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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, June 29, 1835. 


MINUTES.] Petitions presented. By the Earl of Rossa, 
from the Members of the Irish Bar, for the Repeal of the 
3rd Section of an Act of last Session, for Facilitating | 
the Loan of Money upon Landed Securities.—By the | 
Duke of CumBERLAND and the Marquess of CampeEN, | 
from a Dissenting Congregation in London, and from 
Bath,—for Protection to the Church of England.—By the | 
Earl of ABERDEEN, from Liverpool, against any Alter- 
ation in the Timber Duties.—By Lord BrovGHam, from | 
Cork, for the Repeal of the Stamp Duties on News- 
papers. 


MouNIcIPALCORPORATIONS 
BILL.| Lord Brougham said, that he had a 
Petition, not praying in general terms for a | 
measure upon Municipal Corporations, but 
asking their Lordships to pass the parti- 
cular measure which was now under the 
consideration of the other House of Par- 
liament. As a petition on the subject of 
a Bill not yet in the House was irregular, 
he should not present it, and he mentioned 
the circumstance to excuse himself with 
the petitioners for not doing so. With 
respect to the Bill itself, to which the 
petitioners alluded, he must take that op- 
portunity of saying, that he saw two de- 
cided deficiencies in it, and without which | 
he could not give it the support he desired. | 
In the first place, he did not see sufficient | 
provision to prevent the abuse of Trust | 
Funds left for charitable purposes ; and in | 
the next, he saw no sufficient reason to | 
exclude from the advantages of municipal | 





freedom those who had earned a right to | Ministers, 
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it by apprenticeship—men who had not 
obtained it by birth, but whose title to it 
was founded on the employment of seven 
years of their lives in making themselves 
masters of some useful art or trade, and 
who had obtained a seven years’ character 
for industry and diligence. He hope d that 
the Bill would be amended in these two 


respects before it came up to their Lord- 


ships; but if it was not, he should do his 
best to amend it by introducing two Clauses 
to the effect he had already stated. 


Mvunicipan Corrorations§ (Irr- 
LAND).] Lord Farnham wished to know 
from the noble Viscount opposite whether 
it was the intention of the Government to 
bring in a Bill during the present Session 
for the regulation of Municipal Corpora- 
tions in Ireland. He begged to say, that 
the Report on the subject had only just 
been printed ; that that Report was a very 
imperfect one, a circuit and a-half being 
totally omitted ; and that at this late period 
of the Session it would be impossible to 
consider the whole of the Report, which 
consisted of above 1,100 pages, so that if 
a measure was now introduced it would 
be brought in at the end of the Session, 
and would be hurried through Parliament 
at a time when it was quite impossible 
that its details could be attended to. 

Viscount Melbourne said, that the im- 
portant subject mentioned by the noble 
Lord was under the consideration of th: 
and that he certainly hoped to 
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be able to propose some measure on the 
subject before the end of the Session, 


Tue Housrs or Partrament.] The 
Earl of Wicklow wished to put a question 
to the noble Viscount opposite, on the 
subject of the Houses of Parliament. When 
the Building Committee laid its Report 
on the Table, he had taken the liberty of 
calling the attention of their Lordships to 
the sort of provision which had been made 
for the accommodation of the Members 
of this House during the period that the 
new Houses would be in a course of build- 
ing. What he said then was under the 
impression that the period would be short 
before properaccommodation was atlorded 
to their Lordships. He now believed that 
that period would be much longer than he 
had originally anticipated, perhaps ex- 
tending to four or five years. He wished, 
therefore, to ask the noble Viscount whe- 
ther a better mode of accommodation than 
the present could not now be devised, and 
whether he had any plan for the accommo- 
dation of their Lordships during the long 
period that must necessarily intervene be- 
fore the two Houses could be erected. 

Viscount Duncannon said, that he be- 
lieved the noble Earl anticipated a longer 
time than would be required, for he un- 
derstood that two years would be the utmost 
period required to complete the building. 
Several questions had been put to him on 
this subject, and he thought that he should 
best answer them all by reading the letter 
he had received from Sir Robert Smirke 
on the subject. He had asked Sir Robert 
Smirke whether any alteration could be 
made in the present House by taking any 
thing from the thickness of the walls, 
secondly, whether the House could be en- 
larged by the building of new walls, 
leaving the roofs and facings as at present; 
thirdly, whether a temporary House could 
be fitted up in Westminster Hall; and, 
fourthly, whether he could make any pro- 
position by which the accommodation for 
their Lordships, even under the present 
plan, could be increased; and whether 
any apertures could be made to admit the 
air so as to ventilate the House in a better 
manner than at present. The best mode 
of stating the answers to these questions 
would be by reading the letter. The noble 
Viscount here read the letter as follows. 
It was dated June 25:— 

My 


Lord, —I have, according to your 


{COMMONS} 
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Lordship’s desire, considered in what manner 
it may be possible to provide greater accom- 
modation for the House of Lords, either by 
enlarging the present room occupied by their 
Lordships, or by erecting a temporary one of 
suitable dimensions in some convenient situ- 
ation. 

The walls of the present room are from 
four and a-half to five feet in thickness, 
but they are built of rough materials—chalk 
and rubble-stone, loosely held together, and in 
some parts so much fractured, that it would 
be impossible to increase the width of the room 
by cutting away any portion of their thickness ; 
an enlargement of the present room could only 
be made by taking down the walls altogether, 
and rebuilding them, 

T am of opinion that it would incur very 
little more expense to build another larger 
room in a temporary manner, which might be 
done in the space between the north wall of 
the present room and the south wall of St. 
Stephen’s Chapel, and where it would stand 
clear of the line of any permanent buildings 
that may be erected before the removal or 
alteration of the present ones. 

In this space a room could be built, raised 
to the same level as the others, thirty-eight 
feet wide (which was the width of the former 
House of Commons), and seventy feet long; 
leaving a sufficient area (about thirty feet) to 
preserve the light of the rooms and offices 
which occupy the site of the Long Gallery. 

A passage might be made to communicate 
with the Lobby of the House of Commons 
from the north end of the room below the Bar, 
which would be at that end. 

The entrance for Peers would be from the 
present House through doors made in the wall 
opposite the end of the Royal Gallery, and at 
the end of the passage recently made at the 
back of the Throne. 

The expense of building such a room would 
be about 4,500/. The seats, &c., now used, 
might be removed into it, and fitted to it with- 
out much alteration, and the Throne would 
also be removed and placed at the south end, 
between the two doors of entrance. 

Your Lordship desired me to consider 
whether any arrangement could be made with 
advantage for providing the required accom- 
modation in Westminster Hall; and [ beg to 
state to your Lordship, that when the plans 
for the temporary buildings were first under 
consideration, immediately after the fire, the 
occupation of Westminster Hall for a part of 
them was fully considered : the plan was aban- 
doned on account of the expense and incon- 
venience of removing the Courts of Law, 
which would have been necessary : and on ac- 
count also of the difficulty of providing any 
means of warming and lighting rooms made in 
the Hall without injury to the building, and 
greatly increasing the risk of fire in it. 

The Hall is so far removed from all the 
offices of the House of Lords, that I do not 
think any use can be made of it at this time 
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for their Lordships’ convenience, in connexion | sincere thanks for the very flattering manner 


with those buildings. 
J have the honour to be, my Lord, 
Your very obedient servant, 
(Signed) Ropr. SMIRKE, 


in which my services as Clerk-Assistant have 


one of the Houses of Parliament of this great 
country must be to every man a source of just 
pride; but this affords peculiar pleasure to 


Lord Brougham said that the present | one who has had the opportunities which [ 
House was about one of the most incon- | have enjoyed of witnessing the great talents 
venient places that could be imagined and high tone of feeling which characterise 

c an . 


Though it was small, it was bad for hear- 
ing—its temperature was bad, for though 


the individuals who have concurred in this 
resolution ; and this expression of approbation 
from the House of Lords is, I trust, calculated 


it might require healthy ventilation it was | to answer a more important purpose than the 
full of draughts, so that he was in absolute | gratification of my personal vanity. After 
horror when he heard of opening apertures more than thirty years spent in the various 
forair. Infact, he thought that the inge- | S'dations of a not ree Een ew Setiring 
nuity of man could hardly contrive any from a high office for which I was selected by 


thing not as a sample of a House of Par- 
liament, but as a beacon, as a warning to 


those who were acquainted with my conduct 
in other situations. We know that in the exer- 
cise of the legal profession the successful 


all future architects not to attempt the | Barrister secures for himself a high reward in 
erection of a building which should pos- the confidence and admiration of the public 
sess sO many inconveniences as they en- | before whom he acts; but in the more quiet, 
5 1; nae able. stations which j 
joyed here. It was so cold here, that though not less honourable, stations which it 


after sitting in the House in the morning 
he had gone out into a north wind to en- 
joy the benefit of a milder temperature. He 
had so long been accustomed to very in- 


has been my lot to fill, the meed of praise from 
the few whose position peculiarly enable them 
to appreciate the due performance of the dutics 
belonging to them, becomes doubly valuable; 
and whilst the flattering testimony now borne 


convenient places, such as our Courts of | to my conduct will always be to me a source 


Justice, that he himself made no com- 
plaint, and if the expense was consider- 
able, he was ready to go on as at present. 

The Earl of Wicklow was most happy 
to have the opinion of the noble and 
learned Lord with him, since the noble 
and learned Lord who sat for so many 
hours in the House, spoke from the result 
of experience. He should be glad to 
hear what could be done to remedy the 
present evils; the more particularly as he 
believed something could be done without 
interfering with the erection of the in- 
tended permanent buildings. 

Viscount Duncannon should to-morrow 
propose to lay the letter of Sir R. Smirke 
before the Building Committee. 


Tue Ear oF Devon.] Lord Denman 
said, that he had had the honour to com- 
municate to the Earl of Devon the vote of 
approbation unanimously agreed to by 
their Lordships on a former evening, and 
had received an answer, which, with their 
Lordships’ permission, he would now read. 
The noble and learned Lord read the 
letter, which was in the following terms :-— 


“ Duke-street, June 26. 
My Lord,—I have the honour to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your Lordship’s letter of 
yesterday’s date, communicating to me an 
unanimous resolution of the House of Lords, 


of the purest gratification, I think, also, the 
younger men engaged in the pursuit of a 
laborious profession may draw from it this 
useful lesson, that even without the possession 
of great powers and brilliant talents, they 
may assuredly secure to themselves much of 
honourable distinction and of worldly advan- 
tage, by the diligent and faithful discharge of 
the duties of those stations in which they may 
happen to be placed. 
I beg to return your Lordship my best ac- 
knowledgments for the kind expressions with 
which you have accompanied the conveyance 
of the resolution to me; and 
I have the honour to remain, my Lord, 
Your Lordship’s faithful servant, 

The Lord Speaker, &c, Devon. 
Viscount Melbourne moved, ‘ That the 
letter of the Earl of Devon be entered on 
the Journals.” 


Agreed to nemine dissentiente. 


Asouirion oF Oatus.] The Duke of 
Richmond said, that he had the other 
night given notice of his intention to pro- 
pose to introduce a Bill to amend the Act 
recently passed for the Abolition of Oaths, 
He found that there were certain persons 
in the City who felt themselves aggrieved 
by the provisions of this Act, which abo- 
lished voluntary Oaths, and thus affected 
the affidavits made and sent out to some 
of our colonies to verify merchants’ ac- 
counts transmitted there. As he found 





and [ beg of you to convey to the House my 


that that practice was not uniform, he 
B2 
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been noticed. To merit the approbation of 
















































































7 Steam Vessels on the Thames. {COMMONS} 


should not propose to allow it where it 
did not now exist, but to abolish it in 
other places; and he should, therefore, 
propose to re-appoint the Committee on 
the subject of Oaths, when he believed 
that they would recommend the Abolition 
of the Oaths to which he had alluded. 
He therefore moved that the Committee 
be re-appointed, 
Agreed to. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, June 29, 1835. 


Mrivvutes.] Bill. Read a third time. On the Motion of 
the CHANCELLOR OF THE ExCHEQUER:—Sugar Duties’, 

Petitions presented. By Mr. James Oswa.p, from Glas- 
gow, for the Relief of the Handloom Weavers, for the 
Repeal of the Stamp Duties on Newspapers, and against 
the Imprisonment for Debt Bill.—By Mr. E.S. RuTHVEN, 
from Chichester, for Vote by Ballot, 7nd Corporation 
Reform.—By Mr. J. OswAup, and Mr. E. L. BuLwer, 
from several Places, for the Repeal of the Stamp Duties 
on Newspapers. —By Mr. E. L. BULWER, from St. Giles’s, 
Camberwell, for the Remission of the Sentence on the 
Dorchester Labourers—By Lord Sanpon, Colonel 
THompson, and Mr. Parker, from three Places,— 
against Parts of the Municipal Corporations’ Bill.—By 
Mr. Leaver, from Bridgewater, in favour of the same 
Bill.—By Mr. PrineLr, and Mr, C. Frereuson, from 
three Places,—for Protection to the Church of Scotland.— 
—By the Lorp-ApvocaTE, from Lochee, against any 
Grant to the Church of Scotland.—By Lord Manon, 
from Halstead, for Amending the Poor-Law Amendment 
Act.—By Mr. O’CoNNELL, from Dublin, for Poor-Laws 
to Ireland.—By Mr. W. SmitrH O'BRIAN, from Galway, 
against selling Corn by Measure, instead of by Weight, in 
the London Market.—By the SoLicrror-GENERAL, from 
Blandford, for the Repeal of the Duty on Spirit Licenses. 
—By Lord Sanpon and Mr. E. Denison, from Lower 
Canada, for Redress of Grievances, 


Sream VeEsseLs on THE THAMES.] 
Mr. Oswald presented a Petition from 
Watermen engaged on the River Thames, 
praying for the adoption of measures to 
prevent Steam Vessels from proceeding 
with such dangerous rapidity below,London 
Bridge, which occasioned continual danger 
and repeated loss of life. He observed that 
the Petition well deserved the attention of 
the House. From his own personal know- 
ledge he could confirm the statements of 
the petition. 

Mr. Alderman Wood reminded the 
House that a measure had repeatedly 
been before them to effect the object con- 
templated by the Petition. The Bill had 
gone through Committee, and was lost, 
he believed, from unwillingness on the 
part of the House to legislate in the 
matter. It was time that there should be 
something done on the subject. Within 
the last three months there had been six- 
teen lives lost, owing to the rapidity of 
tavigating these vessels below bridge. 
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The Thames Police Magistrates had done 
their utmost to stop these proceedings, 
but the long purses of the steam vessel 
companies defied all such penalties. They 
cared nothing about 5/. penalties; and 
they frequently transferred the cases to 
the Sessions, thereby deterring prosecu- 
tions. 

Mr. Thornley suggested that the best 
course would be that the boats below 
bridge should be built upon a larger scale, 
with higher bulwarks. 

Lord Sandon said, he had been a Mem- 
ber of the Committee on the Bill, and 
had so arranged it as to meet the views 
and objects of all parties. Unfortunately, 
however, at a late hour in the morning, 
and when few of the friends who had the 
management of the Bill were present, an 
hon. Member moved that the Bill be fur- 
ther proceeded with that day six months, 
which was carried, and the Bill lost. If 
a similar Bill were brought in now, he was 
sure that it would be carried. 

Mr. Alderman Wood observed that it 
would cost large sums to alter the boats 
as had been suggested. There were 1,000 
watermen below bridge, and their boats 
on the average cost 25/, each. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 


Boroven or Cunicuester.}| Mr. 
Ruthven presented a Petition from certain 
inhabitants of Chichester, complaining of 
the undue means by which the elections 
for that Borough were carried on. The 
petitioners expressed their regret that, 
after the passing of the Reform Bill, some 
measure was not adopted to check bribery 
and corruption at elections. The corpora- 
tion of the town possessed almost the en- 
tire power at elections there, and the cor- 
poration itself was under the control of a 
certain noble Duke. The last election 
was carried by means of clubs formed in 
the town: dinners were given, and various 
indirect modes of bribery were adopted. 
As the only check on these practices the 
petitioners prayed for Vote by Ballot. 

Lord Arthur Lennox begged to repu- 
diate indignantly the imputations thus 
cast on him and the electors. He never 
gave away one shilling in the way of 
bribe. He never encouraged the forma- 
tion of clubs—gave no dinners—and had 
not even a chairing, as he wished to avoid 
any expense, except what was required by 
law. Hewas returned by such a majority 
as his opponents admitted that they could 
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not overcome. He met his constituents 
in a body some months ago, and they as- 
sured him that they were perfectly satis- 
fied with his conduct. 

Mr. John Abel Smith strongly denied 
the truth of the assertion of that petition. 
He was returned in his absence, and i 
the most honourable and independent 
manner, by a larger majority than he ever 


had before. 


TivErTON Corporation.| Sir John 
Yardley Buller presented a Petition from 
Tiverton, Devonshire, complaining of parts 
of the Municipal Corporations’ Bill. 

Mr. Heathcote regretted to see a Peti- 
tion from Tiverton against Corporation 
Reform, though it did not much surprise 
him. 

Viscount Sandon: Sir, I rise in the 
first place for the purpose of stating that 
the hon. Member for Tiverton, who has 
just sat down, is not correct in the sup- 
position, that the petition from that Cor- 
poration which has been just presented is 
directed in opposition to Corporate Re- 
form. I have had the opportunity of 
seeing it, and I find its prayer is con- 
fined to the introduction of certain 
Amendments in the Bill now before the 
House, which are certainly by no means 
inconsistent with the principle of that 
measure. But I am glad to take this op- 
portunity of making some observations on a 
passage in the Report of the Commis- 
sioners upon that Borough, which seems 
to cast a reflection, at least by implication 
or insinuation, upon a character, which 
will be ever dear to me, and which has 
never yet been stained even by the breath 
of calumny. Sir, in that Report it is 
asserted, that a letter was written by the 
Corporation of Tiverton to Lord Harrowby, 
requesting his interference to procure for 
Sir John Duntze the situation of Receiver 
General to the county of Devon, and 
announcing to him at the same time the 
stipulation that that gentleman should 
make an annual payment to the Corpora- 
tion of 801. Now, Sir, I have called the 
attention of Lord Harrowby to this asser- 
tion ; 
above thirty years it is difficult to recall 
with certainty every particular of such a 
transaction, yet I believe the following to 
be the facts of the case :—A private ap- 
plication from Sir Jobn Duntze for the ap- 
pointment in question was made to Lord 
Harrowby; and on being mentioned to 
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and although at the distance of 
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Mr. Pitt, it was favourably received, 
though nothing was finally decided. 
Meanwhile this private application was 
seconded by a recommendation from the 
Corporation ; but unaccompanied by any 
notice of such a_ bargain or stipula- 
tion as that alluded to. A rumour how- 
ever of such a transaction being intended, 
having reached Lord Harrowby, he an- 
nounced it to Mr. Pitt; and acquainted 
him with his determination not to press 
for the appointment for his friend, unless 
the existence of such a stipulation was 
completely disavowed. It was so dis- 
avowed, and upon that disavowal the ap- 
pointment was pressed for and obtained. 
Having, however, thus completely excul- 
pated my noble relative from any partici- 
pation in what, if it really took place, was 
most certainly a very unjustifiable trans- 
action, this I will say, in mitigation of the 
offence, that it would be hard to judge of 
transactions of so remote a date, with the 
same severity that we should be justified 
in applying to them, if they took place in 
the present time. The times were not 
then long gone by, when the practice of 
quartering friends and relatives upon the 
salaries of public officers had very gene- 
rally prevailed; when, indeed (as under 
Lord North’s Administration), men of the 
most unblemished public and _ private 
characters entered into arrangements of 
that kind, which the least scrupulous of 
modern times would be ashamed to be 
suspected of. It is not quite fair or just 
to apply to other times the purer standard 
of modern days. This solitary fact, how- 
ever,—if such it is,-—is the only ground 
that Tecan discover in the whole Report 
for the sweeping sentence of condemna- 
tion which the concluding paragraph of 
that Report passes upon the whole cha- 
racter of the Corporation; aud | cannot 
but say, with regard to this Report, as I 
should say with regard to others that I 
have had occasion to look into, that it 
does not seem to me to be less the verdict 
of cool and impartial inquirers, who are 
anxious to come toa right conclusion upon 
the facts, than the work of political par- 
tizans, who felt that their business was to 
find defects and abuses in the administra- 
tion of existing Corporations, and who 
were fully determined not to be disap- 
pointed in the object of their search. 
My business, however, in rising, was con- 
fined to the exculpation of my noble re- 
lative from having had any share in what, 
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if it existed, was certainly an improper 
transaction. With that 1 am content, 
and I do not wish to drag the House into 
the discussion of other portions of the 
Report, from which I most widely dis- 
Sent. 

Mr. Blackburne undertook to say that 
the Commissioners did not deserve the 
sweeping condemnation in which the noble 
Lord had indulged. He had read the 
evidence carefully, and was prepared to 
defend the Reports, and to show that they 
were not highly coloured, and were jus- 
tified by the evidence adduced. The Com- 
missioners gave public notice of their pro- 
ceedings ; they sat in public, and they 
invited all to attend to give evidence, or 
to listen to it, to see that all interests were 
duly represented and protected. That 
there might be mistakes he would not 
deny ; in some instances they were almost 
inevitable, because many persons who 
ought to have attended had kept back, and 
he was afraid, in some cases, that they 
might declare some statements to be 
wrong, and thereby throw doubt on all. 
If the parties at Tiverton had pleased, 
they might have attended, and made any 
representations that they thought requisite 
to their defence; not doing so, they did 


not deserve much sympathy. He repeated 

his belief that there was no colouring in 

the Reports that was not warranted by the 

evidence adduced, as far as it went. 
Petition laid on the Table. 


Dissenters.]| Mr. Wilks reminded 
the House that during the present Session 
three subjects connected with the claims 
of the Dissenters had been more or less 
discussed :—1. A motion, now postponed, 
but which had stood for to-morrow, on 
the admission,of Dissenters into the Uni- 
versities. 2. The Dissenters’ Marriage 
Bill, which had been introduced by the 
hon. Baronet, and had since devolved into 
the hands of the present Government. 3. 
A question which seemed to him of ex- 
treme importance which had been deferred, 
but which he had intended to submit, on 
the subject of a national civil registration 
of births, marriages and burials. To these 
three might, perhaps, be added the sub- 
ject of Church-rates, repeatedly mention- 
ed by his hon. Friend, the Member for 
Exeter. It had, however, been intimated 
that if the Dissenters would not press these 
several topics, to them of great interest, 
but allow measures of more vital and 
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general interest to proceed, in order that 
they might not be inconveniently pro- 
tracted, but occupy the undivided atten- 
tion of the House, Ministers were dis- 
posed, early in the next Session, themselves 
to originate official measures—first, for a 
general civil registration of births, mar- 
riages, and burials; secondly, a Bill for a 
the relief of Dissenters in respect to 
marriage; and thirdly, a provision as to 
Church-rates. He (Mr. Wilks) now only 
invited the attention of the House to the 
subject, and requested the noble Lord at 
the head of the Home Department, for 
the sake of general information and satis- 
faction, to state whether, after due de- 
liberation, such was the course designed 
to be pursued by Government. 

Lord John Russell: In answer to the 
question of the hon. Member, which the 
House has just heard, I have to state that 
[ have paid great attention to the measure 
introduced by the right hon. Baronet op- 
posite, on the subject of Dissenters’ mar- 
riages. [ found that those among the Dissen- 
ters whom I consulted, without saying 
whether the Bill should or should not be 
postponed, were anxious to have introduced 
into it, Amendments of so extensive a 
nature that they must give rise to pro- 
tracted discussion; they wished to have 
a number of new provisions inserted, so 
that it could hardly be expected that the 
Bill in its new shape could be passed 
in the course of the present Session. On 
this account it is not my intention to pro- 
ceed with that Bill. I have to state 
further, that my opinion certainly is, that 
the first measure that ought to be adopted 
with a view both to the Dissenters and to 
the inhabitants of the country at large, 
is one to establish a civil registration of 
births, marriages, and deaths, It is ac- 
cordingly the intention of Government to 
propose such a measure early in the next 
Session. If we can propose a Bill satis- 
factory to the Dissenters and satisfactory 
also to Parliement, I do not apprehend 
that we shall find much difficulty in 
framing a measure relative to the mar- 
riages of Dissenters. As to the other 
point — Church-rates — retaining always 
the opinion I have heretofore expressed, it 
certainly is the conviction of Government 
that it ought to proceed early next Ses- 
sion to the introduction of a plan upon 
that subject. I believe that I have now 
answered the several questions of the hon. 
Member, and I may add that I certainly 
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think it not possible to bring forward 
measures upon these questions with any 
hope of passing them into law in the pre- 
sent Session. Government is determined 
earnestly to apply itself to the considera- 
tion and preparation of Bills to be in- 
troduced to the House in the ensuing Ses- 
sion. 

Mr. Wilks wished to be permitted to 
state, that he had not put these questions 
to the noble Lord without having first had 
very general communication with Dis- 
senters in all parts of the kingdom. 
Among all great confidence in the kind 
and just feeling of the present Govern- 
ment prevailed, as it was believed that 
they were sincerely attached to the cause 
of religious liberty. The Dissenters felt 
that by forbearance they had not cancell- 
ed their obligations to the same cause, and 
that they best conformed to the wishes and 
promoted the interests of the country by 
acquiescence in this arrangement, {looking 
forward, as they did, with great anxiety 


and intense hope to the production of 
measures that wouid harmonize with their 
feelings, while, at the same time, they gave 
general satisfaction. 


Catuotic Memeers’ Oaru.] ir 
Robert Inglis wished to call the attention 
of the House to a circumstance that oc- 
curred on Monday last. On the Motion 
of the noble Lord, the Home Secretary, a 
discussion upon a Petition, relative to 
the Oath taken by Catholic Members 
was adjourned to the following day. He 
was aware that the country, and certainly 
every Member was supposed to know 
what passed in the House; but though he 
(Sir R. Inglis) was sitting directly oppo- 
site the noble Lord, and in conference with 
the hon. Recorder of Dublin on that very 
subject, the renewed debate on Tuesday 
was disposed of, on the Motion of the 
noble Lord, without his (Sir R. Inglis’s) 
being acquainted with the fact. He meant 
to make no complaint that the subject 
had been taken out of his hands; but he 
wished to stand right with the House as 
to the attack that had been made upon 
him. He did not know whether the hon. 
and learned Member who made the attack 
was now in the House; but he wished it 
to be understood, that whatever offence 
of this kind he might be exposed to, he 
would much rather be the object of it than 
the assailant. Without adding more to the 
irregularity of which he was now guilty, 
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in adverting to the subject when there was 
no Question before the House, he would 
only remark, that he had been no party to 
the premature conclusion of the discus- 
sion. On the contrary, he was directly 
opposed to it, and had no intention of 
submitting or truckling to any opposition 
he might meet with. He would not be 
prevented, either here or elsewhere, from 
stating his opinions fully and freely, by 
anything that might be said by the een. 
and learned Members for Dublin or Tip- 
perary. 

Mr. O'Connell: In what I said I did 
no more than was authorized by the ordi- 
nary rules of debate: to those I contine 
myself, 

Sir Robert Inglis : 
ality. 

Mr. O'Connell: Personality ! 
Member charged me with perjury. | 
want to know whether a person who 
charges another with perjury has a right 
to complain of personality? Is such a 
man to call for the sympathy of the House, 
by an allegation that the delicacy of his 
individual feelings has been violated by 
personality? I did then condescend to 
give an explanation of the nature of the 
oath: | never will do it again: butif a 
man accuses me of perjury, I cannot find 
so hard a term to answer him, but in more 
moderate language, I can accuse him ofa 
wilful lie—f[** Oh, oh !” cheers, and confu- 
sion.| Do Gentlemen who exclaim thus 
think that the charge of perjury ought not 
to be met by adequate terms? 1 knew of 
no language, the strongest I could use, 
that would be adequate. In the way I 
have met the charge now, I will meet it 
in future. I will not condescend to bandy 
silly terms with any man who presumes to 
make such an accusation. I feel that 
there is no man in the House less capable 
of committing that crime. I have seen 
many instances where those who cry out 
loudly about the sanctity of an oath, have 
used it for partisan purposes, at the very 
moment when they were most ready to 
taunt and revile. In this House I do not 
expect to find such; but if I do—and let 
who will dare to make the charge—I will 
repel it in the strongest language I can 
employ. 

Sir Robert Inglis: The hon. and learn- 
ed Member, in an hypothetical form, has 
been guilty of the grossest outrage that 
one man, in a substantive shape, can com- 
mit upon another, I call, therefore, upon 


I allude to person- 


The hon. 
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you, Mr. Speaker, who sit here to protect 
the freedom of debate, to interpose. Let 
me add, that so long as you sit in that 
Chair, it is your duty to guard the honour 
of Members—[no, |—from being insulted 
[cheers]. 1 hardly know what is meant by 
the cheers by which I am interrupted. I 
desire that any hon. Gentleman who cheers 
me will rise in his place. 

Mr. O'Connell (rising): I cheered. 

Mr. Ruthven (rising): And I cheered. 

Sir Robert Inglis: If the hon. and 
learned Member who had said substan- 
tively what he has said hypothetically, he 
would have committed one of the grossest 
outrages a man can ofier to another— 
[‘‘ No” ]. 
““No;” it means, that if the charge is 
made again, it will be so met again. [ 
call upon you, Mr. Speaker, to protect the 


deliberations of the House, and I shall sit | 


down contented with your determination. 
Mr. O'Connell: 1, too, call upon you 


to protect Members of this House from a | 
That any man should | 
conceive that he is entitled to ask for the | 
protection of the Chair when he has called | 
others a perjurer, seems to me most ex- | 


charge of perjury. 


traordinary. 


Lord John Russell interposed. After 


what has been said, I do not, of course, | 
object to the decision of the Chair being | 
given; but Ido object that hon. Members | 


should proceed with these accusations, 
whether hypothetically or substantively. 
The Speaker said, undoubtedly it is 
most unfortunate that this discussion has 
arisen; but it is not to be disguised that 


the word * perjury” is a strong expression. | 


1 always understood that terms only con- 


ditionally applied, were not such as called | 
| The petitioner further stated, that he had 


| had 


for the interposition of the Chair; thus, | 
recollect one of the oldest Members of this 
Hlouse using this phrase without reproof : 
-—‘* | state, in answer to the hon. Gen- 
tleman, in the strongest terms that can be 
hypothetically put, that what he has said 
is false.” When a hypothetical form is 
once adopted, the Chair is not required 
by his office to interfere. I shall never 
hesitate, however, when called upon, to 
express the strongest opinion that the use 
of such language is extremely inconve- 
nient, and inconsistent with the freedom, 
as well as with the decorum of debate. 
The freedom of debate can never be better 
secured than by hon, Members conduct- 
ing it with temper. I, therefore, hope 
that the usual business of the House may 
now proceed, 
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I know the meaning of that | 
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Ipswich Extecrion — Mr. O’Mat- 
LEY. ] Lord John Russell said, he wished, 
before he should move the Order of the 
Day for the further consideration of the 
Municipal Corporations’ Bill, to know what 
course it was intended to take with respect 
to the Question of privilege as connected 
with the Ipswich Election, then on the 
Paper of the House? 

Mr. Sergeant Jackson said, that he had 
a petition from one of the individuals in 
custody, Mr. O’Malley, praying that he 
might be brought to the Bar of the House 
and discharged. The petitioner stated, 
that he was in a delicate state of health; 
that confinement aggravated the symptoms 
of his illness; that he had already been 
fifteen days in custody; that his business 
had been much neglected in consequence 
of his confinement; and that he had ne- 
cessarily suffered considerable injury, to- 
gether with a variety of other circum- 
stances with which he (Mr. Sergeant 
Jackson) should not then trouble the 
House, but which, in his opinion, were 
sufficient grounds for that gentleman’s 
release. He (Mr. Sergeant Jackson) was 
enabled to state, that Mr. O’Malley was a 
professional gentleman of very short 
standing at the bar, and the deduction 
which he would make from that circum- 
stance, that of his want of sufficient 
knowledge of the nature of the offence in 
which he had been engaged, was that 
which would be made, he was sure, by the 
liouse. He trusted, therefore, that the 
House would take this fact in extenuation, 
and deem, in their justice, the period of 
time he had suffered imprisonment, suffi- 
ciently long for the crime which he had, 
the same as inadvertently, committed. 


Ipswich Election. 


no connexion whatever with the 
election of the late Members; that be 


| knew nothing of the circumstances of the 


case until he had been called on pro- 
fessionally ; that he had nothing whatever 
to do with four of the individuals who had 
absconded ; and that he had only had one 
interview with the fifth. He knew Mr. 
O’Malley to be of one of the most ancient 
and respectable families in Ireland; few 
were more so in the county of Meath, 
where they lived. He had a brother too 
at the Irish Bar, who was an exceedingly 
respectable young gentleman. Under all 
these circumstances, he therefore hoped 
that the House would permit him to be 
brought to the Bar and discharged. The 
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hon. and learned Member was understood 
to make a Motion to the same effect. 

Mr. Dominick Browne could bear testi- 
mony to the respectability of Mr. O’Mal- 
ley’s family. He had been involved in the 
transaction for which he was then suffering 
inadvertently, and he(Mr. Browne) hoped 
the House would consent to his liberation. 
It was little to be wondered at that such 
a young man as Mr. O’Malley should 
have mistaken his course in the instance 
before the House, when even such a Par- 
liamentary tactician as the right hon. 
Member for Tamworth, had stated, that 
he was not aware that absconding to avoid 
service of the Speaker’s warrant was an 
offence against the privileges of the House. 
He (Mr. Browne) considered the imprison- 
ment suffered by Mr. O’Malley as quite 
sufficient to expiate his offence ; especially 
as it was undesigned on his part, and in a 
great degree inadvertent. 

Sir Robert Peel begged to explain 
what he had meant in the observation 
quoted by the hon. Member for Mayo. 
He had merely expressed a doubt whether 


Ipswich Election — 


going out of the way to avoid tie service of 


the Speaker’s warrant was a legal offence, 
and he had asked the Attorney-General a 
question to that effect. He never express- 
ed a doubt of its being a breach of the 
privileges of the House, still less that a 
conspiracy to evade such service was an 
offence both against law and privilege. 
Mr. Sergeant Jackson could assure the 
House, that Mr. O'Malley was ready to 


House consistent with the duty he owed 
his clients, and his honour as a professional 
man. 

Mr. Rigby Wason said, none of those 
individuals who had petitioned for their 


the House deemed the most indispensable 
towards assuring it—give evidence against 
their principal or principals. The petition 
before the House offered to do no more 
than had already been done. When the 
conduct of Mr. O’Malley came to be con- 
sidered by the House, when it recollected 
his behaviour before the Committee—his 
refusal to answer questions which might 
implicate his principals, and his sheltering 
himself under his professional privilege 
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forward, and freely and unreservedly 
answered all questions which should be 
put to him on the subject. With the 
exception of Pilgrim, he considered the 
petitioner, Mr. O’Malley, as guiltier 
than any of the others concerned in the 
transaction, He also considered the 
petition before the House as an aggrava- 
tion of his guilt. The very first paragraph 
asserted a contradiction to the evidence 
before the Committee. In the petition it 
was stated that the petitioner had had 
only one interview with Pilgrim, notwith- 
standing that several were deposed to in 
the examination by the Committee, in 
proof of which, hon. Members could refer 
to pages 337 and 338; and pages 488 and 
489, of the printed evidence, where they 
would find the contrary stated by ail 
parties, and denied by none. As to the 
extenuation which had been urged in 
favour of a remission of further punish- 
ment, he (Mr. Wason) was sure it would 
have no weight with the House. No one 
could for a moment believe that Mr. 
O'Malley, a barrister, was not perfectly 
cognizant of the crime he was committing 
at the moment of committing it. If the 
House should decide in favour of the 
petitioner, there was not an electioneering 
agent in the kingdom who would not resort 
to the same practices as those for which 
he had been punished, as it was well 


‘ known that there was not a city, borough, 
| or county ip the kingdom where more 
' than one individual would not be found 
answer any question at the Bar of the | 


willing to incur an easy and luxurious im- 
prisonment of fifteen days for the sake of 
securing the success of a favourite candi- 
date. It had been urged that there was 
no precedent on record for an extension 


‘of the punishment inflicted by the House 
discharge bad proffered to do that which — 


in similar instances, and that ten days had 


: been the utmost limit of imprisonment for 


such offences ; but that was in Parliaments 
which owed their existence to bribery, in 


| which every Member was a bribing party, 
'and when such practices were, as had 
been stated by a former speaker, ‘‘ as no- 


when he was required to answer—he | 


thought the House would not be doing its 


torious as the sun at noonday.” He (Mr. 
Wason) trusted as the Parliament had 
been reformed, a reform would also be 
made in its precedents; and he hoped 
that it would begin with the present case, 
and inflict such a condign punishment as 
would for ever put an end to all attempts 


duty to its constituents and the country if | at bribery. 
it discharged him without more ample | 


concessions—unless, in short, he came 


Mr. Barlow Hoy said, that considering 
the hon. Member who last spoke was a 
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party in the Ipswich election, and that he 
could be scarcely free from prejudice, even 
if he desired it, the observations he had made 
would come with quite as much force, and 
a vast deal more delicacy, from the Chair- 
man of the Committee, or from any other 
hon. Member whatever. He considered 
that, in the instance of Mr. O’Malley, the 
House acted most harshly. The most 
notorious criminal of all had been suffered 
to escape—he meant Pilgrim—a person 
who had been accused and convicted; 
first, of absconding to avoid the service of 
the Speaker’s warrant; second, of ab- 
sconding after its service; and third, of 
bribery and corruption. He complained 
that Mr. O'Malley, for advising his clients, 
should be subjected to such punishment, 
while a Mr. Jay, who, it was admitted, 
had advised Pilgrim to abscond, was suf- 
fered to go untouched. 

Dr. Lushington said, that the hon. 
Member who last spoke appeared to be 
very imperfectly informed of the trans- 
action at issue, otherwise he would have 
perceived, from a perusal of the evidence, 
that there was nothing to warrant any 
proceeding against Mr. Jay, who was 
strictly and solely Pilgrim’s profesional 
adviser. Could any one say that he should 
be brought to the Bar of the House, and 
punished for it? But how did Mr. 
O’Malley stand in that respect? After 
the petition had been presented he, a 
barrister and counsel for the sitting Mem- 
ber, in violation of his professional duty, 
visited Pilgrim, and attempted to put him 
out of the way, to prevent him giving evi- 
dence before the Committee. A greater 
offence could not be committed against the 
privileges of the House. But he did more 
than that; for in his evidence he evaded 
every question put to him, the answer of 
which he thought would be unfavourable 
to his employers, and took shelter under 
the plea of professional privileges, where 
he knew his testimony would have the 
effect of inculpating them. 

Mr. Plumtre was understood to say 
that the House did well to mark with its 
severest punishment and strongest reproba- 
tion the crime of bribery; but that, taking 
the case of the petitioner into consideration, 
his youth, his inexperience, his respect- 
ability, under all the circumstances enough 
of both had been inflicted. He wished 
hon. Members who moved in the same 
sphere as Mr. O’Malley did, to put them- 
selves in the same situation as that gentle- 
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man, and then say whether or not a fort- 
night’s imprisonment was not sufficient 
expiation for the offence he had com- 
mitted. 

Mr. Patrick M. Stewart wished he 
could devise some plan to relieve the 
House of the nightly repetition of that dis- 
cussion. The hon. and learned Member 
for the Tower Hamlets, had stated with 
perfect accuracy, the case of the petitioner. 
Mr. O'Malley had been six weeks counsel 
for the sitting Members, and he had a full 
opportunity of knowing the nature of his 
offence, as well as the opinion of the Com- 
mittee respecting it. Besides, his petition 
was at variance with the facts stated in 
evidence, and uncontradicted by any one. 
Moreover, it offered no information beyond 
that which was already in the possession 
of the House. Ifthe quid pro quo could 
not be obtained, the House should not 
suffer any feelings to interfere with the 
justice it owed itself, but inflict the de- 
served punishment upon the offenders. 

Mr. Williams Wynn admitted that Mr. 
O’Malley had been guilty of an aggravat- 
ed offence, but the Question for the House 
to consider was, whether the imprisonment 
and the disgrace which he had endured 
were sufficient for the offence. He (Mr. 
Wynn) considered they were. A man 
who refused to answer questions put to 
him by the Committee, certainly called 
down upon himself a much more severe 
punishment. He thought that a consider- 
able difficulty attached to the main Ques- 
tion, Fifteen days was not a sufficient 
punishment, but twenty-one days might 
be, accompanied as it was by the disgrace 
of imprisonment, and with the still greater 
disgrace of receiving the reproof or repri- 
mand of that House; and, although the 
offence was greater than that of those who 
had absconded, at the same time, he 
thought that the House might find a good 
cause to extend its mercy to the person 
who was then suffering under its dis- 
pleasure. 

Lord John Russell would briefly give 
his opinion with respect to the different 
cases. He regretted much that the in- 
valuable time of the House had been con- 
sumed upon the subject, although he felt 
that the case was one of great importance, 
of, perhaps, as much importance as any 
case of the sort that had ever been brought 
forward. He concurred with the right 
hon, Gentleman who had just sat down, 
and must repeat the opinion he had for- 
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merly expressed, that those parties who 
were guilty of aiding and abetting others 
to abscond were far more culpable than 
those who had been guilty of absconding 
themselves. He could not, indeed, con- 
ceive a more serious offence against the 
privileges of Parliament than such a pro- 
ceeding. It was a grave offence to procure 
the election of any Member of Parliament 
by means of bribery; it was also a con- 
siderable offence to abscond in order to 
avoid giving evidence upon the subject of 
that bribery; but it was an offence of a 
still graver kind that persons should enter 
into a conspiracy and league together for 
the purpose of keeping out of the way 
those witnesses from whom the truth alone 
could be obtained as to the practice of 
that corruption. If, in any one instance, 
the House allowed such a conspiracy to 
be successful, they would debar themselves 
from all means of acquiring evidence upon 
all similar cases; they would make elec- 
tion committees a mere nullity, and cause 
bribery to be more successful than ever it 
had been; therefore it was, that he con- 
sidered the present to be a case of more 
than ordinary importance, and one in 
which it behoved the House to make a 
distinction between the treatment which 


Ipswich Electcon— 


they should award to the parties impli- 
cated in it, and that which ought to be 
awarded to those concerned in a case of 


a less momentous kind. With respect 
to O’Malley, Sparrow, and Clipperton, 
he thought that there was no just reason 
at present for opening the gates of New- 
gate to them. On the contrary, if they 
declared a temporary imprisonment to be 
a sufficient punishment for the offences 
which these individuals had committed, 
he knew not how they could call upon the 
courts of justice to inflict a severe punish- 
ment upon labouring men, who were earn- 
ing 10s. or 12s, a week for the support of 
their families, because they had accepted 
a bribe of 201. or 302. in order to increase 
their means of affording that support. If 
the House ought to punish any parties at 
all, he believed that those individuals were 
the persons upon whom the infliction 
ought to fall. He agreed that the cases 
of Bond and Cooke were somewhat, 
though not materially, different from those 
of Pilgrim and Dasent, which had been 
decided the other night. It was desirable 
to make a distinction between those parties 
who had come forward to give evidence, 
and those who had absconded and not at 
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any time given any. If the cases of these 
individuals were to be brought forward 
some day this week, and a Motion made 
for their liberation, he did not think that 
it would be necessary any further to de- 
tain them. With reference to the charge 
of bribery, he hoped that his hon. Friend, 
the Member for Derbyshire would soon 
introduce his Motion for an instruction to 
the Attorney-General to prosecute all 
parties who, in this case, had been impli- 
cated in it. The sooner such cases were 
got rid of by the House, and sent into the 
courts of law the better; bribery was a 
legal offence, and could not be better dis- 
posed of than in being sent before the 
legal tribunals of the country. As to 
cases such as that now before them, the 
House alone could judge of them, and in- 
flict punishment upon those who had ob- 
structed its justice. In conclusion, the 
noble Lord said that he could not concur 
in the Motion before the House. 

Mr. Gisborne said, that it was certainly 
his intention to persevere in his promised 
Motion, and he believed that it would be 
sufficient for him, instead of framing it to 
meet individual instances, to move that 
the Attorney-General should be instructed 
to prosecute all parties who appeared to 
have been guilty of bribery according to 
the Report of the Committee. He there- 
fore should give notice of a Motion to that 
effect for to-morrow. As to the matter 
at present under consideration, he would 
only state that his opinion completely ac- 
corded with the view of the case taken by 
the noble Lord. 

Sir Robert Peel was understood to ob- 
serve that the hon. Gentleman had no 
necessity of giving notice, but might bring 
on his Motion instanter. 

Mr. Sergeant Jackson begged to read 
the following certificate on the subject of 
Mr. O’Malley’s present state of health :— 


“Newgate, June 29, 1835. 

“Mr. Bransby Cooper hereby certifies that 
Mr. P. F. O’Malley is not in a state of health 
to bear further confinement without consider- 
able danger of permanent injury to his consti- 
tution. 

“To the Honourable the House of Com- 
mons.” 
He (Mr. Jackson) would, therefore, sub- 
mit to the House that enough had been 
done to vindicate their authority, and that 
they might properly accede to the Motion 
made, 

Motion negatived; and on the Motion 
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of Lord John Russell, Mr. O'Malley was 
ordered to appear at the Bar to-morrow, 


Case or Messrs. BiGnoLtp anD 
Boorn.] Mr. Rigby Wason rose to bring 
forward the Motion of which he had given 
notice relative to the magistrates of Nor- 
wich, Messrs. Bgnold and Booth. He 
moved that those gentlemen be committed 
to Newgate for a breach of the privileges 
of the House—that the Speaker issue his 
warrant to that effect. He should com- 
mence by calling their attention to the 
Report of the Committee on the Ipswich 
election, in which the conduct of those 
gentlemen was mentioned. It was in 
these terms—‘‘ That the conduct of the 
magistrates, Samuel Bignold and E. T. 
Booth, Esqrs., before whom the said John 
Pilgrim was charged, appears to this Com- 
mittee to be a breach of the privileges of 
this House.” That Report would be a 
sufficient ground for his Motion, but he 
would strengthen it by quoting some of 
the evidence given before the Committee. 
The hon. Member read the following ex- 
tracts. The first extract was from the 
evidence of Mr, O'Malley, and related to 
what occurred at Norwich when Pilgrim 
was in the custody of the constable :— 


“ You first heard of the Chairman’s warrant 
at five o'clock on the Thursday evening ?—I 
did. Are you a professional man ?—I am not. 
Is Mr. Booth?—He is not. Who is the ad- 
viser of the magistrates /—Mr,. Day, the sword- 
bearer: he acts as justice’s clerk. Ls he a pro- 
fessional man?—tle is an attorney. Did you 
not inquire of Mr, Day what ought to be done 
on a Chairman’s warrant coming ?-—I had not 
heard of the Chairman’s warrant. You heard 
of it at five o’clock on Thursday evening ?— 
Allow me to give an answer; on the Thursday 
morning | met Mr. Keith at the sword: bearer’s 
office, and he made his deposition. I[am not 
asking about that; I am asking about your 
having heard at five o’clock that there was a 
Chairman’s warrant out; what did you do in 
that extraordinary state of affairs: what advice 
did you take ?—I took no advice. No advice 
at all?—No. Was Mr. Day present? | sent 
for him. Did you find him?—Yes. Although 
you found him you did not take any advice on 
what was to be done ?—No; I acted on my 
own discretion as to what I thought was the 
proper course.” 


The hon. Member went on to prove, 
from various parts of the evidence, that 
the delay which took place in the disposal 
of the charge of felony which was preferred 
against Mr. Pilgrm, prevented his appear- 
ing before the Committee at a proper time 
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in obedience to the summons of the Chair- 
man. He should next advert to the 
change in the custody of Pilgrim which 
had taken place under the authority of the 
magistrates. ‘The evidence on this ground 
of complaint against the magistrates was 
as follows :— 


“ Did you go to the office’?—I did. When 
you got to the office, what did you find ?—He 
was in custody. Did you see him in custody ? 
—Yes. Whose custody?—In the custody of 
aman of the name of Barnes. Is he an officer? 
—lI{e is the gaoler. And you saw him in the 
custody of Barnes?—Yes. Where did you see 
him in Barnes’s custody ?—At Mr. Jay’s office. 
What became of him afterwards ?—Some dis- 
cussion took place there; and afterwards he 
went to the Norwich Union Fire-office, to Mr. 
Bignold. Is he a Magistrate ?—I believe he 
is; the warrant was signed by him. Did you 
so there?—I did. And saw him there ?— 
Yes. Was Mr. Bignold the Magistrate there ? 
—I do not know the person; but by the re- 
cognition of the warrant, [ presumed he was. 
Was that the person who you were informed 
was the Magistrate?—Yes; Mr. Bignold and 
Mr. Booth. Were you present before the 
Magistrates when Pilgrim was also in custody ? 
—I was. Did you hear any charge made 
against him before the Magistrates ?—1 was 
much alarmed about his being taken there, as 
[ thought that [ was the cause of it, as serving 
that summons. I went to Mr. Adam Taylor, 
the solicitor, at Norwich, to come down; he 
desired a copy of the warrant to be taken— 
a copy of the information on which it was 
taken. lave you got that copy ?—I have. 
What was the information?—That he had 
defrauded Messrs. Sewell and Blake, in the 
year 1831 of 6/. Was that the charge ?—He 
received the sum of 214, and out of which he 
embezzled 6/.; Mr. Jay said it was not so. 
What year ;—1831: August, 1831; What was 
it you said Mr. Jay, the solicitor, said /—The 
embezzlement was not stated in the warrant ; 
the information was read over to Mr. Bignold ; 
Mr. Jay said that could be easily explained 
away, and offered ; and he did explain it to 
Mr. Taylor. Who was it laid the informa- 
tion ’—Blake, Sewell, and Keith?—I think it 
was Mr. Keith. Have you got the copy? 
look at it; refresh your memory? (The wit- 
ness referred to it.)—Thomas Moor Keith. 
Do you know what took place before the 
Magistrates after Mr, Jay made the statement 
which you have told the Committee ?—I told 
the Magistrates under what circumstances 
Pilgrim stood, having the Speaker’s warrant. 
You told the Magistrates that?—Yes. That 
you had served him with the Speaker’s war- 
rantf—Yes. Was any observation made 
upon that ?—No, not to that; I continued 
speaking ; I observed to him that the warrant 
had been put in force immediately, as he was 
on the point of starting, and I thought it 
looked very much like concert. Told whom? 
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Mr. Bignold. What else took place before 
them ?—Why, they afterwards, in another 
room, asked me to give an explanation, be- 
cause it appeared Mr. Bignold had assumed 
to himself that the concert I had mentioned 
referred to him. You were called into another 
room before them /—Yes, and I did not intend 
that. Do you know what was ultimately 
determined by the Magistrate ?—It was ulti- 
mately determined that he should be detained 
until the following day. They were going to 
hear the charge, I told them how important it 
was to get off that night, and they suggested 
afterwards they should employ counsel, and | 
was advised by Mr. Taylor to employ Mr. 
Palmer, and [ said I would go for him, and I 
went, and whilst [ was gone they were deter- 
mined not to goon till one o'clock to day. 
How did you learn that!—From what fell 
from the officer, L think it was, and confirmed 
by the warrant. Have you got a copy of the 
warrant of the commitment?—Yes. Whiere 
did you get that/—Mr. Taylor insisted upon 
it. Where did you get the warrant of com- 
mitment?—From the Magistrate’s — officer. 
This is it—no, the short one; that is the in- 
formation signed by Mr. Bignold and Mr, 
Booth ?—Yes. I want to know whether it is 
made upon the oath of Mr. keith ’—Yes, 
Did you see Pilgrim after this?—Yes. Have 
you got a copy of the Speaker’s warrant or 
summons ?—Yes. Just produce that, will you? 
—(The witness produced it.) Was this a copy 
that you made that was served.—Yes. Did 
you make it yourself?—I did not; I read 
it over with the original. Is it a copy ?—It is. 
Is that the warrant which you allude to under 
the name of the Speaker’s warrant /—I_ was 
told by Mr. Ashurst’s clerk it was so. The 
hon. Member next called the attention of the 
Ilouse to the following portion of the evidence 
of Mr. Bignold himself:—When did you first 
hear there was a Chairman’s warrant out 
against this gentleman ?—Immediately that 
the prisoner was brought before us, within ten 
minutes. That was on the Thursday morning ? 
—No, on the Thursday evening at five o’clock. 
Had you not heard a Chairman’s warrant 
was out against that witness before five o’clock 
on Thursday evening ’—I had not. When 
was the first application made to you about 
apprehending this man?—Qn the Wednesday 
night about ten o’clock. Were you applied 
to to sign a warrant?—I was applied to by 
Mr. Keith and Mr. Joseph John Blake, to 
take their charge and grant a warrant. Did 
you refuse to take their charge and grant a 
warrant that night ?—I think I wished them 
to call on the Mayor, and the reply was, 
that they had been to the Mayor, that 
he was indisposed, and wished me to taxe the 
case; and I said, as it was so late, and I did 
not do justice business at my own house, I 
would meet them on the following morning at 
teu o'clock at the Town-hall. You thought it 
too late to sign a warrant in a ease of felony, 
when you were told the felon was in the 
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town ?—We do not sign a warrant without the 
usual form; the case is preferred before the 
sword-bearer, and afterwards the deposition is 
made, the warrant is then issued; [ do not act 
as justice clerk myself. Was there no deposi- 
tion made or offered to be made, that night ? 
— Yes, offered to be made, there was, but at 
a very late hour. You refuscd to sign a 
warrant that night, or declined it—I deferred 
them till the following morning,” 

The hon. Member conciuded by stating 
that he did not thiak that any one who 
had read the evidence could deny that the 
conduct of the Magistrates was strongly 
reprehensible, and he should conclude, 
therefore by moving “ That Samuel Big- 
nold and E. T. Booth, Esqrs., be taken 
into the custody of the Scrgeant-at- Arms 
attending this louse, and that Mr. 
Speaker do issue his warrants accordingly. 

Mr. Wilkams Wynn thought that there 
was no precedent for the course proposed 
to be pursued by the hou. Member for 
Ipswich. It had always been the practice 
for any hon. Member, preferring a charge 
of breach of privilege against any indi- 
vidual, to state the grounds on which the 
accusation was founded—for having ab- 
sconded, or been guilty of bribery, or 
some offence of that description; but 
simply to move that he be taken into 
custody for having violated the privileges 
of the House, and that without any Re- 
solution to that effect being affirmed by 
the House, was a course of proceeding so. 
unusual, that he hoped the hon. Member 
would see the propriety of abandoning 
his present Motion. 

Mr. Patrick M. Stewart objected to the 
specific Motion of the hon. Member for 
Ipswich, because it appeared to him that 
the decision of the Committee did not 
warrant it. At the same time he felt it his 
duty to move an Amendment to the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Member, which he be- 
lieved would meet the wishes of all parties. 
He was persuaded that the impression 
made on the Committee was precisely that 
stated in the Report, and he was equally 
convinced that no one who heard the evi- 
dence with an impartial mind could come 
to a different conclusion. Therefore with- 
out going into any details which were 
already before the House, and which 
would speak for themselves, he was anxious 
that some further information should be 
aftorded to the House on the conduct of 
the magistrates on this occasion. This 
might, he conceived, be effected without 
touching upon, or extending too far, any 
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of their privileges by the Motion which he 
would submit, and which was, that Messrs. 
Bignold and Booth be ordered to attend 
at the Bar on Friday next. 

Mr. Rigby Wason said, that he should 
adopt the Motion of the hon. Member, 
and withdraw his own. 

Viscount Stormont said, that he knew 
it to be the most anxious wish of these 
Gentlemen to appear at the Bar of the 
House, and give every full and satisfactory 
explanation of their conduct, but before 
they came up it was necessary that he 
should say a few words to vindicate them 
from the suspicion which the Report of the 
Committee had cast upon them. He 
would state what occurred on Pilgrim 
being taken into custody at Norwich. 
The magistrates had sent for the Recorder 
and Town Clerk of Norwich, their legal 
advisers, with a view to consulting them, 
but before the arrival of those officers, 
Pilgrim was withdrawn from their custody, 
and sent to the House of Correction for 
safe custody. Mr. Bignold was a most 
respectable gentleman, of large property, 
and was not only a magistrate of Norwich, 
but also of the county of Norfolk. Mr. 
Booth was also a gentleman of great re- 
spectability : and both were quite incapa- 
ble of joining in any conspiracy, as was 
insinuated, to defeat the ends of justice, 
or to violate any of the privileges of that 
House. 

Mr. Sheil said, that when he inquired, a 
few nights ago, whether it was the inten- 
tion of the noble Lord, the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, that Mr. 
Bignold should be continued in the Com- 
mission of the Peace, the Attorney-Gene- 
ral replied that the Government had no 
control over him, as lie was merely a 
Magistrate, appointed by the Corporation 
of Norwich, but it now appeared that he 
was a Magistrate for the county of Nor- 
folk also. If, therefore, no other Mem- 
ber of the House took the matter up, he 
should, on a future day, move an Address 
to the Crown to have Mr. Bignold re- 
moved from the Commission of the Peace. 

Mr. Scarlett said, that so great was 
Mr. Bignold’s anxiety to have an imme- 
diate investigation into his conduct, that, 
when he heard that his name was mixed 
up with the inquiry before the Ipswich 
Committee, he came to town and offered 
himself for examination before that Com- 
mittee. He hoped this case would not be 
looked at in a partial light, because these 
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Gentlemen might have supported one 
party rather than another at an election, 
but that it would be judged of on its real 
merits. The Magistrates did not feel that 
they were bound to liberate from their 
custody and give into the hands of 
another person a prisoner who was charged 
with a felony, upon the authority of a 
summons from the Chairman of an Election 
Committee. They would certainly not be 
bound ;to obey, in this respect, a subpena 
from any of the superior Courts of Law, 
Nor would even the Speaker’s warrant 


justify them in parting with their prisoner. 


If the law were otherwise, it ought to be 
declared, but he did not think it ever 
would; and until it was, the Magistrates 
had at least good grounds for doubting the 
authority of the Speaker's warrant to 
supersede their own. To come to a fair 
and dispassionate judgment on this ques- 
tion, the whole case must be heard, and 
when that should take place, he had no 
doubt of the entire exculpation of the 
Magistrates. 

Lord John Russell said, that it was not 
his intention to go into the merits of this 
case at present; but he would suggest 
that, as the examination was likely to last 
several hours, it would be better to have 
the attendance of those gentlemen at the 
Bar on Saturday morning. 

Mr. Chapman thought it would be 
better to refer the case to a Committee, 
and he should wish to include Messrs. 
Sewell and Blake in the investigation. 

Mr. Charles Buller said, that he should 
also propose that Mr. Keith should attend. 
It was proper that he should have an 
opportunity of explaining at the Bar some 
very suspicious parts of his evidence. He 
moved that Mr. Keith be included in the 
order to attend at the Bar. 

Mr. Williams Wynn admitted that he 
had not looked into the evidence as # 
respected Keith, and he thought it would 
be more regular if the hon. Member gave 
notice of his Motion to include Mr. Keith 
in the order. 

Mr. Blackstone said, that after the un- 
just aspersions that had been cast upon 
Mr. Keith, he should, in justice to him, 
read parts of the evidence which he had 
given before the Committee. Here the 
hon. Member referred to the evidence to 
show that Mr. Keith had satisfactorily 
answered all the questions put to him, and 
had acquitted himself of all blame. 

Sir John Wrottesley said, that by com- 
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aring the dates of the transactions in 
which Mr. Keith was concerned, it would 
be found that he was by no means blame- 
less. It appeared thaty Mr. Keith went to 
Calais to tell Pilgrim that his desk had 
been broken open, and papers found which 
would lead to a prosecution against him 
for embezzlement if he returned to Nor- 


wich, but that while he remained out of 


England he was safe. This was clearly 
done to keep Pilgrim away, and to pre- 
vent his giving evidence, If this were 
true, Keith was clearly a party to the 
conspiracy. 

Mr. Williams Wynn said, that if it 
should turn out that this charge of felony 
was trumped up against Pilgrim, those 
who were concerned in such a proceeding 
were, both in a civil and criminal sense, 
responsible ; but it would be a very incon- 
venient course for that House to go into 
an inquiry as to whether the charge was a 
bona fide one, at a time that Pilgrim was 
about to be placed on his trial. 

Mr. Charles Buller said, that he had 
not as yet gone into the case, which he 
was confident he should be able to estab- 
lish against Keith, nor should he do so 
now, but should give notice to that effect 
for to-morrow, when he thought it would 
be found that the case against Mr. Keith 
was not so slight as some hon. Members 
seemed to imagine. 

Mr. Wodehouse, on the part of Messrs. 
Sewell, Blake, and Keith, was prepared 
to state their perfect readiness to meet any 
investigation into their conduct. He could 
not, therefore, acquiesce in the premature 
judgment given by the hon. Baronet oppo- 
site (Sir J. Wrottesley) but would wait 
for the day of inquiry, when it would be 
seen who was right and who was wrong, 

Mr. Hughes Hughes was very unwilling 
to prolong this discussion, but having been 
a member of the Committee, (and he 
might appeal to his hon. Friend, the 
Chairman of it, whether he did not pay 
every possible attention to the whole of 
the evidence) a love of justice impelled 
him to make one remark. He witnessed 
the demeanour and conduct, as well as 

heard the evidence, of Mr. Bignold the 
Magistrate, and of Messrs. Blake and 
Keith, the solicitors, before the Com- 
mittee, and had a strong impression that 
the proposed examination of those gentle- 
men by the House, would terminate in 
their complete acquittal of every charge of 
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any kind, with reference to this case, 
Having this persuasion, he had felt it to 
be his duty to state it, and to beg hon. 
Members to suspend their judgment upon 
evidence admitted to be both incomplete 
and ex-parte. 

Sir Iobert Peel said, that there could be 
no doubt that it was the wish of the House 
to have some further investigation, and he 
thought it would therefore be better for 
the hon. Member to make his Motion at 
once, rather than give notice for to- 
morrow, unless the House should require 
It, 

Mr. Charles Buller said, that he should 
move at once, that Thomas Moore Keith 
be ordered to attend on Friday at the 
Bar. ° 

It was finally ordered that Samuel 
signold, Esqy., E. Temple Booth, Esq., 
Mr. Pilgrim, Mr. Money, the cashier of 
Messrs. Blake and Sewell, Mr. Barnes, 
a gaoler, and Mr. Keith, do attend at the 
Bar of the House on Saturday. 


Lornp Hreyrespury’s ApPoInTMENT. | 
Mr, Winthrop Praed rose to bring forward 
the Motion of which he gave notice some 
time back, relative to the appointment of 
Lord Heytesbury as Governor-General of 
India. He did not regret the delay which 
had occurred in bringing forward his Mo- 
tion. ‘The interval of two months, which 
had since elapsed, must have had the effect 
of calming, and, in a great measure, of re- 
moving, any fecling of asperity to which 
the discussion might have led, had the 
subject been brought under the notice of 
the House immediately after the notice 
was given. He trusted that the question, 
as it was one relating entirely to the go- 
vernment of India, would be considered 
entirely upon its own merits, and apart 
from all party and_ political considera- 
tions. Not troubling the House with any 
further preface, he would now proceed to 
state the facts of the case as shortly as he 
could. In the month of October last, 


some difficulty arising between the Go- 


vernment and the Directors of the East- 
India Company, as to the appointment of 
a successor to Lord William Bentinck, as 
Governor-General of India, the Directors 
proposed that Sir Charles Metcalfe should 
be appointed provisionally to succeed him, 
and to perform the duties till a successor 
should be named. ‘The then President of 
the Board of Control, however, stated that 





conspiracy, collusion, or misconduct of 





Government declined to approve of the 
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continuation of Sir Charles Metcalfe in the 
possession of that authority, and that it 
was their decided opinion that in the 
existing state of affairs in India no time 
ought to be lost in appointing a successor 
to Lord William Bentinck. In the follow- 
ing month, a change of Government took 
place, and, in January, 183.5, Lord Heytes- 


bury was appointed, by the Government of 


his right hon. Friend (Sir R. Peel), to 
the situation of Governor-General, in 
the room of Lord William Bentinck. 
It scarcely became him, holding the situa- 
tion which he at that time held, to speak 


of the noble Lord who was at the head of 


the Board of Control at that period, but 
he would unequivocally declare his con- 
viction that the only motive by which 
Lord Ellenborough had been actuated in 
selecting Lord Heytesbury was that he 
was a fit man for the situation. Between 
Lord Heytesbury and the then President 
of the Board of Control there was scarcely 
a personal acquaintance ; no motives of 
improper partiality could, therefore, be 
imputed to his noble Friend. He would 
fearlessly assert, therefore, that Lord Ellen- 
borough was wholly free from any impu- 
tation of that kind. The Government of 
Sir Robert Peel was put an end to in 
April, 1835, and the present Ministers 
thought fit to advise his Majesty to revoke 
the appointment of Lord Heytesbury. As 
far as hecould understand no correspond- 
ence took place in relation to this very 
important step between the Directors and 
the Board of Control. The Directors had 
no opportunity afforded them of stating 
what objections they entertained to this 
extreme exercise of power—of saying 


whether they approved or disapproved of 


the revocation of the appointment, made 
so short atime previously. It was then 
notified to the Directors that no appoint- 
ment of a successor to Lord William 
Bentinck would be announced until after 
that noble Lord’s return to this country. 
By the Act of 1833— the last Act in 
which the affairs of the Company were 
brought to a final arrangement—-it was 
provided that if, within two months after a 
vacancy in the office of Governor General, 
no appointment to the situation was made 
by the Directors the nomination then 
lapsed to the Crown. From the corre- 
spondence which took place between the 
Directors and the Board of Control he 
understood that the two months were to 
be considered as commencing not from 
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the appointment of Lord Heytesbury, but 
from the return of Lord William Bentinck, 
If that were really the intention of the 
Government, he (Mr. Praed) maintained 
that it would be an anomalous and un- 
constitutional proceeding, and would be 
placing the East-India Company in a 
position which they had never oceupied 
before, and which could not fail of being 
most injurious to their interests, as well as 
to the good government of the great 
empire of India, Under the circum- 
stances he had mentioned, if the Court 
of Directors were to recommend any suc- 
cessor to Lord Heytesbury, they would 
do so with the knowledge that the ap- 
pointment, whatever it might be, would 
not be approved of by the Government. 
Was there any reason whatever which could 
enable a Government fairly to one to 


the appointment of Lord He »ytesbury ? If 


there were any personal objections to that 
noble Lord, if the right hon. Bart. (Sir 
John Hobhouse), without going into a dis- 
closure of those objections, would state 
that he had found in the personal character 
of the noble Lord anything that led him 
to believe that in the noble Lord’s hands 
the government of India would not be so 
well administered, or that the commands 
from this country would not be so fairly 
or discreetly obeyed, he would admit that 
his Motion must fall to the ground; but 
if it should turn out that there was no 


reason for vacating the appointment of 


Lord Heytesbury except that of a political 
difference of opinion, then he thought he 
could show that that political difference, 
however wide it might be, was not a suf- 
ficient reason to warrant the Government 
in the step they had taken. If there were 
no personal objection to Lord Heytesbury, 
could it be pretended that the circumstance 
of his having received his appointment 
from a Government professing principles 
opposed to that now in power should be 
sufficient to warrant the present Ministry 
in vacating it? Was the right hon. Bart. 
(Sir John Hobhouse) sure that because 
Lord Heytesbury was selected by a 


Government professing a different line of 


policy from that pursued by the right hon. 
Bart. and his colleagues, that the nominee 
of that Government could not be a fit 
servant of theirs? He appealed with con- 


fidence to the right hon. Baronet himself 


upon that point. Was there in Lord 
Ellenborough’s administration of the affairs 
of India anything of such a nature as led 
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the right hon. Baronet to think that any | need only allude to his mission to Lisbon. 


person appointed by him would neces 
sarily be unfit to take part in the govern 
ment of India? 
lately presided over the Board of Contro 
had left bebind him sufficient evidence te 
show that he had no disposition to abusé 


the powers of his office. ‘The very first | racter to bring to a successful issu 
measure of that noble Lord was the re- 


-| It was, he believed, his services the 


* e 
-| which were considered as having entit io 
The noble Lord who| him to the Peerage. He was ares 
|| there under circumstances of peculiai 


) dificulty and delicacy, which required 


>} something more than mere personal cha- 





conduct was highly approved of by Mr. 


duction of a lucrative office which had | Canning, and subsequently by Lord L 


been established by his immediate prede- 
cessor, and of which his immediate prede- 
cessor had undoubtedly contemplated the 
Beyond that, he recom- 


continuance. 
mended the disuse of a foreign languag 


in the courts of law, the discontinuance | 


of the practice of payne the Judges by 
fees, and finally he rec ommended the abo- 


lition of the expensive establishment of 
Then, with res pect 


the Bombay Marine. 
to patronage, he would give a single in- 
stance of the manner in which patronage 
had been dispensed by Lord Ellenborough. 
Within the course of a week after the 
appointment of Lord Heytesbury, Lord 
Ellenborough received an application on 
behalf of an officer, requesting the noble 
Lord to make interest with Lord Heytes- 
bury to give him some situation under his 
government inIndia. Lord Ellenborough 
at once inclosed the application to Lord 
Heytesbury, adding, in a note by which 
it was accompanied, these .words ;—“ | 
assure you that in transmitting to you 
these applications from others, the farthes 
thing from my desire is to influence your 
judgment in the selection of the fittest 
persons for every office.” Now, as to Lord 
Heytesbury himself, was there anything 
in his character, could anything be shown 
throughout the whole of his political life, 
to prove that he was not fully entitled to 
the confidence of his Sovereign and of the 
country ; anything to impugn his political 
conduct, his talent, or his integrity, 
whether in public or in private life? Such 
being the case, he thought he might fairly 
call upon the Government to state some 
specific reasons for the treatment that 
noble Lord had received, and not to fritter 
away so serious a case in vague declama- 
tion and general objection, founded merely 
upon slight political differences. Lord 
Heytesbury, it was well known, had, in 


| the Ippo intment, and also the power ¢ 


i downe. If there was nothing—as he trusted 
| he had sufficiently proved there was t 
| to object to in tl public or pel nal 
| conduct of Lord " ‘ytesbury, | a 
{ } ois 
»} see what pos ible ground there « kl b 

; . 

for revoking his appointment 

was, th it his political Opinions were not 
i actly of the same tendency as those of tly 
5 


present Government. Iie did not mean to 
deny that ¢ 
of dome what they had done in this eas 
| but he must deny that, admittine the 
power to exist, the discretion was here 
prudently exercised. It was not, properly 
speaking, an exercise of the original in- 
alienable prerogative of the Crown, which 
was enjoyed independent of statute. The 
prerogative exercised here by the Crown 
was the creature of an Act of Parliament. 
The King’s prerogative, properly so called 
did not Civ e th e pow r either to appoint 
or to recal a Governor-General of Indi: 
The first Act which veste 
the power of a 
Governor-General ¢ i 
Mr. Pitt, in 1784 

difference contested between Mr. Pitt 
and Mr. Fox, in their India Bills, was 
whether the patronag 


iovernm<( nt possess | the powen 
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should rest with 
the Crown or with the Directors. By 
the Act, the power of appointm 
vested in the Court of Directors, the 
Crown having the —s 





rof control over 
DI 
recall. He saa ead) a short passage 
from the speech of Mr. Pitt, to shew 
what were his views upon ats point :— 
“The principal powers 0 f the Board would 
consist in dir cting > what political onje ets 
the Company’s setvants were to pu rs 
and in recalling such as did not pay obe- 
dience to such directions, or give satis- 
factory reasons to show that circumstances 
rendered disobedience a virtue.” he 





the course of his life, filled many places 
of great trust, of great delicacy and diffi- | 
culty, and in all had acquitte 1d himself to | 
the full satisfaction of those who had 
honoured him with their confidenee, He 
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Act of 1813 renewed the same powers, 
and he begged the House to observe that 
the political power thus continued to tl 
Court of Directors was reserved to th 


iin much more distinet terms by t! \ 
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of 1833, By the last named Act the 
Legislature took from the East-India 
Company all their commercial privileges, 
deprived them of their character of mer- 
chants, left them exclusively the 
governors of India. If, therefore, it was 
deemed wise before that they should ex- 
ercise this power with respect to the choice 
of officers and servants, it must necessarily 
be more desirable now, when they ex- 
isted for no other purpose than that of 
governing India. the passing of 
the Act in 1784, when this power was 
first vested in the there was not 
a single pre cedent for the exercise of it in 
suchama 
Ticytesbury. 


Lord Heytesbury’s 


} 
and 


Sinee 
Crown, 


iner as in the recent case of Lord 
Hie mig’ h t perhay S be told 
that the cas Sir George Barlow, in 
1SOG, was anal to that of Lord 
Heytesbury, but a moment’s investigation 
of the show that there 
was no analogy whatever between them. 
What the circumstances of Sn 
George Barlow’s case? Lord Cornwallis 
died holding the Governor-Generalship of 
India. His death was announced to the 
new Government twenty-four hours after 
they had kissed hands. In the difficulty 
—the almost impossibility of obtaining an 
immediate successor to Lord Cornwallis, 
Sir George Barlow was temporarily ap- 
pointed. This appointment was declared 
as never intended to be permanent. But 
even supposing it to have been permanent, 
upon further consideration of Sir George 
Barlow’s fitness, the Government of the 
dav recommended the Crown to exercise 
its” prerogative and to withdraw him from 
the Government. But there was this 
striking difference between the case of 
Sir George Barlow and the case of Lord 
Heytesbury. The same Government who 
recommended the appointment of Sir 
Barlow, recommended the revo- 
cation of that appointment. Its revo- 
cation might have been wise or unwise ; 
but it never could afford an argument that 
from thenceforward, on every change of 
Government at home, the opinions of 
individuals holding responsible situations 
in India should be inquired into, and 
their agreement or disagreement with the 
sentiments of the ruling party in England 
be taken as the ground for continuing or 
discontinuing their appointments. To 
admit such a proposition would be to 
establish a dangerous precedent. 
There was this difference between 
the cases of Sir George Barlow and Lord 
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Heytesbury, that in the case of the former 
a considerable previous discussion took 
place between the Ministry and the Court 
of Directors, and the whole proceeding 
was conducted in a manner totally differ- 
ent from that which the Right Hon. 
Baronet the present President of the 
Board of Control had thought it necessary 
to adopt. In his opinion, nothing could 
be more unwise than that the direct 
patronage of the members of the Indian 
Government should be placed exclusively 
in the hands of the Crown. The test 
of political opinion here would be a very 
unsafe guide as to the qualifications of a 
man to discharge high and important 
duties in India. It was also necessary 
that the person appointed to fill the 
situation of Governor-General of India 
should possess the confidence of the 
Court of Directors as well as of the 
Government of the day. Besides, if such 
a principle were adopted with respect 
to the Governor-General, it would be 
necessary that the Governor of every 
separate presidency should be appointed 
inthe same manner. Hence would result 
an instability and want of security in the 
Government of India, which could not be 
otherwise than deeply injurious to the 
interests of that country. No_ possible 
reason could be assigned for the treat- 
ment Lord Ueytesbury met with but his 
being supposed to entertain _ political 
opinions not exactly consonant with those 
of the Government. The whole expense 
and trouble of preparation were incurred, 
everything was ready, nothing remained 
but that he should sail for India, but he 
was prevented from doing so. Now under 
those circumstances, if want of confidence, 
or in other words, want of coincidence in 
political opinion, would justify the can- 
celling of Lord Heytesbury’s appointment, 
it would also justify his recall, if he had 
gone out. But was there any one who 
would contend, that the recalling of the 
noble lord on that ground would be jus- 
tifiable under the words of Mr. Pitt’s act, 
which in that respect was continued in 
1833? There was another reason why 
this precedent was a most dangerous one. 
In this country, where the demand for 
men capable of filling all departments of 
the public service could be readily sup- 
plied, it was necessary that every import- 
aut public office shoul 1 be filled by persons 
in the confidence of Government; but in 
ludia there was often difficulty in filling 
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many important appointments with men 
of proper qualifications; and if this prin- 
ciple of coincidence in political opinion 
with the Government at home were to 
be adopted, the difficulty would be in- 
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creased by having to select from only | 
| service; when they considered the im- 


one party—a principle which never had 
been adopted with respect to appoint- 
ments in India. Another reason against 
the adoption of this principle was this 
—that it was most important to the sta- 


bility of our dominion in India that the | 
directors should have the great author- | 
ity in their own hands, in order that the | 
respect of the people of India should be | 
Was it, then, at such | 


continued to them. 
a moment as this that the Government 
should expose them to the contempt of 
the people of India by suddenly, and 
without any reason assigned, cancelling 
the appointment of the Governor on whom 
their choice had fallen? Let him add, 
that if the Government set the example 
of teaching Governors-General of India 
that they exist as such only by the con- 
tingency of agreeing in political opinion 
with the administration at home, they 
would teach them also tomake all their 
patronage and influence subservient to the 
continuance of the Government at home. 
It was well known that since 1784 the 
Government had administered the affairs 
of India without any reference to European 
politics. He had the authority of one 
whose opinion on Indian affairs would 
have deserved weight with the House—he 
alluded to Mr. C. Grant, who stated his 
Opinion as to the necessity of giving the 
company extensive power and who de- 
scribed its utility in these words : 

‘But there was one point which he 
could not omit to notice—it was, that by 
the interposition of the Company between 
this country and the people of India, 
India had been preserved from being 
agitated by those constant fluctuations of 
party and political feelings which were so 
strong in this country, and, than which, 
nothing could have opposed a more for- 
midable barrier to the improvement of the 
people of India. He had now briefly 
stated some of the reasons which had in- 
duced the Government to believe that, on 
the whole, it would be the wisest plan to 
continue the Company in the political 
administration of the country.’”* 

The Marquess of Lansdowne spoke to 
the same effect :— 
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“When they considered the many and 
important advantages which had accrued 
to the people of India and of this country 
from that Administration ; when they con- 
sidered the number of useful and able 
servants trained up by, and now in, its 


portauce in a part of the world where 
public opinion was so delicate of main- 
taining unimpaired a body whose ability 
in intervening between all party conflicts 
in this country had been so often mani- 
fested ; when they considered that in that 
body was invested an immense patronage, 
which, amidst its political changes, neither 
Government nor Parliament could scramble 
for; when they considered that in their 
new and undivided character, as Sov 

reigns alone, the Fast-India Company 
would be enabled, still more than before, 
to maintain and extend the great interest 
confided to them; and, when their Lord- 
ships considered that the Company would 
still be accountable to Parliament for the 
course they might hereafter adopt, he 
trusted all would agree with him in the 
wisdom and propriety of this portion of the 
plan for the settlement of the question.”* 

In the same spirit his eloquent friend 
Mr. Macaulay observed :— 

“* What we want is a body independent 
of Government, and no more than inde- 
pendent, not a tool of the Treasury, nor 
a tool of the Opposition. No new plan 
which I have heard proposed would give 
us such a body. TheCompany, strange as 
its constitution may be, is such a body. It 
iy is a Corporation neither Whig nor Tory 
—neither High-church nor Low-church. 
It cannot be charged with having been for 
or against the Catholic Bill—for or against 
the Reform Bill. It has constantly acted 
with a view not to English politics but to 
Indian politicst+.” 

All he asked of Ministers was, to follow 
the example set by his right hon. Friend 
(Sir Robert Peel). When the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir R. Peel) came into office he 
found a gentleman appointed to the 
situation of Governor of Bombay. That 
gentleman had acted in opposition to 
the then Government, yet he was not 
recalled; but there was a still stronger 
case, that of a Member of the Legislative 
Council of Calcutta, Mr. Macaulay, who 
had been appointed by the Government 
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preceding that of his right hon. Friend (Sir 
R. Peel), and whose recall, if the principle 
adopted by the present Government were 
to be adhered to, would have something 
stronger than the reason for the recall 
of Lord Heytesbury to recommend it. 
There was even something further, that 
might, independently of political consi- 
derations, have justified his recall. The 
gentleman to whom he alluded was Mr. 

Macaulay. When at the Board of Con- 
trol he had an opportunity of observing 
some of the first acts of that hon. Gentle- 
man, which, without going into their 
nature, might be fairly described as not in 
perfect fitness with the situation he occu- 
pied. He referred to the interpretation 
of a Clause in the East-India Act, and to 
the hon. Gentleman’s situation as a Legis- 
lative Member of the Council. Without 
entering into a discussion of that question, 
he would merely say that that proceeding 
appeared to him fairly to subject the hon. 
Gentleman to some slight degree of censure, 
Now that hon. Gentleman was, in the 
strongest manner conceivable, opposed to 
the Government of the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir R. Peel), and if the difference between 
Lord Heytesbury and the First Lord of 
the Treasury were sufficient to justify the 
noble Lord’s revocation, then the dif- 
ference between Mr. Macaulay and the 
head of the late Government was sufficient 
to justify the Ministry in recalling him 
from his appointment. He knew that he 
had brought forward this question very im- 
perfectly. To him it appeared a most 
important one, and therefore he thought 
it most desirable to state it calmly and 
temperately. However he might have 
failed to do justice to the question, he 
hoped that credit would be given him for 
avoiding everything tending to excite 
acrimony or party feeling. He was quite 
sure that, whatever might be the right 
hon. Gentleman’s (Sir John Hobhouse’s) 
opinion of the principle he had endeavoured 
to enforce, he would agree with him that 
with the management of East-Indian affairs 
no political partisanship should be mingled. 
When public servants were sent to India 
it was next to impossible, from the nature 
of their education and their habits, for 
them to judge of questions concerning the 
Indian Government except upon local in- 
formation. It was therefore the duty of 


a Government to send out the most un- 
prejudiced men, and not to add the igno- 
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partisan. On the same principle ought 
the House of Commons to act in passing 
their judgment upon official appointments 
to the Government of India, or otherwise 
they would adopt a course which, by 
general admission, must be most detri- 
mental to the public interests. The hon. 
Member concluded by moving for copies 
of any communications which have passed 
between the Board of Commissioners for 
the affairs of India and the Court of 
Directors of the East-India Company, on 
the subject of the revocation of the ap- 
pointment of Lord Heytesbury asGovernor- 
General of India. 

Sir John Hobhouse would endeavour, 
in the best way he could, to follow the 
hon. Gentleman who had brought forward 
the Motion, through the address with 
which he had accompanied it. Perhaps, 
in the first place, he might be allowed to 
say, that he should be much better pleased, 
and the Government of which he was a 
humble Member, would be much better 
pleased, if a view of the duty which they 
owed to themselves and to the country, 
would permit them to produce the papers 
for which the hon. Gentleman had moved. 
Rising to answer and to explain why it 
was that the King’s Government thought 
fit to advise his Majesty to cancel the ap- 
pointment of Lord Heytesbury, it was not 
his intention in any way to detract from 
the acknowledged merits of that noble 
Lord. For himself he could say, that it 
would have been far more satisfactory, if 
he could have entered the office which he 
had then the honour to hold, without 
commencing by an act which he was 
quite aware might become the source of 
discontent between the Court of Di- 
rectors and himself. With respect to 
the papers for which the hon. Gentle- 
man had moved, he could not distinctly 
make out whether or not he intended se- 
tiously to insist upon having them, If 
he did so, undoubtedly it would be his 
duty decidedly to object to the production 
of them. In the first place he did so for 
the manifest reason that no good what- 
ever could come from the production of 
them. The hon. Gentleman, the House, 
and the country, knew all that it was need- 
ful to know on the subject. The hon. 
Gentleman, the House, and the country 
knew full well that his Majesty’s present 
Advisers had thought fit to recommend to 
his Majesty to negative the appointment 
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Generalship of India. If there were any- | nisters were obliged to tell each individual 
thing wrong in that, it was quite compe- | to his face the personal objections they had 
tent for the House of Commons to come to | to him, or if, which would be the same 
a decision on the fact, and to say at once | thing, their correspondence upon this sub- 
that the prerogative of the Crown had | ject were to be laid before Parliament, the 
been abused. If the House of Commons | situation of Ministers would be intolerable 
disapproved of the act of the Ministers, it | to any one who possessed the common 
was for the House of Commons to express | feelings of aman. On these grounds he 
its disapprov:l. The hon. Gentleman} must object to the production of the cor- 
need not be told—for his experience must | respondence moved for.” * That which 
have taught him already—that it would be | operated with Lord Grenville, and induced 
extremely inconvenient to produce any | the Ministers of that day to say, that they 
documents referring to a confidential in- | would not tell wh y it was th it they ob- 
tercourse between the Board of Commis- jected to Sir George Barlow being made 
sioners for the Affairs of India and the! permanent Governor-General of India, 
Court of Directors. The hon. Gentleman | also induced him to say, on the part of the 
must be aware that if it were so, generally | Government of which he had the honour 
speaking, upon almost every subject, more | to be a humble Member, that unless the 
particularly must it be so upon the subject | House of Commons should force them, by 
to which his speech had referred. Sup- {a decided vote against them, they would 
pose, for instance, if it were the fact— | not consent to inform the House why it 
which he did not mean to say it was—that | had revoked the appointment of Lord 
in consequence of some communication | Heyte ssbury. If the House should compel 
which he (Sir J. Hobhouse) had held with | them, of course they must bow to its deci- 
the Court of Directors, he should feel him-{ sion, but he thought it woul! not force 
self obliged io take a personal objection | them to depart from the uniform course 
to Lord Heytesbury, and that, in so doing, | hitherto pursued. If he were to follow 
it had been his misfortune to bring forward | the hon. Gentleman through the whole of 
a reason founded upon facts known to him- | his speech, pointing out where he was 
self or to others, which might bear hard, | wrong and where right, he should be de- 
or at least uncomfortably, upon the noble | parting from the rule which had been laid 
Lord—if that had been the case—he re- | down as that which it was his duty to pur- 
peated he did not say it was—what would ‘sue, and should be throwing more licht 
have been the inconvenience, what the | upon the subject than he felt himself jus- 
impropriety of producing such documents | tified in doing. But there were one or two 
as those for which the hon. Member had | points on which, without going out of the 
moved? And here, perhaps, he (Sir J. | course he had prescribed for himself, he 
Hobhouse) might be permitted to quote | thought he could answer the hon, Gentle- 
the opinion of as great, perhaps a greater, ,; man: points in respect of which the hon. 
man than any now to be found in the’) Gentleman had stated that he considered 
country—he alluded to Lord Grenville. | the Board of Control to have failed in its 
In the year 1806 Lord Grenville resisted | duty. For the act of recalling, or more 
the Motion of Lord Melville for the pro- | properly speaking of vacating the order for 
duction of the papers and correspondence Lord Heytesbury’s appointment, of course 
between the Court of Directors and the! the King’s Cabinet was responsible. If 
then Board of Control, respecting the re- | there was anything discourteous or impro- 
call of Sir George Barlow from his situa- | per in the mode in which the act was done, 
tion as Governor-General, in this decisive} he alone was amenable; but he did not 
and conclusive language—* If the private | think that in his intercourse with the Court 
reasons and personal objections which of Directors, he had ever done anything 
made Ministers refuse the appointment of | which could be considered as at all an 
any individual must be made a matter of | encroachment on their honour, or as show- 
public discussion, no persons would be | ing forgetfulness of their individual or col- 
found to take the situation of Ministers. | lective respectability, as well as power. 
There might be many reasons why, with- | When the hon. Ge ntleman first approach- 
out crime being imputable to an individual, led this Question, he spoke of what had 
Ministers might suppose him unfit to taken place as of a violation of the cone 
be trusted with the interests of millions. 
If, however, in every individual case Mi- | 
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it should be matter of praise. The only 


with some alarm at the Acts of Parliament | thing in which there was the least appear- 


bearing upon the Question, to sce in what 
point he had violated the constitution, but 
had not been able to find any. The hon. 
Gentleman asked him why, on his own 
account, and on the responsibility of the 
Government, he had given the Court of 
Directors the assurance that there would 
be no appointment to supply the place of 
Lord Wm. Bentinck, for two months after 
his arrival ? ‘The reason why he had given 
that assurance was this. When the King’s 
Government thought it their duty to 
vacate the appointment of Lord Heytes- 
bury, they considered it right to intimate 
to the Court of Directors that they would 
not take advantage in any way of the lapse 
by which, according to both the old and 
the new Act of Parliament, if the Court of 
Directors did not appoint a governor within 
two months of the vacancy, the appoint- 
ment fell to the Crown. Having made this 
communication to the Board of Directors, 
he had the satisfaction of being informed 
by them, that the arrangement was per- 
fectly satisfactory to them. He did not 
mean that the vacation of Lord Heytes- 
bury’s appointment was satisfactory to 
them, for he believed it was most unsatis- 
factory tothem; but he meant that the as- 
surance that he gave them was satisfactory; 
he having received a communication from 
them, that his word of honour was suffi- 
cient for them. Shortly after, however, 
he had another letter from the Court of 
Directors, asking him whether or not his 
letter might not be fairly interpreted to 
mean, that the two months should com- 
mence to run from the arrival of Lord 
William Bentinck, and not from the vaca- 
tion of Lord Heytesbury’s appointment. 
In his reply, he said, that he thought there 
could be no doubt about his meaning being 
that the two months should commence 
to run from the vacating of the warrant of 
Lord Heytesbury’s appointment; but he 
added, that if it was more agreeable to the 
Court of Directors, which he saw from 
their letter it would be, that the time should 
commence to run from the arrival of Lord 
Bentinck, the Government were willing 
they should have the greatest latitude in 
interpreting his letter, and that they were 
the masters to say whether the two months 
should commence to run from the vacation 
of the appointment of Lord Heytesbury or 
not. So far from this being a matter of 
charge against the Government he thought 








ance of a ground for complaint was, the 
embarrassing situation in which the Court 
of Directors would find themselves placed 
by the sudden accession to office of the 
hon. Gentleman opposite. Indeed, that 
was the main point urged upon him by the 
Chairman and Deputy Chairman, who, 
although they said they were willing to 
take his word, wanted to know how they 
were to be guaranteed against the appoint- 
ments of the preceding Government? ‘To 
this he had replied, that he could give no 
guarantee as to what would be done, but 
that he thought they need anticipate no 
dificulty if their opponents again came 
into power, as there could be little doubt 
of Lord Heytesbury being again appointed, 
but that they might be sure of removing 
all difficulty by announcing every two 
months that they had made an appoint- 
ment, which he, with all civility, would tell 
them could not be agreed to. It was no 
fault of his (Sir J. Hobhouse’s) that the 
hon. Gentleman had dragged into the dis- 
cussion the name of a noble Lord, to whom 
he hoped he should not give offence by 
the manner in which he should endeavour 
to speak of him. The hon. Gentleman 
had asked, whether there was any thing 
about that noble Lord to which he or the 
Governmenthad aright to object—whether 
there was any personal objection to him ? 
meaning, he presumed, an objection con- 
nected with his personal character. His 
answer was, ** None at all.” How could 
the hon. Gentleman ask the question ? 
The hon. Member asked, also, whether 
there was any political objection to th 
noble Lord, and at this question he was 
equally surprised. Another question 
might answer it. Did the hon. Gentle- 
man think, that supposing the present 
Government had been in power at the 
time, they would have appointed Lord 
Heytesbury.—[Mr. Praed : No.}—Would 
it have been a charge, then, against the 
Government for not appointing him? Did 
the hon. Gentleman really think that he 
was bound to state to the hon, Gentle- 
man what his objections were to Lord 
Heytesbury, except that his appointment 
would not have been justifiable in the 
eyes of the present Government if its 
members had been at the time in office? 
But he would put another question to the 
hon. Gentleman. If Lord Heytesbury had 
under these circumstances gone out, did 
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not the hon. Gentleman think, and would 
he not feel himself bound in candour to 
confess, that the present Ministry would 
have been responsible for the acts of that 
noble Lord ?—[Mr. Praed: The late Go- 
vernment did not recall Sir R. Grant.]— 
The cases were quite distinct, as he 
should presently show. Had Lord Heytes- 
bury gone out, he would have had to 
receive his instructions from the present 
Government, and supposing he had re- 
ceived instructions from the Office he had 
the honour to hold, would not the Govern- 
ment and himself have been answerable 
for the noble Lord’s administration of the 
affairs of India? (Mr, Praed : Certainly.] 
Then that was the real long and short of 
the objection, The King’s Government had 
to consider whether it would be answerable 
for Lord Heytesbury’s government in India 
or would not; and not wishing to be an- 
swerable for it, the course it had to take 
was simple and obvious. Not only were 
they justitied in vacating his appointment, 
but called upon by the constitution to do 
so, for it was one of the first principles of 
the constitution that there should in all 
cases be responsible advisers for every act 
done. This was the real cause of Lord 
Heytesbury not going toIndia. The hon. 
Gentleman had asked him whether or not, 
since he had had the honour of being at | 
the Board of Control, he had not seen 
proofs of the extreme liberality of Lord | 
Ellenborough, and whether he had not | 
thought it his duty to confirm several of | 
his acts? He was a most incompetent 
person to reply to such a question, for he | 
had been in that ofhce but a short time 
compared with the noble Lord; but, al- 
though he might think him a fit head of 
the Board of Control, as far as capacity 
was concerned, that was a very different 
thing from approving of a nominee of his 
as Governor of India. Of course he ob- 
jected to that. He did not object to Lord 
Ellenborough’s capacity to sit at the Board 
of Control, but he objected very much to 
his sending a Governor-General to India 
for him. He was willing to admit that he 
had seen proofs and documents which con- 
vinced him that Lord Ellenborough took 
very large and enlightened views of public 
policy; but that opinion, which he only 
gave because he was asked for it was quite 
a distinct thine from the inference the 
hon. Member wished to be drawn from it, 
viz., that because he considered Lord 
Ellenborough an enlightened and able | 
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man, calculated to play a distinguished 
part in any Government, he should ther 

fore confirm his appointment of Lord 
Heytesbury, who had not sailed from this 
country. There were, moreover, some 
points on which he took the liberty of 
differing from the noble 
objection to confirming his appointment 
i as much strenethe ned by the singular 
fact, that the Governor-General received 
no Instructions in writing on leaving this 
country, either from the Court of Directors 
or the Board of Control. If the noble 
Lord had gone to India with the verbal 
| instructions he had 


tak. aia) 
AOTd; and the 


received tre ih 
they might as far as his 

was concerned, have been 
right or wrong, and the only mode there 
was of freeing himself from his apprehen- 


giving Lord Heytesbury his 


Ellenborough, 
own opinion 





sions, was by 


instruction iS, that was, to a ome the 


Minister rs sponsi ible for his acts, which he 
did not ehoose to do; and, therefore 


with the concurrence of the other Members 
of the 
appointment was at 
tleman had the King’s pre 
That was too bold a task fo1 
him to undertake. But he had made us 


Government, the vacation of hts 
lvised. The hon. Gen- 
not disputed 


rovative. 


which his reading must 
have informed him had beet 
to without etlect in the debate 
He stated, that by the Act of 1784 (Mr. 
Act) the real 


selecting 


arrument 


substantial power of 
the Governor-General of India 
was meant to be vested entirely in the 
iy, and that the whole spirit of t] 
Act was in favour of that prop 
Now, in the debate of 1806, Viscount 
Melville broae is “laid down the principle 
upon which he (Sir John Hobhouse) now 
rested, and appealed to Lord Grenville, 
who was in Parliament at the passing of 
the Act, to say whether the intention of 
the Act was not to establish that prin 
ciple. Lord Grenville afterwards said 
‘“‘ He had been appealed | to Li rscnally as 
to his recollection of the intention of the 
Legislature in passing the Act; heshould, 
therefore, declare most solemnly, that it 
was as clearly in his recollection, as if the 
transaction was of yesterday, that it was 
certainly intended that his Majesty’s Mi 
nisters should 

their own discretion.”* The hon. Gent! 
man appeared willing to allow that 
| position. What complaint, then, wa 
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there against the Government for having 
exercised its discretion in this instance ? 
‘There was none; and the hon. Gentleman 
had not been able in his speech to make 
out any cause of complaint. He would 
here take the liberty of making a remark 
upon one circumstance which he was sure 
must have struck the hon. Gentleman in 
his consideration of this subject; it was, 
that those best acquainted and most inti- 
mately connected with India had not 
thought it worth while to take any special 
notice of this recal of Lord Heytesbury. 
The hon. Gentleman must be aware that it 
was In the power of nine East- India proprie- 
tors to call a Special Court for the purpose 
of considering any subject of importance ; 
but although the vacation of Lord Heytes- 
bury’s appointment had taken place two 
months and a-half back, no Court had 
been called for the purpose of considering 
it; and on Wednesday last, which was the 
first opportunity the proprietors had of 
taking the slightest notice of the matter, 
so jittle attention did it attract, that he 
was informed by an eye-witness, there 
were no more than twenty proprietors 
present beside the Directors, when an ex- 
Director gave notice, on the part of an 


absent proprietor, that he meant on a 


future oceasion 
forward. If, 
in the aflairs of our vast Eastern empire had 
not thought themselves ealled uponto com- 
plain, whatright, or perhaps, more properly 
speaking, what just pretext for complaint 
could the hon.Gentleman set up? The hon. 
Gentleman had said, that the course taken 
by the Government would be injurious to 
the authority of the Court of Directors in 


to bring the subject 
hen, those most interested 


India. Perhaps that eflect might, to acer- 
tain extent, follow, as itmight have followed 
from reading the accounts of the great 
discussions which took place in this House 
in 1833, when the King’s Government 
were opposed on all the important parts 
of this Bill by influential members of the 
Court of Directors, and when the King’s 
Ciovernment earried the Bill through the 
House in spite of them, Butif it were 
necessary that a cordial sympathy should 
exist between the head of our vast empire 
in the East, and the King’s servants at 
heme, it was better that the Court of 
Directors should receive that shock, such 
than that the cordial sympathy 
he spoke of should be destroyed. The 
ion. Gentleman had stated (and he be- 
lieved correctly) that it had been hitherto 
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supposed, that the appointment of the 
Governor-General involved no political feel- 
ing. However that might be, he had the 
authority of a very distinguished member 
of the present Court of Directors, delivered 
in a letter written in 1833, in favour of 
the doctrine, that the Governor-General 
must have the confidence of the Adminis- 
tration at home. Mr. Tucker in his dissent, 
to certain parts of Mr, Grant’s (now Lord 
Glenelg) new India Bill, said, that 
although he thought that the Councils of 
India should be appointed by the Court 
of Directors, yet that the Presidents them- 
selves could not be. His words were these 
—‘* We do not exercise the same inde- 
pendent power in appointing the Governors 
of India. His Majesty’s Ministers must, 
for obvious reasons, be parties to such 
appointments. These high functionaries 
have generally been political characters of 
distinction connected with the Adminis- 
tration, and they must possess the confi- 
dence of the national Government.” 
These were the words of Mr. Tucker in 
1833. Tf, therefore, Lord Heytesbury 
had gone out, the anomalous precedent 
would have been established of a Governor- 
General leaving England for India in 
whom the Government of the day had no 
confidence. Did the hon. Gentleman 
mean to say, that that would be right ? 
He could not say so. For his own part, 
looking to the complex manner in which 
India was to be governed, they would 
have set a precedent liable to the most 
pernicious abuse, if they had allowed a 
man to proceed to India, who, whatever 
his private character might be—whatever 
his capacity might be—had not the appro- 
bation of the Government in concert with 
which he was to act. The hon. Gentle- 
man stated, that the right hon. Baronet 
lately at the head of the Government, 
acted in a manner very different from the 
present Government, and instanced the 
case of Sir Robert Grant and Mr. Ma- 
caulay. But was there any similarity be- 
tween the two cases? Was the right hon. 
Baronet responsible for the appointment 
of Mr. Grant or Mr. Macaulay? Cer- 
tainly not; and had Lord Heytesbury been 
on his passage to India, when the present 
Government came into office, he was far 
from saying, that he should have been 
ready to advise his recal. With respect 
to Mr. Macaulay, individually, he would 
say, with all respect for both sides of 
the House, that he thought it might be 
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quite as well forthem that that right hon. 
Gentleman was not recalled. But really 
what had Mr. Macaulay done, that Lord 
Ellenborough should take credit to himself 
for not recalling him? When the hon. 
Gentleman asked, what Lord Heytesbury 
had done that the present Government 
did not confirm his appointment, he should 
have been prepared to show, that there was 
good ground for recalling Mr. Macaulay, 
before making it a matter of boast, that he 
was not recalled. It appeared that there 
had been a ditierence of opinion as to the 
construction of a Clause in the Act of 
Parliament, and that he had signed papers 
both in a Legislative and Executive 
capacity. Lord Ellenborough, on learning 
this, took Counsels’ opinion on the point, 
and had for answer, that the Act of Par- 
liament did not permit Mr. Macaulay to 
act In any way except as a Legislative 
Member of the Council, and that a power 
of interference on his part as an Executive 
Member, was not sanctioned by the Act. 
There were, however, some doubts as to 
the correctness of that construction, and 
when the matter was before him (Sir John 
Hobhouse) three or four days ago, 
was not quite sure whether some precise 
order should not be sent out to prevent 
any mistake But that Mr. Ma- 
caulay had committed any gross error, of 
which would justify his recall, 
he demed : and he denied any merit to the 
late him, 
He would only briefly reter to the manner 
in which Lord Hevtesbury’s recall 
made, and for which, as he before stated, 
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thing improper in it, 
but he believed 
courtesy on his part, and no informality of 
which the Court of Directors could justly 
complain, It was his interest, as well as 
his pleasure, to keep well with those Gen- 
tlemen with whom he had the honour of 
conversing once a week. But the hon. 
Gentleman said, that the fact was com- 
municated to the Court of Directors with- 
out those previous long conferences which 
took place when Sir George Barlow was 
recalled from India. There were no such 
conferences, he admitted, in the present 
case, and for the best of all reasons, that 
the only reason for the conduct of Mi- 
nisters was, that they had no confidence 


he was sorry for it; 
there had been no want of 
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in Lord Heytesbury, and no arguments of 
the Court of Directors could have 
suaded them to have confidence in hin, 


per- i 
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Ife was not aware that it was necessary for 
him to trespass any further on the atten- 
tion of the House. The Government 
(continued the right hon. Gentleman) 
might, indeed, have adopted a different 
course ; they might have shrunk from the 
responsibility attached to their high office 
—they might have concealed cowardice 
under the mask of candour, and have 
taken credit for a forbearance which their 
conscience would have told them, was 
prompted solely by fear. By such conduct 
they would pe rhaps have won the tempo- 
rary and insincere applause of their adver- 
saries; but they would have incurred, and 
would have merited, the suspicion, if not 
the censure, of their adherents. Such con- 
duct would have disgraced any Administra- 
tion in any day; but for men engaged in 
great, in perilous, and he must be permit- 
ted to add, honourable and useful enter- 
prises—for men presuming to hold the reins 
of power in these times, to delegate duties 
the highest importance to any but 
functionaries of known and tried attach- 
ment both to their principles and persons 
—‘* such feebleness, | say, would be not 
ouly foolish but fatal. For, yielding, as 
would have been the case in this instance, 
to difficulties of their own creating, and 
which a due regard to their honour and 
to their interest, would have forced them 
to they would, is probable, 
have dropped from concession to econces- 
until losing the last remnants both of 
their power, and their character, they would 
have fallen covered with the 
bitter scorn of their enemies, and the con- 
temptuous pity of their friends, For my 
own part, [would rather fail at onee 
an honest effort, surrounded by faithful 
triends, than owe a precarious success to 
the cold co-operation of dubious, dis- 
trustful allies. With the one I could 
console myself under defeat; with the 
other, I could scarcely be reconciled to 
victory.” These principles of Government, 
if they were correct at any time, were 
peculiarly correct at this particular time ; 
and he thought, that amongst many things 
worthy of notice, and which would descend 
in the page ot history to posterity, relative 
to the conduct of the right hon. Baronet 
who was lately at the head of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government, was the declaration 
of that sentiment, in which he declared 
and upheld the necessity of a cordial at- 
tachment between men leagued together for 
a good purpose, and in which he overthrew 
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that miserable pretence of consulting 
“measures and not men.” He trusted, 
that the present Government would act 
upon that principle. He trusted, that 
having commenced by this step (which 
he admitted did seem to be a hardship, 
for he owned that that was his first objec- 
tion to it, and that he felt that it looked 
as if partaking something of personality 
and of political animosity; but feeling the 
necessity of acting upon this, to him in- 
controvertible principle), he trusted that 
the Government with which he had the 
honour now to be connected, would per- 
severe in it, and that whenever they were 
imperiously called upon to do so, they 
would act in strict conformity with the 
principle upon which he had now justified 
Lord Heytesbury’s supercession, He was 
quite sure, that by so acting, they would 
be supported, not only as far as the au- 
thority of Parliament went, but would be 
backed by their own consciences, as well 
as by the approving voice of their country. 
He was obliged, therefore, to oppose the 
production of these papers; for he could 
not be a party to the disclosure of a con- 
fidential correspondence between the 
Board of Control and the Court of Di- 
rectors. If, however, the House forced 
him to produce the papers, he must yield 
to its decision; but it would not be his 
fault, nor ought he to be considered as 
any party to what he should deem to be a 
very bad and pernicious precedent. 

Mr. Herbert considered the right hon, 
Baronet to be too delicate about the 
meaning of words, 
the appointment of Lord Heytesbury was 
equivalent to his actual recall, Was there 
any cause to suppose that the noble Lord 
would be guilty of any such delinquency 
as the right hon. Baronet seemed to sus- 
pect? The right hon. Baronet was bound 
to show his reasons why he took such a 
step as the one under discussion. He 
would again ask the right hon. Baronet 
what delinquency was committed on the 
part of Lord Heytesbury? In the year 
1831, a similar appointment had been 
made in despite of party opinions. That 
was a time when the question of the 
affairs of Belgium and Poland were 
agitated, and there was a letter from Lord 
Palmerston placing confidence in the then 
Governor-General of India. If political 
bias should be a motive for this appoint- 
ment it ought to have been exercised at 
the time of the Revolutions of Belgium 
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and Poland. It was strange that it should 
now be employed, simply for the reason 
that the noble Lord differed from his 
Majesty's Government as to the appro- 
priation of the revenues of the [rish 
Church. With respect to cases of this 
description, he apprehended that the 
powers of the Directors were to punish 
those who offended, and not to appoint 
their own political partisans. In India 
there were two classes of persons—one 
enlightened, and the other less so. One 
looked up to the institutions of the Mother 
Country, and thought that they ought 
not to be controlled by a despotic Go- 
vernment. He must tell the right hon. 
Gentleman that this latter opinion was fast 
gaining ground in India, and that it was 
important that Government should go 
every length to satisfy it, and that no 
suspicion should be cast on any appoint- 
ment it might make. 

Mr. Hogg considered the opinion of the 
right hon. Baronet a very dangerous one, 
namely, that the appointment of the Go- 
vernor-General of India should bea political 
one. In the person appointed some con- 


fidence ought certainly to be placed, but 
he differed entirely from the ultimate con- 


clusions of the right hon. Baronet. When 
a Governor-General was once appointed 
by the Crown his appointment should not 
be suspended except in case of gross mis- 
conduct or incapacity. The intention of 
vesting such a power in the Crown, clearly 
was that it should be exercised only in cases 
of gross misconduct or actual incapacity, 
and this he thought was a view of the 
matter which the case of Warren Hastings 
fully established. A Resolution for the 
recall of Warren Hastings was passed in 
1782, and this Resolution received the 
sanction of the Court of Directors, but 
the Court of Proprietors adopted a 
counter-resolution, and the consequence 
was, that Warren Hastings remained where 
he was until 1784. When the subject 
came under discussion in 1783, what was 
the conduct of Mr. Fox? Why, he 
pointed out the manifest absurdity of 
considering the office of Governor-General 
a political appointment, observing that 
were his (the Governor-General’s) ‘ pro- 
jects the most enlarged, his systems the 
most wise, and excellent which human 
skill could devise, what fair hope could be 
entertained of their eventual success when, 
perhaps before he could enter upon the 
execution of any measure he may be re- 
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called, in consequence of one of those 
changes in the Administration of this 
country which have been so frequent fora 
few years.” Here then was the authority 
of Mr. Fox in favour of the argument 
that the prerogative of the Crown had not 
been properly exercised in the instance of 
Lord Heytesbury ; for if the appointment 
was not to be regarded asa political one 
surely the recall of that noble Lord was 
not to be justified. Lord Castlereagh, in 
1813, stated that the power of recall, 
vested in the Crown, ought not to be 
exercised except in cases of gross mis- 
conduct or actual incapacity; and to 
show that this was the principle which 
had been acted upon many precedents 
might be cited. Now he would mention 
two, namely, the case of Lord Minto and 
Lord William Bentinck. Changes had 
taken place in the Governments by whom 
those noble Lords were appointed 
soon after they had sailed for India, 
but still they were not recalled, be- 
cause it was then admitted that the 
political changes in this country could 
in no wise, affect such appointments. 
Lord William Bentinck was not, perhaps, 
exactly the man whom the Duke of Wel- 
lington would have chosen as the Repre- 
sentative of his Government in India; 
but still, as his appointment had been 
sanctioned by the Crown, the Duke of 
Wellington did not think that he would 
be justified in interfering with it. To 
adopt another principle now would have 
the worst possible effect, as the only 
tendency it could have would be that of 
rendering the authority of the Governor- 
General less respected in India than it 
was desirable, on many accounts, it should 
be. The hon. Gentleman said that nothing 
could be more pure than the way in w hich 
patronage was administered in India. The 
Governor-General looked only to merit, 
standing experience, and general qualiti- 
cation; and as that was the case, as he 
excluded from his mind everything like 
politics and party, the only use that could 
be made of the adoption of a new princi- 
ple, in reference to this appointment, was 
to subserve election purposes, to the pre- 
judice of the best interests of the country. 
Mr. Cutlar Fergusson said, that his 
hon. Friend who had just spoken, had ad- 
dressed his argument entirely to the ques- 
tion of the recall of a Governor-General 
from India; whereas the question before 
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recall of a Governor, but merely as to the 
vacating of an appointment. He should 
be extremely sorry to say anything that 
could take away from the respect due to 
the Court of Directors; but although he 
did not attach any blame to them, or to 
the late Government, for the appointment 
of Lord Heytesbury, yet he did not think 
that their authority would be impaired by 
the exercise of the power possessed by 
the present Government over that ap- 
pointment. This was a particular case. 
It was not a question of recall. They 
were about to commence a system totally 
new in the Government of India; and 
which system was established by the per- 
sons who were now his present Majesty’s 
Ministers. It was, therefore, but safe 
and right that those persons, being now 
in power, should select an individual most 
in their confidence, and whom they knew 
to be most friendly to that new system 
which they had established there, for the 

purpose of carrying the objects of the 
new India Bill into complete effect. It 
was well known that ever since the estab- 
lishment of the Board of Control, the ap- 
pointment of Governor-General had been 
a Government appointment to all intents 
and purposes. He believed that some of 
his right hon. Colleagues in the Court of 
Directors had never thought otherwise 
than that the individual appointed ought 
to possess the full and entire confidence 
of the Government of the day. Under the 
whole circumstances of the present case, 
considering that the appointment was not 
complete, and that Lord He ytesbury never 

had been sworn in, he contended that the 

Government would have failed in discharg- 

ing a duty towards themselves, and in- 

curred a responsibility they were not 

bound to incur, if they had continued in 

office a person in whom they had not confi- 

dence, and failed to propose an individual 

in whom they had confidence to carry 

into effzct, when the proper time for so 

doing should arrive, the great objects 

the Government had in view. 

Mr. Buckingham said, that after the 

clear and unanswerable reasons offered by 

the right hon, the President of the Board 

of Control (Sir John Hobhouse) for cancel- 

ling the appointment of Lord Heytesbury, 

he had hoped the debate would have 

terminated by the withdrawal of the Mo- 

tion made by the hon. Member for Yar- 

mouth (Mr. Praed). But as, in the course 
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there had been much that was calculated 
to lead the House into error, he was 
anxious, before the debate was concluded, 
to remove some of the misconceptions 
into which hon. Gentlemen had appa- 
rently fallen. The hon. Member for Be- 
verley especially (Mr. Hogg), whose long 
residence in India might give weight to 
his authority, had said that the civil and 
military servants of the East-India Com- 
pany were a well-educated, intelligent, 
and high-minded set of men; and he 
contended that their reverence for the 
authority of the Company would be very 
much weakened by seeing them thus 
treated by the King’s Government, who 
had annulled one of their most important 
appointments, and abruptly set aside the 
Governor-General of their choice. Now 
he (Mr. Buckingham) was perfectly ready 
to concur with the hon. Member for Be- 
verley in the just eulogium which he had 
bestowed on the education, talents and 
high-mindedness of the Civil and Military 
service of India: but it was for that very 
reason that he was persuaded that no 
such effect would be produced in their 
minds by this act of the Ministry, as the 
hon. Member seemed to apprehend. 
They were, indeed, as perfectly competent 
to form an accurate judgment on the 
policy of England, and on the public 
measures of public men in this country, 
as we were ourselves: and knowing as 
they did know, that in all past times the 
Governor-General was actually appointed 
by the King’s Ministers—thouzh nomi- 
nally appointed by the India Directors— 
they would be prepared to see the same 
course followed in the present instance. 
It was indeed a most erroneous supposition 
to imagine that the India Directors had 
any choice whatever in the appointment 
of the Governors for their Presidencies 
abroad. The law was this .—That the 
nomination should be made by the Direc- 
tors ; but the appointment could not take 
place without the confirmation of the 
Minister; and therefore, to save time and 
prevent mortification, the constant usage 
was for the Cabinet to select the individual 
whom they desired to see appointed, and 
then to intimate their wish to the Direc- 
tors, who accordingly nominated him for 
the office, whether they liked him or not, 
well knowing that if they did not nominate 
the man of the Ministers’ choice, it would 
be useless to name any other, as_ the 
Ministers would never confirm such nomi- 
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nation ; and it would therefore be useless 
to make it. This, however, was one of 
the many fictions which the admirers of 
ancient usages continued to keep up, and 
by which the public were deluded: 
though he must say, for himself, that the 
sooner this double-dealing was put an 
end to, and the appointment made direct 
from the Crown, without any interference 
of the Company at all, the better. But 
the two reasons which weighed most 
strongly with him in favour of the course 
pursued by the hon. Baronet, the Presi- 
dent of the India Board, in cancelling 
Lord Heytesbury’s appointment were 
these :—First, that as this Member of the 
Cabinet, asa Minister for Indian affairs, 
would have to answer, in this House, for 
the conduct of the Governor-General, in 
India, whenever that conduct should be 
called in question, so it was of the utmost 
importance that such Governor-General 
should be the person of whom the Cabinet 
generally most approved ; and who pos- 
sessed the entire confidence of the Minis- 
ter for Indian affairs especially; for 
without this entire confidence in the fit- 
ness of the Governor for his office, no 
Minister ought to be expected to under- 
take the responsibility for his proper dis- 
charge of its duties. Secondly,—that a 
new and great experiment was about to 
be tried in India by the charter of 1833 ; 
which emanating from the men composing 
the present Ministry, ought to be earried 
into effect by a man of their own choice. 
By this charter, for the first time in In- 
dian history, British settlers were to be 
allowed to colonize in India, and purchase 
lands, for the first time a comparatively 
free trade between this country and India 
was to be passed; for the first time the 
natives of India were to be admitted to 
places of trust and emolument in the ad- 
ministration of public affairs; and above 
all, for the first time, a legislative council 
was to prepare a code of laws for the 
better government of Europeans and 
native Indians, in one and the same state of 
society. Now, the success or failure of 
this great experiment, might be much in- 
fluenced by the character, capacity, and 
bias of mind of the new Governor-Gene- 
ral; and he was, therefore, prepared to 
say, that if ever there was one period 
more than another, in our Indian history, 
when it was most important to have a 
perfect harmony between the governing 
power in India, and the governing 
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power in England, this was that period, 
in which a false step might produce irre- 

trievable calamity, and in which a sound 
choice might entail innumerable blessings. 
He might add, that no possible incon- 
venience could accrue from the suspen- 
sion of this appointment at the present 
moment, because happily for England and 
for India, the individual now left in tem- 
porary charge of the Government, subse- 
quently to the de -parture of Lord William 
Bentinck from India, was one of the most 
able, enlightened, and liberal, 
the most distinguished and popular of all 
the Company's servants in that country ; 
he meant Sir Charles Metcalf. For him- 
self, he was not very favourable to the 
practice of one Governor-General retiring 
before another came to fill up his place, 

and leaving the supreme power, in the in- 
terval, in the hands of a temporary func- 
tionary, and that, too, a servant of the 
Company, a practice most objectionable for 
many reasons, which he might urge on the 
House, were he not anxious to avoid the 
protraction of this debate. But before he 
sat down, he must advert to one argument 
that had been urged on the other side, 
which was this—that though in the ap- 
pointment of Ambassadors at foreign 
Courts, it might be essential that the Am- 
bassador should possess the same political 
views as the Ministry for the time being, 
and, therefore, enjoy their fullest conti- 
dence, yet that in the appointment of a 
Governor-General for India, no such co- 
incidence of opinion between the Cabinet 
and their Representative was necessary, 
as the Governor-General of India ought 
not to be a political character, nor his 
selection to be dictated by political motives 
Now, he confessed that this was the most 
extraordinary, and he would venture to 
say the most indefensible, argument that 
had been used throughout the whole of 
the debate. To his mind it appeared that 
if there was one appointment under the 
Crown more than another, in which the 
individual appointed ought to have the 
entire and unlimited confidence, moral 
and political, of the Cabinet by which he 
was appointed, it was this : and for these 
plain reasons, first, the great distance at 
which the two countries were separated, 
rendering frequent and speedy communi- 
cation almost impossible, more cases must 
arise in which the Governor must be left 
to act entirely on his own diseretion, from 
the absolute impossibility of his obtaining 
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the necessary instructions from home in 
time to regulate his conduct on the varied 
events that might transpire. Secondly, 
the immense number of the population—a 
hundred millions at least—with the end- 
less variety of their sects and opinions, 
their castes, and their superstitions, must 
require the greatest vigilance and caution 
to control. ‘Thirdly, 
independent body 
the service of the Cr 
and the conse quent difficulty of bringing 
out the bold and fearless expression of 
public opinion, either through public 
meetings or the press, which exercised so 
powerful a control over public affairs im 
this country, must require a higher degree 
of public virtue in the ruler not to dege- 
nerate into a love of arbitrary power. For 
all these reasons, and for many more which 
might be adduced if time permitted, he 
sincerely hoped that the House would 
support the right hon. Baronet, the Pre- 
sident of the India Board, in his resistance 
to the Motion now before it. ‘The best 
interests of England required that the great 
experiment of the new Charter for India 
should be fairly tried. The best interests 
of India were happily, in this instance, 
interwoven with our own; and he, there- 
fore, thought that the present Ministry 
would be neglecting both if they did not 
persevere in their determination to give 
to India the best and fittest person they 
could select to fill the high station of its 
supreme Governor, 

Mr. Cressett Pelham said, it appeared 
to him that this was not a Question which 
affected the credit of Ministers as regarded 
their own party. Until he heard the 
statement of the right hon. Member for 
Kirkcudbright, he had always thought 
that the appointment of the Governor-Ge- 
neral was really vested in the Court of 
Directors. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that he observed 
thenoble Lord opposite watching anxiously 
for the opportunity of going into the Com- 
mittee on the Corporation Bill, and, there- 
fore he would detain the House but for a 
very short time whilst he made a few obser- 
vations upon the Question before the 
House, and he promised that he would 
compress what he had to say within the 
smallest possible compass. He had fistened 
to the speech of the right hon. Baronet, 
the President of the Board of Control, 
with considerable attention, and he must 
be allowed to make a distinction between 
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the tone and manner of that speech and 
its object. For the tone and manner of 
his speech he gave the right hom Baronet 
credit ; the fair manner in which he stated 
the case, and the generosity with which 
he bore testimony to the merit, where he 
could do so, of his predecessor in office, 
though opposed to him in politics, and his 
abstinence from reflections on the personal 
character of Lord Heytesbury were highly 
honourable to him. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet relied upon one single poi int, namely, 

that he had not confidence in Lord Hey- 
tesbury, on account mainly of their dif- 
ference of opinion on political topics. The 
right hon. Baronet, however, had not con- 
vinced him that the exercise of the King’s 
prerogative, which he had advised, was 
justifiable. The right hon. Baronet said, 

that he had not confidence i in Lord Heytes- 
bury, and that, therefore, he refused to 
sanction his appointment, and he added, 
that he would not let Lord Ellenborough 
nominate his Governor-General. If the 
right hon. Baronet’s argument were well 
founded, it went to this length, thathe must 
carry into the Government of India the 
colours and shades of our political differ- 
ences, and the example derived from the 
fountain head, and applied to the chief 
officer of the Government, could not fail 
to introduce into India, for the first time, 
party dissensions and factions, and thereby 
to weaken the control we had over the 
dominion of those vast territories. The 
tight hon. Baronet said, that if Lord 
Heytesbury had proceeded to India he 
would not have recalled him. Why not? 
If a want of confidence in Lord Heytes- 
bury, grounded on a difference of political 
opinion, justified the revocation of the 
noble Lord’s appointment, would it not 
also justify his removal from the Govern- 
ment of India supposing he had assumed 
it? If it were necessary that the Governor- 
General of India should be a person in 
whom the Government placed confidence 
—founded on an identity of political 
opinion—then he contended that the mere 
circumstance of the Governor-General 
being in India, or having set sail, made 
no difference whatever as to the applica- 
tion of the principle. Ifthe principle was 
to be laid down as one on which a Go- 
vernment ought to act, he (Sir Robert 
Peel) ought to have recalled Sir R. Grant 
and Mr. Macaulay. He was just as much 
responsible for the exercise of their func- 
tions as the present Government would 
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have been for the conduct of Lord Heytes- 
bury. The only difference between the 
cases of a Governor-General recalled and 
one deprived of his appointment before 
setting sail was, that in the former a greater 
amount of individual hardship would be 
sustained. The right hon. Baronet said, 
that he would ally himself with those with 
whom he agreed in political sentiment, 
and did him (Sir Robert Peel) the honour 
to appeal to his authority upon that point. 
He agreed with the right hon. Baronet. 
He recognized the principle that the 
confidential offices in this country, con- 
nected with the executive Government, 
ought to be filled by persons whose poli- 
tical sentiments were congenial with those 
of the Government. He did not, however, 
act upon the principle which the right 
hon. Baronet had applied to Lord Heytes- 
wre b for he retained in office gentlemen 

whom his predecessors had appointed to 
situations not connected with the executive 
department of the State. The principle 
which he recognized did not apply to 
India—that was a neutral territory into 
which politics ought not to be allowed to 
enter. Conceding the principle with re- 
spect to confidential offices in this country 
—agreeing with the right hon. Baronet 
that that Government deserved no respect 
which tried to conciliate favour by retain- 
ing in office persons in whom they had 
not confidence, he was prepared to con- 
tend that principle was not applicable 
to the case under consideration. Neither 
the history of the Act of Parliament, which 
limited the prerogative of the Crown, nor 
the practice under the Act, nor the policy 
pursued in India, nor the admissions of 
the right hon. Baronet himself, justified 
the proceedings which had taken place 
with respect to Lord Heytesbury. The 
confidence which the Government ought 
to have in a person filling the office of 
Governor-General should be founded, not 
on identity of political opinion, but on his 
general integrity, which would ensure the 
fulfilment of the instructions he might re- 
ceive. The Act of 1784 was intended 
solely to reserve to the Crown the power of 
removing the Governor-General in case of 
delinquency; not to ensure the appoint- 
ment of a partisan. What had been the 
course of practice under the Act? The 
right hon. Baronet had quoted only one 
case—namely, that of Sir George Barlowe 
in which the power of removal had been 
exercised without imputed delinquency, 
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but the circumstances of that case were 
totally different from those of Lord Heytes- 
bury’s. The examples in the opposite 
direction were numerous. Lord Minto 
was appointed by the Whig Government, 
and sailed in March, Mr. Perceval came 
into power in April, and could, by sending 
a fast-sailing vessel after his Lordship, 


have recalled him, but he did nothing of | 
Lord William | 


the kind. The case of 
Bentinck was still stronger. His Lordship 
was appointed by one Government, and 
retained in his appointment under two 
successive changes of Administration, and 
did not sail until a month after the Duke 
of Wellington’s Government was formed. 
That case, therefore, supplied a second | 


instance in favour of his argument; for | 


there the principle for which he contended 


was again ratified and confirmed.  Pro- | 


vided the Government have confidence in | 
the general integrity and experience in 
public life of the individual appointed, 
they do not contract any personal respon- 
sibility by continuing him in office. ‘The 
right hon. Gentleman seemed to consider 
he put a conclusive question, when he 
asked, ‘* Would I have appointed Lord 
Hleytesbury ?” Certainly, he must pre- 
sume, not; but then he might put 
another question, and ask, 
he have appointed Sir Robert Grant 
or Mr. Macaulay?” No. If he had 
more confidence, then, in some other 
person, why should he not have recalled 
Sir Robert Grant, and sent out some 
person in whom he had confidence? He 
did not think it possible for the right hon. 
Gentleman to give this argument a valid 
answer; and if he could not, had he not 
a right to assert, upon the authority of the 
case of Sir George Barlow, that in the in- 
stance of Lord Heytesbury’s appointment, 
the prerogative of the Crown had not 
been exercised in accordance with pre- 
cedent. He would say one word upon 
an important point—namely, the bearing 
which the proceeding would have upon 
Indian affairs. It was impossible to put 
out of consideration the peculiar circum- 
stances under which our dominion in 
India was exercised. After all, it was im- 
possible to deny that our dominion was 
not recommended to the natives of India 
by any participation om their parts, in our 
political feelings or admiration of our 
civil institutions, it rested mainly on a 
general confidence in our justice, and 

conviction of our power. We had been 
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able to retain our dominion over 80,000,000 
of natives by proving to them that there 
existed amongst the foreigners who go- 
verned them a complete unity of pur- 
pose. ‘To introduce party rao among 
the foreigners in India, to prove to the 
natives that they are se tal by the 
same animosities which separated us here, 
would do more to undert nine our authority 
in India than anything which he could 
imagine. By the recent measure the 
number of british settlers in India had 
been multiplied ; and although the Go- 
vernment of that country mi oht have ac- 

| quired some accession of physical strength 
| by that means, it would be as nothing com- 
pared to the ‘eels likely to ensue from 
the introduction of the seeds of party dis- 
;sension, and that general misery which 
party spirit is sure, sooner or later, to vive 
| birth to. He complained that the King’s 
'Government had refused to concur in the 
| appointment of Lord Heytesbury; and he 
| did so, because ever since the King’s as- 
sent was required tor the confirmation of 
this appointment, the Government of the 
country had always acted on the principle 
to which he had alluded. This appoint- 
pent it should not be forgotten, was 
made by the Court of Directors, under 
the sanction of the Sovereign; and it 
would go far to weaken the Royal au- 
thority in India, if an appointment which 
had been formerly made by the Directors, 
were to be set aside at the will and 
pleasure of the executive Government. 
The intention of the Legislature was, that 
the King’s consent having been given to 
the appointment made by the Court of 
Directors, the means should be reserved 
of removing the individual for any dere- 
liction of duty ; but the appointment was to 
be held as good until valid, and sufficient 
reason to the contrary should be shown. 
The course of proceeding complained of by 
his hon, Friend, had a direct tendency to 
undermine the English authority in India. 
The Legislature had stripped the Company 
of their Charter as merchants ;—* but,’ 
it said, ** we will still respect them as a 
political body.” Could anything be better 
calculated to sap and destroy the remains 
of the Company’s authority, than to say 
to the people of India, ‘Although the 
Company had appointed a Governor-Ge- 
neral, so little respect have we for the 





3 ompany, that as soon as a change takes 





place in the Government at home, we 
change the Governor who may have been 
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thus appointed by the Company!” Why 
was the East-[ndia Company reserved in 
their present form as an intermediate 
body between the original legislation of 
the old Indian Government, and the 
direct intervention of the Government 
at home? He apprehended that, in 
the first place, the force of prescription 
operated ; that it was felt to be inex- 
pedieut to discontinue that power of ad- 
ministration which the Company had 
theretofore exercised, wisely and well. 
This was one reason, and, tf it was a good 
one, it was certainly the only way by 
which the respect of the legislature for the 
Company could be shown. Another reason 
was, that the Legislature was afraid to 
intrust the Executive Government at home 
with the vast patronage of India, and it 
desired to have that patronage exercised 
by a body independent of the Government. 
Yet, the first act of Government was to 
revoke this Resolution, and take away the 
appointment from those in whom the 
Legislature had vested it. The right hon. 
Member for Kirkcudbright said, that this 
was done in order to enable Ministers to 
send out a friend of their own in whom 
they had confidence. 

Mr. C. Fergusson said, that what he had 
stated was, that it was necessary some 
person should be appointed in whom the 
Government had confidence, in order that 
he might carry the new system into effect. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that amounted to 
just what he was stating. The Govern- 
ment argued thus:—‘‘ Our predecessors 
appointed a person in whom they had 
confidence, and we will appoint one in 
whom we have confidence.” He had 
already argued the principle, and, there- 
fore, he would only say, that such a pro- 
ceeding was a direct supercession of the 
power reserved to the Court of Directors 
by the Act of Parliament. In conclusion, 
he thought the cancelling of the appoint- 
ment of Lord Heytesbury would tend to 
diminish the respect in which the Court 
of Directors had hitherto been held, and 
to weaken our power in India by intro- 
ducing party feelings, the absence of which 
hitherto had been the main cause of our 
strength. He thought that the right hon. 
Baronet had failed to make out a valid 
defence for the exercise of the prerogative 
of the Crown; and as he had admitted 
that no public inconvenience would arise 
from the production of the papers, he would 
probably not oppose the Motion, 
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Mr. Vernon Smith contended, that there 
was a very wide distinction between re- 
calling the individual appointed and can- 
celling his appointment. The former pro- 
ceedings, certainly, would involve con- 
siderable disgrace; but the latter, as he 
conceived, rested on a very different foot- 
ing. The right hon. Baronet had referred 
to the case of Lord William Bentinck ; 
but, to have made the analogy complete, 
he ‘should have told the House whether 
that nobleman enjoyed the confidence of 
the Duke of Wellington. As to Sir Robert 
Grant, he conceived that the case of Si 
Robert Grant at Bombay, was very dif- 
ferent from that of the Governor-General 
of India; and with regard to Mr. Macaulay, 
he apprehended heat, no Gentleman wonld 
seriously contend that the case of that 
Gentleman’s appointment could be brought 
to bear upon the present. In spite of the 
calm and temperate tone in which the 
subject had been introduced, he could 
consider it as nothing but a party Motion, 
brought forward for party purposes. So 
much had lately been said of attempts to 
defeat important measures by side winds, 
that he would not say the present Motion 
was brought forward with any such object. 
He must, however, remind the House, that 
when the hon. Member for Beverley (Mr. 


Hogg) had appealed to the indulgence of 


his noble Friend for an early opportunity 
of bringing forward the present Motion, 
he had expressly mentioned that he should 
have to state important reasons why it 
could be no longer delayed. He had not, 
however, on the present occasion, put the 
House in possession of any of the weighty 
reasons he had so portentously announced. 
He really could not help thinking, that 
the present Motion originated in a feeling 
of anger and disappointment that the pre- 
sent Administration should have displayed 
so much vigour in one of its first Acts. 
Lord John Russell: The real question 
which the bon. Member for Yarmouth 
wished to propose to the House was, after 
all, whether the present Government should 
or should not have the power of refusing 
to intrust very high political functions, 
extending over a great portion of the 
globe, to a person in whom they had not 
political confidence. That the hon. Gen- 
tleman should think Lord Heytesbury 
worthy of all political functions, was ex- 
tremely natural on his part—extremely 
natural on that of the right hon. Baronet ; 
but he thought it would be rather strange 
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and somewhat imprudent if his right hon. | 


Friend, knowing Lord Heytesbury’s politi- | 


in him, were to retain him in the office to | 
which he had been appointed, forward | 


instructions to him as Governor-General ; 


of India from time to time, and make him- 
self responsible for his acts. Was it not 
notorious that, for years past, the Go- | 


vernors-General had always been chosen | 


on account of their political sentiments ? | 
Did not Mr. Pitt and Lord Melville take 
care, in the appointments which they made, 
that the persons chosen should have the 
same general political sentiments and 
views with the Government from which 
the appointments emanated? They would 
always have refused the appointment to | 
a friend of Mr. Fox. Why did Mr. Can- 
ning appoint Lord William Bentinck, but 
because his general political views ac- 
corded with those of Mr. Canning? It 
was essentially necessary, at this period, 
when a new system for the management 
of East-Indian affairs was commencing, 
under the sanction of*the recent Parlia- 
mentary enactment, that the individual 
sent out as Governor-General should be 
a person possessing fully the confidence 
of the Government at home; and who, 
from being acquainted with their views, 
would be able, more efficiently, to carry 
them into effect. He was fully aware of 
the evils of frequent change, and was 
satisfied that, if a new appointment took 
place with every change of Administra- 
tion, it would be most injurious to India. 
But the case of Lord Heytesbury, and 
those of Lords Bentinck and Minto were 
very different. Lord Bentinck, who had 
been appointed by Mr. Canning, was con- 
tinued by Lord Goderich, and when the 
Duke of Wellington came into power, the 
whole of Mr. Canning’s friends remained 
in ofhce, Mr. Huskisson, the chief of 
them, retaining his seat in the Cabinet. 
Notwithstanding this, however, Lord 
William Bentinck thought it necessary 
to tender his resignation. The present 
case was totally different from that. There 
had now been a complete and entire 
change in the Government; Lord Heytes- 
bury was still in England ; and the ques- 
tion was, whether he should be prevented 
from going out? He maintained that the 


only bold and safe course was, for the 
Government to say that they would place 
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person in whom they had confidence, 
politically speaking; for it would have 
cal opinions, and not having any par-| been the extreme of weakness in them 
ticular reason to place political confidence | to have sent out a person in whom they 


had not 
therefore, 


confidence. 
the Motion of the hon. 


He should 


re sist, 
Gentle- 


man, especially as it was clear that it was 
not for the sake of the papers that it was 


brought forward, 
ing a discussion. 
The 
Ayes 179; 
List 
Alford, Lord 
Alsager, Captain 
Arbuthnot, General 
Ashley, Lord 
Ashley, Lon. If. 
Bagot, Hon. W. 


Baillie, Colonel H. D. 


Bailey, J. 
Balfour, T. 
Baring, T. 
Baring, I. B. 
Bateson, Sir R. 
Bell, M. 


Bentinck, Lord W. G. 


Bethell, R. 
Blackburn, J. I. 
Blackstone, W.S. 
Bolling, W. 
Bonham, F. R. 
Borthwick, P. 
Brownrigg, J. S. 
Bramston, T. W. 
Bruce, C. 

Bruen, F. 

Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Burrell, Sir C. 
Calcraft, J. H. 


Campbell, Sir H1.P.1. 


Castlereagh, Lord 
Chandos, M: arquis 
Chaplin, ' Ts 
Chapman, A. 
Chichester, A. 
Chisholm, L. 
Clerk, Sir G, 
Clive, Hon. R. H. 
Codrington, C. W. 
Compton, H.C, 
Conolly, Col. 
Cooper, J. E. 
Corbett, T. 

Corry, Hon. I. T. L. 
Crewe, Sir J. 
Dalbiac, Sir C. 
Dare, R. W. 1. 
Darlington, Earl 
Dick, Q. 

Dottin, A. R. 
Dowdeswell, W. 
Duffield, T. 
Dugdale, W.S 
Duncombe, Hon. W 


D 


House divided on 


but for the sake of rais- 


the Motion. 


Noes 254— Majority 75. 
of the 


AYrs. 
Fast, J. B. 
Eaton, R. J. 
Entwistle, J 
Estcourt, 1. G. B 
Elley, Sir J. 
Elwes, I. 
Fancourt, Major 
Feilden, W. 
Finch, G. 
Follett, Sir W. 
Forbes, W. 
Forester, Hon. G. C. 
Forster, C.S 
Freshfield, J. W. 
Gaskell, J. Milnes 
Gladstone, T. 
Gladstone, W. E. 
Glynne, Sir 8. R. 
Goodricke, Sir F.L.H. 
Gordon, Ifon. W. 
Goulburn, Rt. Hon.H. 
se putea Sergeant 
Graham, Sir J. G. 
Greene, T. G. 
Grimston, Lord 
Grimston, Ilon. E. H. 
Halford, I 
Ilamilton, Lord C. 
Hanmer, W. H. 
Hardinge Sir II. 
Hawkes, T. 
Hay, Sir J. 
Ifayes, Sir FE. 
Iienniker, Lord 
lerbert, Hon. S. 
Herries, Rt. lin. J. ¢ 
Hill, Lord A, 
Tlill, Sir R. 
llogg, J. W. 
Hope, Hon. J 
Hope, U. T. 
Hotham, Jord 
Holdsworth, T, 
Hoy, J. B. 
Hughes, W. I. 
Inglis, Sir R. 
Irton, Ss. 


Jackson, Sergt. J. D. 
Jermyn, Earl 

Jones, Captain 
Jones, W. 


Kearsley, J. H 
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Richards, J. 
Rushbrooke, Colonel 
Ryle, J. 

Sandon, Lord 
Scarlett, Hon. R. C. 
Scourfield, W. II. 
Sheppard, T. 
Sibthorpe, Colonel 
Sinclair, G. 

Smith, A. 


Kirke, P. 
Knatchbull, Sir E. 
Knightley, Sir C. 
Lawson. A. 
Law, Lon. C. 
Lefroy, A, 
Lewis, W. 
Lineoin, Earl of 
Lowther, Lord 
Lowther, Hon. II. C 
Lyzon, Hon. Col. Stanley, FE. 
Mahon, Lord Stormont, Lord 
Mandeville, Viscount Sturt, H.C. 
Marsland, T. Tennent, J. i. 
Meynell, Captain Hf. Thomas, Colonel 
Miller, W. H. ‘Thompson, Ald. 
Norrey, Lord Yrench, Sir F. 
Palmer,R. Trevor, Hon. A. 
Parker, M. Trevor, Hon. G. R. 
Patten, J. W. Twiss, H. 
Peel, Rt. Hn. Sir R, = Tyrrell, Sir J.T. 
Peel, W. Y. Vere, Sir C.B. 
Peel, Colonel J. Vernor, Colonel 
Peel, E. Vesey, Llon. T. 
Pelham, J.C. Vivian, J. E. 
Pemberton, T. W all, Cbs 
Penruddocke, J. TH. Walter, J. 
Perceval, Colonel Welby, G. E. 
Pigott, R. Whitmore, T.C. 
Plunkett, Hon. R. Williams, R. 
Pollen, Sir J. W. Williams, T. P. 
Praed, J. B. Wodehouse, FE. 
Price, R. Wynne, Hon. C. W. 
Price, S. G. Yorke, E. T. 
Pringle, A. Young, J. 
Rae, Sir W. Young, Sir W. 
teid, Sir J. R. 


Corroration Rrrorm — Commir- 
TEE.] The House went into Committee 
on the Municipal Corporation Reform 
Bill. 

Clause 10th was postponed. 

On Clause 11th, 

Colonel Sibthorp moved, as an Amend- 
ment, that after the words, “ that every 
person in any borough may keep any shop 
for the sale of all Jawful wares, &c., in 
any borough,” be added—* provided he 
shall be rated to, or be made liable to the 
payment of, all borough rates, parochial 
or otherwise, for the period of six months 
from the period at which any shop shall 
have been opened by him for the purpose 
of sale, show, or trade, in the said 
borough.” 

Mr. Trevor supported the Amendinent, 
which was necessary, he said, to prevent 
any tag-rag-and-bob-tail establishing in 
business to the prejudice cf the hard- 
working and honest tradesman. 

The Amendment negatived, and the 
Clause agreed to, 
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Clause 12th was also agreed to, with 
Amendments. 

On Clause 13th being read, 

Sir James Graham moved the insertion 
of words directing the town-clerk to 
examine the validity of all claims to be 
inserted on the burgess roll, to make ob- 
jections where he shall see just cause, and 
to sustain such objections on the revision 
of the lists before the mayor; the cost of 
making and sustaining those objections 
by the town-clerk to be paid out of the 
borough funds. He thought it right that 
that some paid officers should be appointed 
to perform the various duties specified in 
his Amendment; because, if the business 
was left to unpaid overseers, it would be 
found, as in the case of the registration of 
voters for Members of Parliament, their 
carelessness would be productive of very 
great evil. 

Lord Howick thought the proposed 
Amendment was open to considerable 
objection, because it would give to the 
ruling party in the town council, whose 
paid servant the town-clerk would be, the 
power of opposing the registration of their 
Opponents. 

Sir James Graham said, that he had 
not proposed the Amendment inconsider- 
ately, and he thought, that as objections 
had been taken to the selection of the 
town-clerk, some other paid officer might 
be chosen to investigate the claims made 
for the borough franchise. Unless this 
were done, he felt confident that the suf- 
frage in boroughs would become unre- 
stricted household suffrage. The Regis- 
tration Committee, of which he had the 
honour to be a member, was so impressed 
with the necessity of appointing a paid 
officer to make out the lists of voters, 
that they intended tr recommend that 
in counties the high twunstable should be 
associated with the overseers for that 
purpose, 

Mr. Miles said, that in boroughs the 
lists of Parliamentary voters were very 
accurately made out. 

Mr. Charles Buller was of opinion that 
the adoption of the right hon. Baronet’s 
Amendment would induce even interested 
parties not to attend to the registration, 
because they would think their presence 
unnecessary, in consequence of a paid 
officer being appointed to investigate all 
claims to be enrolled. The right hon. 
Baronet had alluded to the Resolution 
adopted by the Registration Committee, 
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that the high constable in counties should 
be directed to make out the lists of Parlia- 
mentary voters ; but the House would see 
that that business was very different from 
the duty the right hon. Baronet proposed 
to impose on the town-clerks of investi- 
gating and opposing the claims made 
for the enjoyment of the municipal 
franchise. 

Amendment withdrawn. 

On the Question that Clause 13th stand 
part of the Bill. 

Mr. Hughes Hughes said, that before 
the Clause was passed, he wished to state 
a difficulty he felt with respect to it and 
to the succeeding one, in neither of which 
was to be found any provision for enforc- 
ing the production of the Poor-rate books 
to any person seeking to establish an ob- 
jection to the right of another to have his 
name retained on the burgess roll, or 
having to maintain his own right against 
an objector. The difficulties in either case 
were much greater under this than the 
Reform Act, because residence, rating, 
and the payment of rates for three years 
were ingredients in the qualification. 
Now it appeared that as the Bill was 
framed the vestry clerk of a parish who 
alone would have the custody of the rate 
books for three successive years, was the 
only person who would be in a condition to 
substantiate either an objection or a claim 
to a right, and might produce or refuse to 
produce the books as he pleases there being 
no power in the Bill to compel him. 

Lord John Russell said, that if the hon. 
Member for Oxford would refer to a sub- 
sequent Clause in the Bill, he would find 
his objection guarded against. 

Mr. Hughes Hughes said, he was quite 
aware that Clause 15th gave power to the 
mayor to require any overseer of any parish 
wholly or in part within the borough, 
having the custody of any Poor-rate-book 
produce the same, and allow it to be 
inspected at any court to be held for 
revision of burgess roll, but that, in his 
opinion, did not obviate the difficulty. Jt 
was not only to the court of revision, ut 
previously to the holding of such court 
to parties desirous to raise or to defend an 
objection, that he wished the right of en- 
forcing the vroduction of the rate books 
to be extended, and the vestry clerk should 
be included! in both Clauses, inasmuch as 
an overseer, on the termination of his 
period of office, usually delivered up his 
books to that officer. 
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The Clause, amended, was ordered to 
stand part of the Bill. 

On Clause 14th, 

Lord John Russell said, it was his in- 
tention to propose that two auditors out 
of the three appointed by the Bill should 
sit with the mayor, and form the court of 
revision, 

Mr. Borthwick said, that the Amend- 
ment he had intended to propose would 
be more likely to obviate the inconvenience 
likely to arise from the Clause as it stood 
than that proposed by the noble Lord, 
and he would leave it to his consideration 
whether the word “ mayor” throughout 
the whole of the Clause might not bealtered 
for ** recorder.” 

The Attorney-General said, that in 
many boroughs there was no recorder. 

Mr. Borthwick was afraid that this ob- 
jection would be fatal to his Amendment ; 
but he still wished that the mayor should 
not also act as revising barrister, and he 
should propose that one be appointed. 

Mr. Charles Buller observed, that the 
mayor, as well as the auditors, would be 
elected by the strongest party in each 
town, and one of the weaker party would 
have three of his opponents sitting in judg- 
ment upon his claims. Those persons 
were likely to be extremely incompetent, 
and he should support a proposition for 
the appointment of a revising barrister, so 
that the lists might be made out at the 
same timeas the lists for electors for Mem- 
bers of Parliament. 

Lord John Russell said, that upon the 
suggestion of the hon. Member for Mont- 
gomeryshire, he should have no objection 
to the postponement of the further con- 
sideration of this Clause. 

The House resumed, the Committee to 
sit again. 


Roman Catuoric Marnrraces’ (Irr- 
LAND) Briu.] Upon the Order of the 
Day being moved that the Debate should 
be resumed on the Question that the 
Roman Catholic Marriages’ (Ireland) Bill 
do pass, 

Mr. Finch said, he felt it incumbent 
on him to give the measure his oppo- 
sition. 

Lord Morpeth said, he was desirous of 
seeing the restrictions at present existing 
on clergymen in Ireland in respect to 
marriages removed, therefore he hoped 
the Bill would be passed. 

Colonel Perceval said, that he should 
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most strenuously oppose the passing of | 


the Bill. He lamented that a measure of 
this ex parte nature had been brought 
forward. He was quite aware that a 
general Marriage Regulation Bill would 
be of infinite use in Ireland, as well for 
the Protestants as the Catholics, but this 
was not that Bill. If the House was only 
aware of facts that were in his possession, 
of marriages having been celebrated when 
the parties were in a state of the greatest 
drunkenness, and other abuses such as 
that, he was sure it would pause before it 
assented to such a Bill as this. Heknew 
an instance in which a man was so drunk 
when married that he was not aware he 


had been married till he was told of it on | 


the following day. In the case of another 
person, a tenant of his own, he thought 
he was being married to a damsel whom 
he loved, but his friends, just as the 
ceremony was about to take place, intro- 


duced another female, and he being so| 


intoxicated as not to be able to distinguish 
the one from the other, was married, 
and was not aware of the trick till the 
next day. 

Mr. Sheil said, that by a recent regu- 
lation in the Catholic Church, no person 
could be married except by bans, and that 
in places of public worship. 

Bill passed. 
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Tuesday, June 30, 1835. 


MinvTEs.} Bills. Read a second time:—Sugar Duties’; 
Corn Trade (Isle of Man); Western Australia Settlement. 

Petitions presented. By Lord Kenyon, from the Chapelry 
of Rampside, and from the Clergy of the Deanery of 
Furness, for displacing the Reverend John Stainton 
Minister of the said Chapelry.—By the Earl of ABoYNr, 
from Coull, in favour of—and by the Earl of Rosenery, 
from a Congregation in Edinburgh, against any Grant to 
the Church of Scotland. 


Epucation.] Lord Brougham moved 
that the Order of the Day for the adjourned 
debate on his Resolutions relating to Edu- 
cation should be read.—-It was read ac- 
cordingly. 

Viscount Melbourne said, that it had 
been stated by his noble and learned 
Friend, that some of their Lordships had 
observations to offer on this subject, and 
he should have wished to hear those ob- 
servations from their Lordships, before he 
had uttered any of his own. He had lis- 
tened with the greatest satisfaction to the 
speech of his noble and learned Friend on 
the former occasion; and he believed that 
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he concurred in most of the arguments 
then employed. He had since then had 
an opportunity of reading the speech of 
his noble and learned Friend in the more 
authentic shape in which it had been given 
to the public, and the result had been, if 
possible, a still more high opinion of the 
principles it contained, and the manner in 
which they had been developed. He 
agreed with most of the arguments stated 
in that speech, and with the principles laid 
down in it; and he felt full confidence 
and reliance that they would produce the 
consequences anticipated, so far at least as 
it was possible to feel such a reliance in 
speculations and arguments which could 
not be brought to the test of experience. 
When his noble and learned Friend as- 
ctibed the increase of crime to the want 
of Education, he seemed to forget that 
there were other circumstances than Edu- 
cation which influenced the results, and 
which thwarted and deranged the de- 
duction of the best-grounded speculative 
reasoning. As far, however, as it was 
possible to rely on speculations, arguments, 
and deductions, he did feel confidence in 
those adduced by his noble and learned 
Friend. He agreed in the practicability 
and advantage of early education; and if 
such education were well managed, if it 
did not lead to too close confinement, de- 
structive of the animal frame and of the 
mind of a child of tender years, if the child 
was not overlaboured with what his strength 
was not able to bear, and if his instruction 
was not allowed to interfere with that 
natural education which a child obtained 
from his own experience, he believed that 
early education was most advantageous in 
every point of view. He thought, too, 
that it was feasible, practicable, and use- 
ful, and he entirely agreed with all those 
reasons which his noble and learned Friend 
had urged as deserving of the attention 
and encouragement of Parliament. He 
agreed, also, in the other arguments urged 
on the benefits which might probably be 
derived to the moral state of the country, 
from a more general system of education 
than now existed, and on the better appli- 
cation of the funds which were now de- 
voted to that purpose, but which from 
their present mode of application were 
either useless from the progress of time, 
or were actually productive of mischievous 
effects. He agreed, in short, in all the ge- 
neral principles upon which his noble and 


learned Friend had founded his Resolu- 
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tions. He nowcame to take a short view 
of the Resolutions themselves. Agreeing 
in all their principles, he should yet wish 
to suggest, whether the mode of proceed- 
ing, by way of Resolution, was the most 
prudent, the most wise, or the most expe- 
dient and advantageous manner of car- 
rying his principles into effect, and 
of furthering and advancing the object 
which he wished to see accomplished. In 
the speech in which his noble and learned 
Friend had proposed these Resolutions, he 
did justice to himself, and to the Govern- 
ment, and to their Lordships, and to the 
other House of Parliament; but he did 
not do the same justice to them in the 
Resolutions ; for, if they read those Reso- 
iutions, it would appear that nothing had 
been done before; that the whole matter 
was res integra et intacta. Their Lord- 
ships, however, knew that in the years 
1833 and 1834, under the auspices, and 
at the suggestion of his noble and learned 
Friend himself, a sum of 20,0002. had 
been voted in each year for the general 
purpose of promoting education in the 
country; and when the present Govern- 
ment came into office, there were found 
among the estimates of the present year, 
papers which showed that it was the in- 
tention of the late Government to propose 
a sum of 20,0007. to be voted for this year 
for a similar purpose, an intention which 
the present Government should certainly 
follow up. Not only had these sums 
been granted, but the disposal of them 
had been regulated on the principles 
which his noble and learned Friend had 
laid down. The Treasury minute, in de- 
claring how these sums should be disposed 
of, had ordered that they should, in the 
first place, be given in aid only of the fund 
for building schools, a principle which his 
noble and learned Friend had himself in- 
culcated. The next direction was, that one- 
half, at least, should be raised by private 
contributions, That, also, wasa principle 
on which his noble and learned Friend 
had rested, thinking that private benevo- 
lence should first be stimulated, and not 
crushed by public aid, a principle which 
he had advocated with all his usual 
strength of argument and felicity of illus- 
tration. Then, again, it was directed that 
all applications to the fund should be 
made through the National School So- 
ciety, or through the British and Foreign 
School Society. That wasa mode of pro- 
ceeding which had been found in the 
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highest degree advantageous, satisfactory 
at once to those who were connected with 
the Established Church, and to the great 
body of the Dissenters, who were thus en- 
abled to become sharers in the benefits of 
the grant. He called their attention to this 
mode of proceeding, as by it they would 
avoid those questions which were un- 
happily connected with the religious dif- 
ferences in the country, a subject painful 
to become the matter of public discussion, 
and he was sure that they would think it 
a point gained if they could avoid such a 
discussion, and grant the public aid with 
satisfaction to all parties. It was an ob- 
ject, too, to see how far the demand for 
education could be supplied from charit- 
able funds. Under all these circum- 
stances, he asked his noble and learned 
Friend whether it was not unnecessary to 
press these Resolutions further at present. 
He assured his noble and learned friend, 
on the part of himself and the rest of the 
Government, that it was their wish to pro- 
mote the system of education by all the 
means in their power, and upon the prin- 
ciples which he thought most prudent and 
safe, so that the question was upon the 
whole, whether it was expedient to press 
for the entry of these Resolutions upon 
their Lordships’ Journals. He did not 
question the truth of the principles stated 
in the Resolutions, though he thought 
that some of them were too generally ex- 
pressed. In his opinion the third and fifth 
Resolutions pressed too much on the in- 
fluence of the infant schools. He admitted 
the propriety, the utility, and the wisdom 
of-such institutions, but they were already 
provided for, as the grant made under the 
authority of the Treasury directed that 
some of the money should be applied to 
the establishment of infant schools; and 
considering the anxiety in the country on 
the subject, and the manner in which they 
had been supported, he doubted whether 
it would be wise and prudent distinctly 
and by name to point the attention of the 
public to the means of supporting them by 
funds voted out of the public money. He 
knew a little of these infant schools. 
There was one in his part of the country, 
and the contributions for it not being 
found sufficient, application was made to 
him, and he told the contributors that he 
should be willing to make up the differ- 
ence. He did not know that he should 
have done this quite so readily if these 
Resolutions had before been passed, so 
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distinctly pointing out the public fund as 
the one out of which the deficiency might 
be supplied. Such a Resolution would 
go far to chill the benevolence of men who 
before they resorted to their own funds 
would be very apt to see whether there 
were not others which might be made 
applicable. Perhaps he himself might 
have said “ Try the Government first ;” 
and as he thought that he did not differ 
much from other men in this respect, he 
thought it possible that other people might 
have alittle of the same feeling. With 
respect to the model schools proposed by 
his noble and learned Friend, he wished 
to say that that subject was under the 
consideration of the Treasury, and that a 
model school would be established as 
speedily as possible, but that though 
money had been voted for this purpose, 
he trusted that expectations would not be 


excited which it might be difficult to | 
| being the case, he should not detain them 


fulfil, With respect to the last Resolu- 
tion, which went to establish a Board of 
Commissioners who should have the con- 
trol of all the charity funds of the king- 
dom, and a general management of the 
funds bequeathed for the purposes of 
education, and power to apply them ac- 


cording to the circumstances of the time, 
and in such a way as torender them more | 
useful than at present, he wished to ob- | 


serve that the proposition was not entirely 


new, but that the principle had already | 
been adopted in Ireland, where a Board | 
of Commissioners had been established by | 
Act of Parliament possessing a super- | 
intending power over the disposal of | 


charitable funds, and he believed that the 
result was very beneficial. But considering 
the great extent of power to be intrusted 
to such a Board, and the delicacy of the 
matter—considering, too, how much the 
propriety of the Resolutions must depend 
on matter of detail, and on the manner of 
carrying them into effect, he put it to his 


noble and learned Friend, whether he | 


ought to call on that House to establish, 
by a single Resolution, a principle of such 
extent, magnitude, and importance. On 
this single ground he recommended his 
noble and learned Friend not to press 
these Resolutions on the House, but to 
bring in a substantive measure, and to 
give their Lordships the full opportunity 
of considering it. He repeated, that he 
and the rest of the Government had the 
subject as much at heart as his noble and 
learned Friend,—more it was impossible 
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to have it; and he once more put it to his 
noble and learned Friend, whether it 
would not be much better, under the cir- 
cumstances, and in accordance with the 
general feeling which prevailed, to with- 
draw the Resolutions. 

Lord Brougham said, that after the 
address of his noble Friend, who had con- 
cluded with so strong a recommendation, 
he might fairly take it for granted that 
none of their Lordships wished further to 

| enter into the discussion, and he might, 
therefore, proceed to state what occurred 
to him on the subject. Their disinclination 
to enter on the discussion proceeded, he 
was convinced, from no reluctance to give 
their best consideration to the subject 
itself; but he ascribed it wholly to the 


view now taken by his noble Frieud of 


the question, on the ground that the mode 
of proceeding by these Resolutions was 
not the best that could be devised. That 





with many observations in reply; but it 
would be unfair on his part, and it would 
be an ill return for the candour and 
courtesy of his noble Friend, if he were 
| not to make some remarks on the matter. 
He must say, then, that he was subdued, 
but not convinced; wherever personal or 
official influence had any weight, he was 
quite unable to meet his noble Friend in 
| that House; but still he was not convinced 
that the course he was pursuing was not 


introducing Resolutions on such asubject, 
he should only say that he had good 
precedents for it. On the 24th June, 
| 1806, their Lordships dealt with the Ques- 
| tion of the Slave Trade in the mode of a 
| Resolution, which declared ‘ That this 
| House conceived the Slave Trade to be 
| contrary to justice, humanity, and sound 
policy, and will, with all practical speed, 
| proceed to take effectual measures for the 
| abolition of the Slave Trade, in such a 
manner and by such means as may be 
deemed most advisable.’ That Resolution 
was certainly indefinite enough; yet it 
was adopted by both Houses of Parlia- 
|ment. His plan was not so indefinite. 
He wished to pledge the House, but to 
| pledge it to what was before its eyes. 
| Then, again, his noble Friend and he had 
been parties toa certain Resolution passed 
| on the 5th of July, 1833, to this effect, 
| That it isexpedient that all his Majesty's 
| subjects should have liberty to repair to 


| the ports of the Empire of China, and to 





the right one. As to the inexpediency of 


a ted 
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trade there in tea, subject to such regula- 
tions as Parliament shall hereafter enact.’ 
That was thecourse upon the great question 


of the China Trade, and in a few days, | 
were Resolutions | 


before or after, there 
passed on the subject of Colonial slavery. 
These were the precedents on which he 
felt that he was justified in his present 
mode of proceeding. 
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But even without | 


precedeuts there were circumstances which | 


of themselves would justify new modes of 
proceeding, and would form precedents of 
themselves. 


of them. Then, 


said his noble Friend, 


He thought that this was one | 


these Resolutions do not give the Govern- | 


ment or the Parliament credit for what 
has been already done. 


He was one of | 


those who thought that so little had been | 
| one-fifth of the defic iency in the infant 


done that he had not stepped out of his 


way to compliment the Government of | 
which he had formed a part (that would | 
hardly be decorous), or to compliment the | 


present Government, which his 
Friend said was favourable to his view 
the subject. As to the ‘J 
he had not before heard of it, 
was the minute of 18 

Melbourne: It was so.] 

those who prepared that 


of 


unless it 
[ Viscount 
He was one of 
minute. He 


oo. 


approved of it highly. 
the recommendation of the Committee of 
1817, upon which, also the grant of the 


20,0002. had been made. He was not 
aware before that a grant of 10,000/. had 
been made for the establishment of normal 
or model schools. He had recommended 
such a grant to his noble Friend, then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, but he was 
not aware that such a vote had been passed. 
Nothing, certainly, could be more proper 
than such a vote, and all he objected to 
was the smallness of the sum. ile hoped 
that the next vote would be for a larger 
sum, for those schools were calculated to 
do infinite service. He must say, that he 
thought his noble Friend’s argument as to 
the stopping of private benevolence was a 
bad argument, for it stood thus—if he 
who was a liberal man (his noble Friend 
had not said this, but those who knew 
him would think that he ought to have 
said it)—if he who was a liberal man was 
likely to be influenced by the knowledge 
that public money was voted, and so to 
be kept from giving his own, how much 
more would other men be influenced by 
the same consideration. He did not deny 
the possible influence of such a circum- 
stance, but this case did not come within 


noble | 


‘reasury minute | 


It was founded on | 
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the principle, for here the difficulty was 
to get a beginning since if men thought 
a subscription was not likely in the end to 
succeed, they would be slow in be ginning 
it. The assurance that, if they did all in 
their power, the Government would after- 
wards aid them, would stimulate, not 
deaden their exertions. As to infant 
schools generally, he begged to observe, 
that the two societies through whose recom- 
mendation the money was to be distributed, 
did not direct their particular attention to 
infant schools, but rather to adult schools. 
There was a great deficiency of infant 
schools in the country; out of the whole 
population of 14,000,000, there were only 
about 50,000 or 60,000 in infant schools, 
The deficiency in adult schools was only 


schools, and of these latter there ought to 
be five or six times more than there were 
now. He should be sorry if great 
tions were not made for this 
There was no mode of criminal levgisla- 
tion, there was no kind of penal law, there 
was no description of punishment which 
the civil magistrate could use towards the 
people committed to his care, which had 
the one-hundredth, nay, the one-thousandth 
part of the power of eradicating crimes from 
society which the universal establishment 
of infant schools would effect. For that 
purpose, as he had often told them, they 
must look to prevention rather than 
punishment. Punishment lingered behind 
—it moved with a slow and uncertain step 
—it advanced, but at a halting pace, im 
its pursuit after the criminal, while all the 
advantages which it promised, without 
being able to be realized, might be secured 
by prevention, by preve nting the access of 
the evil principle into minds as yet un- 

tainted with its baleful influence. By the 

infusion of good principles, and by that 
alone, could they hope to eradicate those 
crimes with which socie ty was at present 
harassed. He should feel that every day 
was lost not devoted to the purpose by 
the lawgiver and the Government of this 
close-peopled, wealthy, and manufacturing 
country, in which the variety—he had 
almost said the variegation—of the moral 
aspect of the people was so great, arising 
from the variety of their habits, and from 
the circumstances incidental to an unequal 
distribution of wealth, by which the 
greatest riches and most squalid 
poverty were oe found almost side by 
side, It was necessary that the Governs 


ecxere 


purpose. 


to 


the 
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ment of such a country should lose not 
ove hour in taking the preventive means 
which alone could be efficaciously employ- 
ed in the repression of crime, and that the 
ereat towns of London, Manchester, Leeds, 
Sheffield, Liverpool, and others, should be 
as speedily as possible amply supplied with 
these means. Every day not employed 
by the ruler and the Government in such 
a pursuit might be deemed thrown away 
and wasted. There ought to be no diffi- 
culties in the distribution. He agreed 
that religious education should form a part 
of general education, and he hoped that 
means would be adopted to render it pos- 
sible to attain that end without incurring 
the danger of exciting religious disputes. 
This brought him to the subject of the 6th 
Resolution. That related to the Adminis- 
tration, by a board of Commissioners, of 
charitable funds already existing. He 
did not propose to take the management 
of the funds out of the hands of the pre- 
sent trustees. He proposed to go hand 
in hand with them, taking care only that 
the funds they possessed should be pro- 
perly managed. By the proposed measure 


of Municipal Reform they were going to 
establish a new body of constituents, who 
were more likely to interfere actively in 


the management of Corporations than the 
old, They were about to take the man- 
agement of charitable funds from the old 
corrupt Corporations and give it to the 
new bodies. It might be said ‘ You are 
never going to take the trust from those 
to whom it was given by the donor and to 
transfer it to other parties.” He was far 
from saying that they ought not to do so; 
in his opinion they ought. The cheers of 
the noble Earl (the Earl of Falmouth), so 
seldom met his ears that he might be sup- 
posed to feel a solace from them; he 
must not purchase it, however, by false 
pretences—therefore, he begged to say, 
that if the noble Earl supposed he agreed 
with him in deprecating that change he 
was mistaken; he was merely stating the 
fact that the Bill would have that effect. 
He did not complain of it; on the con- 
trary he thought it a useful reform, pro- 
vided it was accomplished with proper 
checks. He would say, then, that be- 
cause they were now going to pass this 
strong Act, and he would add this neces- 
sary and salutary Act, making that trans- 
fer from the old to the new body, and 
perhaps to a body to whom the donor 
never would have given the trust, if at the 
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time when he: made the bequest it had 
been in existence, and he had been ac- 
quainted with its nature, he was giving 
the noble Earl the full benefit of the ar- 
gument—-he was fairly and candidly 
stating the case, and let the noble Earl 
make the worst and the most of it, because 
they were going to transfer from those 
Corporations which were now the sinks of 
corruption to a new and a better govern- 
ing body. The noble Earl intimated 
dissent; he knew there were many 
that were pure; some were exceedingly 
pure; he knew one that was perfectly 
pure, and so did the noble Earl. He was 
about to say because they were going to 
pass the Corporation measure, now was 
the time, when they were turning over a 
new leaf, when they were making a new 
distribution of trust power, when they 
were taking the management of property 
out of the hands of one body and giving 
it to another—now was the time for them 
to see whether they could not establish an 
effectual control against the abuse of 
trusts. Under the old system such an 
alteration was not called for in individual 
cases, because the system had endured for 
two or three hundred years; but when they 
were about to form a different constitution 
and a new body, he felt it to be their im- 
perative duty to see that the strongest 
precaution was taken to prevent the pos- 
sibility of this new arrangement leaving 
the funds, as before, subject to be mis- 
managed. The plan he had to recom- 
mend would, he thought, be the most 
convenient and fit mode of giving that se- 
curity. There would exist a body of re- 
spectable persons, consisting of Ministers 
of State and working men, who would ex- 
ercise a constant supervision and control, 
instead of leaving that duty to the most 
inefficient, or to the, in every respect, in- 
convenient operation of filing an informa- 
tion. The course open at present was for 
some individual to become a relator, at 
whose instance an attorney filed an infor- 
mation, for the costs of which the relator 
was liable. It was true any one might 
become a relator who chose, but very few 
liked to involve themselves in all the 
perils of a Chancery suit. The mode of 
proceeding by petition was in some re- 
spects better, but that was attended with 
considerable expense. He apprehended 
that the appointment of a Board would be 
the best course. They would exercise a 
control which would be the more likely to 
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be exercised with impartiality and strict 
propriety, as they would be wholly in- 
dependent of the Corporation. With re- 
spect to this question they were now in a 
situation in which they had not stood for 
the last twenty years. The control of the 
Commissioners of Charities had ceased. 
The Commission expired last July—and 
indeed for the last eight or nine months 
they had not sat for any effectual pur- 
poses. The consequence was, that the 
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whole of the trusts all over the country, | 


thinking the Commission was at end, and 
having little reason to fear that they 
would be called to account by any one 
adopting proceedings against them in 
the Court of Chancery, felt themselves 
quite secure. 
ships might see what would be the use- 


In order that their Lord- | 


fulness of a Board he would refer to one | 


case in which the Commissioners called 
the trustees before them. They discovered 


by the trust, but that the funds were suffi- 


cient for the children of half a dozen 
parishes, containing a population of 5,000 
or 6,000 people. In another case the 
trustees consisted of a committee, and it 
having been decided that it was illegal 
that the committee should employ any of 
its own members, so determined were they 
to evade the decision, that under an 
arrangement by which the committee was 
changed every year, they employed their 
predecessors, the effect being that their 
profits were reduced one half, for in the 
succeeding year it became the turn of 
those who had given employment to receive 
it. Where there were two sets of butchers, 
bakers, and other tradesmen, their profits 
were not diminished at all, the only change 
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was, to withdraw them, and substitute for 
them a Bill, which in a few days he should 
have the honour of presenting to their 
Lordships. In conclusion he thanked 
them for the attention with which they 
had heard his explanation; he thought it 
would not have been fair either to the 
Resolutions or himself, if he had with- 
drawn them without making a few ob- 
servations on the subject. 
The Resolutions withdrawn. 


ExPLANATION. — EpucaTion iN 
France.] Lord Brougham hoped their 
Lordships would allow him to refer toa 
very great misrepresentation that had been 
made of what he uttered on a former oc- 
casion. He was most unwilling to give 
the French Government any cause of 
complaint. He had been accused in the 
French newspapers of having stated that 


the French Government precluded the 
that forty or fifty children were benefitted | 


made being, that instead of the two trades- | 


men affording the supply for the half year | 


each, they were alternately employed for 
the whole year. With respect to his Re- 


solutions, his noble Friend having ex- | 


pressed an opinion, he would not stand 
out against his better judgment. He had 
no hesitation in stating, that having laid 
these Resolutions before their Lordships, 
having had them printed, and their hav- 
ing undergone, both on the last and on 
this occasion some discussion, substantially 


the end he had in view had been gained, | 


for the subject was now no longer new to 
any one. 


He should under these circum- | 


stances, be enabled with the less trouble | 


to give them a measure founded on these 
Resolutions. What he proposed, then, 


study of history. Now this was not only 
not true, but he had expressly stated that 
in the observations he made he did not 
mean to allude to France. He did not 
name the Government to which he re- 
ferred, because it was not a pleasant thing 
to do that which might be considered in- 
vidious. Yet in the French newspapers 
he had been replied to at great length, 
and numerous instances were very unne- 
cessarily given, to show that the charge 
he was supposed to have made was un- 
founded. Their Lordships would bear 
him witness, that, as he had before stated, 
he expressly said he did not refer to the 
French Government. Such a misrepre- 
sentation as this showed that there was no 
safety in making any statement. 


— rere errr rece — 
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MrnuTES.} Petitions presented. By Sir SamMUEL WHALLEY, 
from Marylebone Parish, against the Public Carriages’ 
(Metropolis) Bill.—By Mr. Grove Pricer, from Sand- 
wich, against Parts of the Municipal Corporations’ Bill. 
By Mr. W. Mites, and Mr. W. Prargp, from several 
Places,—to the same effect. —By Colonel Gong Laneton, 
and an Hon. MemBerR,—in favour of the said Bill.—By 
Mr. Grove Pricer, from Sandwich, against the Imprison- 
ment for Debt Bill; from several Parishes in Kent, against 
the Poor-Law Amendment Act.—By Sir G. CLerk, from 
a Congregation (Edinburgh) for Protection to the Church 
of Scotland.—By Sir G, Crewe, from Derby and Scars- 
dale, for Protection to the Irish Protestant Church Es- 
tablishment.—By Mr. Pease, from Bamborough (North- 
umberland) for Relief to the Agricultural Interest.—By 
Sir M. W. Rip.ey, from Newcastle-upon Tyne, in favour 
of the Municipal Corporations’ Bill. 
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On the Motion of Mr. Sergeant Jackson, | 
Mr. Bransby Cooper was called to the 

Bar and examined. He deposed that 

though he had known Mr. O’Malley for | 
some time, from having lived next door to | 
Mr. Kelly for about a year, yet he had 

never attended him professionally till | 
yesterday, when Mr. Kelly took him to | 
Newgate for the purpose. Mr. O'Malley | 
had usually been attended by Sir A. | 
Cooper and Dr. Farr; he found him in a | 
very delicate state of health, as indeed he 

had long known him to be, but the witness | 
did not prescribe for him nor feel his | 
pulse, as he well knew from general ob- | 
servation that Mr. O’Malley suffered | 
under general debility, to which medicine | 
could do no good. Sometimes he was | 
better than at other times; his complaint | 
was a general debility, and liberty and | 
good air were necessary; without these | 
he considered that his health might be | 
permanently injured. He had been told | 
that Mr, O'Malley had been able to attend 
professionally for six or seven weeks in a 
crowded committee-room. 

In a reply to a question from Mr, 
Wakley, 

Mr. Cooper stated that Mr. O’Malley’s 
disease was that of tetexia. He had pre- 
scribed for him ‘ liberty,” and his pre- 
scription was addressed to the House and 
not to a chemist—witness withdrew. 

Mr. Sergeant Jackson moved that Mr. 
O'Malley be brought to the Bar to- 
morrow. 

Mr. Hume submitted (after the witness 
had withdrawn) that this evidence was not 
sufficient, and that the House ought to 
have before it Mr. O’Malley’s usual 
medical attendant. 

Mr. Lechmere Charlton remarked that 
Mr. B. Cooper had been in the habit of 
seeing Mr. O'Malley, though not pro- 
fessionally until yesterday. 

Mr. O'Connell, though unwilling to 
take part in such a discussion, or to bear 
hard upon individuals, must say that if all 
this were not mockery, it had very much 
the appearance of it. The witness had 
never attended Mr.O’ Malley professionally 
but in this instance, when he was carried 
to Newgate by Mr. Kelly for the purpose, 
as might by some be suspected, of obtain- 
ing from him a comprehensive certificate. 
Though Mr. O’Malley was so weak and 
debilitated, he had been able to be present 
every day before the Committee for seven 
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weeks. He thought that Sir Astley 
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Cooper should be required to attend at 
the Bar. 

Mr. A. Chapman said, there could be 
no doubt of the eminent qualifications of 
Mr. Bransby Cooper, who was as well able 
to give the House information as Sir 
Astley Cooper. 

Mr. Shaw argued that this was nota 
case where it was necessary to have the 
evidence of a constant medical attendant. 
Mr. B. Cooper had known Mr. O'Malley 
for many months, and could speak ac- 
curately and positively to the general de- 
bility of his constitution. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the House should never carry its 
power one inch beyond the proper line, 
but in proportion as they were strict in 
protecting their privileges, in that propor- 
tion also should they be strict in the evi- 
dence of illness, or in every case that 
might occur hereafter, the House would 
come prepared rather to commiserate the 
health of the party than to punish the 
crime. The evidence was of the slightest 
kind. Comparing the evidence of Mr. 
Cooper with the certificate he had given, 
he thought there was a great discrepancy. 
The question was not whether they 
should continue the imprisonment of Mr. 
O'Malley, but whether they should call 
for more satisfactory evidence as to his 
late state of health. The certificate was 
by no means satisfactory. It had been 
given by a gentleman who had seen Mr. 
O’Malley only once, while those who had 
long attended him might have been called, 
but were not. Could this be considered the 
best evidence? If they received it in this 
case, they would be bound to receive such 
evidence in all future instances, and then 
the power of taking into custody would be- 
come a mere farce. 

Motion withdrawn. 

Messrs. Bond, Clamp, and Cooke were 
brought to the Bar pursuant to order. 

The Speaker addressed them as follows : 
“John Bond, Robert Burcham Clamp, 
and Arthur Bott Cooke, this House has 
resolved that you have been guilty of a 
breach of its privileges, by absconding to 
avoid the service of warrants requiring 
you to give testimony before the Com- 
mittee to whom the petition complaining 
of an undue return for the Borough of 
Ipswich was referred. This is a very 
erave offence. There is no duty which is 
more incumbent upon all persons, in all 
ranks and conditions of life, than that of 
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giving testimony, when their testimony can 
either tend to the punishment of the 
guilty or the exculpation of the innocent, 
or lead to an accurate and just decision of 
the contested rights of their fellow sub- 
jects. In this instance, your offence is 
aggravated by the circumstances under 
which you have committed it. You anti- 
cipated that an inquiry was likely to be 
instituted by this House, acting for and 
on behalf of the people, with a view to 
maintain the independence and purity of 
election; to the end that those to whom 
the protection of the interests and rights 
and liberties of our fellow subjects are 
confided, should be freely, independently, 
and honestly chosen, With that expecta- 
tion, and with the full knowledge that 
you were all and each of you in the pos- 
session of facts which, if disclosed, might 
have tended to the elucidation of the truth, 
you absconded to avoid the service of the 
Speaker’s warrant. This you must feel 
to have been a great offence. ‘The cir- 
cumstances under which it was committed 
are such as to have rendered you liable to 
receive a far more severe punishment than 
that which this House in its lenity and 
mercy has inflicted upon you. The House 
has taken your petitions into its consider- 
ation; it finds that you have expressed 
your sorrow and your contrition for the 
offence of which you have been guilty. It 
is disposed to administer justice with leni- 
ency, in the hope that what you have now 
suffered may operate as a warning to others, 
and that it may produce a salutary and 
permanent influence upon your future 
conduct, and that you will always bear in 
mind that the best atonement which you 
can make for the offence of which you 
have been guilty, and for which you have 
now suffered, is by being ready at all times 
to attend upon whatever occasion and in 
whatever place you may be required to 
give evidence of facts which are within 
your own knowledge. Trusting that the 
punishment which you have suffered will 
have this effect, I have now to acquaint 
you that you are discharged upon the pay- 
ment of your fees.” 

On the Motion of Lord John Russell, 
it was ordered that the Address of the 
Speaker be entered in the Journals. 

Mr. Grsborne then rose to make the 
Motion of which he had given notice on 
the previous night, and said that as he 
apprehended no objection to it, he should 
not say a single word upon the subject, 
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but content himself with moving “that 
the Attorney-General be instructed to 
prosecute all parties who appear, from 
the evidence taken before the Ipswich 
Election Committee, to have been guilty 
of bribery.” 

Motion agreed to without objection. 


Corporation Rerorm CommMirreE.]} 
Lord John Russell then moved the Order 
of the Day for the Committee on this 
Bill. 

Several Motions were postponed to allow 
it to proceed. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that there was 
an impression entertained, either real or 
feigned — not so much, he believed, in 
that House as out of it, that there ex- 
isted on the part of himself, and those 
with whom he acted, a desire to throw 
some obstruction in the way of the noble 
Lord’s proceedings with reference to the 
Bill which the House was now about to 
consider. He begged to say, for himself, 
that he did not entertain any such feeling; 
that, on the contrary, he was most anxious 
to give every aid in his power to the noble 
Lord, on every occasion. He wished, 
indeed, that some arrangement could be 
adopted, by which a steady perseverance 
with the Bill might be insured. The 
plan of devoting an hour and a half one 
night, and two hours another night, was 
not one which admitted of their paying 
proper attention to the measure, and it 
insured the certain result of a succession 
of amendments being brought forward on 
the Report, which ought to have been 
made in the Committee. He knew well 
the inconvenience attending upon morn- 
ing sittings, on account of the numerous 
Committees which were then engaged, 
and he did not, therefore, propose them ; 
but if any arrangement could be made 
for going into Committee on this Bill 
regularly, on certain days, and at certain 
hours, so far from having any objection 
to it, he should be happy to see it 
adopted, and he was sure it would be 
most acceptable to all with whom he 
acted. 

Lord John Russeli had certainly never 
imputed to the right hon. Baronet a 
desire to obstruct the progress of the Bill ; 
on the contrary, he felt sure that the right 
hon. Baronet was desirous of fairly dis- 
cussing its principles; and like every 
other Gentleman could not wish to delay 
its progress, because he could not wish that 
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the Session should be unusually pro- | 
tracted. With respect to the progress 
hitherto made, he thought that the Mo- 
tions by which it had been delayed were 
not such as could have been rightly 
postponed for an indefinite period; but 
if the future progress of the measure 
during the present week should not be 
sufficiently rapid, it might then be de- 
sirable to consider of some arrangement 
such as the right hon. Gentleman sug- 
gested. 

The House went into Committee. 

Lord John Russell observed, that the 
labours of the Committee last night had 
terminated in the 14th Clause. In re- 
ference to some suggestions which had | 
been made then, he said, that he was of 
opinion that two assessors should be 
chosen by the town council for the pur- 
pose of revision, and he should accord- 
ingly move an Amendment to that effect. 
For the first year it would be desirable 
that the Revising Barristers should be em- 
ployed for the purpose of revising the 
lists ; but, beyond that period, he did not 
think that it would be necessary. 

Mr. Wilhkams Wynn said, that it would 
be much better to have the duties of re- 
vision performed by persons not at all 
connected with any local parties in the 
borough, such as the assessors would be 
when appointed by the majority of the 
counsel. It was extremely important that, 
in the performance of their duties, every 
appearance of partiality should be re- 
moved, and no ground left for a suspicion 
of it. He should propose an Amendment, 
therefore, to the effect, that in all the 
boroughs to which have been appointed 
Revising Barristers under the Reform Act, 
these duties of revision should be per- 
formed by them. 

The Attorney-General thought, that it 
would be possible to select two intelligent, 
independent men, from the borough, to 
perform the duties with impartiality. The 
questions on which they would have to 
decide, would involve chiefly matters of 
fact, and not any very abstruse points of 
law. Moreover, no pecuniary charge would 
be caused by their performance of the 
task; the local distinction which it would 
confer on them was a sufficient reward. 

Sir James Graham said, that as the 
Bill provided a paid legal officer to per- 
form all judicial functions for all large 
boroughs, he did not see why, in them, 
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to perform the duties of revision. With 
reference to the smaller boroughs, the 
system of Revising Barristers could be 
tried for one year, and it might then be 
seen how it worked. 

Mr. Williams Wynn observed, that it 
would be desirable to have a Board of 
three or five persons constituted, to decide 
in the last resort upon all disputed points, 
so as to insure an uniformity of decision. 

Lord John Russell still retained his 
original opinion. Though he admitted 
that it would be desirable to employ the 
Revising Barristers for the present year, 
he thought it desirable that the boroughs, 
generally, should be allowed to govern 
themselves in respect to the matter in 
question. The points which they would 
have to decide, were points which could 
be equally well settled by persons of sound 
common sense, as by legal functionaries. 
Of course, if it were found that they were 
unable to govern themselves, it might then 
be advisable to take some further steps. 
As to the suggestion of his right hon. 
Friend, that the recorder should execute 
the duties of revision, he objected de- 
cidedly to the employment of a judge—of 
a person who ought to appear only in his 
judicial capacity in the borough, in matters 
of mere civic regulation. With respect 
to the suggestion for appointing a tribunal 
of three or five persons to insure uniformity 
of decision, that question had been dis- 
cussed before the Registration Committee; 
but it was one on which he had not vet 
made up his mind. 

Sir Robert Peel, considering that the 
performance of the duties which devolved 
upon the Revising Barristers at present, 
would be almost simultaneous with those 
which they would have to execute accord- 
ing to the Amendment of his hon. Friend, 
he thought that the best course would be, 
to appoint Revising Barristers to revise 
also the lists of the burgesses. ‘The ex- 
pense, compared with the importance of 
the object accomplished by the regulation, 
would not be heavy. The noble Lord 
(Lord John Russell) had himself consented 
that the Revising Barristers should per- 
form this duty for the present year. Why 
not at once give such a regulation the face 
of a permanent enactment, reserving to 
themselves the right of making such alter- 
ations as might be found necessary at any 
future time? The noble Lord would be 
afforded an opportunity, if he should think 
proper, of proposing a change in the next 
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Session with respect to the persons who 
should be appointed revisers of the lists. 

Mr. Pease thought it was of the greatest 
importance that it should be decided, whe- | 
ther or not the Revising Barristers should | 
be appointed under this Bill. They ought) 
to save expense as much as possible; and 
appointing barristers under the Bill would, | 
he believed, have that effect. 

Sir Robert Peel: The proposed system | 
of Revising Barristers would be the best | 
possible protection against unnecessary | 
expense, for the parties who objected | 
would be liable in part to the expense | 
of the proceedings, which would be de- 
frayed out of the Borough-rate. 

The Attorney-General said, that the 
great object which they ought all to have 
in view was to keep down expense as far 
as possible. The effect which public opin- | 
ion would have on the mode of conduct- 
ing the revision of the lists by the Mayor 
and auditors, would be the best security 
against any unfair or partial conduct. The 
expense caused by the appointment of 
Revising Barristers would, he felt con- 
vinced, be much greater than those who 
supported the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Montgomeryshire supposed ; 
for every disputed vote would, in itself, 
be a case which would, in all probability, 
occupy the attention of the Court for a 
long time, by which the duration of its 
sitting would be prolonged, and the ex- 
pense inevitably increased. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson thought, that if 
practical men were appointed to adjudi- 
cate on disputed votes, they would give 
much more satisfaction than Revising 
Barristers. Considering the class, also, 
from whom they would be selected, they 
would, in his opinion, form a more com- 
petent tribunal than that which would be 
established if the proposed Amendments 
were agreed to. 

Sir Robert Peel would accede to any 
arrangement by which the minority of the 
inhabitants in the towns and boroughs 
would be saved from the effects of that 
partiality which must almost necessarily 
attach to persons appointed by the domi- 
nant party. 

Mr. Aglionby thought he had heard 
something slip from the noble Lord (Lord 
John Russell) —viz., that after having the 
other officers, if they did not give satis- 
faction, he would then erect the Revising 
Barristers into a permanent Court. It 
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was, as it appeared to him, entirely a 
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question of expense; and if there were 


‘any adequate advantage, he would vote 


the sum proposed, or ten times as much, 
if necessary, to repay the Revising Barris- 
ters. But when they had been employed 
in acquiring information upon any subject, 
which was not included tn the ordinary 
routine of their professional business, they 
He could 
not think the expense would be much. 
In the Parliamentary boroughs, to which 
they must assign new limits, he thought 
the Committee would allow not less than 
five guineas per diem to the Revising 
3arrister, and he thought less could not 
be allowed under this Act. ‘To the fifty- 
six boroughs with Parliamentary limits, 
they must send down Barristers special, 
who, of course, must be allowed their 
travelling expenses, &c., for the number 
of days they were out. Thus much for 
the expense. Now, would any advantage 
be gained tantamount to the expenditure? 
if so, he would say, expense was of little 
moment. What would they gain? The 
advantage of a tribunal in which questions 
of law might be decided. But there were, 
in this case, no “ matters of law ;” it was 
a mere question of fact, which any prac- 
tical Gentleman would have as much 
power of deciding as any Barrister in the 
Court of King’s Bench? Now, it struck 
him that that advantage was one which 
could scarcely be considered of conse- 
quence, even by the hon. Member for 
Liskeard. If it were a question of law, 
they might then the more easily come to 
their conclusion. But the question was 
one which any Gentleman could decide ; it 
was the question of three years continuous 
residence ; that was a question of fact, and 
was the mere fact of continuous residence 
for three years one on which Barristers 
would gain any more information, or ex- 
ercise a sounder judgment than any other 
gentleman? He felt confident there was 
nothing in the constitution of the minds 
of legal gentlemen which would make 
them peculiarly fit to decide questions of 
that kind. But there was another point. 
It was said that the Mayor, or any other 
officer of the town would be more liable 
to suspicion of partiality than the tribunal 
of Revising Barristers. If so, he agreed 


| with the right hon. Gentleman below him, 


that it ought, as was proposed, to be tried 
only for one year. He should like to see 
it tried; and if it gave general dissatis- 
faction it could be discontinued, 
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Dr. Bowring consented that the Bar- 
risters should be employed on the first 
occasion, on condition that the boroughs 
should ultimately be provided with the 
power of conducting their own affairs. The 
merits of the Bill were its simplicity and 
adaptation to the new constituency, which 
he hoped would be preserved. 

Sir Samuel Whalley said, it was very 
important they should have a tribunal of 
revision, without any party violence; and 
it seemed to him, that the giving to the 
predominant party in the borough the 
right of revising the votes, would be very 
much like giving to the majority in that 
House, the decision of contested elections, 
The tribunal should, as the right hon. 
Baronet had said, be final; and, therefore, 
it should be one in which all parties would 
place confidence, and composed of men 
well versed in the proceedings taken under 
the Reform Act. He knew no persons so 
well qualified for that task as the Revising 
Barristers; for there were many Clauses 
in the Act which would require men 
‘learned in the law,” as well as pos- 
sessed of common sense, to give judgment 
upon. 

Mr. Finch thought the analogy did not 
hold good between the Reform Act and 
the present, for it was much more difficult 
to decide upon a three years’ continuous 
residence, and rating, than the one year’s 
residence, and rating. He also thought 
the time allowed for the investigation— 
viz. one fortnight was too short a period, 
for twenty persons of one party might, out 
of spite, object to 1,000 voters on the 
other, and the investigation closing at the 
expiration of a fortnight, there might be 
500 cases undecided; yet the Mayor 
would have ng power to prolong the in- 
quiry. Some longer period, say five weeks, 
might be allowed. 

Mr. Jervis protested against the boroughs 
being charged with that expense. He saw 
no objection to the absence of all that 
enormous expenditure, which he consi- 
dered was wholly unnecessary. In the 
Reform Act there were some cases of a 
complicated nature which might require 
the decision of a Barrister. But here, 
there was nothing but matter of fact—the 
occupation for three years, and the three 
years’ rating ; and he really saw no great 
difficulty in those matters. With great 
deference to the opinion of other hon. 
Members, he was bound to say, the men 
of the world-—men of practical acquaint- 
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ance and experience in the business of the 
world, were much more fitted for the task 
of revising the lists than any Gentlemen 
‘¢ learned in the law,” however “ learned” 
they might be. 

Mr. Estcourt said, that the great diffi- 
culty in the appointment of such a tri- 
bunal as that proposed was, to find 
persons to compose it who should be 
competent, and at the same time impartial. 
So far as he had an opportunity of form- 
ing a judgment on the question, he was 
ready to accept of any tribunal which 
would ensure an impartial hearing and 
decision of the cases brought under its 
consideration ; but the last question which 
should, in his opinion, be submitted, was 
that of disputed corporate votes. The 


expense, too, would be infinitely less if 


men of respectability and character as 
lawyers were to give decisions which would 
not be open to any charge of dishonesty, 
than if a partial tribunal were appointed, 
to whose judgments almost endless objec- 
tions would be taken. His experience 
led him to believe that the trust reposed 
in the local authorities by this Clause 
would be exercised with partiality. He 
was therefore inclined to think that the 
adoption of the Amendment which had 
been proposed would ensure better deci- 
sions and ata less expense than the Clause 
as it originally stood. The noble Lord 
had consented to make an experiment with 
respect to revising Barristers for the pre- 
sent year. Why not, if that experiment 
proved successful, continue their juris- 
diction ? 

Lord John Russell did not intend the 
appointment of Revising Barristers for the 
present year as an experiment, but only as 
the means of meeting a pressing diffi- 
culty for that period. The experiment 
which he in reality made was the present 
Clause, which if it did not effect the in- 
tended object, that of saving expense, he 
should be ready to consider the question 
of imposing additional charges on the in- 
habitants of thetowns. He thought, how- 
ever, that the appointment of such a tri- 
bunal as that proposed by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Montgomeryshire, would in the 
first instance be an expensive and unjusti- 
fiable appointment. 

Lord Sandon believed that the expense 
of the appointment of Revising Barristers 
for the purpose intended by his hon. Friend 
would be about 20,000J,, which he did not 
consider a heavy charge if they could suc- 
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ceed in effecting by means of it freedom 
and security of election. 

Mr. Robinson was in favour of the 
Amendment, for even supposing that the 
system proposed by it did not work well, 
it might be easily changed. 

Mr. George F’. Young thought that 
their object should be not so much that 
the Bill should work cheaply as that it 
should work well. As he did not expect 
impartiality of decision from any local 
tribunal appointed in such a way as that 
intended under the Bill, he should vote 
for the Amendment. 

Mr. Blackburne could not see why the 
Mayor and auditors, after the expiration 
of the first year, were not proper persons 
to revise these lists) Who were they? 
Persons chosen by the common council, 
as the best amongst that body to consti- 
tute a tribunal by which the lists might be 
corrected. Such a body would, in his 
opinion, be the fairest and best which 
could be appointed for such a purpose. 

Lord Sandon said, that the observations 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman who 
had just sat down must be considered just, 
if the principle that the majority can do 
no wrong were acknowledged. As, how- 
ever, he had not the same implicit re- 
liance on the impartiality or love of jus- 
tice of the majority in all cases, he should 
vote for the Amendment. 

Mr. Borthwick thought that the Mayor 
should not be selected as one of those 
who were to be appointed for the purpose 
of revising the lists; indeed he, of all 
others, should be the last person chosen 
for such an office; for let him be ever so 
pure, he must be exposed to suspicion 
from the fact of his being obliged to take 
a principal part in making up the Returns 
originally. He would give his support to 
the Motion of the hon. Member for Mont- 
gomeryshire. 

The Committee divided on the Amend- 
ment: Ayes 53; Noes 86; Majority 33. 
List of the Ayes. 

Fleming, J. 
Gaskell, J. Milnes 
Graham, Sir J. R. G. 


Bolling, W. 
Borthwick, Peter 
Buller, Sir J. B. Y. 
Buller, C. Hamilton, Lord C. 
Canning, Sir S. Harvey, D. W. 
Chisholm, Alexander Hogg, J 

Clerk, Sir G. Hoy, J. 

Clive, Hon. R. H. tiughes, Hughes 
Egerton, Lord Francis Inglis, Sir R. H. Bart. 
Egerton, W. T. Jackson, J. D. 
Estcourt, T, G. B. Kearsley, J. H. 
Finch, G. Knatchbull, Sir E, 
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Sandon, Lord 

Shaw, F. 

Stanley, E. 

Stanley, Lord 
Trench, Sir Frederick 
Tulk, C. A. 

Twiss, H. 

Vere, Sir C. B. Bart. 
Vivian, J. E. 

Walter, J. 

Whitmore, T. C. 
Wilbraham, lion. R. 
Wilson, H. 

Wynn, Rt. Hn. C. W. 
Young, G.F. 


Law, Fon. C. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Martin, J. 
Perceval, Col. 
Pinney, W. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Plunket, Hon. R. 
Price, 8. G. 
Price, R. 

Reid, Sir J. Rae 
Ridley, Sir M. W. 
Robinson, G. R. 
Ross, Charies 
Rushbrooke, Col. 
Ryle, J. 

The Clause amended, to stand part of 
the Bill. 

On Clause 15 being put, 

Mr. Williams Wynn rose and said, there 
were other persons who thought fit to de- 
clare their scruples at making oaths, and it 
would be impossible to confine the restric- 
tion to Quakers, Moravians, and Separatists 
as the Clause stood. Any alteration, giving 
to a solemn declaration the legal obliga- 
tion of an oath, should be confined to 
those persons who declared at the time 
their religious scruples against oaths; if 
not so confined, it was really opening a 
door for getting rid of the oath with no 
restriction whatsoever. They could not 
doubt that there were, particularly among 
the uneducated, many who would fear to 
swear falsely, but who would think there 
was some difference in making a declara- 
tion which might shield them from the 
legal consequences of false testimony. He 
thought it much better that the oath 
should be done away by a distinct Act 
than brought thus incidentally within an 
Act of that kind. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that by the Clause 
the principle was admitted, and there was 
a practical step taken towards facilitating 
the making a solemn declaration have the 
legal sanction of an oath, and thus getting 
rid of the oath altogether. He trusted 
they would soon have that principle uni- 
versally introduced into the law. 

Mr. Goulburn would not enter into the 
general question at all; what he objected 
to, and what his right hon. Friend, the 
Member for Montgomery had objected to, 
was this, — that by the Clause, thus 
worded, they stated, that when the Mayor 
was administering the oath, or the affirma- 
tion, to those who did not like to be 
sworn, they did not get rid of the oath 
altogether, but left it to be evaded or not. 
Now, he thought, that was a bad prece- 
dent. In the first place, when a man 
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objected to be sworn, though his state- 
ment might be perfectly true, yet he was 
sure that the impression would prevail 
that he had chosen the affirmation to get 
rid of the obligation of an oath; and in 
the second place, they gave no power in 
the Bill to enforce the taking of the oath, 
even when religious scruples were not 
introduced as the ground of objection. 

Mr. O'Connell: it would be much 
better to get rid of the oath altogether. 

Lord J. Russell : My object in framing 
this Clause, was to exempt persons, legally 
exempted, from taking oaths. I think it 
would be much better to have substituted 
the affirmation altogether. At the same 
time, I think it is one of those questions 
which ought to be separately considered. 
I am, therefore, not disposed to settle it 
permanently in this Bill, but to reserve the 
question for a separate measure. 

Mr. Goulburn said, he considered the 
effect of the Clause would be, that in all 
cases, whether of Moravians, Separatists, 
and Quakers, or not, the affirmation might 
be substituted for the oath, and that was, 
in effect, getting rid of the oath entirely. 

The Clause was agreed to, as were the 
16th, 17th, and 18th Clauses. 

Mr. Hughes Hughes moved as an 
Amendment the insertion of certain words 
in the third line, with a view to add to 
the number of councillors of every 
borough, the Representatives in Parlia- 
ment for the time being (if any), and Re- 
corder for the time being (if any) of such 
borough, and all justices of the peace act- 
ing in and for the same. The ground 
upon which he was induced to move this 
Amendment was, that he thought the 
effect of the Bill would otherwise be to 
reduce the number of Town Councillors to 
too great an extent. In the city of Ox- 
ford, for instance, the number of Town 
Councillors at present amounted to ninety. 
Under the operation of the Bill they were 
then considering, that number would be 
reduced to thirty-three, and of these 
eleven would be empowered to do all the 
acts of the whole body. It was to reme- 
dy that defect, and to secure a proper 
qualification for at least a portion of the 
Town Council, that he was induced to move 
his Amendment. 

Lord John Russell opposed the Amend- 
ment, which was obviously contrary to the 
principle upon which the Bill proceeded. 
He saw no advantage that could possibly 
result from its being adopted. 
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Mr. Hume hoped that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Oxford (Mr. Hughes) would at 
once see the propriety of withdrawing his 
Amendment. The principle of the Bill 
was, that the Town Councillors should con- 
sist only of rate-payers within the town 
or borough. 

Mr. Warburton would suggest to the 
hon. Member for Oxford (Mr. Hughes) 
that the qualification which might fit a 
man to be a Member of Parliament, or 
even an Alderman, might not be a proper 
qualification for a Town Councillor. 

Mr. Scarlett thought that the Recorder 
and Magistrates should, in every instance, 
be members of the Town Council ex efficio ; 
and if the present Amendment should be 
negatived he should certainly feel it to be 
his duty to submit a proposition to that 
effect on the bringing up of the Report. 

Sir Edward Knatchbull was not dis- 
posed to make the Recorder and Magis- 
trates members of the Council ex officio, 
but he wished to know whether, if they 
should be elected, they would be deemed 
ineligible. 

Lord Howick : No. 

Amendment withdrawn. 

Mr. Borthwick: Sir, I rise to call the 
attention of the House to the appointment 
of the persons who are to be elected mem- 
bers of that body, which will be or may 
be, a very inexperienced body in the 
management of funds so large, and the 
administration of duties so important as 
those which are to be performed by the 
Magistrates of the boroughs, and not upon 
this consideration only but for the sake of 
preserving peace, unity, and good-will 
between the new Corporations, and those 
whose place they fill. I venture to sub- 
mit to the consideration of the Committee, 


‘the Amendment of which I have given 


notice for the purpose of continuing in 
their offices for life, all the members of 
the present Corporation. [‘‘ Oh! Oh!” } 
If Gentlemen who give utterance to those 
sounds intend them as arguments, I should 
consider it much the more convenient 
course, to give up such arguments to 
those who have not the power of articulate 
speech. The object of the Motion is two- 
fold, the first is, to gain the advantage of 
the experience of the present Corporation. 
[Laughter.| It is a principle upon which 
Gentlemen opposite who laugh have acted 
in this country ere now, There have been 
instances in which Gentlemen have been 
very glad to avail themselves of the talents 
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of Gentlemen who have distinguished 
themselves in very high offices. But it is 
not necessary to refer to precedents, the 
question under discussion is not one which 
will be decided by such examples. The 
Motion which I am about to submit is not 
one which can be properly met by any 
party reprobation for it will not interfere 
with the principle of the measure. There 
is not one who may be most opposed to 
the Amendments which are introduced in 
this Bill, by Members on this side of the 
House, who will suppose that this Motion 
has anything to do with the principle of 
the Bill; the Motion may tend to pro- 
mote the efficiency of the Bill, and the 
good will of the local government, or it 
may tend to the opposite, L admit. [ Cheers. ] 
If Gentlemen who cheer, will prove, I, of 
course, will give up my Amendment. But 
no person can insinuate that it can have 
any other object, or is brought forward 
with any other view than that I have al- 
luded to. ‘Take the instance of a borough 
in which there are fifty Councillors, under 
this Bill, and in which there is now an ex- 
isting Corporation. I wish to be told what 
evil there is in making the present Cor- 
porators, against whom no charge has 
been made of misconduct, and who have 
discharged the duties of their office re- 
spectably, and to the satisfaction of the 
community with whom they have been 
connected—what evil can there be in such 
men being again made councillors? Sup- 
posing it were said that admitting it to be 
an immediate benefit; that the transmis- 
sion of the knowledge, experience, and 
wisdom of these persons into the new body, 
is for the time good, yet it would be con- 
tinuing the old system, to give a number 
of persons the power of making themselves 
members for life; if so, I then have no 
objection to so many of them going out 
from year to year, say one in ten, one in 
two years, or some such period as may be 
thought fit; but I think that in the in- 
stance to which I have referred, a hypo- 
thetical instance where there will be fifty 
men, all of them elected from the class of 
persons who will for a time have no ex- 
perience in the discharge of their duties ; 
if such a body is to continue in the man- 
agement of ten, twenty, thirty thousand 
pounds a-year of public money, and enter 
upon tae discharge of duties so vastly im- 
portant as those which will be under the 
superintendence of the ‘Town-Council, | 
cannot Lut fear that much mischief will 
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follow, and let it be remembered that I 
am not speaking against the respectability 
of the lower orders, that is not the ques- 
tion, the question is not one of respect- 
ability but of ability, and capacity for 
government. Another reasou and a more 
important one, perhaps, arises out of a 
wish to provide for the good will which 
should subsist between the present Cor- 
porations and those which will take their 
places. It nas been a most laudable prac- 
tice in the boroughs for the most respect- 
able part of the citizens to be made mem- 
bers of the Town Council. And whatever 
Gentlemen opposite may say, | cannot 
help asserting that there is something not 
unreasonable in those persons turning 
round, and saying, ‘“ what evil have we 
done, that that which we have pursued as 
the fair object of ambition, as the reward of 
virtuous principles, should be taken from 
us, and given to those who have nothing 
to bring forward in their favour?” If 
that feeling exists, I ask will it not be 
proper to afford some measure which will 
soften down that feeling without inter- 
fering with the principle of the Bill, or 
preventing the accomplishment of those 
objects which its promoters expect? 
Would my Motion, if carried, prevent jus- 
tice being impartially and fully admi- 
nistered. [Loud cries of “‘ Yes! Yes!” ] 
Hon. Members say ‘ Yes.” I hope the 
noble Lord will prove it. Why will it be 
so? Has not justice been impartially 
administered before? I repeat, has it not ? 
[‘« No, No!’]|jhon. Members who assert 
that, will do me the justice to recollect 
that I do not wish any Corporation to be 
continued that can be proved to have per- 
verted justice; but I do say, that those 
who have never even been charged, are 
fit members of the new Corporations, to 
give them the benefit of their knowledge 
and experience. Having thus stated the 
Amendment I propose, { hope Gentlemen 
will endeavour to prove that it will mili- 
tate against the principle of the Bull, if it 
do I will certainly abandon it ; if not, I will 
not be deterred, by any fear of party accusa- 
tions, from pressing it to a division. The 
hon. Member then moved his Amendment. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the Amendment was against the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, which was, that the affairs 
of a town should be managed by persons 
elected by those who had property in it, 
whereas the principle of the Amendment 
was to bring into the Government of the 
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town, persons not elected by the inhabit- 
ants. ‘The proposition, however, involved 
not a logical, but an arithmetical absurdity 
in its working. At Oxford, for instance, 
the numbers of the Town Council were to 
be thirty-three, and how could ninety, the 
number of the Corporation, be included 
in thirty-three? If the hon. Member was 
so confident of the deserts of the gentle- 
men whose cause he advocated, he could 
have no apprehension that they would not 
be elected. 

Mr. Charles Buller observed, that in 
Leicester, Liverpool, and some other towns, 
the Corporation included the freemen, so 
that the town council would, in such cases, 
amount to 5,000 or 6,000. 

Amendment withdrawn. 

The Clause was agreed to. 

On Clause 20, 

Sir Robert Peel rose to propose an 
Amendment which related to the qualifi- 
cation of those who were to be elected 
members of the town council, and to sim- 
plify his statement on the subject, he 
would divide it into two heads—first, as 
to whether there ought to be a qualifica- 
tion or not for members of the town 
council; and next, if there should be, 
what ought to be the nature of the quali- 
fication. He was aware that there were 
various opinions on the subject. Some 
persons thought that there ought to be 
no qualification whatever, but that the 
electors should be at liberty to eleet whom 
they pleased, without any reference to 
property, while others were of opinion, 
that a certain qualification as to property 
was indispensable. He would not enter 
into any detail as to either of those opin- 
ions, for he had always found that, where 
disputed points of this kind were dis- 
cussed, which turned more on theoretical 
principles than on facts, the discussion 
cenerally ended by leaving each party in 
the same opinion which he entertained 
when it began. He would, therefore, con- 
fine his remarks to what had been the 
usual practice in local enactments for 
many of our towns. He was quite aware 
that, according to ancient practice, no 
pecuniary qualifications were required for 
members of Corporations, but the usual 
words of the charters were that they 
should elect “ fit, discreet, and respect- 
able” persons to fill the corporate offices. 
No peculiar qualification was named be- 
yond those general terms, but the spirit 
of the charters was, that persons fit for 
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their respective offices should be appointed, 
and he apprehended that, even in those 
self-elected Corporations, whatever might 
be their defects in other respects, care was 
taken to elect persons of wealth and re- 
spectability. Many towns were regulated 
in their local arrangements of police, 
watching, lighting, and so on, by Acts of 
Parliament, obtained generally with the 
consent of the whole body, or with that 
of the great majority of the rate-paying 
inhabitants; in some of these the officers 
of the Corporations were included as 
guardians or trustees; in others they were 
not. These Acts, he repeated, were in 
general sought for with the good will of 
the majority of the rate-pavers, and were 
discussed before Committees of that and 
the other House, but in almost every case 
it was found that a small body was ap- 
pointed for controlling the watching, light- 
ing, or other local arrangements. Some- 
times this body was elected by the rate- 
payers gencrally, and sometimes by those 
who possessed certain defined qualifica- 
tions, but, in all cases, there was a fixed 
qualification named for those who were to 
be members of the governing body. In 
Manchester, it was necessary that the 
members of the governing body should 
each be the occupier of a house rated at 
282. a-year, or the owner of a tenement 
of the value of 1502. In the same town 
the electors of the governing body were 
required, as a qualification, to occupy a 
house rated at 16d. a-year, or, if a pub- 
lican, he must be rated at 32/, a-year. 
In Salford, a similar principle was adopted, 
and he recollected well the hon. Member 
for Salford calling their attention to the 
course of modern improvements in that 
town, and to the excellent system of local 
government, and yet, in Salford, a quali- 
fication was necessary on the part of each 
member of the governing body. The Act 
which required the qualification was passed 
for the good of the whole town, and by 
the testimony of the hon. Member him- 
self, than whom no one was better quali- 
fied to judge of the management of the 
local interests, the Act had effected its 
object, and given rise to not the slightest 
dissatisfaction. All these regulations, let 
it be borne in mind, were found in recent 
local Acts, which were called for by the 
general voice, and which gave general 
satisfaction. In Birmingham, the qualifi- 
cation for the members of the governing 
body was, being rated at 15/. a-year; or 
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sonal property. 
cation was being rated at 20/., 
sessing property to the value of 1,000/. 
In Sunderland, it was being rated at 20/. 


a-year, or having 30/, yearly i income. In 
Devonport, it was being rated at 207. In 
Wolverhampton, it was being rated at 201. 
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In Sheffield, the qualifi- 
or pos- 
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being possessed of 1,0002. in real or per- | this Bill, would have considerable patron- 


age in other respects. The Town Council 
were to be, in some cases, commissioners 
of charities, and these were reasons why 
they should have some qualification as to 
property. The Bill would give greater 
powers to Magistrates in some Corpora- 
tions, and, he would ask, was it right that 


a-year, or possessing 1,000/. personal pro- | they should have less qualifications than 


perty. 


a man worth 100/. a-year, 
10002. in personal property. 


or land, and in Oldham, 1007. in land. 
In Stoke- upon-Tre nt the qualification for 
the governing body was 100/. in land. 
He was taking, as illustrations of his argu-~ 
ments, those towns which were most popu- 
lar, or which were considered to represent 
popular opinion. 
Mr. Brotherton said, that, in  Man- 
chester and Salford, some individuals were 
Commissioners under local Acts for watch- 
ing, lighting, &c., in virtue of their pro- 
perty, without being elected. 
Sir Robert Peel said, that he spoke only 
of those who were required to be elected. 
In Stroud the qualification of a Commis- 
sioner, under the local Act was 100/. a- 
year in land, or being the son of a person 
having 1502. a-year, or having 3,0002. in 
real or personal property. He would not 
say, that this was the lowest scale to 
which a qualification should be reduced, 
but he had observed, that in places where 
the qualification was highest, there popular 
opinion prevailed most, and, as an in- 
stance, he might mention the borough of 
Stroud, which had returned the noble 
Lord as its Representative. He had men- 
tioned these cases to show that, where 
powers were given, such as those of Com- 
missioners for watching, paving, and light- 
ing, care was taken, in almost every in- 
stance, that the parties exercising those 
powers should have a certain qualification 
as to property. In asking the Committee 
to adhere to this course, he sought to in- 
troduce no new principle. T hey were go- 
ing to make a new governing body in 
Corporations, and all he asked was, that 
they should not do away with the qualifi- 
cation which was usually required of every 
member of such body. But they were 
going to do more than confer the mere 


patronage of watching and paving and 


In Bilston, the qualification was | were now given to those who had much 
401, a-year in land, or being the son of | smaller 
or possessing 

In Bolton, 
it was 100/. in real or personal property. 
In Brighton, it was 100/. a-year in house 


powers to exercise? Another 
| reason for the necessity of a qualification 
was, that a party was liable to a fine for 
refusing to serve as a member of the go- 

vernine body. A blank was at present 
| left in the Bill for the amount of the fine, 
so that he could not say what its amount 
was intended to be; but if a man were to 
be fined for refusing to accept an oftice, 
he ought to be selected from that class 
which could pay the fine, otherwise it 
would be gross injustice. But what fine 
could be imposed on a man who derived 
no qualification from property ¢ He would 
not say, that the possession of property 
necessarily implied respectability, but it 
was, at least, some guarantee, in the party 
appointed to office, for his conduct in the 
discharge of its duties. It was required 
of a Magistrate that he should have at 
least 100/. a-year in the county in which 
he exercised his functions, but the Mayor 
of any of the Corporations under this Bill 
would be a Magistrate of the county in 
which it was situated. Would it not, in 
that case, be necessary that he should 
have some qualification? Was it con- 
sistent with the principle laid down on 

the op posite side, that there should be no 
qualification for the mayor of a borough, 

who, being the returning-officer for that 
borough, was liable to a fine of 500/. for 
any neglect of his duty as such returning- 
officer. Surely, it was absurd to say, 

that a man who might be so fined for 
neglect of duty might have no qualification 

as to property. Let him add, that a man 

was by this Bill disqualified by bankruptcy 

or insolve ‘ney, yet both might be consistent 

with strict integrity ; ; but if property was 

not to be a qualification, why should 

bankruptcy or insolvency disqualify ? 

When he spoke of property as a quali- 

fication, he felt that it would not be proper 

to attach a very high qualification to the 

members of the governing body. In this 

respect, he thought there ought to be some 

distinction between towns. The Bill 
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sive and prosperous, and others were small 
and comparatively poor. Now it would 
not be fair to have the same test of quali- 
fication in these two classes of towns. He 
had looked to the cases of most of the 
towns, and he had adopted a lower quali- 
fication than that which was usually 
adopted ; and in making it, he had distin- 
guished between the two classes of towns 
recognised by the Bill, he meant those 
which were divided into wards, and those 
which were not so divided; and, as he 
had mentioned wards, he hoped that the 
principle of dividing towns into wards 
would be more general than it was at 
present in this Bill. He thought that that 
principle ought to be extended much 
beyond what it was at present. He trusted 
also that the Committee would go with 
him in thinking that it would be right not 
to adopt a single qualification for all towns, 
but they would consent to distinguish 
between the greater and the smaller towns. 
In the Birmingham Bill, the qualification 
for the governing body was 1,000Z. real or 
personal property. He thought he could 
suggest a better mode of fixing the quali- 
fication. It would, in his opinion, be 
better to make it consist of joint qualifi- 
cations ; for many tradesmen might find 
it difficult to swear that they had realized 
1,0002. He would therefore propose, that 
in towns which were divided into wards, 
the qualification for the members of the 
governing body should be, that they were 
possessed of an estate, real or personal, of 
the clear value of 1,000/., or that they 
should be rated to the relief of the poor 
on a sum of not less than 40/, a-year. In 
towns not divided into wards, the qualifi- 
cation should be, that the Town-councillor 
should be possessed of at least 5002. in 
real or personal estate, or be rated to the 
poor-rate on a sum of not less than 20J. 
a-year, Those who thought with him that 
there ought to bea qualification might differ 
as to the amount which he had mentioned, 
but he could not think that he had stated it 
too low. ‘There were various tests in 
several local Acts, and he had taken the 
lowest. What he had stated was lower 
on the average than the majority of the 
cases in which Local Acts had been passed, 
The right hon. Baronet concluded by 
moving as an Amendment, that after the 
word “ council” in the Clause, the follow- 
ing words should be added :—-‘* Provided 
such members of council who shall be 
elected in boroughs divided into wards 
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shall, at the time of their election, be 
seised or possessed of real or personal pro- 
perty of the clear value of 1,000J., or that 
they shall be rated on a rental of not less 
than 40/. a-year; and also provided that 
all such members elected in towns not 
divided into wards shall, at the time of 
their election, be seised or possessed of pro- 
perty, real or personal, of the clear value 
of 500/., or be rated to the relief of the poor 
on a rental of not Jess than 202. a-year.” 

Mr. Blackburne said, he should object 
to the Amendment of the right hon. Baro- 
net, as it would tend greatly to narrow 
the rights of electors. Practically he did 
not think it could have much effect, for he 
thought there could be little doubt that 
where electors were called on to act in 
Corporations they would ; they, as having 
an interest in the place, would select those 
who were most fit for the office they were 
to fill. If the people were left to them- 
selves, there could be no doubt that they 
would elect persons of property to fill the 
vacant places in Corporations. But let it 
be borne in mind that it was not property 
alone that was required to fill those places. 
Intelligence was also necessary ; yet, un- 
less a man was known to be a man of 
some property, it was not always that an 
opportunity of finding out his intelligence 
was given. The right hon. Baronet had 
referred to what he called the usual prac- 
tice of Corporations, but the general prac- 
tice had been the reverse of what the 
right hon. Baronet seemed to think, for in 
any corporate charter there was no expres- 
sion to denote the amount of property 
necessary as a qualification, It was true 
that charters said that ‘‘ fit and discreet” 
persons should be elected, but it was left 
to the electors to decide who those persons 
should be. The right hon. Baronet had 
laid great stress on the case of Manchester. 
Now, he happened to be engaged as coun- 
sel on a Bill which had been brought in 
with respect to the local government of 
Manchester. That Bill passed, but it was 
thought by some that it did not work 
well, and another Bill was brought in to 
alter and amend it. The former Bill was 
considered to have given too much power 
to the rate-payers. He was engaged to 
oppose the second Bill, and it was so 
much altered in its progress through the 
Commons, that those who had brought 1 
in abandoned it, and he was under the 
necessity of carrying it through. When 
it went to the Lords, those who had in- 
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troduced it in the Commons became its 
opponents, and he, who had at first op- 
posed it, became its supporter. But seeing 
the complexion of the Committee before 
which it went in the other House, he was 
afraid he should not be able to carry it 
through; and he therefore entered into a 
compromise with his learned Friend, who 
was instructed to oppose the Bill, and 
who on his part was afraid that it might 
be carried in the state in which it left the 
Commons, and the result of that compro- 
mise was that the Bill passed. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that by the Bill 
the electors were to have a qualification. 

Mr. Blackburne: Only as rate-payers, 
but the commissioners of police were to 
have a qualification. 

Mr. Brotherton said, that by the Bill 
in question, all who were rated at 30/. a- 
year were to be Commissioners of police 
and paving and lighting, by virtue of that 
rate, and without election. 

Mr. Blackburne suspected that his hon. 
Friend the Member for Salford and him- 
self were not speaking of the same mea- 
sure. 

Sir Robert Peel suspected that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman was not quite 
correct as to the place in which this 
alteration of the qualification had taken 
place. 

Lord Stanley also suspected that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman was mis- 
taken. He had himself been a member 
of the Committee which sat upon this 
Manchester Bill, and before which this 
very question of qualification was dis- 
cussed, and if he was not greatly mistaken, 
though he was sorry to speak against the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, it was a 
question before that Committee whether 
there should not be an additional qualifi- 
cation for the elected beyond that which 
was required for the elector, Upon that 
question a compromise afterwards took 
place, as he believed, in the House of 
Commons, and by that compromise a 
great difference was made in the qualifi- 
cation required both for the elected and 
for the electors. 

Mr. Blackburne said, that though the 
noble Lord might not recollect his appear- 
ance as counsel before the Committee, he 
well recollected appearing before the noble 
Lord as a member of the Committee. His 
impression was, for at this distance of 
time he would not be bound to say— 
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say that you approved of this Bill as 
it passed through the House of Commons. 
Mr. Blackburne: Certainly 1 did, for, 
to the best of my recollection, the compro- 
mise took place in the House of Lords. 
If any of us have the Bill as it passed 
through this House, that will decide the 
question between us, but I looked for it to- 
day among my papers, and was not able 
to find it. We only see in the Statute- 
book the Bill as it ultimately passed the 
Lords, and there a qualification is fixed 
both for the electors and for the elected. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman then 
proceeded to admit, that all the modern 
Acts, not only those mentioned in the 
schedule to this Bill, but also many others, 
which had been examined by some of his 
learned friends, who had been engaged in 
drawing up this Bill, did contain Clauses 
requiring a qualification for the persons to 
be elected. But how, he would ask, did 
that arise? In former times, it was quite 
clear, that for the election into Corporate 
offices, no qualification was required, for 
no mention of such a qualification was to 
be found in any of the Charters of our 
ancient boroughs. How, then, did it 
come to be required in our Acts of Par. 
liament. They would find on inspecting 
these, that where a qualification was re- 
quired, it was in cases where there was no 
election, but where a man became a Com- 
missioner of Police or watching by virtue 
of the property which he held; and in 
such cases, as there was no elector, it 
became necessary that there should be a 








Sir Robert Peel: You are bound to 


qualification of property. But it was 
otherwise when the question referred to 
those who were not self-elected, but who 
were elected by others to act on their 
behalf and for their benefit. If this 
were a matter of mere politics—if it 
related to the election of Members 
of Parliament, or of persons to ‘whom 
were to be confided great trusts, of 
which they might take advantage either 
for themselves or others, then a qualifica- 
tion might be necessary, for in such cases 
the electors might be swayed to elect 
persons not the most fit for the discharge 
of the duties imposed upon them, but the 
most likely to confer benefit upon those 
who elected them. In this Bill, however, 


the least possible patronage would be 
vested in the Members of the Council. 
All they would have to do would be to 
consult what was most for the benefit of 
the town. 


They would have a public duty, 
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and only a public duty to perform; and, 
therefore, he could not for his life perceive 
why a qualification should be imposed on 
them so as to fetter the right of electors 
to choose, not the fittest persons for 
their purpose, but certain persons out of 
the narrow circle to which they were 
limited. It had been said, that even 
among the present self-elected bodies, as 
they were called, it often happened that 
the people at large had the power of 
making a choice. Ay, they had the choice 
but it was only one, or two, or three 
persons, appointed by the ruling body 
whom the people had it in their power to 
choose. Although this was not exactly 
the same sort of choice which the right 
hon. Baronet would give the burgesses, it 
was still something like it. For they are 
not to choose the persons the most fit in 
the borough, but the persons who are the 
most fit in the small qualified body to 
which the right hon. Baronet would confine 
them. He must also contend that the 
qualification which the right hon. Baronet 
had fixed in his Amendment, was much 
too high for the purposes of this Bill. In 
the smaller boroughs he thought that there 
would not be a sufficient number 


persons qualified to fill the office of Town | 
Council, even if they were to be chosen by 
virtue of their property, and without any 


election. He recollected that it appeared 
from Returns made to the House, when 
the qualification Clause for the electors 
under the Reform Bill was under discus- 
sion, that in a certain borough, which had 
a Mayor and Common Council, there was 
only one 10/. house. Now, he believed 
that it would be discovered that there 
were a great many boroughs not in exactly 
the same predicament, but there were a 
great many in which there would not be 
found persons enough to fill the municipal 
Offices if a 20/. qualification were taken, 
It was upon this ground that he should 
oppose the Amendment. It would be 
narrowing the choice of the electors, and 
taking from them their right to elect the 
persons who were best qualified to dis- 
charge the duties of Town Council, that 
he resisted this Amendment. He wished 
to remind the Committee, that for the 
Members now returned to that House by 
the people of Scotland, no qualification 
was required, and yet those Members did 
not yield to any in that House for sagacity, 
for intelligence, or for a desire to perform 
their duties faithfully to their constituents, 
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The same was the case with respect to the 
Magistrates, who under the new system, 
exercised jurisdiction in the Scotch burghs, 
The electors in those burghs were indeed 
curtailed in one of their privileges, having 
to provide themselves with a 10/. franchise, 
but having that franchise, they were free 
to choose whomsoever they pleased. If 
then a precedent were wanted to justify 
them in adopting this Clause without 
Amendment, they had a precedent for it 
in the absence of all qualification for the 
persons elected to represent Scotland in 
Parliament, and to exercise jurisdiction in 
its municipal burghs. 

Mr. Robinson said, that it appeared 
from a Clause in the noble Lord’s Bill, 
that the rate-payers within the borough 
were to have the power of electing the 
Town Council from their own body without 
any regard to property or other qualitica- 
tion. By the proposition of the right hon. 
Baronet, the choice of the rate-payers 
would be limited to persons who possessed 
a certain pecuniary qualification. He 
confessed that it appeared to him that the 
qualification proposed by the right hon. 
Baronet was remarkably high. For his 
own part he thought that the election of 
the Town Council ought to be vested in 
the rate-payers, without being subject to 
any further qualification. As the hon, 
and learned Member who last spoke, said 
that the Amendment would narrow the 
sphere from which the rate-payers would 
have to choose—that the etlect of it would 
be to exclude a valuable class of persons 
——that it would prevent them from select- 
ing persons of intelligence and capacity, 
and as he so far agreed with the opinion 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman, he 
could not support the Amendment pro- 
posed by the right hon. Baronet. 

Mr. Welliam Williams (Coventry) said, 
that no qualification was required for the 
Corporate Officers of the City of London, 
and yet they had the management of 
funds, that amounted in the shape of 
rates, local taxes, and trusts, to 400,0007. 
in point of fact, though no qualification 
was necessary, the electors always chose 
persons of great wealth, and the conse- 
quence was, that great improvement had 
taken place in that Corporation. He 
should oppose the Amendment. 

Lord Sandon said, that the original 
Charters provided, that persons elected to 
Corporate officers, should be fit and 
discreet persons. When those persons 
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were once chosen, whether by the Crown 
or otherwise, aod that the original choice 
was a good one, it was but natural to/| 
conclude that the persons so chosen, and | 
having a right to make achoice for the | 
future, would follow the example set them, 
and choose in their turn fit and proper 
persons. They were told, that it was of 
no consequence whether the persons | 
chosen to fill Corporate offices, were men 
of property or not; that they had no im- 
portant trusts confided to their charee, 

and no extensive patronage. When the | 
hon. and learned Member made such a 
statement, he seemed to overlook the fact, 
that they would have important trusts to 
manage, and a large amount of property 
to deal with. Take the case of Liverpool, 

for instance. ‘The Corporate Officers of | 
that town had to manage 1 00,0002, a-year, 
that arose from tolls levied on the docks. 
The qualification to have the management 
of such funds was not too high, when it 
was in some instances to be possessed of 
501, or 1002. a-year, and tiat the persons 
who elected such ofticers were to be the 
10/. householders. It was of vast import- 
ance that the persons who had to manage 
the interests of the rate-payers, should be 
There 
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persons of property themselves. 
was a great deal of Church patronage in 
Liverpool in the power of the Corporation, 
and if that patronage should fall into the 
hands of persons who possessed but very 
small property, what security was there 
that they would not be tempted to sell 


that patronage ? The proposition of the 
right hon. Baronet was consistent with 
all local trusts, and with the principles on 
which all Corporations were based, namely, 
that those persons who had the manazge- 
ment of the property of others should be 
interested in the good management of it, 
and possess property themselves. With 
this view he should support the Amend- 
ment of the right hon. Baronet, and he 
thought that the qualification proposed by 
it was an extremely moderate one. It 
would meet with the approbation of the 
country, and the Whig Gentlemen resid- 
ing in boroughs would be as favourable to 
it as the Tory Gentlemen. 

Sir John Hobhouse contended, that the 
clause as it stood in the Bill was most 
congenial to its general principles. In 
his opinion, all persons who were concerned 
in borough Government ought to have the 
free choice of the borough Magistrates, 
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funds. The noble | ord who had just spoke nh 
approved of the qualification proposed by 
the right hon. ead ‘t opposite, because 
it was moderate in amount. Now, he 
would remind the noble Lord of one or 
two facts, which would show how the 
imposition of that qualification would 
work in practice. In that change of 
parochial Government which he had had 
the honour of introducing into that House, 
arated qualification was fixed for those 
who were to conduct the attairs of the 
parish. ‘That rated qualification was 
however, against his opinion, and 
against the opinion of other Gentlemen 
with whom he acted. He would tell the 
noble Lord and the right hon. Baronet 
what had been the effect of tixing a 40/, 
qualification for the Members ot Select 
In the metropolitan parishes, 
the qualification for the elected was a 
40/., tor the electors a 10d. house. Now, 
in two of the largest parishes in London 
the efiect ofthat Clause had been to nullify 
the Bill entirely. it had not produced 

those parishes, as it had in some others, 
any salutary consequences If either the 
noble Lord or the right hon. Baronet 
thought that there was a general propen- 
sity in the people of England to choose 
for Government 
tendency sgovernment, 
was an objection to the Bill a tolo; 
we had no right to be talking of 
“sia so great, so decided, and so perni- 
cious into the Corporations of 
the country. But if it fact, 
in the times in which vy there 
that decree of intelli 
cood Government among the people of 
England which should induce the House 
of Commons to trust them with the Admi- 
pistration of their own affairs —if the 
House was proceeding upon that principle 
the Ministers were right in the proposition 
which they had made, and the right hon. 
Baronet was not right in his limitation of 
that proposition. He had heard a great 
many popular arguments urged, both in 
defence and against the propriety of fixing 
a pecuniary qualification for those who 
were elected to offices of trust and dig- 
nity. Would any man who had had 
much Parliament: ary experience in those 
Committees which had sat to decide upon 
the qualification of some of the first men 
in that country,—he meant Members of 
that House,—would any man with such 
experience venture to say, that pecuniary 
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qualification was a bona fide protection 
against the intrusion of improper persons 
into Parliament? It was known not to 
be so. And if that were true, how was it 
that the right hon. Baronet ventured to 
say, that the imposition of a pecuniary 
qualification would be a protection against 
the intrusion of improper persons into our 
Municipal Corporations? It might be true, 
that in the present state of Corporations in 
which the Municipal Officers were elected 
for life, a pecuniary qualification was ne- 
cessary, inasmuch as they were not re- 
movable from their offices. But under 
the new state of things which this Bill 
would produce, they would be removed 
periodically, and therefore, if the electors 
should happen to find that they had been 
mistaken in the character of those whom 
they had elected, they would have an 
opportunity of correcting their mistake 
by removing them at the next election. 
With all respect to the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, he must say that he had heard 
nothing during the debate which was cal- 
culated to alter his opinion upon the sub- 
ject. It had always been his opinion, 
that whea you are founding a measure on 
a great popular basis, you should carry out 
your principle to the full, if it be defensible. 
Here your principle was not only deten- 
sible, but also most admirable, and hitherto 
he had heard no reason for departing from 
it. 

Mr. Goulburn thought, that the right 
hon. Baronet who had last addressed the 
House had not taken into consideration 
the trusts, charities, and duties that would 
be intrusted to the management of those 
persons for whom a qualification was 
sought. The duties that would devolve 
on those persons made it, in his opinion, 
imperative that they should be individuals 
possessed of a certain amount of pro- 
perty. Would the right hon. Gentleman 
contend, that the management of funds 
might be intrusted to persons without 
any qualification, and that that would be 
a sufficient guarantee for their integrity ? 
The right hon. Gentleman would agree 
with him that it had always been the 
practice in this country that when per- 
sons were intrusted with the management 
of funds in which they were not person- 
ally interested, the only way to have 
security that those funds should be pro- 
perly administered was, that the persons 
should be possessed of property. If they 
had not property how could they be come 
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upon legally, and be obliged to repay 
those sums they had improperly applied ? 
The Town Councils of boroughs would 
have the management of large charities, 
and of funds left by individuals for par- 
ticular purposes, and was it not fit that 
there should be some security that they 
would apply them according to the will of 
the original donors? ‘The present Bill 
presented no such security. The right 
hon. Gentleman was of course aware that 
persons had misapplied such funds, and 
converted them to their own use. The 
Courts of Law came down upon them, and, 
being persons of property, compelled them 
to repay to the proper parties injured the 


sums they had dishonestly applied. If 


those persons had had no property what 
would have happened, and what would 
have become of the charities, the funds 
belonging to which had been misapplied ? 
He begged the right hon. Gentleman to 
consider the infirmities of human nature 
and the temptations to which all were 
exposed. He would then ask him, whe- 
ther some guarantee was not necessary for 
the proper management of such funds as 
he alluded to? Under the Bill before the 
House there would not be sufficient se- 
curity. The right hon. Gentleman in case 
of the misapplication of such funds might 
have recourse to the Courts of Law. He 
might punish the guilty party personally, 
but if he possessed no qualification as to 
property, he could not obtain any pecu- 
niary redress. If what he said was no 
argument in favour of personal security it 
certainly was one, and a very strong one, 
for the necessity of a pecuniary qualifica- 
tion. When persons had the management 
of funds for the benefit of others they 
should be made responsible, and the 
parties that might be injured by misappli- 
cation of those funds ought to have the 
means of redress placed within their reach. 
Those, if there were no other reasons, 
would induce him to support the Amend- 
ment of his right hon, Friend. 

Mr. Ewart considered that much more 
security for the proper management of 
Corporate Funds was to be obtained from 
the common interest municipal officers 
took in the welfare of the community of 
which they formed a part than from any 
wealth they might be possessed of. The 
borough system generally must be re- 
membered as reflecting discredit upon the 
country at large, and he only wondered 
that his noble Colleague should not have 
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recollected the state of things at Liverpool. 
There the Corporate Officers, persons who 
enjoyed their privileges he might almost 
say ex officio, had the entire distribution 
of a sum of 100,000/. a-year, arising from 
the docks; but then the Common Council 
of the town, who had no qualification at all, 
possessed a veto over the proceedings of 
the Corporate body. In private Bills it 
might be necessary to adopt the precaution 
of a qualification ; but surely that House, 
when legislating on a great and general 
subject, was not to be governed by so 
small and paltry an example. For his 
own part he must say that he hoped the 
time was not far distant when no quali- 
fication would be necessary for the elec- 
tion of the Members of the Legislature, 
much less for the election of the members 
of Municipal Corporations; and the reason 
he wished to see all qualifications of 
the sort got rid of was, because he did 
not think such security at all necessary to 
the good government of the country. 

Mr. Barlow Hoy considered that a 
qualification in such cases was absolutely 
necessary, and in proof of his assertion he 
referred to the East-India Company, who 
had attached, and, in his judgment, very 
properly, a high qualification to the office 
of Director. 

Mr. Francis Baring wished to call the 
attention of the House to that which 
would be the real effect of the proposition 
of the right hon. Member for Tamworth 
on the ditlerent towns in which this mea- 
sure was intended to operate, and for that 
purpose he would call hon. Members’ at- 
tention to the Borough which he had the 
honour to represent. He found that in 
Portsmouth, which was separated by 
wards from Portsea, the whole number of 
Common Councilmen furnished by the 
different wards was forty-eight, although 
there were only fifty eight houses in the 
Borough rated to the house duty above 
401, a-year. The house duty was higher 
in this Borough than the poor-rates, and 
the result of adopting the right hon. 
Baronet’s Amendment would be, that out 
of the forty-eight Common-Councilmen 
now chosen eighteen only would be eligible 
to be elected. 

Sir Robert Peel: Surely the hon. 
Gentleman does not mean to allude to the 
principal part of the Borough ? 

Mr. Francis Baring said, that he did, 
and he thought the Amendment of the right 
hon. Baronet a blind mode of proceeding. 
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Sir Robert Peel quite agreed with the 
hon. Gentleman, that he had discussed 
this question in a very blind way. The 
hon. Gentleman had undertaken to ex- 
plain his (Sir Robert Peel’s) Amendment 
but how had he accomplished that task ? 
Why, by leaving out of sight altogether 
the simple fact, that the Amendment gave 
the alternative of another qualification, 
namely, that of the possession of 1,0002. 
or of 5007. real or personal property, or 
being rated, in the one case, to the extent 
of 40/., and in the other to the amount 
of 201. His Amendment proposed a double 
qualification ; for it provided that to en- 
title a party to vote for the election of 
Municipal Officers he should either be 
rated to a certain extent or possess real 
or personal property of a given value, or 
both. Although it appeared, from the 
hon. Gentleman’s statement, that if this 
Amendment were carried only eighteen 
houses in Portsmouth ward would confer 
a qualification by rating, yet it did not 
follow that there would be any obligation 
against electing Members of the Council 
out of the ward. He could not, how- 
ever, believe that the hon. Gentleman 
seriously meant his statement to apply 
to the principal part of the borough. 

Mr. Francis Baring said, that what he 
had said certainly did apply to the prin- 
cipal part of the town. 

Sir Robert Peel: Did the hon. Gen- 


' tleman mean, then, to tell the House that 


there were only forty-eight persons in 
Portsmouth who were worth 1,000/. ? 

Mr. Cumming Bruce thought, that the 
example of Scotland ought to convince 
every rational person that dispensing with 
qualifications in cases like the present was 
most unwise. It was well known to every 
one at all acquainted with the present 
Scotch burgh system that the persons who 
had been chosen for the purpose had failed 
to carry on the affairs of those burghs with 
anything like efficiency ; and no one who 
looked at the returns relating to the dis- 
tribution of the Corporate Funds of Inver- 
ness, and the other boroughs which he 
had the honour to represent, could for a 
moment doubt that in those burghs Cor- 
porate Property had been seriously dete- 
riorated by mismanagement. If a quali- 
fication were necessary for the election of 
Members to serve in that House, it was 
equally called for in the election of Muni- 
cipal officers : and although he should be 
glad to see the qualification for Municipal 
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Officers lowered, he thought that to dis- 
pense with a suitable qualification would 
be unwise, especially with the evidence 
which the Scotch burghs furnished before 
their eyes. 

Lord John Russell contended, first, that 
the proposition of the right hon. Baronet 
was a restriction on the powers of the 
burgesses; and secondly, that there ought 
to be very strong reasons for the adoption 
of such a restriction by the Committee. 
He thought that his Clause tended more 
to produce good Government in these bo- 
roughs than the proposition which the 
right hon. Baronet had moved as an 
Amendment on it. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet, he said, had confined his observa- 
tions to the instances of towns in which 
these qualifications had been fixed for the 
Members of the governing body, but had 
not said one word to prove that those 
qualifications had produced good Govern- 
ment. He was ready to grant that a great 
number of those local Acts to which the 
righthon. Baronet had referred established 
the fact that Parliament had of late years 
fixed a pecuniary qualification for the 
Members of the governing body; but 
having granted that, he was not ready 
to grant that they were now bound to 
follow the course which Parliament had 
formerly chalked out for them. He should 
state very shortly his reasons for opposing 
this Amendment. ‘The first was, that 
our ancient charters did not contain a 
syllable about the pecuniary qualification 
of the Magistrates of the boroughs to 
which they were granted. There was 
not at this moment, in the city of London 
any qualification for Municipal Offices ; 
and for the Common Council, which was 
elected yearly, no pecuniary qualification 
was required; so much for the original 
qualification of charters. Was there any 
general principle or satisfactory reason on 
which to establish the proposed qualifica- 
tion? He thought not. In his opinion 
both reason and principle were in favour 
of an unrestricted choice, by the burgesses, 
of persons in whom they think they can 
most justly confide. If the House did 
not confide in them, it would be better 
not to give the privilege; if it did con- 
fide in them, it was better not to encumber 
them with the restriction. There would 
be great practical inconvenience if the 
right hon. Baronet’s Amendment were 
adopted. In many places the proposed 
qualification would be exceedingly high, 
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and in different towns it would be ex- 
tremely various. In many large towns, as 
in the case of Portsmouth, the 1,000/. 
property qualification, and the 40/. rating, 
would be attended with the inconvenience 
stated by his hon. Friend, the Member for 
Portsmouth, and the same objection would 
also apply in other places. With regard 
to smaller boroughs, such as Chippenham, 
for instance, the qualification of 5001., or 
20. rating, would exclude many persons 
altogether who were extremely well quali- 
fied. He knew with respect to the prin- 
ciple of 20/. rating, that when returns 
came before him on the subject, it ap- 
peared that in many towns to which the 
Amendment would apply there were not 
above five, ten, or fifteen houses rated at 
202. He therefore thought, that the quali- 
fication would be foundexceedingly various, 
and inconvenient in its practical operation, 
and that the Clause would be in a great de- 
gree rendered inoperative if it were adopted. 
Ie hoped that the Committee would not 
agree to the proposed alteration. As to 
the idea of persons being likely to be guilty 
of embezzling funds committed to their 
management, if there were not a pecuniary 
qualification, he thought that the right 
hoa. Gentleman, (Mr. Goulburn), when 
making this objection, must have been 
thinking of the present state of Corpora- 
tions with which he was acquainted. No 
doubt the right hon. Gentleman spoke on 
the supposition of a self-elected body 
with the entire management of funds, un- 
checked by the opinion of their fellow- 
townsmen, and by the due examination 
and publication of accounts. No doubt 
that was the idea which occupied the right 


hon. Gentleman’s mind when he spoke of 


the chance of embezzlement. Supposing 
the Town Councillors to be persons capable 
of being guilty of the crime mentioned— 
a thing which he did not think likely— 
still there existed the security of certain 
checks on embezzlement; there were 


treasurers, auditors, and an inspection of 


accounts, as securities for the good and 
just management of Corporate Property. 
For the reasons stated, he was not dis- 
posed to consent to the right hon. Ba- 
ronet’s Amendment. He admitted that it 
was in conformity with the principle 
adopted in certain local Acts in which 
it might, perhaps, be properly enough in- 
troduced, but he objected to a qualifica- 
tion in a general measure such as the pre- 
sent, and preferred leaving the matter to 
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the electors, who had so strong an interest 
in choosing proper Councillors, that he did 
not consider them likely to make an im- 
proper choice. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that the noble 
Lord had reproached—no, he would not 
say reproached—but animadverted upon 
him for not having rested his case on some 
general train of reasoning ; but had he not 
adduced a stream of concurring evidence 
to show that what he proposed would most 
conduce to the good government of the 
places to which this bill was intended to 
apply? He had thought it better to re- 
frain from adducing any authority except 
such as was founded upon general rea~ 
soning, but if the House wished for other 
precedents then he would refer them to 
one of great authority—he would refer 
them to a Bill brought in by the noble 
Lord himself—and when he heard the 
noble Lord pronouncing censure upon 
those who were unwilling to place implicit 
confidence in the electoral body—-when he 
heard him talk about good government 
on the part of the governing body, because 
forsooth, the electoral body would only 
choose those in whom they could confide, 
he stared at the restrictions which he 
found on looking into the Act which the 
noble Lord had supported through that 
House, “for the better regulation of the 
affairs of the parishes of St. Giles’s-in-the 
Fields, and St. George’s, Bloomsbury.” 
Here there was an excellent opportunity 
for the noble Lord to act upon his own 
principle; but had he done so? The 
noble Lord had now disclaimed all re- 
strictions as unnecessary and uncalled for, 
on the ground that the governing body 
would be always controlled by the good 
sense of the electoral body; but was this 
the principle upon which the noble Lord’s 
own Act was founded? The House 
would see. The Act to which he referred 
provided that one-half of those who should 
be eligible to vote for the election of 
vestrymen, churchwardens, and _ other 
parochial officers in the parishes of St. 
Giles’s-in-the-Fields, and St. George’s, 
Bloomsbury, or who, in execution of that 
Act, should, from time to time, be elected 
under it, should be resident householders 
in the parish, and rated to the relief of 
the poor in an annual assessment of the 
value of not less than--what did the 
House think? why, than 75/. per annum. 
The noble Lord attached another qualifica- 
tion to the other half; but although four 
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divisions took place respecting the qualifi- 
cation of the electoral body, not one 
division occurred with reference to the 
governing body. By the same Act no 
rate-payer was entitled to vote unless 
rated to the amount of 30/. a-year. An 
hon. Gentleman proposed that the rating 
of voters should be 15/., but the noble 
Lord opposed and divided against the 
proposition, which was lost. ‘The noble 
Lord said, on that occasion, that though he 
thought 30/. too high a qualification, he 
considered 15/. too low. Not adoubt was 
entertained as to the propriety of the 
qualification of the governing body, but 
there were four divisions on the subject 
of the elective body. Thus it appeared 
that when this Act was passed, the noble 
Lord, who now reposed the utmost con- 
fidence in the discrimination of the elective 
body, had great doubts as to the electors 
choosing the persons best qualified for 
the due administration of their affairs. 

Viscount Howzck was not surprised that 
the right hon. Baronet, with that skill and 
dexterity which never failed him when he 
found himself in an awkward position, had 
endeavoured to draw the attention of the 
Committee from the real point before 
them, by trying to get up a laugh against 
his noble Friend on a matter entirely in- 
applicable to the present Question. The 
right hon. Baronet did not attempt any 
answer to the point urged by his hon, 
Friend (Mr. Baring) in reference to such 
places as Portsmouth; nor had he met the 
observation of another hon. Member, who 
pressed him to state any general grounds 
for a qualification such as that proposed. 
Both these points the right hon. Baronet 
thought it unsafe to handle, and, in lieu 
of entering upon them, he had entertained 
the Committee with a history of an Act 
relating to the joint parishes of St.Giles’s- 
in-the- Fields andSt.George’s, Bloomsbury. 
The right hon. Baronet could not pretend 
to say that the uniform practice was in 
favour of a qualification, as would appear 
from a reference to Acts passed for the 
towns of Liverpool and Bristol. If the 
right hon. Gentleman’s proposal were 
agreed to, the only consolation was, that 
under the qualification the Clause would 
be a dead letter, a result, however, which 
he did not think desirable, and he should 
therefore oppose the Amendment. 

Mr. Hughes Hughes said, he was willing 
to move that the Chairman report progress, 
and ask leave to sit again, if the Committee 
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were indisposed to hear his reasons for 
giving his hearty concurrence in the im- 
portant Amendment of the right hon. 
Baronet. One objection urged against the 
Amendment was, that no qualification 
was required by existing charters. ‘This 
objection came with a very ill grace from 
the noble Lord, whose Bill showed little 
respect for the very charters which he thus 
affected to quote as perfection. But how 
stood the matter? Was no qualification 
for the office of mayor required under the 
present system? He contended that there 
was, and of the very best description, that 
of graduation in office. In Oxford, for 
instance, a person is first elected common- 
councilman; he is then eligible for the 
office of chamberlain; he may then be 
elected bailiff; and the next step is that 
of assistant, from among whom the mayor 
is chosen. ‘Thus an individual is several 
years before the public, and his conduct 
open to general observation, before he can 
be called to take upon himself the office 
of mayor; whereas, by the present Bill, a 
rate-payer is one day to be elected of the 
town-council, and the following day to be 
appointed mayor, Is it too much, then, 
to require of such an individual that he 


shall have some qualification beyond, it 
may be, the payment of sixpence a-quarter 


to the poor’s-rate. He had already that 
evening had occasion to state, but he must 
repeat, that the Corporation of Oxford 
consists of about ninety members, less than 
forty of whom could not make a payment 
out of the city funds; whereas the Bill 


sought to establish a town-council of | 


thirty-three, of whom eleven should be a 
quorum, capable of doing every act for 
which forty were now necessary, and of 
dealing with the corporation funds as they 
pleased. The city of Oxford had not 
borrowed large sums of money, but such 
was the case with many Corporations ; 
now, he would put it to the Committee 
whether it was fair to parties who had 
advanced large sums to present Corpo- 
rations, in whom they had confidence, to 
transfer their securities to a new body, 
furnishing no test whatever of individual 
respectability, or of their means of meeting 
any pecuniary penalties they might incur 
by breach or neglect of duty. In such 
case, he contended that the creditors 
ought to be entitled to immediate payment 
of the monies they had advanced. The 
noble Lord, the Secretary at War, had 
stated that where a pecuniary qualification 
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was required for office under local Acts, 
it was never looked to or insisted on, 
but his experience had taught him quite 
the contrary. He would instance the Act 
passed for the improvement of the town of 
Ryde, in which he resided. The Act pro- 
vided that every commissioner should be 
possessed of an estate in land or houses, 
within the town, of 1000/. value, and no 
commissioner had been allowed to act 
until he had made oath to his qualification. 
The noble Lord the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department had taunted the 
right hon. Baronet with having laid no 
ground, with having used no argument, 
for establishing the qualification for which 
he contended. He (Mr. Hughes), in con- 
sequence of the impatience of the Com- 
mittee, had only advanced some of the 
arguments which occurred to him; he 
hoped the Amendment would now be car- 
ried, but if not, and it should be again 
brought forward in any after stage of the 
Bill, he pledged himself to adduce addi- 
tional reasons in its favour. 

The Committee divided on the Amend- 
ment: Ayes 204; Noes 267—Majority 
63. 

Mr. Goulburn would suggest the neces- 
sity of adopting some satisfactory provision 
in the case of charitable trustees, before 
the Clause was finally disposed of. 

Lord John Russell would take the sub- 
ject into consideration. 

Sir Robert Peel would give no opinion 


| now as to the mode in which charitable 


funds should be disposed of, reserving to 
himself the right to enter upon that subject 
in the proper Clause; but he thought, 
as the present Clause left such funds in 
hands of the common-council, the head of 
which was the mayor,who was also return- 
ing-officer of the borough, and as the Bill 
disqualified a person receiving assistance 
from thecharitable trustees ofthe town from 
voting for the town-council, but did not 
disqualify a 10/. householder who might 
receive such alms from voting for Members 
of Parliament, he was of opinion that 
charitable funds would be liable to abuse 
for election purposes. He wished to sepa- 
rate altogether the application of charitable 
funds from election objects. In acquiescing 
in the words of the Clause, he was not to 
be precluded, however, from offering an 
Amendment, if he should see fit, as to the 
general disposition of charitable funds, 
when the proper time arrived. 

Lord John Russell agreed with the right 
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hon. Baronet as to the propriety of sepa- 

rating the application of charitable funds | 

from Parliamentary elections, but that was | 
not the time to consider the subject. 

Captain Berkeley moved a proviso, that | | 
no person should be qualified to be elected | 
a counsellor or charitable trustee who was 
a clergyman in holy orders, a licenced | 
dissenting teacher, or an officer in the! 
Customs, Stamps, Excise, or Post-office. 

Lord John Russell said, that he did not 
think the proviso necessary, and he there- 
fore felt bound to object to its introduction. 

Captain Berkeley withdrew the proviso. 

Mr. Wason suggested that no person | 
who had been a bankrupt should be | 
eligible to be elected a councillor, &c. 
unless he had paid 20s. in the pound. 

Lord John Russell observed that the 
39th Clause contained a provision of that 
nature. 

Sir Robert Peel thought that if we re- | 
posed so much confidence in the peeing 
body as to fix no qualification for a coun- | 
cillor, on the same principle we ought to. 
allow of the election of a person who had | 
been a bankrupt, if the electors thought | 
the individual had acted with integrity. 

The Clause as amended was agreed to. | 

On Clause 22, appointing the period | 
for electing councillors, being proposed, 

Mr. Grote wished the House to con- 
sider whether they ought to proceed with 
a Clause so important as this, and that) 
which immediately followed, at so late an 
hour, 

Lord Stanley was ready to act as the | 
Committee might desire, and to go on or | 
not, according to its discretion. He would | 
detain the Committee but a very few| 
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on any considerations of expediency or 
sound policy, because under it an entire 
separation might take place between the 
| feelings, interests, and opinions of the 
community at large and the governing 
body, which rendered it an unfit instru- 
ment of municipal government; and he 
therefore held it to be a wise principle of 
this Bill to make the governing body 


Committee. 


| really and truly represent the opinions 


of the people, of whose in- 
the guardian. But the 


and feelings 
terests it was 


| Question was, should the governing body 
represent as closely as they reflected the 


interests and opinions of the community— 
should they also as close ly represent, which 
if no altera- 
adopted in the Clause, the 
caprices and prejudices of the body at 
large? There was at least this advantage 
that in all matters 
relating to business, there was a body with 
a character of steadiness and fixedness in 
aflairs of business—a steadiness, perma- 
nency, and freedom from caprice, which 
rendered those who had to transact mat- 
ters of business with it, able to depend on 
the adoption of an uniform rule of action 
in such dealings. Now he thought that 
in avoiding the vices of the old system new 
vices might be created, and the constitu- 
ency might, under the present mode of 
election, choose a body so capricious and 
uncertain in its conduct, as to be hardly 
‘less unfit to administer the affairs of a 


| borough than the old governing power. 


He apprehended that if the proposed plan 
were adopted without modification, some- 
thing like this would be likely to occur. 
He did not deny the advantage of the plan 


minutes, for the Amendment which he had | proposed by his Majesty’s Ministers so far 
to propose was so plain and simple, and | as this—that the whole Council should not 
its principle was so general, that it was| be elected at the same time, but that a 
not necessary for him to discuss the mat-| portion of it should be periodically chosen, 
ter at any length. He did not propose for thereby he thought there would be a 
by this Amendment, to affect in the least | better chance of the different views and 
the rights conferred on the new body of | feelings of a borough being justly repre- 
electors created by the Bill: he did not | sented, and less likelihood of the govern- 
propose to mix up with the new privileges | ing body uniformly representing one set 
a reservation of any former rights to cramp | |of prejudices and opinions. But he 
their operation ; but his object was sim-| thought that if such frequent elections as 
ply to make provisions, by means of which | the Bill proposed should take place, the 


the constituency enacted by the Bill might 
be brought to work most steadily and 
effectually for the good government of 
boroughs. The old system of municipal 
government had many and serious vices, 
among which was the principle of seli- | 
election,——a principle not to be justified 


Council would be liable to adopt a capri- 
cious course of action, The towns would 
be kept in a constant state of electioneering 
fever. Under the operation of this Bill 


'the corporation would be appointed for a 


period of three years, one-third of the 
body having annually to be elected. Now 
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he contended that from the great number 
of elections consequent on this Bill, the 
greatest heats, and animosities, and bit- 
terness of feeling, would be excited and 
constantly kept up. And lest there sho Id 
not, in the ordinary course of the provi- 
sions of the measure, be sufficient dis- 
turbance and inconvenience from the in- 
terruption of men’s avocations, and the 
unsettling of their minds, it had been de- 
termined that upon every death that took 
place in the governing body, there should 
be an express and separate election to fill 
up the vacancy. Only let the House 
consider the effect which would be pro- 
duced in Liverpool by these elections—in 
Liverpool, where there were to be ninety 
Councillors, and where they might conse- 
quently calculate on three deaths an- 
nually, and therefore three bitter political 
struggles. It was assumed by the Go- 
vernment that under the working of the 
new system, the best men would be se- 
lected as members of the governing body, 
and yet these men they proposed to sub- 
ject to the constant trouble of re-election, 
and to the annoyance of a struggle upon 
every occasion when they may have done 
anything to affect their popularity. He 
did not dispute the propriety of giving the 
rate-payers the entire control over the ap- 
pointment of the corporate body; but 
granting this, what possible advantage 
could there be in calling on the persons 
elected to appear year after year before 
their constituents? He thought these 
frequent municipal elections would be in- 
finitely worse than the constant recurrence 
of Parliamentary elections, because all the 
flattery and servility, and so forth, which 
was not uncommon at elections for Mem- 
bers of Parliament, would come more 
home to every man in those municipal 
contests. Besides, he would ask if they 
were content, as it appeared they were, 
to give great powers to the corporate body 
so chosen, could they not rely upon its 
members for exercising their functions 
fairly for a longer period than that they 
proposed to appoint? His ground was 
this—if they could trust these men at all, 
they could trust them for a longer period ; 
and by so doing they would secure a go- 
verning body with more experience, more 
uniformity, and more fixity of principle 
and proceeding than they could hope for 
under the arrangement originally contem- 
plated. It would relieve the towns, too, 
from the excitement and injury of such 
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frequent elections, whilst at the same time 
the community would be enabled to exer- 
cise over the governing body that just 
control which “a for one was not in the 
least degree willing to take away. There 
were two modes by which his object 
might be carried into effect. The first 
was to make the elections triennial, and 
cause half the governing body to go out 
at that time, or the same effect might be 
produced by making the elections bien- 
nial, and this might be done without 
altering the other parts of the Clause. 
The latter course he should adopt. He 
should have been himself disposed to pro- 
pose a longer period than two years, but 
this shorter time he proposed with the 
hope of gaining the support of some hon. 
Members who might be inclined to go thus 
far with him. He had_ promised the 
House not to trouble it for more than a 
very few minutes, and he would keep his 
word. He concluded by moving, that 
after the word ‘ every” the word * suc- 
ceeding” be struck out, and the word 
‘‘ alternate” be put in its place—that is, 
he altered the Clause so as to declare that 
one-third part of the Council should go 
out of office every second year, instead 
of every year, as was proposed in the 
Bill. 

Sir John Hobhouse could not help 
thinking that the arguments of his noble 
Friend told against himself, He thought 
that the greater the power they intrusted 
to these individuals the greater should be 
the hold they had on them. For his own 
part, he thought the elections should be 
as frequent as was consistent with the 
peace of the towns, so that the people 
might have the power of removing men in 
office for malversation or incapacity. He 
denied that elections would perpetually 
produce disturbances. If he thought so, 
he should be against the Bill altogether. 
He would refer to the annual elections in 
the city of London to support his view. 
The Common-Councilmen were elected 
every year, but there were no disturbances 
produced by those elections. He did not 
think the noble Lord had, in any point 
of view, proved the necessity of his Amend- 
ment. He doubted the effect of the an- 
nual elections producing annual troubles: 
and even if they did, he considered that 
they would be cheaply purchased by the 
control of the community over the govern- 
ing body. The Bill was purely popular, 
and founded on a popular basis. He was 
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happy to find accordingly that the right 
hon. Baronet’s proposition, which was re- 
strictive in its nature, had been rejected ; 
and he hoped that his noble Friend’s 
Amendment, which was also restrictive, 
would be rejected in like manner. It 
was restrictive of the rights of the con- 
stituent body; and although the noble 
Lord and the right hon. Baronet might be 
right, viewing the measure as they did, 
yet he would contend that on the other 
side, thinking as Government did, it was 
right in refusing to accede to the Motion. 

Mr. Sheil was understood to ask, why 
the noble Lord had not made a similar 
proposition with respect to the provisions 
of the Scotch Burghs’ Bill, which was 
brought forward wheu the noble Lord was 
in power? Men in power changed their 
opinions, and might now be Conservatives 
although some four years ago they were 
excellent Reformers. 

Mr. Brotherton supported the Clause. 
He was of opinion that the elections would 
be peaceful, and that the people would 
elect only those in whom they had con- 
fidence. 

Mr. Scarlett observed, that there would 
be great anxiety for oftice in large towns, 
where 25,0002. or 30,000. a-year was 
held for charities. In those towns there 
would be frequent contests and great dis- 
turbance and injury caused thereby. 

Mr. Goulburn denied, that he and his 
Friends were departing from the popular 
principle because they did not approve of 
having elections every year. If the right 
hon. Gentleman thought their annual 
municipal elections so good, why did he 
not on the same principle support annual 
Parliaments? Was it not equally neces- 
sary that the conduct of a Member of Par- 
liament should be annually subjected to 
the approval of his constituents, as that a 
member of the Town Council should be put 
to a yearly election. Under the system 
proposed, there would be elections every 
three months, and every man’s occupation 
would be interfered with by the constant 
canvassing and excitement which would 
be going forward. 

The Committee divided on the Amend- 
ment—Ayes 176; Noes 220; Majority 44. 


List of Noes. 


Andover, Lord 
Anon, Sir George 
Astley, Sir J. 
Attwood, I’. 
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Adam, Admiral 
Aglionby, H. A. 
Ainsworth, P. 

Alston Rowland 
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Bagshaw, J. 
Bainbridge, E. T. 
Baines, FE. 
Baldwin, Dr. 


Baring, Francis 


Barnard, Edward G, 


Barham, John 
Bannerman, Alex. 
Barry, G. 8. 
Beauclerk, Major 
Bellew, R. M. 
Benett, J. 


Berkeley, Hon. F.C. 


Bewes, T. 

Blake, Martin Jos. 
Blackburne, John 
Blamire W. 
Blount Sir C. 
Biddulph, Robert 
Bodkin, J. J. 
Bowes, John 
Bowring, Dr. 


Brabazon, Sir W. J. 


Brady, D.C. 
Bridgman, H. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Brodie, W. B. 
Brotherton, J. 
Bulkeley, Sir R. B. 
Buckingham, J.S. 
Buller, Charles 
Butler, hon. Pierce 
Byng, George 
Callaghan, D. 
Cayley, E. 8. 
Carter, J. B. 
Campbell, Sir J. 
Chalmers, P. 
Chapman, M. L. 
Chichester, J. P. B. 
Clay, W. 

Clayton, Sir W. 
Clive E. B. 


Cavendish, hon. C. 


Cockerell, Sir C. Bt. 


Codrington, Sir F. 
Collier, John 
Cooper, W. 
Crawford, W. 
Crawford, W.S. 
Curties, Herbert 
Dalmeny, Lord 
Denison, John F. 
Denistoun, A. 
Dillwyn, L. W. 
Divett, Edward 
Dobbin, L. 
Donkin, Sir R. 
Dunlop, C. 
Dundas, hon. T. 
Dykes, F. L. B. 
Ebrington, Lord 
Elphinstone, L. 
Euston, Lord 
Evans, George 
Ewart, W. 
Fazakerley, J, N 
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Fellowes, hon. N. 
Fergus, John 
Ferguson, Gen. Sir R. 
rerguson, R. 
Fielden, J. 

Finn, F. 

Fitzroy, Lord C, 
Fitzsimon, C,. 
Fitzsimon, N. 
Volkes, Sir W. J. H.B. 
Fort, J. 

French, F. 
Gaskell, Daniell 
Gillon, W. D. 

iH. D. 
Gordon, Robert 
Grattan, James 
Grey, Sir G. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Grote, G. 

Hall, Benjamin 
Ilandley, Henry 
Halleyburton,hn.D.G. 
Harland, W. C, 
Hlawes, B. 
Ilawkins, J. H. 
lay, Col. Leith 
Heathcote, G. J. 
Heathcoat, John 
Heneage, Edward 
Hector, C. J. 
Hindley, C. é 
Ifobhouse, Sir J. * 
Iiolland, FE. 
Hodges, T. L. 
HToskins, K. 
Howick, Lord 
Howard, Philip H. 
ITurst, R. HH. 
Hutt, W. 

liume, J. 

Jervis, John 

Kemp, Thomas R. 
Kerry, Earl of 
King, Edward B. 
T.abouchere, Henry 
Langton, W. Gore 
Leader, John Temple 
Lefevre, Charles S. 
Lister, E. C. 

Loch, James 
Locke, Wadham 
Lushington, Dr. 
Lushington, G. 
Lynch, A. H.S. 
M‘Cance, John 
Maher, John 
Mackenzie, J. A.S. 
Macleod, R. 
Macnamara, Major 
M‘Taggart, J. 
Marsland, H. 
Martin, Thomas B. 
Marshall, William 
Maule, C. Fox 
Marjoribanks, S. 
Maxwell, John 


Goring, 
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Milton, Viscount 
Molesworth, Sir W. 
Moreton, hon. A. H. 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Morrison, James 
Mostyn, hon. E. L. 
Murray, J. A. 
Musgrave, Sir R. 
Nagle, Sir R. 

O’ Brien, C. 

O’Brien, W. Smith 
O’Connell, D. 
O’Connell, Maurice 
O’Connell, Morgan 
O'Connell, J. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
O’Ferrall, M. 
Oliphant, Lawrence 
Ord, William 
Oswald, J. 

Paget, Frederick 
Parnell, Sir H. B. Bt. 
Parer, John 

Parrott, J. 

Pattison, James 
Palmerston, Lord 
Palmer, Gen. 

Pease, J. 

Pelham, hon. A. 
Pendarves, E. W. 
Pechell, Capt. 
Perrin, Louis 
Phillips, Mark 
Phillipps, Charles M. 
Ponsonby, W. 
Ponsonby, hon. T. 
Potter, R. 

Poulter, J. S. 
Power, P. 

Power, J. 

Poyntz, W. Stephen 
Price, Sir Robert Bt. 
Ramsden, John C. 
Rice, Right hon. T.S. 
Ridley, Sir M. W. 
Rippon, C. 

Roche, David 
Roche, W. 
Roebuck, J. Arthur 
Robarts, Abraham W, 
Robinson, G. 
Ronayne, D. 
Rooper, J. Bonfoy 
Rolfe, Sir R. M. 
Russell, Lord John 
Russell, Lord 
Russell, Lord Charles 
Rundle, J. 

Ruthven, FE. S, 
Ruthven, E. 
Scholefield, J. 


Clause agreed to. 
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Scourfield, W. H. 
Seale, Colonel 
Seymour, Lord 
Sharpe, General 
Sheil, Richard L. 
Simeon, Sir R. G. Bt. 
Smith, Robert V. 
Smith, hon. R. 
Speirs, Alexander 
Speirs, A. G. 
Spry, Sir S. 
Stewart, R. 

Stuart, Lord D. 
Stuart, Lord James 
Stewart, Patrick 
Strickland Sir G. 
Strutt, E. 

Talbot, J. H. 
Talbot, C. M. R. 
Talfourd, T. Noon 
Tancred, H.W. 
Thomson, C. P. 
Thompson, Col, 
Thornely, T. 

Tooke, W. 
Townley, R. G. 
Tracey, Charles H. 
Trelawney, Sir W. 
Troubridge, Sir T. 
Tulk, C. A, 
Turner, W. 

Tynte, C. J. Kemys 
Vigors, N. C. 
Villiers, Charles 
Vivian, J. H. 
Vivian, Major 
Wakley, T. 
Wallace, Robert 
Walker, C. A: 
Walker, R. 

Walter, John 
Warburton, LI. 
Ward, H. G, 
Wason, R. 
Westenra, hon. H. R. 
Wemyss, James 
Wigney, Isaac N. 
Wilbraham, George 
Williams, W. A. 
Williams, W. 
Wilde, Sergeant 
Williams, Sir J. 
Wilson, Henry 
Wilks, John 
Winnington, Capt. H. 
Wyse, Thomas 
Wood, Charles 
Wrottesley, Sir J. Bt. 


TELLER. 
Stanley, E. J. 


The House resumed, 


Committee to sit again. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, July 1, 1835. 


MinvutEs.} Bill. Read a third time:—Dominica Relief. 

Petitions presented. By the Earl of VeERULAM, from several 
Parishes in Hertfordshire, against being united with 
Hitehen under the Poor-Law Amendment Act.—By Lord 
YARBOROUGH, from Bendbridge, for an Alteration in the 
Smuggling Law. 


Writ or Certrorart—Bait.] The 
Duke of Richmond wished to ask his noble 
and learned Friend on the Woolsack, 
whether it was not desirable that the law 
should be amended with respect to the re- 
moval of indictments from inferior Courts 
into the Court of King’s Bench, so far as 
related to the taking of bail on such re- 
movals. When a man was indicted at the 
Quarter-sessions, and the Magistrates took 
bail for his appearance, they might, ac- 
cording to the rank in life of the offender, 
and according to the nature of the offence, 
require bail from him to the amount of 300/. 
or 500/. If that very indictment was re- 
moved by Certiorarz, he believed that it 
was the practice of the Court of King’s 
Bench—and, as he understood, the prac- 
tice was regulated by Statute—to call on 
him to give bail for only 20/. or 302. It 
seemed to him that that practice was most 
objectionable ; for it gave a great ad- 
vantage to the rich man, and afforded him 
the opportunity of leaving the country ; 
for though the Magistrates might have 
bound him by a sum sufficient to secure 
his appearance, he might, by going to the 
small expense of removing the case by 
Certiorari, get his bail diminished in 
amount to a very small sum, and might 
then afford to go off, and pay his sureties 
for the loss they had incurred. He wished 
to ask his noble and learned Friend 
whether this law did not require alteration, 
and if so, whether it would not be proper 
to insert the alteration in the Bill relating 
to prisons, now before their Lordships. 

Lord Denman said, that in his judg- 
ment, the alteration suggested by the noble 
Duke would be a great improvement. 
Under the present law there had been 
great evasion of public justice on account 
of the smallness of the sum required for 
bail on the removal of an indictment by 
Certiorari, since in such a case it was 
obvious that a person charged with any 
heavy offence, and who felt a conscious- 
ness of guilt, being aware of so light a 
penalty beingattached to hisevasion, would 
be almost sure to incur that forfeiture and 
fly the country; and in late years there 
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had been one or two examples of heinous 
offenders adopting such a course. With 
respect to cases to be tried at the assizes, 
the Magistrates, in the first instance, 
usually required 502. bail, and the Judges 
of the Court of King’s Bench afterwards 
exercised their discretion, and increased 
the amount as they deemed it necessary. 
They ought to have the same power in 
cases of indictments removed by Certisrarz 
from the Sessions, so as to proportion the 
amount of the bail to the nature of the 
offence and the probability of the convic- 
tion. They had not, however, any such 
power. 
alteration, and he did not think that the 
Prison Discipline Bill would be an im- 
proper occasion to introduce a matter so 
much connected with the administration 
of the justice of the country. Perhaps, 
however, this matter might not be fully 
considered on this hasty discussion, and 
other points of view relating to it might 
be presented to their Lordships. He did 
not think that that was likely to be the 
case in the present instance, but if the 
noble Duke inserted the Clause in the Bill, 
he would do ali in his power to make it 
fully known to those noble Lords who were 
likely to take part in such a discussion. 
Lord Brougham quite agreed that the 
proposed alteration, or something like it, 
should be made. The Question was, how 
far in cases of motions for Certiorari the 
Court should have the discretion to refuse 
or to grant them. A prosecutor might 


now remove an indictment as a matter of 


right, but the defendant could not do so 
without showing that he had good grounds 
for making the application. He did not 
see why the Court should not be able to 
grant or refuse a Certiorari to either party 
under peculiar circumstances, and with 
the view of enabling the Court to impose 
terms on the party. 

Lord Denman said, that the matter just 
referred to by his noble and learned Friend 
showed how many points might arise on 
a discussion of this sort, and how much 
the subject required to be treated with 
due consideration. It was true that a pro- 
secutor might remove an indictment as a 
matter of course. 


{Jury 1} 


| put off the trial for an indefinite period, 


He approved of the proposed | 


He thought that that | 
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}and at great expense and inconvenience 
| to the other side. Perhaps the two mat- 
ters together were sufficiently important 
to form the subject of a separate Bill. The 
| Judie of the Court of King’s Bench had 
lately been considering whether they could 
not make a rule on the subject, but they 
had some doubt how the purpose they had 
in view could be fully effected by a rule. 
It could be fully effected by an Act 
of Parliament. 

Lord Brougham said, that the Court of 
King’s Bench was not wholly deprived of 
discretion in those cases, for even after a 
| Certiorare had been granted if the Court 
saw reason to believe that it had been ob- 
{tained for the purpose of oppression it 
might stay the proceedings, and so defeat 
| the object of the party obtaining it. 
| The Duke of Richmond observed, that 
‘his intention had been limited to drawing 
| the attention of the law Lords to this im- 
; portant subject. He believed that the 
present practice was productive of much 
injustice, for he knew a case where a de- 
fendant charged with an indecent exposure 
had, by the order of the Magistrate, found 
security for 500/., but he removed by 
Certiorari, and in the Court of King’s 
sench he gave only the statutable security 
of 202., whereupon he fled the country and 
avoided justice. 

The Subject dropped. 
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Minvutes.] Bill. Read a second time:—Property in Infants 
(Ireland), Marriage Act Amendment; Linen Trade (Ire- 
land). , 

Petitions presented. By Mr. 
Places, against Tithes in Ireland; 
any Alteration in the Timber Duties; from King’ 
for Altering the Laws Registratic 
Voters; from Chichester, in favour of the Municipal Cor- 
porations’ Bill; from the Letter-Press Printers of Dublin, 
for Better Payment of Government Work.—By Sir 
Ropert Bateson, from the Presbyterians of Aghadowry, 
for giving to all Ministers of the Synod of Ulster, an equal 
Share of the Regium Donum; from the Linen Merchants 
and Bleachers of Londonderry, for Renewing the Linen 
Trade (Ireland) Act.—By Mr. Hinpiey, from Rochdale, 
for Amending the Factories’ Regulation Act.—By Mr. 
JAMES OswaLp, from Glasgow, against the Registration 
of Births’ (Scotland) Act.—By Mr. Forres, from a great 
Number of Places, for Protection to the Church of Scot- 
land. 


O'CONNELL, from several 
from Dublin, against 
( ounty, 


regulating the n of 





practice should be altered, for, as it now | 


existed, great injustice might be com- | 


mitted, for a defendant might have his 
witnesses ready at the Sessions, and just 
as he was going to trial, the prosecutor 
might lay a Certiorari on the Table, and 
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Series 


Corporation oF Dvusriin.] Mr. 

| O'Connell presented a Petition from in- 

(habitants of Dublin, praying for an im- 

/mediate Municipal Reform in Ireland. 

|The hon. Member stated that the Report 
E 
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of the Commissioners showed that the 
judicial duties of the Mayor of Dublin 
were farmed—that the Presidency of the 
Court of Conscience was farmed, and 
that the Sub-Sheriffs farmed their officers 
by paying from 1,20°/. to 1,5002. a-year. 
He likewise asserted that although the 
Corporation had denied any right to free- 
men, they had lately registered more than 
100 persons on that ground. 

Mr. did not believe that the 
Mayor's judicial duties were farmed, and 
he was sure that the arrangement of the 
Sheriffs could not be fairly termed farming. 
The Corporation had indeed admitted per- 
sons to their freedom on the grounds of 
birth and servitude, but they claimed the 
sxercise of discretion in conferring the 
right. He also took the opportunity of 
informing the House, in opposition to 
what had been said by the hon. and 
learned Member for Dublin on a former 
night, that his (Mr. Shaw’s) father was 
not foreman of the Grand Jury which bad 
ignored certain bills for bribery—Mr. 
Stubbs was the foreman of that Grand 
Jury, his father had nothing to do with it. 

Mr. O'Connell asserted positively that 
he was correct. He would tell the House 
how the hon. and learned Gentleman was 
wrong. The Bill of which he had spoken 
was not sent to the usual Grand Jury, 
but to the Grand Jury of the county of 
Dublin. He had a certified copy of the 
panel of the jurors. The Bill had been 
found under the statute called Lord Plun- 
ket’s Act, and this certified copy of the 
panel contained the name of Sir Robert 
Shaw, and he certainly was on the jury. 

Mr. Shaw: He certainly was not. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that the obstinacy 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman was 
no proof. He had the document he re- 
ferred to, and would produce it to-morrow. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman then 
proceeded to read some papers, proving 
that the office of Mayor, the Chairman of 
the Court of Conscience, and the offices 
of Sub-Sheriffs in Dublin were farmed 
out, and that freemen were admitted, not 
of right, but of the special grace of the 
Corporation. 

Colonel Perceval rose, to call attention 
to the case alluded to the other night, re- 
specting Mr. Hudson. The fact was, that 
there were two gentlemen employed as 
counsel by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man (Mr. O’Connell), Mr. Hulton, and 
Mr. Hudson, He had received a letter 


Shaw 
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that morning from a Mr. Edward Maguire, 
in Dublin, and to whose respectability he 
had no doubt the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber himself would bear ample testimony, 
That letter would show the House the 
nature of the quibble between the names 
of Hulton and Hudson. The len. and 
gallant Gentleman then proceeded to read 
the letter, which stated that Mr. Hulton 
was followed by Mr. Hudson, as counsel 
for Mr. O’Connell, on more occasions 
than one. 

Mr. O'Connell repeated that Mr. Iud- 
son had refused to act as his counsel, but 
he had lately heard that after that refusal 
he did act asa matter of courtesy for a day 
and a half, until Mr. Hulton was retained. 
Ile was not aware until lately that Mr. 
Hudson had even so far relaxed his positive 
refusal to be professionally engaged for 


i) him (Mr. O’Connell). 


Petition to lie on the Table, 


WotvernamptTon Inquriry.] Lord 
John Russell presented copies of the 
minutes taken before Sir F. Roe, at Wol- 
verhampton, 

Sir Henry Hardinge said—having pre- 
viously communicated to the noble Lord 
my intention of putting a question to him 
on this subject, I shall take the oppor- 
tunity of doing so at once. It will be in 
the recollection of the House that when 
the matter was last before it, certain re- 
flections were cast upon the military in 
reference to their conduct at Wolverhamp- 
ton, and that the noble Lord was induced 
by these reflections to change his original 
intention of having no inquiry, and to in- 
stitute an inquiry, of which the papers he 
has just laid on the Table are the result. 
I shall not press the noble Lord to give an 
immediate answer to the question which I 
am about to put ; but I must express my 
opinion that it is desirable for the main- 
tenance of due discipline in the army that 
men who have been made to Jabour under 
disadvantages such as those under which 
the military engaged at Wolverhampton 
are now labouring, should be allowed to 
remain exposed to them for as short a time 
as possible. I would also say that I think 
it incumbent on the executive Govern- 
ment of the country not to allow the 
House of Commons to usurp their func- 
tions, but to give an opinion of their own 
upon a matter such as this. TI trust, there- 
fore, that the noble Lord will at some 
period give me an opinion on the part of 
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the Government as to whether the Govern- 
ment are satisfied or dissatisfied with the 
conduct of the military at Wolverhampton, 

Lord John Russell: In moving that 
the minutes of evidence which I have just 
Jaid on the Table be printed, I shall anwer 
the question which the right hon. Gentle- 
man has put to me. It is quite true that 
this inquiry was instituted in consequence 
of a wish, and what appeared to me to be 
a very general wish, expressed on the part 
of the House. I stated at the time that 
the inquiry was an unusual one, and that 
objections might be urged to such a course 
of proceeding, but that at the same time 
the wish of the House appeared to me so 
manifest, that I thought it my duty to 
agree to it. The inquiry accordingly was 
instituted ; Sir Frederick Roe proceeded 
to Wolverhampton, and with that know- 
ledge of evidence, and with that judgment 
in points such as those which were likely 
to be brought before him, for which he is 
so remarkable, he conducted it, I believe, 
to the satisfaction of the inhabitants of 
that town. On his return to London he 
informed me that there was one part of the 
inquiry into which he had not gone fully— 
namely, that respecting the conduct of 
Captain Manning in dividing his troop, 
amounting to about thirty men, into small 
bodies for the purpose of patrolling. He 
informed me that he considered that to be 
a military matter, and one on which it was 
not competent for him to enter. In con- 
sequence of that communication, in order 
that Captain Manning might not want the 
means of stating every thing which he 
desired to state in reference to the part 
which he had performed at Wolverhamp- 
ton, | wrote to the Commander-in-Chief, 
requesting that I might obtain information 
on those points which Sir F. Roe had not 
thought it his duty to investigate. I re- 
ceived an answer from Lord Hill on the 
following day, containing the replies of 
Captain Manning to the questions put to 
him on the execution of his duty as a 
military man, I consider that this in- 
quiry has been undertaken at the wish of 
the House of Commons, and I now merely 
lay both the whole of the evidence taken 
before Sir Frederick Roe, and the answers 
of Captain Manning, before the House; 
but if it be thought necessary by any 
Member of the House to raise any further 
question upon the subject, I shall then be 
prepared to give the reasons on which | 
ground the decided opinion which 1! enter- 
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tain, and which I now express, that the 
conduct of the military at Wolverhampton 
was marked by a most commendable for- 
bearance and a most correct judgment. I 
will not pretend to say (for there is a 
quantity of contradictory testimony in 
this vast mass of evidence) that among the 
thirty men there may not have been one 
or two who did not act with that complete 
control which was observable in the body 
generally; but that issimply matter of doubt, 
and as such alone | mention it. It may 
possibly, I repeat, be the case, that one 
or two men may not have acted with that 
complete self-control which is desirable on 
all such occasions ; but with regard to the 
conduct of the troops in general, and with 
regard to the conduct of the commanding 
officer, I think that those who read this 
evidence will be of opinion, that being 
called on to perform a most painful and 
difficult duty—a duty which the military 
would not on any occasion seek, but which 
they are called on to perform for the sup- 
port of the civil power and the tranquillity 
of the country—they did perform that 
duty in such a manner as at once to ob- 
tain the result of preventing the peace of 
the town from being seriously disturbed, 
and of preventing the occurrence of injury 
to property and life, and at the same time 
to exhibit the utmost forbearance towards 
those whom they were directed to dis- 
perse. I move now that these papers be 
printed, 

Sir H. Hardinge: I am sure that the 
House and the public, and the profession 
to which I have the honour to belong, will 
entertain the universal feeling that nothing 
can be more satisfactory, more manly, and 
more straight-forward than the explanation 
of the noble Lord. 

Mr. Villiers said, he could not help 
thinking that, before so confident an 
opinion had been expressed by the noble 
Lord with respect to the evidence which 
had just been laid upon the Table, and 
before the hon. Baronet had complimented 
him for so doing, that it would have been 
more satisfactory to the House if time had 
been allowed for Members to have read 
the evidence themselves. He (Mr. Villiers) 
was not in a situation now, more than 
upon the last occasion when he addressed 
the House, to say whether the noble Lord 
was justified in the opinion that he had 
expressed respecting the conduct of the 
soldiers, and therefore he could merely 
say that, judging from the only evidence 
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that had as yet been before the public, he 
did not think the terms “ commendable 
forbearance ” did entirely apply to the 
conduct of the soldiers during the late 
disturbance. 

An Hon. Member, as a personal friend 
of Captain Manning, could state it to be 
the wish of that Gentleman that the evi- 
dence should be as soon as possible in the 
hands of hon. Members, in order that a 
decision might be formed upon his military 
conduct. 

Mr. Walter observed, that having the 
honour of Captain Manning’s acquaintance 
he would venture to assert that a more 
humane, considerate, and prudent man 
did not exist. 

Motion agreed to. 


Tpswicn Exvecrion.] Mr. Sergeant 
Jackson said, that Dr. Farr and another 
medical gentleman were in attendance to 
give evidence upon the state of Mr. 
O’Malley’s health. It had been endea- 
voured to obtain the attendance of Sir 
Astley Cooper, but that had been found 
impossible. The learned Sergeant then 
moved that Dr. Farr be called in. 

The Motion was agreed to, and Dr. 
Farr appearing at the Bar, stated, in 
answer to a question put to him, that he 
had attended Mr. O’Malley professionally 
since 1831; that the constitution of that 
gentleman was then remarkably feeble ; 
that he had lost one eye by disease, and 
was in danger of losing the other; 
being under the influence of an idiopathic 
disease, which was dangerous to the 
constitution ; that he had seen him that 
day, and found him suffering evidently 
from confinement, and was of opinion that 
he would continue to suffer, and that his life 
would be brought into danger if further 
confined; that in 1832 he had found it 
absolutely necessary to order him to leave 
the atmosphere of London, and had recom- 
mended him to go to Madeira or Italy ; 
and that, in short, his constitution was 
very fragile. 

[ The witness withdrew ; and amid cries 
of “ Move!’’| 

Mr. Sergeant Jackson rose, and asked 
if it were the wish of the House that any 
other medical gentleman should attend ? 
He would then at once move that Mr. 
O'Malley be called to the Bar, and 
discharged on payment of his fees. 

Moticn agreed to. 
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Cnurcu—(Scoritann). ADJOURNED 
Desare.|] The Order of the Day for the 
Adjourned Debate on this subject having 
been read, 

Lord John Russell rose for the purpose 
of moving an Amendment to the Motion 
which had been made on a former occa- 
sion. I shall not (said the noble Lord) 
enter into the consideration of the various 
arguments which may be adduced on one 
side or on the other of the Question 
involved in it; but I wish to address the 
House, in consequence of communications 
which I have had with various parties to 
whom the question is one of the greatest 
importance—both those who urged the pro- 
priety of this grant to the Church of 
Scotland, and those who have felt the 
strongest objections to its being made. 
I have the satisfaction of stating, that 
both parties appeared to me to be per- 
fectly willing to have a full and fair in- 
quiry into the subject, and quite ready 
to abide by the result of facts accurately 
ascertained, and that they were both 
willing that this inquiry should be con- 
ducted by a Commission,—the one party 
seeming to think it better than a Com- 
mittee, and the other seeming to think it 
quite as good and effectual. A difference 
appeared to arise between the two parties 
on this point—those who were seceders 
from the Church of Scotland said, that 
they had been unjustly and unfairly 
omitted from the accounts which had 
been made of the population now able 
to attend divine worship. Whether such 
may be the case or not, those who appear 
on the part of the Church of Scotland in 
this metropolis, and who lately presented 
an Address to his Majesty on the throne, 
are perfectly willing that an account 
should be taken of all the means and op- 
portunities of public worship which are 
afforded; so that in this material point 
there does not seem to be any difference 
between the two parties. There is, how- 
ever, a question—partly of fact and partly 
of principle—which still remains to be 
decided. Those who are in favour of this 
grant urge, that when you have taken 
into account all those means of accommo- 
dation which the Established Church of 
Scotland is able to afford, and when you 
have added to them those means of wor- 
ship and means of instruction which are 
now afforded by the seceding or dissenting 
ministry, there remains still a large mass 
of the population to whom no sufficient 
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religious instruction is afforded, and by 
whom the means of religious worship, if 
they are to be at all obtained, are to be 
obtained only at a price—at a sacrifice of 
money which the poorer classes are unable 
tomake. The statement of opinion which, 
no doubt, will always be made by those 
who dissent from the Church, and who 
disapprove of any establishment, is, that 
religion will never flourish so well as when 
left to the voluntary support of those who 
may be inclined to attend divine worship. 
On that question of principle, I do not 
wish to enter; for I can give but one 
opinion—I can hold but one doctrine on 
that subject—namely, that a Church Es- 
tablishment affords the best means of dif- 
fusing and promoting religious instruction. 
I think it our duty, as a Government, to 
maintain that principle, and to uphold the 
Church Establishment which is founded on 
it. There is, then, another question re- 
maining, the issue of which depends, how- 
ever, on certain facts, which should be cor- 
rectly ascertained before Parliament comes 
to a final decision upon it. If it be true 
—and I will not now pretend to dispute 
the point with those who are acquainted 
with the state of circumstances so much 
better than myself,—if it be proved that 
there is a large mass of the population 
to whom the means of religious instruc- 
tion are not afforded, either by the Church 
or by those who dissent from it, there re- 
mains, then, the question, whether you 
are obliged to supply that deticiency by 
an immediate grant from the public funds, 
or whether there exist the necessary means 
which are now by law, or which may be- 
come by law, available for the purpose of 
the Established Church. I think that it 
is impossible for us, as Ministers, to come 
to Parliament and propose any grant of 
money until the facts upon which the de- 
cision of that question ought to depend 
shall be clearly settled ; and therefore, in 
my opinion, the proposition of the right 
hon.,Gentleman, which was supported by 
the right hon. Baronet, the Member for 
the county of Edinburgh (Sir George 
Clerk), is defective in this—that it does 
not propose the means of entering into 
an inquiry with the view to effect that 
settlement. That right hon. Baronet 
stated, that the inquiry would be short 
and easy; that it would be sufficient to 
have the Committee for a week or ten 
days; that a Report might then be made, 
which would satisfactorily prove the case 
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of the petitioners who had asked for the 
grant. I must fairly tell the right hon. 
Baronet that I do not think an inquiry 
of that kind would be satisfactory; I 
think that if the inquiry were to be con- 
ducted for a week or ten days, and only 
the partial case of those who ask for the 
grant were heard, and if we then proceeded 
to yield that grant, we should act against 
the wishes of a great part of the people of 
Scotland, who would say that the evidence 
which they were prepared to adduce not 
being heard, we had come to a decision 
partially and unfairly, and after consi- 
dering only one side of the question. It 
is for reasons of this kind, I believe, that 
those who are most earnest for this inquiry 
are, at the same time, desirous that it 
should be conducted in such a manner as 
may satisfy all parties; and that object 
will, in my opinion, be best attained by the 
appointment of a Commission, to whom 
the conduct of it shall be intrusted. It 
may be urged as an objection, that the 
Commission might extend its labours to 
an inconvenient length; but that will be 
obviated by arranging that they shall 
report from time to time; that their Re- 
ports shall be laid before Parliament, 
and that as soon as Parliament and 
the Government shall have considered 
them, and ascertained that a remedy is re- 
quired, and settled the nature of that 
remedy, they shall proceed at once to act 
upon them. I shall therefore propose to 
the right hon. Gentleman (Sir William 
Rae) to withdraw his Motion, and my 
right hon. Friend (the Lord Advocate) 
that he withdraw his Amendment, and that 
the following proposition be substituted in 
its stead:—“ That a humble Address be 
presented to his Majesty, praying that his 
Majesty will be graciously pleased to ap- 
point a Commission to inquire into the 
opportunities of religious worship, and 
means of religious instruction, and the 
pastoral superintendence afforded to the 
people of Scotland, and how far these are 
of avail for the religious and moral im- 
provement of the poor and of the working 
classes, and with this view to obtain in- 
formation respecting their stated attend- 
ance at places of worship, and their actual 
connexion with any religious denomination; 
to inquire what funds are now, or may 
hereafter be, available for the purpose of 
the Established Church of Scotland; and 
to report, from time to time, in order that 
such remedies may be applied to any ex- 
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isting evils as Parliament may think fit.” 
I have communicated this Motion, in the 
terms in which I have drawn it up, tosome 


persons of great eminence in the Church | 


of Scotland, who have been most anxious 
that the grant should be procured, and 
they have expressed their concurrence in 
it, 
there be no objection made to it on their 


part who belong to that religious denomi- | 
nation which composes the Established | 


Church—there ought to be an equal con- 
currence on the part of others, the object 
of all being the same. I trust, therefore, 
that there will not arise on it much debate. | 
and that the House will not be pressed | 
to a division on it. He proposed that the | 
Amendment of his learned Friend, the 
Lord Advocate, should be withdrawn. 

Amendment withdrawn, and Lord John 
Russell’s Motion as an Amendment on the 
original Motion put from the Chair. 

Mr. Cumming Bruce was not sure | 


that he could agree to the Amendment | 
which the noble Lord proposed to substi- 
tute, though the spirit in which it was in- 
troduced was much less objectionable than 
that which breathed in the speech of the 
Lord Advocate, in introducing his pro- 


posal for a Commission. There was no 
distinct mention of theEstablished Church. 
He disapproved also of the reference to 
present or future means which are or may 
be applicable to the support of religion. 
This was an attempt to throw a firebrand 
in between the landlords and the Church. 
It would not succeed. But he disap- 
proved of the attempt. He must say that 
after the speech on Friday last, of the 
noble Lord, the Secretary for Ireland, he 
felt less disposed to place confidence in 
any proposal of the Government which 
professed to proceed on the ground of 
attachment to the Established Church, 
He had admired the tone, and cheered 
the beautiful periods of that noble Lord’s 
speech, in which so strong an attachment 
was declared for the principle of an Es- 
tablishment, that it should be extended 
so that the wayfaring man might hear of 
it and rejoice. But what was the fulfil- 
ment of this magnificent promise? What 
the miserable surperstructare raised on 
this grandiloquent foundation? Why a 
5l. stipend, paid to a minister, perhaps 
distant and inaccessible. The word of 
promise given to the ear was broken to 
the sense. Then he could not altogether 
separate this new proposal from that of 
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I think that if they concur in it—if | 
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the Lord Advocate, and the spirit in which 
the learned Lord introduced it—a spirit 
which seemed to declare war to the knife 
against all establishments in religion; 
therefore, he should much prefer the 
original Motion of his right hon. Friend, 
the Member for Bute. He regretted the 
length of the Adjournment that had 
taken place, by which the powerful effect 
of the very able speech of his right hon. 
Friend, in introducing his Motion, had 
been in some degree lost, and he feared 
/he had not the power necessary to restore 
‘it. The Church and people of Scotland 
had reason to rejoice that the Question 
_had been taken up by one so able and so 
| qualified to do it justice, as the right hon. 
Member for Bute. After the statements 
he had made, and the facts he had ad- 
‘duced in support of them the other night, 
he had hoped that the Motion with which 
he coneluded would have obtained the 
unanimous concurrence of the House. In 
that he had been disappointed, Unde- 
served imputations—a factious, and to 
‘him an unintelligible, clamour, out of 
| doors, had conjured up round the great 
}and good object which this Committee 
had sought to promote, the mists of party 
and sectarian animosity ; and he regretted 
to find that, even in that House, there 
were some unable, through such a me- 
dium, to see the objects presented to them 
in their true colours. The hon. Member 
for Falkirk, said it was a Tory job, for it 
was promoted by the Tory Clergy of the 
Church of Scotland; and he called for 
its entire rejection. His, right hon. 
Friend appealed to the number of pe- 
titions in its favour, signed by persons 
of all shades of political opinions. — 
The learned Lord, with some sly insin- 
uations of the efforts used by that same 
Tory Clergy to obtain signatures those 
petitions, wondered we had not had 
more of them; he thought we might have 
expected one at least from every parish— 
he cited with exultation the number of 
petitioners on the other side, and he con- 
cluded with his extinguisher of a Com- 
mission—an extinguisher which certainly 
the speech to night of the noble Lord, the 
Member for Stroud, had done something 
to remove. Now, the opposition of both 
those hon. Members originated in the 
same profitless spirit of party, He pre- 
ferred the unscrupulous, straightforward, 
and irrational opposition of the hon. Mem- 





ber for Falkirk, to the measured and in- 
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sidious Commission of the learned Lord. 
But he deprecated altogether the intro- 
duction of party spirit into this discussion 
—because he knew its power in disturbing 
the accuracy of our perceptions. Ton. 
Gentlemen, under its influence, had been 
known to lose the power of distinguishing 
a nobler and more powerful spirit—the 
spirit of colours, and to vote that black 
was white, and white black. But he im- 
plored the House to call to the considera- 
tion of this Question Christian benevo- 
lence—that for once they might discuss a 
great national interest impartially. They 
would then consider it in the same spirit 
in which the right hon. Baronet, the late 
head of the Government, had alninea his 
Majesty to call their attention to the sub- 
ject— that spirit of disinterested and wise 
patriotism which had shed its halo round 
every proceeding of his short, but splendid 
administration. Now, if he thought that 
the connexion between Religion and the 
State was injurious to both—or that the 
voluntary principle was sufficient for the 
religious instruction of the people, he 
should be the last person to advocate the 
claims of these petitioners ; but the reverse 
was the fact. He would not now enter 
into the scriptural argument, for which this 
House was not, perhaps, the fittest tri- 
bunal, and which was not necessarily 
raised by this Motion. Whenever such a 
Question was fairly brought forward, he 
should be prepared to contend, that on 
every ground of scripture, and reason, and 
experience—of every age and all countries 
- the State which neglected to support 
the cause of religion, neglected its first 
duty to its subjects, and: above all, to that 
Almighty Being on whose favour alone the 
prosperity of nations rested. It was not, 
therefore, from any disrespect to those 
who opposed the Motion on those more 
general grounds, as to save the time of the 
House, that he should confine himself to 
those who opposed it on much narrower, 
though less consistent, grounds. They 

professed to be favorable to the principle 
of an Establishment; but held that in 
Scotland it was sufficiently extended. The 
Question then between them was resolved 
into an issue of facts. Now, all his right 
hon. Friend sought was, an inquiry into 
the facts. The allegation of these peti- 
tioners was, that the Church was not suffi- 
cient for the religious instruction of the 
people, and it puzzled him to understand 
wth what consistency, in the face of such 
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an allegation, so vouched, those who pro- 
fessed friendliness to the Establishment 
could refuse the inquiry. But the House 
could never disregard all legations of those 
petitioners which were of a nature to force 
themselves on their immediate attention. 


They asserted that the population of Scot- 
means which, 
earlier period, 
religious 


land had far outgrown the 
sufficient, perhaps, at an 
the State had provided for the 
instruction of the people : 
towns, rising every day inio increased im 
portance, large numbers were growing up 
in utter ignorance and disr 
truth. They assumed that 
knowledze of that truth there could be no 
eficient restraint on the bad and selfish 
passions of man—and they announced the 
fearful fact, that a great class of the com- 
munity—a class below the reach of the 
voluntary class in which this 
want of. relic instruction was least 
likely to be counter: the habits of 
society, or by a purely int Hectual educa- 
tion—was fast lapsing into a state of ab- 
solute heathenism. Now it was said, the 
Dissenters and the voluntary principle had 
but if this 
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done much to remedy the evil; 
sufficient, how had this state of 
things, serous to the very exist 
of well-ordered society, been all 
gain its present simusen and proportions 


one to acknow- 


were 
so dan nce 
wed to 
4 
He was as willing as 
ledge that much had been \ 
voluntary zeal both of Churchmen and 
Dissenters, to arrest the torrent of reck 
less infidelity which threatened, if 
arrested, to sweep thi their hold, 
But, in itself, the 


any 
; ’ 
done by the 


not 
Th from 
method of leaving the 
relizious instruction of the humbler classes 
to the voluntary zeal of individuals, or to 
their own zeal, could not but fail, because 
it rested on the basis of a voluntary con- 
tribution from each individual; and such 
contribution the humbler classes, even if 
they were willing, were unable to make. 
But they were not willing. The natural 
nan was enmity against God ; and pre- 

cisely in proportion to a man’s ignorance 
of religion would be his disinclination to 
make any sacrifice to obtain a knowledge 

of it. The State, then, which recoynized 
the aid which the cause of order and the 
restraints of law derived from the sanctions 
of religion, was doubly bound to interfere 

first, in aid of the want of ability in the 
well-disposed, and, next, in resistance of 
the disinclination of those—the great ma- 
jority—who, till their reason and their 
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conscience were awakened, cared for none 
of those things; and especially it was 
bound to remove out of the way the 
stumbling block of a preliminary demand 
for money before a poor man could enter 
the church. It was bound to remove this 
in the mere interests of peace and order 
and submission to Government, and obe- 
dience to law. To say that such interests 
were involved, was at once an answer to 
that absurd clamour about the injustice of 
taxing Dissenters for the support of the 
Church. If the object to be attained— 
the religious instruction of the people— 
was of general benefit to the community, 
and if in no other way it could be attain- 
ed, then that objection had no ground on 
which tostand, The system of paying all 
sects, adopted in France, was far less 
available for the promotion of truth, than 
the system which obtained in this country, 
and it was evident from the example of 
America, that the voluntary system had 
utterly failed, If the population went on 


in that country increasing at its present 
ratio, if no more eflectual means were de- 
vised for the propagation of Christianity 
than at present, such was the spread of 
infidelity, that in less than fifty years the 
federated republic would contain upwards 


of 20,000,000 of infidels within its terri- 
tory. But the hon. Member for Falkirk 
asserted, that in Scotland there was al- 
ready an excess of churches. Why, if 
true, which he doubted, it only proved 
what the Clergy of the Church of Scot- 
land asserted, that the mere existence of 
churches was not sufficient for the pur- 
pose, unless they were endowed so that 
they might be applied to the neglected 
localities of the town and country parishes 
on the only system by which churches 
could be rendered extensively useful for 
the civilization and benefit of society—the 
system of parochial subdivision, by which 
the labours of the clergyman should be 
confined to a particular district, out of 
which it should be his duty to gather his 
congregation, The Church of Scotland 
came to the House, not as a suppliant, 
but in the high attitude of a national be- 
nefactor, offering a large voluntary sub- 
scription in aid of a national object. She 
gave this substantial proof of the reality 
of her convictions, that increased means 
of religious instruction were required ; 
and such an offer, proceeding from such 
a party, would warrant an immediate 
grant to the extent sought for. He was 
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unwilling to say any thing unfavourable 
of any class of his countrymen ; but there 
had, in recent instances, been exhibitions 
of reckless irreligion in large assemblages 
of Scotchmen, which no rightly consti- 
tuted mind could contemplate without 
feelings of the deepest regret. Now, that 
recklessness, that irreligion, was not 
a peculiar element in the character of his 
countrymen; it was a natural element in 
human nature, but it was sufficient for him 
to know that it existed, to make him 
anxious, above all things, to apply to it 
that corrective power which he knew to be 
within his reach. That power existed in 
the proper application of the parochial 
system. At present the population of our 
larger parishes was beyond the limit of 
efficient moral cultivation, and the dis- 
heartening conviction that it was so, 
paralyzed the exertions of those who on a 
more practicable field would efficiently 
discharge their duties. The ill effects of 
this excess of population over the means 
of instruction were not confined to the in- 
dividuals composing that excess, for every 
one of them was as a centre from which 
the principles and practices of infidelity 
radiated to corrupt and poison the mass 
of Christianity around them—thus adding 
incalculably to the labours of the minister 
—so that by every individual whom the 
State knowingly left uninstructed, it was, 
in fact, undoing with one hand what it 
professed to be endeavouring, by its limit- 
ed Establishment, to effect with the other. 
This was not only inconsistent and absurd, 
but in the highest degree unjust, espe- 
cially to the clergy; for you charged their 
want of success in christianizing the peo- 
ple as proof of the selfishness and in- 
efficiency of the Establishments, while 
you rendered success impossible by your 
parsimony or neglect. He said then, let 
those large parishes be divided—let the 
charge of the clergyman be limited to a 
practicable district —let him, having made 
himself known to his parishioners by the 
faithfulness of his pulpit ministrations, 
superadd to these the pastoral duties of 
week-day visitations, —constituting him- 
self the friend, the instructor, the ad- 
viser of his parishioners, wherever distress 
might call for relief, or sorrow invite con- 
solation. Let him avail himself of all 
those opportunities, never long wanting, 
when in the dispensation of a merciful 
Providence the heart is softened to receive 
the impressions of divine truth—let him 
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not be discouraged by a sense of hope- 
lessness and impossibility—and the Legis- 
lature would soon restore the moral tone of 
society, and would soon see the churches 
filled with those who would need no new 
Sabbath legislation to induce them to prefer 
the Church to the alehouse—the high and 
elevating enjoyments of holding inter- 
course with their God, to the low and 
debasing pursuits by which they were now 
degraded. The House could effect this 
in no other way—in no other way could it 
confer a benefit of similar extent on society. 
Looking even to mere considerations of 
police, any appropriation of the public 
revenue, as was proved by his right hon. 
Friend, the Member for Bute, would be 
an economical appropriation. The whole 
sum sought would not amount to a third 
of a farthing on each individual of the 
population. The House had shown a 
willingness to give a million to lreland— 
to make an advance to relieve the Church- 
rate payers of England—it never would 
seriously object to the small grant sought 
for his country. He, therefore, implored 
them to act in the wise spirit of a great 
living poet, when he exhorted the State 

“To shape new channels which the flood 

Of sacred truth may enter, till it brood 

O’er the wide realm, as o’er the Egyptian plain 

The all-sustaining Nile.” , 
It was by such a course alone they could 
restore the moral verdure of society.— 
The neglect of opening such channels was 
the cause that the sands of the desert were 
every day encroaching more and more on 
those fields which, in the days of our 
fathers, were smiling with fertility and 
beauty; and that the strip of narrowing 
cultivation was menaced here, as in the 
states on the Mississipi, with the curse of 
absolute barrenness. Doubtless we knew 
that the desert would bud and blossom as 
the rose. The inspiration of prophecy, 
the announcements of angels, alike assured 
us of that result ; but the days of miracles 
were past, and in our times Heaven works 
by human agencies. We must not, there- 
fore, sit still, like the waggoner in the 
fable, and pray to Jupiter for assistance. 
We must exert the energies which Heaven 
had vouchsafed to us; and seeing that 
the voluntary system had utterly failed to 
effect the good which we desired, or to 
avert the evil which we deprecated, we 
must revert to the calm, and constant, and 
uniform energies of a sufficiently extended 
Establishment supported by the State, if 
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we really desired to accelerate the period 
which should give realization to the pro- 
phecy and confirmation to the angelic an- 
nouncements. The hon. Member de- 
clared, that, though he really believed the 
noble Lord was sincere in his friendly de- 
claration towards the Church, yet, think- 
ing the Committee preferable, and most 
likely to lead to an immediate grant, and 
since it might, if it thought fit, recommend 
a Commission, he should support the 
Motion, if it went to a division, of his 
right hon. Friend, while, in conclusion, he 
sincerely thanked the House for the great 
indulgence with which it had listened to 
him. 

Sir Robert Peel: If the Motion of my 
right hon. Friend had been brought before 
the House at an earlier period of the Ses- 
sion, considering his high authority, I 
should have had no difficulty whatever in 
expressing my preference of it to the 
Amendment which has been moved. But 
I cannot omit from my consideration the 
time in which we are to decide upon it. 
On the Ist of July it is that we are called 
upo. to go into an inquiry, and at this 
late period I feel that it is impossible to 
come to any conclusion which will lead 
to a vote of the public money. Two 
months ago I should not have hesitated 
to prefer the original Motion, but at this 
advanced period I cannot but think that 
the inquiry byCommission will be more sa- 
tisfactory than the appointment of a Com- 
mittee for the same purpose. I am afraid 
that the appointment of a Committee 
would lead to a double inquiry, that, at 
the termination of their labours, the Com- 
mittee would find it expedient to recom- 
mend that a Commission of Inquiry should 
be instituted. In short, the result would 
be the same as that of the Corporation 
Committee. After spending much time in 
fruitless investigation, the Committee 
would find themselves unable to come to 
any satisfactory conclusion—a Committee 
of Local Investigation would, from its ex- 
pense, be out of the question—and the 
only course left would be to appoint that 
Commission of Inquiry, which, if it is to 
be ultimately recommended, had _ better 
be appointed at once. I find it impossible 
to throw the present time out of consider- 
ation, and, therefore, I am inclined to pre- 
fer the full investigation of the matter by 
a Commission to its consideration by a 
Committee. There is a slight difference 
in opinion—slight in terms, but important 
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in principle—between the noble Lord and 
myself. Last night I took the liberty of 
referring to that passage in the Address 
which was carried nemine contradtcente. His 
Majesty, in his address to the two Houses, 
called their attention to the two Church 
Establishments, in the two parts of the 
United Kingdom, England and Scotland ; 
and informed them that he had already 
appointed a Commission for the purpose of 
inquiring into the condition of the Estab- 
lished Church in this country. In the 
answer which the House returned to that 
portion of the Speech we expressed our 
acknowledgements to his Majesty for in- 
forming us that the special object of the 
appointment of the Commission was, to 
extend more widely the means of religious 
instruction, according to the doctrines of 
the Established Church, and to confirm 
its hold upon the affections of the people. 
We then assured his Majesty that we 
should take into consideration the con- 
dition of the Church of Scotland, and the 
means of religious worship which were 
afforded to the poorer classes in that part 
of the United Kingdom. All that [ pro- 
pose is, that the House of Commons should 
confirm and realize the assurance which 
they gave at a time not remarkable for the 
good agreement of the Members, but at a 
time when party spirit ran high, and when 
other parts of that Address were amended, 
in opposition to the Government. Not- 
withstanding the then bitterness of party 
spirit, the House of Commons unanimously 
assured the Crown that they would take 
into consideration the condition of the 
Scotch Church Establishment. Now, I do 
not hesitate to say, that though I am not 
a member of the Church of Scotland, yet 
I look at it, as an Establishment, in the 
same point of view as I look at that of 
which [ am a member. There is, I ap- 
prehend, no one point which we are bound 
to uphold in the case of the Church Estab- 
lishment in this country that we are not 
equally bound to uphold in the case of 
the Church Establishment of Scotland. 
This opinion I give not on dry and tech- 
nical grounds—but I do state that the ob- 
ligatton which I feel as a subject of the 
King, is confirmed by my respect and at- 
tachment to that Church, arising from the 
opportunities I have had of witnessing the 
virtues and services of her Ministers, and 
their effect in improving the moral and 
social condition of the people. All that I 
ask is, that we should place the Church of 
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Scotland, in our inquiries into its condition, 
in the same situation in which we have 
placed the Church of England, and that 
we should recognise its claims as an Estab- 
lishment precisely to the same extent. To 
recognise the equal claims which the 
Church of Scotland has, will, I apprehend, 
give universal satisfaction to its members, 
and to all those who regard it in the light 
in which I regard it. The noble Lord op- 
posite has moved that an humble Address 
be presented to his Majesty, praying that his 
Majesty may be graciously pleased to ap- 
point a Commission toinquire into the oppor- 
tunities of religious worship, and the means 
of religious instruction and pastoral su- 
perintendance afforded to the people ol 
Scotland, &c. All that I propose is, to 
insert, after “ pastoral superintendence,” 
the words, ‘* by the Church of Scotland.” 
If I am asked, whether I would exclude 
other inquiries, I must say most certainly 
not. 1 do not, indeed, think that the 
object of the Commission could be com- 
pleted if we excluded other inquiries—as, 
for instance, into the moral and social con- 
dition of the working classes, their actual 
attendance at divine worship, and their 
connexion with any religious sect. After 
the Commission appointed by the Crown 
to inquire into the means of religious wor- 
ship according to the doctrines of the 
Established Church in England, and after 
the assurance of the House of Commons 
that the condition of the Church of Scot- 
land shall be investigated, I do contend, 
however unimportant the point may be as 
to the inquiry, though it certainly is not 
in principle, that we should put the Church 
of Scotland on precisely the same footing 
as the Church of England, to which 
it has just claims according to law, 
and according to the Constitution. 
And this we may do without at all pre- 
judicing the inquiry into the means of 
religious instruction afforded by other re- 
ligious denominations. This, be it ob- 
served, is a delicate point, and [ hope the 
noble Lord will consult, not the possibility 
of objection, but the importance of my 
suggestion, and accordingly will consent 
to the introduction of words recognising 
the principle of the Established Church in 
Scotland, as equal to the Establishment 
in England. That is the whole of my 
suggestion. But the discussion of the 
main Question I shall not enter upon, as 
1 wish no hostility to be provoked between 
the Established Church and those who 
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have seceded from it. What I feel is this, 
that there is between the Dissenters and 
the Established Church an enormous neu- 
tral ground of infidelity, which by an 
union of exertion and perseverance, it is 
possible to reclaim. Of the Dissenters 
{ should be far from speaking with disre- 
spect. Their voluntary exertions in sup- 
port of religion I honour, and, therefore, 
while I support the principle of an Eccle- 
siastical Establishment, and the extension 
of its means of affording religious instruc- 
tion, I should never grudge the applause 
to which the labours of those who have 
seceded from it are entitled. The Estab- 
lished Church and the Dissenters are, I 
say, equally interested in reclaiming from in- 
fidelity the thousands and tens of thouands 
who have never heard the name of their 
God—and for whose benefit it is proposed 
to extend the means of moral and religious 
instruction in Scotland. The only remain- 
ing point to which I shall allude is the ex- 
pediency of his Majesty’s Government 
considering the policy of making any 
alteration in the law rather than devolving 
that duty upon a Commission. Shall we 
authorise the Commission to inquire what 
funds are, or may be, available for the 
establishment of the Church of Scotland, 
and whether any funds are available with- 
out an alteration of the law, or shall we not 
rather reserve to ourselves that question ? 
To the Commissioners ascertaining any im- 
portant fact I have no objection; but cer- 
tainly 1 think that the policy of altering 
the law ought to be ascertained by his 
Majesty’s Government and the House of 
Commons. I doubt the expediency of 
transferring the power of considering such 
a point to the Commission, and withdraw- 
ing from the Government its proper re- 
sponsibility. What may be the effect of 
this vague and indefinite direction? May 
you not cause those who are prejudiced 
against religious inquiries to entertain ap- 
prehensions which, however groundless, 
are not the less forcible with those who 
have not immediate access to the best 
sources of information. Besides, I would 
suggest that those who are well qualified 
for making religious inquiries are not 
always equally qualified for carrying on 
political investigations. I trust that the 
noble Lord will agree to my sugges- 
tion, and, if so, I hope that the dis- 
cussion will be left in that state which is 
least likely to induce any irritated feeling 
or promote any asperity, which, in a question 
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involving religious interests it is so de- 
sirable to avoid. 

Lord John Russell was happy to find 
that there really was no difference between 
the right hon. Baronet’s object and his 
own. ‘The right hon. Baronet approved of 
the reference of the subject to a Commis- 
sion, rather than to a Committee of that 
House. As to recognising the claims of 
the Church of Scotland, he was as ready 
to recognise them as the right hon. Ba- 
ronet; and, on the other hand, he was 
happy to find that the right hon. Baronet 
was as sensible of the valuable assistance 
rendered to the cause of religion by the 
Dissenters as he (Lord John Russell) was. 
It was a fact which ought never to be lost 
sight of, either in England or in Scotland, 
that where the State Establishment did not 
furnish sufficient means of religious wor- 
ship for the pepole, it was exceedingly de- 
sirable that the deficiency should be sup- 
plied by other bodies. He did not, there- 
fore, lament to see the growth of dissent 
in large towns, where the means of reli- 
gious worship under the Establishment 
were insufficient; or that the ground which 
the Church was unable to occupy should 
be taken up by others. With respect to 
the manner and the nature of the inquiry, 
there was no difference between the right 
hon. Baronetand himself. As to the Amend- 
ment proposed by the right hon. Baronet, 
a similar one had been recommended to 
him since he came down to the House, 
which he had declined adopting, because 
the Motion which he had offered to the 
House had been drawn up in the words of 
high authorities in the Church of Scot- 
land. He had no positive objection to the 
words proposed by the right hon. Baronet ; 
but, for the reason which he had already 
stated, he must decline consenting to their 
introduction, 

Sir Robert Peel observed, that all he 
wished for was, that the Church of Scot- 
land should be placed on the same footing 
as the Church of England. 

Viscount Howick was rather at a loss to 
understand the right hon. Baronet’s pre- 
cise object. His noble Friend’s Motion, 
as it at present stood, comprehended both 
the Church of Scotland and the Dissenters 
from that Church. Why introduce words 
which might be construed into a limitation 
of the inquiry in a manner in which the 
right hon, Baronet himself, according to 
his statement, did not wish to see it limited ? 
Being all agreed on the principle of the 
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measure, it would surely be impolitic to | 


risk any angry feeling by the introduction 
of words which might be misinterpreted. 
He was sure that his noble Friend’s object 
and the object of the right hon. Baronet 
were the same; and it was of the greatest 
importance that on an occasion like the 
present there should be a general concur- 
rence of opinion. He hoped and trusted 
that when the result of the inquiry ap- 
peared, they would be able to prevail on 
both the Church and the Dissenters in 
Scotland to agree on the measure neces- 
sary for the desirable object in view. 

Sir George Clerk expressed his grati- 
tude to the noble Lord for the tone and 
temper in which he had treated the 
Question. The noble Lord had, however, 
omitted, in the early part of his Motion, 
after the words “ pastoral superintend- 
ence,” some expressions suggested by the 
high authorities to which the noble Lord 
had alluded, recommending that an inquiry 
should also be instituted into the situation 
of chapels of ease and unendowed churches 
in Scotiand. 

Mr. Patrick M. Stewart hoped that, as 
it was not practically important, the right 
hon. Baronet would withdraw his Amend- 
ment. It was'at the request of persons con- 
cerned in the matter, and who were fully 
competent to judge of it, that the address 
before the House was adopted by his Ma- 
jesty’s Government. Though the words 
proposed to be left out were agreed to, 
it would cause no great alteration as to 
the leading objects for which the Com- 
mission was about to be appointed. It 
appeared to him, from the speech of the 
noble Lord, that the people of Scotland 
would be completely satisfied with what 
was proposed to be done by Government. 
The object of the proposed inquiry was, 
not to trench on the rights of the Dis- 
senters of Scotland—not to interfere with 
their usefulness—and he felt confident 
that they would have no objection to it. 
What was intended was, to provide reli- 
gious instruction and places of worship for 
that moral wilderness of population who 
came neither under the influence of the 
Dissenters nor of the Established Church, 
He thought this Commission would provide 
the very best means that could be devised 
for that purpose. He agreed with the 
right hon. Baronet that the period of the 
Session was too late to have recourse to a 
Committee. He begged to thank the 
Government and the House for the kind 
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spirit and manner in which they had met 
the case, and the friends of the Established 
Church in Scotland ought to be thankful 
for the turn the discussion had taken 
that night. All that was proposed was to 
overtake and reclaim those increasing 
masses in Scotland who were now buried 
in darkness, without receiving the light 
of the Gospel either from the Ministers of 
the Established Church or from the Dis- 
senters. 

Sir Robert Peel, being unwilling to dis- 
turb the tone and temper which had 
hitherto prevailed on this occasion, and 
understanding that the Motion was ad- 
mitted to contain a recognition of the 
principle for which he had contended, felt 
that he should best perform his public 
duty by not pressing his Amendment to a 
division. 

The Attorney-General rejoiced in the 
right hon. Baronet’s determination. He 
rose, however, to correct a statement made 
the other evening by the hon. Baronet, to 
the effect that such had been the rapid 
growth of infidelity in the city which he(the 
Attorney General) had the honour to re- 
present, that not an eighth part of the 
population at present received religious 
instruction. So far was that from being 
the case, that he believed there never 
was a period at which piety and reli- 
gion more extensively prevailed in the 
metropolis of Scotland than at the present 
moment, 

Mr. Sinclair cordially approved of the 
Motion and hoped the inquiry would be 
carried to the fullest extent. 

Mr, Stewart Mackenzie supported the 
Motion, and could but express his great 
satisfaction at the conciliating tone adopt- 
ed in the debate. 

Sir William; Rae was not willing to ob- 
struct the general feelings of the House. 
The facts he had stated were not submitted 
to the House without sufficient authority. 
The period of the Session was certainly 
late at which the Question was brought for- 
ward, but he trusted that the fault of delay 
would not be attributed to him. As the 
Government had agreed to that part of 
the Address to the Crown which related to 
the Church of Scotland, he thought it but 
fit to wait and see whether the Govern- 
ment meant to bring forward any Measure 
on the subject. They had not done so, 
and on account of the numerous petitions 
he had received on the subject he felt 
himself bound to bring the matter, though 
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late in the Session, under the consideration 
ofthe House. He hoped the House consider- 
ing these circumstances, would acquit him 
of being guilty of undue delay. The Question 
had been greatly altered by the manner 
in which the noble Lord had just spoken, 
and by the way in which the noble Lord 
expressed his determination to support the 
Church of Scotland. The matter had 
been fully and fairly discussed, and he 
trusted to the satisfaction of all parties 
concerned. Much, however, would de- 
pend on the instructions that the Govern- 
ment should give to the Commissioners ; 
those would much tend to make the noble 
Lord’s statement satisfactory. He _ re- 
gretted that the words proposed to be 
inserted in the address, by the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Tamworth, had 
not been adopted, as he thought their 
adoption would make the address more 
satisfactory to the people of Scotland 
He considered that no information would 
be obtained from an inquiry into the funds 
of the Church of Scotland. He would 


move, therefore, that the words in the 
address which referred to this point be 
omitted, as their insertion would leave a 
bad impression on the minds of the land- 


owners of Scotland, and bear against the 
interests of the Established Church. He 
should have been glad if the words of the 
right hon. Member for Tamworth had 
been inserted in the Motion, but as his 
right hon. Friend had yielded, he would 
not detain the House any longer. 

Dr. Bowring said, that he would cheer- 
fully consent to the nomination of the 
Commission; but he hoped that the 
Dissenters of Scotland would not be 
annoyed by the use of language offensive 
to them. 

The original Motion was _negatived 
and the address moved by Lord John 
Russell carried. 


Ieswicn Exrction.] Mr. Sergeant 
Jackson informed the House that Mr. 
O'Malley was in attendance. He moved 
that he be called to the Bar to be repri- 
manded and discharged. 

Mr. O'Malley was accordingly called to 
the Bar. 

The Speaker addressed him to the 
following effect:—“ William Frederick 
O’Malley, this House has found that 
you have been guilty of aiding and 
abetting a witness in absconding to 
avoid giving his testimony before a 
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Committee of this House. In weigh- 
ing the guilt of those persons who have 
violated the privileges of this House 
in connexion with the proceedings of the 
Committee to whom the petition on the 
merits of the return of the writ from Ips- 
wich was referred, the House has had no 
hesitation in coming to the conclusion that 
those who so aided and abetted witnesses 
in absconding are those who, in the 
judgment of this House, are deserving of 
the severest reprobation. It is with pecu- 
liar pain that Iam called upon to state 
this toa gentleman of the profession to 
which I myself have the honour to belong ; 
and I hope that, in discharging the duty 
now imposed upon me, the House will 
excuse me if I dwell with less severity, 
than perhaps in strictness I ought, on the 
observations arising on the petition first 
presented by you to this House, and the 
other circumstances connected with this 
case. Saying that in aiding and abetting 
an individual to absent himself, to avoid 
giving evidence which it was his duty to 
give, you were ignorant you were violating 
the privileges of this House, is an excuse 
this House can receive from no man, and 
least of all from a person in your station. 
You, who attended the Committee as 
counsel, must be well aware of the 
obstruction which has been thrown in the 
way of the administration of justice by the 
absence of the witness whom you aided to 
abscond. This is a transaction upon 
which I am sure you will never hereafter 
reflect but with regret. Relying upon 
this, upon the assurances you have given, 
and deeply impressed by the statement 
made in your behalf with respect to the 
condition of your health, the House has 
been induced in its lenity to discharge 
you more speedily than others who com- 
mitted the same offence with yourself; 
and trusting you will bear in mind, and 
always reflect with gratitude on the 
kindness and indulgence of the House, I 
have now to acquaint you that you are 
discharged on payment of your fees. 

On the motion of Lord John Russell, 
the reprimand was ordered to be entered 
on the Journals. 


Corporation ReForm Committee. | 
On the Motion of Lord John Russell, 
the House went into Committee on the 
above Bill. 

Clanse 22 was agreed to with verbal 
Amendments 
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Clause 23, providing that one-third part 
of the council should go out of office 
annually, having been read, 

Mr. Charles Buller rose to move the 
Amendment of which he had given notice. 
He said, that there was no one more 
inclined than he was to aid the progress 
of the Bill. He wished to place no ob- 
struction in its way, nor did he wish to 
place the Government in an unpopular 
predicament. After the discussion that 
had taken place last night, he must briefly 
offer his objections to the mode of election 
of the Town-Council as proposed by the 
Bill. He objected to the partial renewal 
annually of the Council. Partial elections, 
whether for Parliamentary or Municipal 
purposes, were bad in practice, and con- 
trary to the rights of the people. He was 
much pleased with the liberal observations 
that bad fallen on the preceding evening 
from the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for Nottingham, who was for giving the 
people full power over elections. He hoped 
that that power would not be permitted to 
be neutralized by the present Clause, and 
he was of opinion that frequent elections 
would not lead to any dangerous excite- 
ment. By the present plan of election, 
the people would, after all, have only a 
triennial control over their representatives 
in the Council, and there would be an 
additional disadvantage, namely, the annual 
excitement that would follow a_ partial 
election of the Council. The system of 
partial election had been tried by the Act 
for parochial government, of which the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir J. Hobhouse) was 
the author. From accounts he had re- 
ceived, that Act caused a worse effect than 
even he had anticipated from it. It caused 
greater excitement every year than if the 
whole body of the vestry were elected at 
once. It took three years to turn them 
all out, and during that time all the 
excitement prevailed that might be dis- 
posed of in one year. A person belonging 
to the parish of St. Pancras had furnished 
him with highly valuable information as to 
the working of the plan of partial annual 
election. That person stated that the 
first objection to such a plan was, that it 
placed too much power in the hands of 
those who were already elected. With 
respect to the vestry alluded to, there was 
a house-list always handed about, and the 
weight of the two-thirds of the members 
that remained in was always sufficient to 
secure the re-election of the one-third 
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that annually were obliged to go out, 
Another objection of the party alluded to 
was, that in his parish persons had got 
into the vestry who were designated by 
the uncourteous appellation of ‘ rats,” 
from the fact that they were elected as 
Reformers, but as soon as they got into 
the vestry, they forgot their promises and 
disappointed those who voted for them, 
The effect of this was, that for two years 
the parish was kept in constant agitation 
from the efforts to turn them out. A three 
years’ canvass was carried on to produce 
what an annual election would bring about. 
Even a bond fide three years’ election 
would be preferable to this partial annual 
one, since it would save all the excitement 
that prevailed during the whole interval of 
the three years. But why have recourse 
to the proposed alteration in the mode of 
election at all? Why not return to the 
old system, namely, that of annual elec- 
tions? It would be found that the practice 
was, where officers were not appointed for 
life, that the elections were annual; and 
this system had hitherto worked well, 
The Report of the Municipal Commission- 
ers gave as an instance in favour of annual 
elections those of the Common Council of 
the city of London. That mode was ap- 
proved of by the Commissioners, and they 
stated that the result was, that the same 
persons were annually re-elected, with 
very few exceptions or changes. The same 
Report spoke of another Corporation, and 
stated that it governed with the greatest 
impartiality, and that its revenues were 
managed with the greatest economy and 
integrity. The Report also stated, that 
the Corporation in question was an exceed- 
ingly popular one, and that it administered 
the funds of the different charities of which 
it had the management with the strictest 
fairness. The Corporation alluded to in 
the Report was that of Wisbeach, and the 
period of electing its officers was annual, 
and the mode of election by ballot. When 
such was the fact, he thought that Gentle- 
men need not be alarmed at the excitement 
annual elections would produce. They 
produced no inconvenient excitement in 
London, and very few changes in the per- 
sons elected, though the people had the 
power of making changes. He was of 
opinion that the people ought to have this 
power continued to them, They would 
use it discreetly, and for their own benefit, 
and when they made changes in the per- 
sons elected, it would be on account of 
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misconduct on the part of those persons. 
The proposed duration of Municipal 
Councils would be just as objectionable as 
that of Parliament. It would lead to the 
introduction of pledges, and the conse- 
quence would be, that in a short time the 
Councillors of the different boroughs would 
be so fettered with pledges as to be in- 
capable of exercising their discretion. 
Another objection was, that continuing 
the services of those Councillors for a 
period of three years was likely to have 
the effect of bringing the penal clauses of 
the Bill into operation; and for this, and 
the other reasons which he had stated, he 
now begged leave to submit to the con- 
sideration of the Committee the Motion 
of which he had given notice. He must 
add, that he wished some one period to be 
fixed for the general election of Municipal 
Officers; and although he would not object 
to the time appointed for this purpose, he 
still was of opinion that annual elections 
were the means by which the least risk 
would be incurred to the peace and tran- 
quillity of those towns. The hon. Gentle- 
man concluded by moving, that the words 
“one-third part of” be “left out of the 
Clause. 

Lord John Russell said, that the objec- 
tions of the hon. Member for Liskeard to 
the Clause as it stood were inconsistent 
with each other. One of his objections 
was, that as the Clause stood, there would 
be great agitation and excitement to get 
the office of Town-Councilman; whilst 
another was, that its duties would be so 
onerous, that it was a hardship upon indi- 
viduals to be obliged to serve for three 
years against their will. Another objection 
of the hon. Member was, that the two- 
thirds who remained in office would elect 
the one-third to be elected by a kind of 
house-list; but this objection was also 
answered by the assumption of the hon. 
Member, that there would be great anxiety 
out of doors to become members of the 
Council. He had not heard any thing, 
therefore, to make him doubt that the 
system proposed to be established by the 
Bill would work well in practice. 

Mr. Grote said, that the periods during 
which the Common Councilmen of London 
held their seats afiorded a striking refu- 
tation of the argument against annual 
elections, founded on the inconvenience 
of having every year a large number of 
new and unpractised members. The Com- 
mon Council of London consisted of 140 
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members, and the average length of time 
which the present members had held their 
seats was nine years and three-quarters. 
Assuming that the average expectancy of 
continuance In office of the present Com- 
mon Council was another nine years and 
three-quarters ; it would give an average 
length of service to each member of nine- 
teen years and a-half. This was a com- 
plete refutation of the supposition that 
annual elections would produce a continual 
influx of new and inexperienced men. 
With respect to the areument that by 
annual elections, a particular man would 
be displaced by a temporary excitement ; 

although that might happen in one year, 

the member would be re-chosen the next, 

when the excitement subsided. That the 
members, however, who would fall victims 
even to temporary excitements would be 
small, might be judged of from the fact that 
there we re only nine members in the Com- 
mon Council of Londonwhohadso suffered. 

They must not forget that a body chosen 
annually was much more likely to have 
their attention constantly directed to their 
duty to their constituents than one elected 
at longer intervals. The feeling of con- 
stant accountability to their constituents, 
which, after all, must be the great source 
from which the disposition to do their 
duty must emanate, could not be too 
deeply rooted in the minds of represen- 
tatives, as was proved in the cases both of 
London and Wisbeach. 

The Attorney-General allowed that if 
the elections were annual, there was every 
probability the old members would be re- 
elected; but still there was a possibility for 
which they must legislate, he meant sud- 
den convulsions in the political world, that 
might cause the whole body of the Com- 
mon Council to be changed. This would 
not be a trifling evil, when it was recol- 
lected how much more severe their labours 
would be under the new than they had 
been under the old system. They would 
have to manage all the local affairs of 
their respective towns, they would have 
to administer their property, to direct the 
paving, lighting, watering, and watching 
of their streets, all of them functions of a 
complicated and onerous nature, requiring 
experience in those who discharged them. 
The proposition contained in the Bill, on 
the other hand, was not a_ speculative 
experiment; for it had been tried in Scot- 
land, and, as far as it had been tried, had 
succeeded to admiration. 
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Mr. Williams (Coventry) mentioned the 
case of the Common Council of the city of 
London, as an illustration that no possible 
inconvenience or practical objection could 
arise from the adoption of the proposed 
Amendment. That body was elected an- 
nually, and had the management of funds 
to the amount of 400,000/. a-year, and 
yet no consequences had resulted from it 
prejudicial to the interests of the citizens 
of London. 

Amendment negatived without a di- 
vision. 

Colonel Sibthorp moved an Amendment, 
the object of which was to give the bur- 
gesses the power of choosing what Council- 
men should retire, and to prevent those 
who retired from being re-elected for three 

ears. 

Lord John Russell opposed the Amend- 
ment, and it was negatived without a 
division. 

The Clause to stand part of the Bill. 

The 24th Clause; “ Elections to be 
held before mayor. Mode of voting.” 

Mr. Barlow Hoy moved, as an Amend- 
ment, “ That the votes at elections for the 
Council be taken openly, in the manner 
now usual at elections for Members to 
serve in Parliament.” 

The Amendment eventually negatived. 

Mr. Grote rose to move the Amendment 
of which he had given notice, and in doing 
so, he assured the noble Lord that he was 
ready to do him ample justice for many of 
the provisions, and for what he anticipated 
would be the admirable effect, of this Bill. 
He could not, however, but express his 
sincere regret that the principle of the Vote 
by Ballot was not recognised by the Bill. 
Considering, as he did, that secret suffrage 
was the only way to ensure entire freedom 
from coercion to the honest elector, and 
as the best method also of debarring the 
dishonest voter from getting so high a 
price for his vote as he otherwise might do, 
he much regretted that it was not intro- 
duced into this Bill. He said this, how- 
ever, more in the way of regret than in the 
way of complaint. The Amendment 
which he now proposed to lay upon the 
Table, did not in the least touch or infringe 
upon the general principle of the Bill. If 
his Amendment were adopted, the method 
of voting which the House had lately sanc- 
tioned by its decision would be still open 
to these Municipal Corporations. There 
would, however be an option given to the 
Town Councilof those Corporations, if they 
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thought the adoption of the Vote by Ballot 
to be preferable, to adopt that mode. He 
was fortified in making this proposition by 
the course pursued by the right hon, 
Baronet the Member for Nottingham (Sir 
John C. Hobhouse), on the Bill introduced 
by him respecting Select Vestries. Indeed 
he had copied the greater part of his 
Amendment from that Bill, and had taken 
no greater precaution for securing secrecy 
than that Bill prescribed. There was but 
one difference of any importance to notice 
between that Bill and his Amendiment. 
The right hon, Baronet’s Bill enacted that 
every parish, containing 800 rate-payers 
and above, should be entitled to declare its 
option to adopt, by a majority of the rate- 
payers, that mode of voting for the repre- 
sentatives of the vestry which he proposed 
should be adopted (at the option of the 
Town Council) for the election of the Mu- 
nicipal (or Town) Council of the Boroughs. 
He only differed from the right hon. Ba- 
ronet in this respect, that instead of lodging 
the option in a majority of the rate-payers 
he (Mr. Grote) proposed to lodge it in the 
absolute majority of the Town Council. 
There were some minor differences as to 
the appointment of inspectors which he 
would not more particularly advert to, To 
lay a ground for this proposition, it was 
not necessary for gentlemen to agree with 
him on the subject of the Vote by Ballot. 
It was sufficient for them to admit that 
in some of these two hundred Municipal 
Corporations there might be political 
and acrimonious feelings, which majority 
of the Town Council might think it best 
to avoid by adopting the mode of election 
for which he was now contending. The 
adoption of the Ballotwasinfinitely more ne- 
cessary in Municipal elections than even in 
the exercise of the Parliamentary franchise ; 
for as a lower class of persons were entitled 
to vote at the former, it was but reason- 
able to suppose that they were more open 
to undue influence. He begged to move 
that there be added at the end of Clause 
24 the following proviso :—‘ Provided 
always, that it shall be competent to the 
Council of any borough, if an absolute 
majority of the whole number thereof shall 
so think fit, to direct that at elections for 
members of the Council or of auditors for 
the said borough, the votes of the burgesses 
shall be taken in the following manner : 
that is to say, that the poll shall be taken 
by Ballot, each burgess delivering to the 
mayor as aforesaid, or to such clerk as may 
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be appointed to take the poll, and in man- 

ner hereinafter mentioned, a folded paper, 

containing the names of the persons for 
whom such burgess may vote, as fit and 
proper to be councillors or auditors; and 
that the said Mayoror Clerk shall deposit 
the said folded paper, without previously 
opening the same, in a balloting glass or 
box, which shall be closed and sealed up 
at the time fixed for the termination of the 
voting, as hereinafter declared :—That 
after the close of the said Ballot, the 
Mayor as aforesaid, with four or more in- 
spectors appointed by the said Council, 
and in the presence of such number of the 
Council as shall think fit to attend, shall 
proceed to unseal the box or glass and ex- 
amine the voting papers so delivered as 
aforesaid, for the purpose of ascertaining 
which of the several persons voted far are 
elected ; and so many of such persons be- 
ing equal tothe number of the Councillors 
then to be chosen, as shall have the great- 
est number of votes, shall be deemed to be 
elected ; and in case of an equality in the 
number of votes for any two or more per- 
sons, the Mayor shall name from amongst 
those persons for whom the number of 
votes shall be equal, so many as shall be 
necessary to complete the requisite num- 
ber of Councillors to be chosen: and the 
Mayor shall publish a list of the names of 
the persons so elected Councillors within 
three days (exclusive of Sunday) from the 
closing of the poll.” 

Mr. Barlow Hoy expressed his surprise 
that any proposition should be made for 
the introduction ofa secret mode of voting 
into a Bill the professed object of which 
was to do away with secret and close prac- 
tices. 

Lord Francis Egerton thought thet the 
adoption of the Ballot in Municipal Elec- 
tions would occasion considerable turbu- 
lence and confusion. He preferred trusting 
to the prophecies of his Majesty’s Ministers 
relative to the peaceable and admirable 
manner in which they would be conducted 
under the arrangement proposed by them 
He feared the persons elected to the Coun- 
cil would be required to pledge themselves 
to the adoption of the Ballot. 

Mr. Warburton wondered the noble 
Lord could entertain any such fear when 
they were told that the system was un- 
English and opposed to the habits of the 
people. The fact, however, was, that the 
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Sir John Hobhouse believed that it had 
not been adopted in any one instance. 

Mr. Warburton repeated that if he had 
been correctly informed, it had been 
adopted with great success in several 
metropolitan parishes. He would pro- 
pose that if any voter should subscribe his 
name to the list as having voted for a par- 
ticular party, his vote should be void. 

Sir John Hobhouse again stated, that no 
one parish had availed itself of the provi- 
sion in his Bill which gave them the power 
of adopting the Ballot. 

An Hon. Member said, that he himself 
had been elected to a parochial office by 

sallot. 

Sir John Hobhouse said, that in pre« 
paring a great measure like the present, 
and in endeavouring to attain the best 
mode of carrying it into execution, it was 
perfectly impossible that they could fall in 
with all the modes proposed by every indivi- 
dual Member. He entreated the cordial co- 
operation of the House, and he made no 
complaint of the reception the Bill had 
received, because it certainly had met with 
a very fair share of support; but if Gen- 
tlemen whom they had the pleasure of 
seeing on those (the Ministerial) benches 
really meant well to the Bill, he implored 
them to merge their own minor diffe:ences 
of opinion, to stand by the Government, 
and support the great principles of the 
Bill. 

Mr. Ward meant to impute no derelic- 
tion of principle to the Government when he 
said that if the Amendment were pressed 
to a division he should support it. After 
the observations of the right hon. Baronet, 
however, he hoped the hon. Member for 
London would consent to withdraw his 
Motion. 

Mr. Aglionby made the same sugges- 
tion, and observed that the mere fact of the 
metropolitan parishes not having adopted 
the Ballot proved how safely the alterna- 
tive might be left to them. 

Mr. Grote under existing circumstances 
would consent, though with considerable 
reluctance, to withdraw his Motion. He 
hoped he hac his duty to a principle 
which he con | of paramount import- 
ance. With ie. urd to the adoption of 
the Ballot in parochial c'ections, he ¢ »!:! 
state, on theauihority of oneof the Churen- 
wardens, that it was adopted in Mary-le- 
bonne. 

The Amendment was withdrawn, and 
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On Clause 27 being read, 

An Hon. Member moved as an Amend- 
ment, that in case of an equality of votes 
between any two or more of the candidates 
for the office of Councillor, the Mayor shall 
draw by lot juisite number, instead 
of nominating the successful candidate. 

The Committee divided. 

Ayes 142; Noes I! 

On the question, that the Clause 
part of the Bill, 

Mr. ECT hes !, that he had 
given notice of his intention to move alter- 
effect that 
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Lord, the Secretary of State for the Home 
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of illustrating this point, he would state 
that in Oxford the number of clectors under 
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the 3,000 electors would have it in his 
power to put upon his voting paper the 
names of any thirty-three persons whom 
he pleased to select, whether candidates 
for the office or not, and therefore 200 or 
300 different names would very probably 
appear on the voting papers. he 
would put it to the noble Lord whether, 
taking these circumstances into considera- 
tion, and that the poll, under a former 
Clause, was not toclose till four o’clock on 
the day of Election, the declaration of the 
numbers should be required to be made so 
soon as two o’clock on the next day. It 
would be next to impossible to classify the 
names and cast up the votes, so as to make 
the declaration of the result with accuracy 
at two o’clock of the succeeding day, even 
though the Mayor and his two 

should sit up for the purpose the whole of 
the intervening night. But he had not by 
any means put an extreme case. The in- 
convenience would operate still more forei- 
bly in larger towns, where both the number 
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of the Electors and of the Councillors to 
be chosen was much greater than in Ox. 
ford. He did not make this suggestion 
in any vexatious manner, but merely threw 
it out for the consideration of the noble 
Lord. 

Lord John Russell observed that the 
hon. Member had put an extreme case 
when he talked of 200 or 300 names ap- 
pearing in the voting papers. He thought 
that lessthan 100 names would probably 
be inserted, but, admitting that some 
practical imconvenience might arise, he 
promised that the point should receive his 
attention. 

Mr. Goulburn thought the difficulty 
started by his hon. Friend was very likely 
to occur, and would recommend the sub- 


ject to the serious consideration of the no- 
J 


ble Lord. 

The Clause agreed to. 

On Clause 29, 

Sir M. W. Ridley said, that he had an 
Amendment to propose, to the effect that 
all persons now holding offices in Corpora- 
tions should continue to hold them until 
persons were elected under the provisions 
of this Act to succeed them. * He did not 
think that provision had been made in the 
Bill for this purpose. 

Lord John Russell observed that he had 
a proviso to propose at the end of this 
Clause, which he thought would meet tle 
objection of his hon. Friend. 

Sir M, W. Ridley said, that he had 
prepared a Clause on the subject, but 
was willing to leave the matter in the 
hands of his noble Friend and his hon. and 
learned Friend the Attorney-General, who 
no doubt would frame a Clause much bet- 
ter than he could do. 

The Clause agreed to. 

On Clause 30 being put (certain boroughs 
to be divided into wards), 

Lord Stanley said, that he intended to 
call the attention of the Committee toa 
most important point, namely, the princi- 
ple on which the Government intended to 
act in proposing that his Majesty in Coun- 
cil should have the power of dividing a 
borough into wards. This point involved 
three important princ!ples—first, whether 
it was intended to propose that any borough 
should be divided into any number of 
wards which his Majesty in Council thought 
proper; secondly, on what principles his 
Majesty’s advisers intended to propose to 
fix the boundaries of these wards; and 
thirdly, whether it was intended for the 
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future to give his Majesty, or rather his 
advisers, the power of fixing the number 
of constituents in each individual ward. 
If the first point was conceded, it would 
be almost unnecessary for him to submit 
to the Committee the Amendment which 
he intended to propose. He trusted, 
however, with reference to the last 
two points, his noble Friend would give to 
the House some explanation, and would 
state what course he and his colleagues 
intended to advise the Crown to pursue 
with respect to the limits of these wards. 
Did his noble Friend intend to propose 
that the number of wards should be 
governed by the local circumstances of 
the place, or by the boundaries of the 
parishes in a borough? He did not 
believe that they intended to propose, 
that a borough should be divided into 
wards solely with reference to the popula- 
tion. Surely his noble Friend did not 
mean to say, that because a ward con- 
tained a certain population, that it should 
return a certain number of Councilmen, 
without reference to the wealth of the 
different wards, or the portion each con- 
tributed to the common burthens of the 
place. If his hon, Friend did so he would 
depart from the principle he had laid 
down in the Reform Bill, and would give 
more power and influence to the mere 
population of certain wards than to those 
in other wards who might contribute 
mainly towards defraying the exigent 
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expenses of the borough. If this point! 
was to be acted upon, it was only right | 
and proper that Parliament should be 
made acquainted with it. His Amend-| 
ment, however, only went to the extent) 
that certain towns, not divided into wards | 
by the Bill, should be divided into them. 
To a certain degree his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment agreed with him, but did not go to | 
the extent which he proposed. If his | 
Amendment, or something founded on the | 
same principle, was not carried, he was 
satisfied that in several comparatively 
large towns, an important minority would | 
not be represented in the Council, and | 
a combination of a certain portion of per- 
sons might exclude a great portion of the 
wealth of the place from the slightest 
influence or control. Another, and a 
stronger objection was, that in those towns 
not proposed to be divided into wards, the 
number of Councillors would be so large, 
that the electors would not exercise their 
choice from a knowledge of the parties, 
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but would be guided by popular prejudices. 
There would be one or two lists, forinstance 
the Yellow and the Blue-lists; the electors 
would not be guided by their opinion or 
knowledge of “the persons they had to 
elect, but by political prejudices. If they 
dividied a borough into wards, he thought 
that there was the best chance of the 
voters of a town only electing such persons 
as they were well acquainted with, and 
whom they thought best able to represent 
them. He thoucht that the mode pro- 
posed in the Bill of dividing boroughs into 
wards was too arbitrary. The Amendment 
he intended to propose was, that it should 
be left to the Crown to fix certain bounds 
to the wards, but that some rule should be 
laid down as to the principle by which 
they should be guided in dividing a place 
into wards. His Majesty’s Government 
proposed, that only towns containin¢ 
25,000 inhabitants should be divided into 
wards-—it appeared that they took this as 
the basis of the population and wealth of a 
place; but places also might be divided 
into any number of wards at the pleasure of 
the Crown. Now there were several places 
of great importance, which it was desirable 
to divide into wards, which contained 
population of less than 25,000 persons; 
for instance, Leicester, Chester, Cam- 
bridge, Derby, Ipswich, Carlisle, Oxford, 
Wigan, and other places he could ‘mention. 
In these towns, the rule laid down, was, 
that they should return the whole number 
of thirty-six Councillors. There would 
be almost necessarily two parties, and a 
most powerful minority might be entirely 
excluded from any share in the represent- 
ation in the Council. What he intended 
to propose, was, that towns with less than 
25,000 inhabitants should be divided into 
wards. He did not propose eaerexaticnsly, 
but he thought that the adoption of his 
suggestion, would improve the measure, 
He intended to propose in the preamble 
of the Clause, that the words, ‘“* Whereas 
by reason of the great number of the in- 
habitants of boroughs, named in the 
schedule annexed to the Act, it is desirable 
that sush boroughs should be divided into 
wards,” &c., should be struck out, and 
that they should adopt some principle 
with reference to the number of wards 
a town should be divided into, containing 
a certain population. What he intended 
to propose to be inserted, was to this 
effect, ‘‘ That it was expedient, if it should 
appear to his Majesty in Council, that the 
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population of a borough, according to the 
last Parliamentary census, exceeded the 
number of 10,000, that it should be divided 
into a certain number of wards, not ex- 
ceeding three, if the population of a 
borough exceeded 18,000, that it should 
not be divided into more than six wards, 
and if it should exceed 25,00U, that it 
might be divided into a number of wards 
which his Majesty might think fit.” He 
did not wish to adhere very closely to 
what he had laid down, but was willing 
to leave the matter to his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, if his noble Friend would 
promise to carry out the principle which 
he had partially acted upon, and divide 
towns containing 10,000 inhabitants into 
wards. If the principle was adopted, he 
would leave the details to his noble 
Friend. 

Lord John Russell observed, that there 
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was no doubt that the principle was of 


great practical importance on the working 
of the Bill. It was a question of practical 
detail, rather than one involving a prin- 
ciple. He was disposed to go to the 
extent of stating, that he was willing to 
consider whether the plan of dividing 
towns into wards containing a less popu- 
lation than 25,000 inhabitants could be 
adopted. His noble Friend asked, what 
principle his Majesty’s Government in- 
tended to adopt with reference to dividing 
a borough into wards? In the first place, 
it would depend on the wealth and popu- 
lation of a place. Undoubtedly they 
would to a considerable extent adopt the 
principle of population in making a ward 
——that was, they would not do so unless it 
contained a certain extent of population. 
The course, however, they would adopt 
would depend to a great degree on the 
circumstances of different classes. For 
instance, if a place were now divided into 
three or four parishes, it would depend 
upon the circumstancesof the case, whether 
that division would be continued. If this 
arrangement could be continued advan- 
tageously, there could be no reason why 
this should not be done. He should be 
sorry to divide a borough into wards, 
when the number of voters were so few 
that they were likely to be influenced. 
If this were the case, it would produce a 
jealous feeling which would be most per- 
nicious. As the case now stood, his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers would be guided by the 
circumstances of each town, and the 
wealth and population of it. He was not 
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now prepared to adopt the suggestion of 
his noble Friend ; but if his noble Friend 
would postpone his Amendment, he (Lord 
John Russell) would propose to take it 
into his consideration, and the decision 
of the Question might be taken on the 
Report. 

Mr. Barlow Hoy had intended to pro- 
pose an Amendment, that all towns con- 
taining 15,000 inhabitants, should be di- 
vided into wards; but the Amendment of 
the noble Lord fully met his views on the 
subject. 

Mr. Hume hoped, that the noble Lord 
would not agree to the proposition that 
had been made. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the principle of the Clause being a 
division of the popular boroughs into 
wards, he did not see that there could be 
any reasonable objection to the proposition 
being taken into consideration. 

Mr. Kearsley hoped the noble Lord would 
not for one moment listen to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Middlesex, or to any hon. Member on 
that (the Ministerial) bench; he trusted, 
that he would rather allow himself to be 
led by the good sense of the noble Lord 
who had moved the Amendment, having 
in view the good of the country. He 
feared, however, thatif the noble Lord relied 
on the noble Secretary of State, he would 
depend upon a broken reed; he had no 
hesitation in saying, that he believed the 
noble Lord would find that the noble 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment was weak in his knees. 

The Amendment was postponed, and 
the Clause was agreed to. 

On Clause 33rd being put, 

Mr. Goulburn moved an Amendment, 
to give to individuals in the different 
wards the power of voting for any property 
they might have in any of such wards. 

The Attorney-General said, that the 
adoption of such a principle would cause 
the Bill to become exceedingly un- 
popular. 

It was withdrawn. Clause agreed to. 

The Clauses to the 36th were agreed 
to, the House resumed, the Committee to 
sit again. 

HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, July 2, 1835. 
Minurgs.] Bills. Read a third time:—Sugar Duties: 


Western Australia Settlement; Corn Trade; (Isle of 
Man), 
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169 Volunteers 


Petitions presented. By the Marquess of LoNDONDERRY 


from Goddart, for Protection to the Established Church.— 


By a Nosie Peer, from Huddersfield, for a Remission o 


the Sentence on the Dorchester Labourers; from Irvine, 


against the forcible Impressment of Seamen. 


VoLunteEERs To Sparn.] 


occasion. He had then asked, 
the Order in Council had been issued by 
this Government itself, or whether it had 
been issued at the instance, or he might 


say at the direction of the Government of 
Spain, or whether by the influence of 


General Alava, the Spanish Ambassador, 
At all events, he thought it right that 
those persons, whether called levies, mer- 
cenaries, or British auxiliaries, who were 
now assembling at the Isle of Dogs, should 
know the true state of the case. He 
wanted to know whether they were to 
be included in the terms of the late 
convention entered into by Lord Eliot. 
He had before asked this question of 
the noble Viscount, who replied in the 
affirmative. The ” noble Viscount, he 
was sure, was not willing to misrepresent 
the matter; and he had therefore a right 
to call on the noble Viscount to state what 
was the construction he put upon this 
treaty or convention, and what it was 
that made him put a particular construc- 
tion upon it. The noble Viscount could 
not be ignorant of the decree said to be 
issued by Don Carlos, and published in 
all the Newspapers, which he, however, 
believed to be an authentic document. 
That decree was couched in these terms :— 

“I order and decree as follows :— 

“Article 1. All strangers, without dis- 
tinction of rank or grade, who shall take 
up arms against my legitimate rights, or 
who shall serve, by any means whatsoever, 
the rebel army of the usurpation, shall be 
deprived of the benefits of existing laws, 
nor shall they be considered as included 
in the ‘ convention for the exchange of 
prisoners,” signed by my authority by my | 
Commander-in- Chief, at Asarta, on the 
28th of April last. 

“Art. 2. All strangers above noticed 
who shall fall into our hands shall, after 
time being given them to perform their 
religious duties, be instantly shot.” 

Those persons who were now assembling 


{Jury 2} 


The Mar- 
quess of Londonderry begged to recall the 
attention of their Lordships to the questions 
he had put the other day relative to the 
affairs of Spain, and to the answer which 
the noble Viscount had given him on that 
whether 
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to Sparn. 


»| of this decree—he should not state what 
; | they were, but he thought that they ought 
not to be deceived, and that there ought 
not to be two constructions put upon this 
convention, one by this Government, and 
the other by Don Carlos. He therefore 
asked the noble Viscount what was the 
construction he put upon this convention, 
and why he made the statement the other 
night? There was a considerable degree 
of mystification or delusion practising with 
respect to this and to the Spanish cause. 
It was impossible to hear the statement of 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
without feeling that ignorance or wilful de- 
sign had occasioned a mis-statement of 
facts, which made the noble Lord say 
what he did. The noble Lord had said 
that but a few provinces of the north of 
Spain had engaged in the contest against 
the Queen. It was all very well for him 
to say so, but what was the state of Don 
Carlos’ affairs now, and what had been 
their state some time since? Why, but a 
few months ago, Don Carlos left England 
with scarcely a follower; in the most 
gallant manner he threw himself into 
Spain, and at that time there were hardly 
5,000 men who followed his standard ; 
but now, as he had been told and be- 
lieved, there were no less than 36,000, 
weil armed, trained, and officered, ranged 
under his command, Take the other posi- 
tion; the Queen’s troops at that time 
numbered 50,000 men; these troops with 
four Generals in succession had been 
beaten, and of the 50,000 above 8,000 
as he had been told and believed, had de- 
serted to Don Carlos, and the rest of the 
force was nearly destroyed. Such was 
the state of the four northern provinces 
of Spain, and in those four provinces there 
were only half a million of men; but then 
they had kept all the forces and all the 
resources of the other provinces in check, 
and Don Carlos was daily increasing in 
strength and power ; and therefore, really, 
for the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs to declare that Don Carlos had no 
chance of success was to keep the people 
who were now going out in a state of 
wilful ignorance, “when they ought to have 
their eyes ope ned. He hoped that the 
Order in Council would again be taken 
into consideration, and he begged to ask 
the noble Viscount when the papers which 
had been promised the other day would 
be presented. He begged the noble Vis- 





at the Isle of Dogs probably did not know 





count to give him an answer on the subject 
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of this decree, as he believed it to be au- 
thentic, and it was dinectly contrary to 
what the noble Viscount had assured the 
House was the true construction of the 
convention, 

Viscount Melbourne observed, that all 
he had said was, that in his opinion those 
who embarked as volunteers in the service 
of the Queen of Spain would be entitled 
to the benefits of the convention. Of 
course he could not know the construc- 
tion that would be put upon it by the 
powers in Spain; and he repeated that all 
he had said was to express his opinion on 
the subject. With respect to the decree 
now referred to, he believed that it was not 
authentic, that it was not issued by the 
person whose signature it professed to 
bear. He could not state positively that 
such was the case, but that was his full 
and entire conviction, and, therefore, in 
his mind the supposed decree did not in 
the least impugn the opinion he had ex- 
pressed on a former occasion. 
Marquess 
what he represented to be the present 


Volunteers to Spain. 
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The noble | 
had gone into a statement of | 


state of Spain, with a view to contradict | 


his noble Friend,the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs. As 
Marquess, his noble Friend was repre- 


he understood the noble | 


sented to have said, that the war was con- , 
fined to the three northern provinces of | 


Spain, 


lieved to be the fact. There had been no 


Such he (Lord Melbourne) be- | 


movement of a similar kind in any other | 
part of the country ; and the assertion of , 


his noble Priend was perfectly compatible 
with the statement made by the noble 


' been 
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I do not know. I repeat, however, that 
he is not supported except in the north- 
ern provinces. 


ComMISSIONERS OF PusLic InstrrRuc- 
TION (IRELAND).] Viscount Duncannon 
rose to call the attention of the House to 
the subject of a letter, an extract from 
which had been handed to him a few 
evenings since by the right reverend Pre- 
late near him (the Bishop of Exeter) 
which he had then stated, he could not 
reply to. When the extract, however, 
which reflected on the conduct of Mr. 
M’Dermott, one of the Commissioners of 
Public Instruction in Ireland, was placed 
in his hands, he took the best means in 
his power to ascertain the facts, and he 
wrote to Ireland for that purpose. He 
had received an answer from the Gen- 
tleman against whom the charges had 
been made, which he would presently 
read to the House. It was a_ very 
strange thing, he must observe, that 
complaints were not made against cer- 
tain of the Commissioners until their 
duties had ceased, and proper time for 
complaint had passed by. All the com- 
plainants had waited not only till afte: 
the Commissioners had been appoited, 
but till the Commission in Dublin was 
at an end, and not one of them had 
made a complaint till the petition pre- 
sented by the Bishop of Exeter. Only 
five complaints had been made of the 
Commissioners ; since, these inquiries had 
instituted, and the answers re- 


‘turned he believed to be satisfactory. 


Marquess himself as to the supposed re- | 


lative condition of the two armies. 


That | 


statement, he believed, to be entirely mis- | 


taken ; 


that it was so. The papers for which 
the noble Marquess had moved should 
be presented as soon as _ possible. 

The Marquess of Londonderry was sorry 


but he should not now trouble | 
their Lordships with going into the proof 
,complaint of Mr. M’Dermott, and_ the 


With respect to all the after-complaints, 
their Lordships were as well aware of 
them as he; there were none but such 
as had been introduced by the right 


reverend Prelate. With respect to the 


letter which the right reverend Prelate 


had read relating to him, he had made in- 


| quiries, and had received a letter in answer 


to mis-state anything that had been stated | 


by the noble Lord, but he could not ac- 


quiesce in the rejoinder of the noble Lord, | 
who maintained that the insurrection was | 
confined to the two northern provinces, | 


and that the success of Don Carlos was 
impossible. How could the noble Vis- 
count reconcile his construction of the 
treaty with the decree of Don Carlos. 


believe that decree to be a forgery; and 
whether Don Carlos will succeed or not, 


to the following effect: “ Mr. M’Dermoti 
admitted that he had attended many 
meetings on the Roman Catholic claims, 
and, among others, one in the parish in 
which the greater part of his property was 
situated. He said, it was true that the 
people had chaired him through the town 
after the meeting, but all this had occurred 


| not recently, but previous to the passing of 
Viscount Melbourne: 1 repeat that Ij the Emancipation Bill, and, as well as he 


| 
| 


could recollect, in the year 1825. It was 
not true, that he had made any inflamma- 
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tory speech against the police foree or Ma- 
gistrates ; he had spoken warmly against 
the exclusion of men from Civil Offices on 
account of religious opinions, but nothing 
more.” His Lordship, in conclusion, said 
that Mr. M’Dermott was a person on 
whose statements he thought their Lord- 
ships might place implicit reliance. 

The Bishop of Zxeter hoped their Lord- 
ships would allow him to make a few ob- 
servations in reply to what had fallen from 
the noble Viscount. 
noble Viscount said, 


Commissioners of 





In the first place, the | 
that there was no} 


complaint made against the manner in | 


which the Commission had been exoent d 
till this complaint had been brought for- 
ward, which was made by Mr. Irvine. r, He 
received a letter yesterday, from whi Lich it | 
appeared that emis ue been made 
against the enumerator for 


eross partiality. 


That individual had nearly prevented a | 


| 
| 
j 
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of Catholic Emancipation. Surely 
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whole family of Protestants from being en- missio 


tered. The omission, however, 
take place owing toa Mr. Blundell be 
present, who reported the case to ec 
Commissioners. In another instance, 
there were two families, half of whom 
were Roman Catholics, and half 
testants, and they were recorded as all 
Roman Catholics. It appeared, that 
while the noble Viscount informed 
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that no complaint was made before one. spoke of 


was stated in this House, Mr. [Erving 
represented, that a complaint made 
by him of the omission to which he had 
just alluded to Mr. Barrington, the Se- 
cretary to the Commission of Public In- 
struction, and on the very day on which 
the omission occurred. He begged the 
noble Viscount and their Lordships to 
understand that he did not object to Mr. 
M’Dermott’s being one of the 
sioners because he was a Roman Catholic, 
it was because that Gentleman had been 
an industrious advocate, a zealous agi- 
tator, and he would add one of the most 
mischievous of the Members of the Roman 
Catholic Association—that was the very 
ground on which he thought him an unfit 
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individual to be appointed by the Go- their Lordshi 


vernment to conduct so delicate an in- 
quiry. Mr. M’Dermott admitted, that he 


had been a Member of the Roman Ca- | 


some observati 
Catholic pri 
whether the 


tholic Association, and that he had been | with referen 


chaired round the town after attending a 
public meeting. [The Marquess of Luns- 
downe, that was in 1827.} | The noble 


way of carrying on a 
| The ; pape & SO Cll 


re | 
answered by th 
1 


Marquess said, that this took place in the | the parish in which Myr. St 
| I } 
year 1827, before the passing of the Act! that answer did not co 
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the incorrectness of the language ascribed 
to Mr. M’Dermott in the report of his 
speech. Now, he must say, that in the 
absence! of the proof supplied by a 
person who was present at the meeting, 
and heard the language used, he did 
not think it was possible to bring pre- 
sumptive proof that would be more con- 
clusive than that he had_ furnished 
against Mr. M’Dermott. It was true 
this speech was delivered before 1829; 
but he would put it to the noble Mar- 
quess whether a person who had used 
such language before 1829 was a fit indi- 
vidual to be intrusted with such an in- 
quiry? But this was not all. Mr. M’ Dermott 
continued to the present day to have the 
choreeter of being an agitator; and Mr. 
Blundell stated that hi  e:ng so con- 
sidered confirmed the P: 'tsof Ireland 
in their opinion that th: mission was 
intended for the destruction of the Esta- 
blished Church. He had obtained some 
information, also, respecting another of 
the Commissioners, which was, that, though 
a Protestant, he had avowed himself hostile 
to all Church Establishment. He could 
furnish proof of that. This gentleman, 
whose name he did not wish to mention, 
was one of the second number of Commis- 
sioners appointed, and was also chosen by 
the noble Viscount.—[Viscount Duncan- 
non asked the gentleman’s name. ]—lIt was 
Neil O'Donnel Brown, ‘The appointment 
of Mr. M‘Dermott was felt to be a proof 
by the people of the town of Castlereagh 
and its neighbourhood, that the object of 
this Commission was hostile to the Esta- 
blished Church. It was therefore deplored 
by the Protestants, and hailed with joy by 
the Roman Catholics. The gentlemen who 
had supplied him with information as to 
these facts were ready to substantiate 
them; there were no inquiries from which 
he had shrunk: indeed, he was at this 
moment below the Bar of their Lordships’ 
House, and was quite ready to answer, 
either publicly or privately, any inquiries 
that it might please their Lordships to 
make of him. The right reverend Prelate 
then referred to a statement in the Appen- 
dix to Wyse’s History of the Roman 
Catholic Association, from which it ap- 
peared, that in the year 1826, at the 
period of the general election, the Duke 
de Montebello having come over to visit 
this country, accompanied by M. Duber- 
gier, determined also on travelling through 
Ireland. While in that country, they 
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availed themselves of an opportunity that 
occurred, to be present at a great meeting 
which was held at Ballinaslough; and in 
a description afterwards given by M. Du- 
bergier of that meeting, he remarked that 
Mr. Sheil having spoken (several had 
spoken before him), there appeared nothing 
more to do than to remain silent; but at 
last a young gentleman, whose name was 
M‘Dermott, rose, and for a considerable 
time entertained the company.” M. Du- 
bergier, in allusion to the observations 
made byMr.M‘Dermott, remarked, ‘What 
will the Bishop of 'Thermopolee say to this? 
The speaker declared it to be his opinion, 
that the State ought to have no established 
religion; that it should adopt neither one 
nor another; but it should preserve its 
neutrality between them all.” Now it was 
intelligible to him why the Commission was 
issued. If the noble Lord did not intend 
to act fairly and justly with the Protestant 
cause in Ireland, in that case he did well 
in g@fecting those persons for Commission- 
ers who had declared themselves hostile to 
all Eeclesiastical Establishments. But if, 
on the contrary, it was meant that the 
inquiry should be impartial and_ satisfac- 
tory, then he was quite sure that there was 
not one of their Lordships who had _ not 
himself been engaged in issuing the Com- 
mission, who would not say, that the 
Government ought most scrupulously, 
most religiously, to have abstained from 
sending any man to Ireland on a Com- 
mission, whose name could be coupled 
with the reproach either of agitation or of 
having expressed sentiments such as he 
had quoted. With respect to Mr. M‘Der- 

mott, he would not trespass much longer 
on their Lordships’ patience; buthe begge d 
to be allowed to state to them one fact 
more. In the month of December, 1828, 
it was determined by the Roman Catholic 
Association to send a mission from [Ireland 
to England, to represent to the people of 
England the wrongs under which the 
people of Ireland were suffering. That 
mission, however, never was sent, doubt- 
less for very good reasons; probably it 
was thought that it might do more harm 
than good. The missionaries, however, 
were selected, and he would read their 
names to their Lordships. They were Mr. 
O'Connell, Mr, ~heil, Mr. Wyse, Mr. 
O‘Gorman Mahon, and Mr. M‘Dermott. 
He gave this statement also on the author- 
ity of Wyse’s History of the Roman 
Catholic Association. He submitted to 
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their Lordships, that he had fully esta- 
blished this, that, whether it was a merit 
or a demerit, Mr. M‘Dermott was a noto- 
rious agitator. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne would 
state distinctly what he meant by the 
words he uttered when he interrupted the 
right reverend Prelate. He meant to in- 
timate then what he was prepared to state 
now, which was, that he did not think the 


Commissioners of 
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act of being chaired round the town an | 


unlawful or improper act. It was an act 
which before now he had known some very 
great persons not to decline being made 
the subject of; and his own opinion was, 


that it was not a very grave offence, or of | 


such a penal character as to disqualify an 
individual from holding a public situation 
eight or nine years after the question, the 
discussion of which had occasioned the 
chairing, had been carried. He knew 
many persons, whose political sentiments 
and conduct underwent a very great 
change about the time the Roman Catholic 
measure was passed, and several of those 
whom he so knew, were very eminent 
individuals, He hoped that they were not 


to be considered as disqualified from filling 
public situations because of any change | 


which their political conduct then under- 


went. All he intended to state was, that 
Mr. M‘Dermott was, at that moment, 


charged by the right reverend Prelate with | 
He | 


having been chaired round the town. 
thoucht that was not—he would not even 
say a venal ofience—it was no offence at 
all. 
sued was taken for the purpose of carrying 
a great and constitutional measure, and 
was perfectly consistent with the purity 
and loyalty of Mr. M‘Dermott’s character. 
He agreed with the right reverend Prelate 


The course Mr. M‘Dermott had pur- | 


that if Mr. M‘Dermott was known to be a | 


political agitator now, he was an unfit 
person to be selected by the Government 
as a Commissioner; and he never would 
have been so selected, if there had been 
an impression on the mind of his noble 
Friend that such had been Mr. M‘Der- 
mott’s character. In making this remark 
he felt bound also to say, that so far as he 
had heard of Mr. M‘Dermott, he had reason 
to believe that gentleman had kept his 
hands as clean, and his character as free 
from any intermixture of party politics 
during this inquiry as it was possible for 
circumspection to do. The noble Mar- 
quess concluded by saying, that he had 
great pleasure in finding from communicae 
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tions he had received from several of the 
Commissioners, that the ministers of the 
Established Church and the Roman 
Catholic priests afforded the utmost degree 
of facility to the inquiries the Commis- 
sioners had to make. They furnished in- 
formation with frankness and candour; 
and when the object of the inquiries came 
to be distinctly explained to them, they 
did not exhibit even that degree of hos- 
tility which, from one quarter or the other, 
some persons had anticipated. 

The Marquess of Clanricarde begged 
to bear his testimony to the fact that Mr. 
M‘Dermott could not now be properly 
called a Roman Catholic political agi- 
tator. He would ask their Lordships 
to what purpose were the attacks 
now made upon the character of the 
Commissioners? ‘The time had _ been 
allowed to pass when they could do any 
good; if they were well founded they 
ought to have been brought forward be- 
fore. But now, when the Commissioners 
had made a Report which was, perhaps, 
not so agreeable to some ears, when many 
arguments and statements were founded 
on that Report which were, perhaps, not 
more agreeable—then, the Report being 
so unfavourable, perhaps—he did not say 
therefore—the only resource was to say 
that the Report was not to be believed, 
because the character of the persons who 
made it was so and so. The assertion 
that Mr. M‘Dermott was a_ notorious 
Roman Catholic agitator, was unfounded. 
If he chose to look back for testimony he 
could show that the gentleman in question 
had been even termed a renegade, because 
he had not taken the part in politics of 
late that he did formerly. That he was an 
agitatorin the years 1826, 1827, and 1828, 
he agreed. Nay more—he believed that 
he, with many others, writhed under the 
disabilities to which the 
Roman Catholics were formerly most un- 
justly subject. But that he had done 
anything to show that he was a dangerous 
subject, that he was dead to the Con- 
stitution, or that he was an improper man 
to be employed on any question which, in 
the remotest degree, affected state policy, 
or In any matters requiring energy, or 
exertion, or judgment, or discretion, he 
denied. But the name of this gentleman, 
is was said, had been coupled with agita- 
tion previous to the year 1829, therefore 
he was not to be employed by the Go- 
vernment, Why, would the right reverend 
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Prelate tell him that his own name was 
not coupled with agitation before the year 
1829? Did he not write certain pam- 
phlets? Did he not attend public meet- 
ings? Did he not aid the cause which he 
advocated, by giving to it the influence 
which belonged to his great talents and 
high character ? Who, in short, was not 
an agitator, when an important public 
measure was to be discussed, who had the 
energy and ability to come before his 
countrymen? Tle would say, that so far 
from the part which Mr M‘Dermott took 
making a case against him, it was in his 
favour. He denied that his conduct had 
shown he was to be considered a disloyal 
man, or disaffected towards his Sovereign. 
He would say that Mr. M‘Dermott was 
precisely the individual, on account of his 
connexion withthe Roman Catholic Asso- 
ciation, who should be employed on such 
an occasion. He had shown a just ap- 
preciation of, and that he was sensibly 
alive to, those grievances which both 
Houses of Parliament had since declared 
were grievances that ought to have been 
removed the moment they could be re- 
moved without danger. There was no 


Commissioners of 


proof of his being an agitator at the pre- 


sent time. He did not know whether it 
was Burke or Lord Plunkett who had said 
something to this effect, ‘1 agitate be- 
cause there is a grievance; I try to rouse 
the country to get rid of it; but that 
grievance being got rid of, I will follow 
my profession quietly.” Such was the 
person to employ when opportunity offered. 
He repeated, that Mr. M‘Dermott had not 
taken an active part in politics since 1829, 
and he could assure their Lordships that 
he was a gentleman of unblemished ho- 
nour. 

The Duke of MWellington said, he must 
confess he had not the confidence which 
the noble Marquess had in Mr. M‘Der- 
mott. He should not have troubled their 
Lordships with any observations on this 
occasion, were it not his wish to bring 
back the discussion to the point on which, 
in his opinion, it ought to stand. The 
noble Marquess said, and he admitted the 
truth of the observation, that it ought not 
to be an objection to an individual taking 
office that he had formerly been a mem- 
ber of the Roman Catholic Association. 
But in this case there was a particular 
inquiry to be instituted in Ireland affect- 
ing in a great degree the Established 
Church; and the question for the right 
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reverend Prelates and the House to con- 
sider was this, whether a_ gentleman 
who had been an agitator—who had 
been noted as a Roman Catholic agita- 
tor—was a fit person to be selected 
as a Commissioner to conduct this In- 
quiry? He must say, that the right 
reverend Prelate, in his opinion, proved 
his case most clearly, for not only had 
he proved that this Gentleman was a 
Roman Catholic agitator, and a very for- 
ward Roman Catholic agitator—not only 
that he was classed amongst the first of 
those agitators, but also that he had in 
the most pointed manner declared himself 
an enemy of the Established Church. He 
would say, then, that if any reliance was 
to be placed on the former character of 
that Gentleman, he was a man who, of all 
others, ought not to be appointed to such 
an office. Now, really, that was the whole 
amount of this Question. It was nothing 
else than whether this Gentleman was or 
was not a fit person to be made a member 
of this Commission, Nothing could be 
fairer or clearer than the proof which the 
right reverendPrelate had given; andto that 
proof there could be no answer whatever. 

The Marquess of Clanricarde said, the 
only evidence was that ofa foreigner, who 
gave his description of what he had heard 
some eight years ago. 

The Bishop of Exeter said, he found 
the account he had given in the appendix 
to the history of the Roman Catholic As- 
sociation, and that history was written 
by Mr. Wyse, the notorious agitator 
himself. 

Viscount Melbourne said, he lamented 
these discussions on account of their 
personal nature. The manner in which 
the Commission had been fulfilled justi- 
fied him in saying that it had passed off 
without producing any of the bad effecis 
on the public mind that, by some indi- 
viduals, had been expected. Under these 
circumstances, he thought it would have 
been as weil if the right reverend Prelate 
had forborne to come forward with his 
statements of facts, statements of opinions, 
statements of sayings asserted on one day 
and contradicted the next, giving rise to 
one debate and leading to another, and 
never coming to any satisfactory end one 
way or another on any part of the subject. 
The noble Duke declared his approval of 
the principle, that an individual ought 
not to be excluded from taking a public 
office on account of his having belonged 
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to the Roman Catholic Association. Being 
of that opinion, could the noble Duke 
deny that there were many individuals in 
Ireland, who, having been active members 
of that Association, when the Question 
of Catholic Emancipation was carried, did 
give up the course they had been pursu- 
ing altogether? There were many who 
declared themselves satisfied with the 
measure, and who engaged no further in 
politics; and he did think that such 
persons, instead of being passed over, 
ought to be especially distinguished. Mr. 
Nicholas Purcell O’Gorman afiorded an 


instance of honourable conduct such as | 


he had adverted to. He admitted that 
the Commission ought to be composed of 
impartial individuals, but he could not 
think that a man having been a member 
of the Roman Catholic Association seven 


years ago ought to exclude him from being 


appointed a member of that Commission, 
Nor did he feel that the case was made 
any stronger by a report of an after-dinner 
speech delivered on the occasion of a 
meeting at Ballinasloe, so long ago as 
1827, In conclusion he must say, that 
he did not think there was any foundation 
for the unlimited censure of which Mr. 
M‘Dermott had been the subject. 

The Bishop of Exeter begged to state, 
in justice to Mr. M‘Dermott, that he did 
say on the occasion before adverted to, 


that he was equally against the ascendancy | 


of his own church. 


Lord Farnham should have thought that, | 
at least, the Government ought not to have | 


allowed the Gentleman to institute his in- 
quiries in that part of the country in which 
his character was so well known. 
noble Lord, in reference to the Irish tithe 


measure, said, that when that Bill came | 


before their Lordships, if he found it was 


intended to suspend the benefices in those | 
parishes in which there were not fifty | 


persons, he should move that the Report 
of the Commissioners be referred to a 
Select Committee to ascertain whether it 
was correct or not. It might turn out, 
that if in any of such parishes there was 
a number of Wesleyans, and the Com- 
missioners had not entered them as be- 
longing to the Established Church, the 
effect would be to deprive those parishes 
of their pastors ; whereas, if the Wesleyans 
were properly decribed, the parishes would 
retain their pastors, 

Viscount Duncannon could assure their 
Lordships that he had made the strictest 
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inquiries into the character, manners, and 
conduct of Mr. M‘Dermott; the resul: of 
which was, that he considered that Gen- 
tleman perfectly qualified. With regard 
to the division of districts, that had been 
arranged in Dublin by the Commissioners 
themselves. 
The Subject was dropped. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, July 2, 1835. 


Minutes.] Bills. Read a third time:—Loan 8ocictics’— 
Read a second time :—Clandestine Marriages’ (Ireland). 
Petitions presented. By Mr. Buckincuam, from Swan- 
sea, against Drunkenness.—By Mr. SHaw, from Meath 
County, against the Influence of the Catholic Priests 
at Elections; from the Townland of Grange Clare, 
for the Abolition of Oaths at Elections, and for making 
each Townland bear the Burthen incurred, by Imprisoning 
and Prosecuting any of its Inhabitants; from the School- 
masters of Dublin, for giving Endowed Scholarships to 
those who distinguish themseives on enteringthe University 
of Dublin; from Hacketstown, for Protection to the Pro- 
testant Chureh of Ireland; from a Protestant Congrega- 
tion in Dublin, for Removing any Roman Catholics from 
the Legislature—By Messrs. Ropinson, LusHINGTON, 
and GREEN, from several Places, against Parts of the Mu- 
nicipal Corporations’ Bill.— By Messrs. PENDARVES, W4R- 
BURTON, WILBRAHAM and WASON, from several Places,— 

in favour of the same Bill. 








| Invimrparion py THE Irisn Portsn 
| Prirsts.] Mr. Shaw presented a Petition 
to which he begged to call the especial 
j attention of the House. The petition he 
| said was from the freeholders of the county 
| of Meath, and was most numerously and 
respectably signed. The character and 
| station of the petitioners were in themselves 
enough to entitle them to the serious 
| attention of the House, but the facts which 
they detailed, and the system of outrage 
which they complained of, were still more 
worthy of solemn consideration. The 
petition complained of an evil that was 
| unhappily too often experienced in Ireland 
|—the intimidation, the coercion, and the 
improper interference of the Catholic 
| Priests at elections—a system that, if 
tolerated by the Government of the coun- 
| try, whose duty it should be, as its interests 
palpably was, to arrest the progress of 
clandestine revolution which was creeping 
on under the mantle of the Priesthood— 
would subvert all freedom of election, with- 
out which Parliament itself was a nullity— 
would untwist all ties of social union, and 
scatter throughout the country the seeds of 
animosity, dissension, and sedition. If 
these turbulent Ecclesiastics were suffered 
thus to awaken prejudices which had long 
slept, and to infuse new and _ pernicious 
animositics into the susceptible minds of 
the peasantry, there could be no security or 
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hope that they wonld cling to the obliga- 
tions that they before so ardently and 
faithfully cherished. | There was no social 
or natural tie that these Priests, aided and 
abetted by the mob leaders, did not dissever. 
Brother was set against brother, father 
against son, neighbour against neighbour, 
and friend against friend. In the county 
of Meath, and unhappily in other parts of 
Ireland, this interference of the Popish 
Priests was pushed to its full height. The 
Priests not alone harangued their ignorant 
and credulous auditory from the altar, but 
harangued them in the open streets ; nay 
more, mixed with them in their private 
walks, and laboured to sway the electors. 
Their'chief aim appeared to be, as their boast 
indeed was, to detach the tenants from their 
landlords, and crush all the moral influence, 
save their own, which was brought to bear 
on the people. In their chapels they 
inculcated these principles of insubordina- 
tion against the authority of the landlords. 
They went to the market-places and the 
cross-roads, and stopped the voters, to make 
them hear the anathemas that they fulmi- 
nated against the infidel recusant that 
would dare gainsay the direction of the 
Priests, as the agents—the consecrated 
agents—of the Church, denouncing those 
who would vote for the Saxon Conservatives. 
The grand aim of all these schemes was to 
rouse the spirit of the tenantry in hostility 
against the landlords —- to dissever all 
obligations between them. This hatred of 
the peasantry against the gentry was in- 
culeated by the Priests under the penalties 
of temporal and eternal punishment, con- 
flagration, houghing, or death ; or, if that 
had not sufficient eflect, damnation in the 
next life. The Priests were attended by 
supernumerary satellites well known in Ire- 
land as street agents, fellows who went 
about to drag the electors, amidst the 
cheers and jeers of the mob, to the poll. 
There were two Priests pre-eminently 
active at the late election in Meath, whose 
conduct undoubtedly deserved serious inves- 
tigation—Father Chute and Father Bourke. 
These worthy ministers of peace were not 
content with agitating and disturbing the 
districts they had the spiritual guidance of, 
but they went about exciting the flame of 
confusion throughout the whole country. 
From the altar and from public rostra they 
addressed the people, and whetted them 
to htostility against the gentry of the 
country. He would quote two samples of 
the rhetoric, the poisonous and seditious 
rhetoric, used by these worthies. Father 
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Chute said, in alluding to a distinguished 
and amiable country gentleman, a member 
of the Grand Jury of the county, an impro- 
ving landlord, “I know I shall outlive him; 
and when he his dead, you and I, my boys, 
will go and spit on his foetid carcass.” But 
this was not all Father Bourke, not to be 
outdone by Father Chute, told his auditory 
during the election that “ they should get 
a coffin, throw a pall over it, and get four 
stout fellows under it, one at each corner, 
representing four leading gentlemen of the 
county, and, after taking the coffin in 
funeral procession through the town, to 
throw it into the river, asa symbol of the 
fate that should await the rural tyrants.” 
It was not merely these denunciatory 
menaces that were objectionable. Gangs of 
men, headed by the Priests, went about at 
night through the county, dragging voters 
from their homes, and compelling them to 
vote for the Radical candidates. The hon. 
Member moved that the petitition ,be 
referred to the Intimidation Committee. 
Petition referred to the Committee. 


Cierks oF THE Perace.] Mr. Fox 
Maule brought up Returns of the Justices 
of the Peace in the several counties in 
England and Wales—also of the Clerks of 
the Peace for the several counties, and also 
of the number of Licenses granted to Vic- 
tuallers in March, 1834, &c. The hon. 
Member stated that no Returns had been 
received from the Clerks of the Peace for 
the county of Buckingham, the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, the counties of 
Pembroke and Carnarvon. He begged 
leave therefore, to move that the House 
should order that those Returns be forthwith 
made. 

Sir Rohert Inglis said, that no provision 
was made to meet the expenses of the 
Clerks of the Peace on those occasions. It 
was not understood that they should be 
paid out of the county-rates. 

Mr. O’Conne/l asked whether it was 
compulsory on the Clerks of the Peace to 
accept their offices? If not, they cer- 
tainly should discharge the duties of the 
office. 

The Attorney-General said, it was a 
mistake to suppose that the expenses of the 
Clerks of the Peace could be paid out of the 
county-rates. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer desired 
to know if any public officers could disobey 
the orders of that House until they were 
first paid for their services? Surely every 
public officer held office subject to the 
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control of the House whenever information 
was required. 

Mr. Hume said, that although that 
Question had been then for the first time 
before the House, it had on every occasion 
arisen before private Committees whenever 
it was required from Clerks of the Peace. 
The present was a most erroneous system. 
The county should, for the discharge of all 
duties, pay afixed salary tothe proper officer. 
He had lately seen a list of charges by a 
Clerk of the Peace to an amount so extra- 
vagant as not to be borne. — In fact, every 
item was on the scale of a lawyer’s charges 
for his professional services. The gentle- 
men of the several counties ought to put an 
end to that system, by allowing an annual 
salary sufficient to pay for the performance 
of every duty connected with the Clerkship 
of the Peace, He had, indeed, seen a list 
of salaries paid to Clerks of the Peace 
throughout England, and on the average 
they amply remunerated the Clerks for all 
the duties they performed in their counties, 
and were called on to do for the House. 
He supported his hon. Friend’s Motion. 

Mr. Gilbert Heathcote hoped the inter- 
ests of the counties would be taken into 
consideration. Hon. Gentlemen were not 


aware of the heavy expense of those 


Returns. He had seen a Clerk of the 
Peace’s account, one-fourth of which, and 
they were heavy, was caused by the Returns 
ordered by the House. If these Returns 
were necessary for the general service of 
the public, they ought to be paid for by 
the public, and not by the counties. 

Mr. Fox Maule said, that the Clerks of 
the Peace for Buckingham and the West 
Riding of Yorkshire had promised to make 
the Returns. A partial promise had been 
obtained from the Clerks of the Peace for 
the county of Pembroke ; but the Clerk of 
the Peace for Carnarvon, although he had 
the Returns made up, refused to give them 
unless his expenses were secured. He had, in 
his official capacity, called on the Clerk of 
the Peace three times for the Returns, but 
he refused, and declared his determination 
to abide the alternative of meeting any 
consequences. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
consequence of what had fallen from his 
hon. Friend, gave notice that if the Returns 
for Carnarvon were not made within a 
fortnight, he should move that the Clerk 
of the Peace for that county should be 
summoned to the Bar of the House. 

Sir Matthew White Ridley suggested 
that the better way to regulate the matter 
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would be, that the hon. Gentleman who 
moved for those Returns should pay for them. 

Major Beauclerk thought the public 
funds should pay the expenses. 

Mr. Aglonby said, that having moved 
for these Returns he would readily, accor- 
ding to the hon. Baronet’s hint—have paid 
the expenses himself rather than they 
should not be made, so important did he 
consider them. 

Mr. Goulburn suggested that a provision 
be made for those parties who were put to 
very great expense. 

Motion agreed to. 


Corporation REFORM—=ComMMITTEE. | 
Lord John Russell moved the Order of the 
Day for the House to go into a Committee 
on the Municipal Corporation Reform Bill. 

Mr. Cayley rose before going into Com- 
mittee on the Municipal Reform Bill, to 
call the attention of his noble Friend below 
him to the circumstance of existing corpor- 
ations having, since the introduction of this 
Bill, entered upon the practice of letting 
out corporate lands and other property on 
long leases; of course on advantageous 
terms, and for which, one day or other, 
they would have an equivalent, at the ex- 
pense of the interests of their trust. One 
instance of this kind he had heard of as 
having taken place in his own constituency, 
namely, the borough of Scarborough, where 
he understood they had never been in the 
habit of leasing out the corporate property. 
He had heard this on very good authority ; 
and if it were true, it demanded the imme- 
diate interposition of the House, in order 
to render null and void any bargains of 
this nature. It appeared to hima gross 
contempt of the proceedings of this House, 
and he hoped his noble Friend would not 
fail to institute a remedy. 

Lord John Russell was understood tosaythat 
the subject should be taken into consideration. 

The House went into Committee on this 
sill. 

Clause 37 was proposed. 

Sir Robert Inglis moved the Amend- 
ment of which he had given notice, to the 
effect ‘‘ that Municipal Officers should take 
the oaths of allegiance before they could 
perform any of the duties of their office.” 
He said, in rising to suggest an alteration 
in this Clause, that, except as to the 
other Clauses of which he had given notice, 
he should not take any other opportunity 
of calling the attestion of the House to 
the Bill, till the mo. + regular 0) portunity ; 


> 
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with respect to this Clause, he should have 
no other opportunity of coming to a con- 
clusion upon the subject but by proposing 
an Amendment. The Clause in question 
permitted that the Mayor in Council could 
not act until they had made a declaration, 
The object he had in view would be effected 
by striking out the word “ declaration,” and 
substituting for it the word “oath.” He 
knew that in these times there was a great 
indisposition on the part of the House to 
multiply oaths, but he requested attention 
to the fact that he was asking them to do 
that which was already done. He called 
upon the noble Lord who introduced the 
Bill to state to the House whether there 
was in that Bill one single office from the 
highest functionary to any of its lowest 
officers—one office in which the person ap- 
pointed to it had not taken an oath upon 
his entrance into it. His objection to the 
declaration was not merely that it was a 
declaration instead of being an oath; but 
that it was a declaration not of conscience 
but of opinion; the party stated “that he 
would discharge his duties according to the 
best of his judgment, &c.” His objection, 
he repeated, was, that it was a declaration, 
and he wished to direct it not to the 
judgment merely, but to the conscience, 
the moral sense, of the individual by whom 
it was to be taken. He had said he be- 
lieved that not all the inquiries of the 
noble Lord, no nor even the antiquarian 
researches of the Attorney-General would 
enable him to produce a single instance of 
any Corporation in England from far dis- 
tant times to the present, from the highest 
officer down to the lowest, in which the 
duties discharged by that officer had not 
been imposed under the sanction of an oath ; 
and more than that, it was an oath to dis- 
charge his duties as a subject of the King. 
Last year on the Motion of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Lancaster, that House 
ordered Returns of all the oaths taken in 
the City of London. He did not venture 
to suppose that many Gentlemen who 
heard him had read that Return; but with 
scarce an exception, every one of them was 
an oath to the King himself. The first 
office, —viz. that of the Lord Mayor swore, 
that he would “ well and faithfully serve 
the King’s Majesty in ili office of Mayor.” 
The Aldermen swore to serve “ their Sove- 
reign Lord the King in their office.” His 
objection to the Bill was, in part, (he had 
many objections) but the Bill seemed to re« 
cognize much more the democratical, than 
the monarchical part of the Constitution. 
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In every part of the Bill there was a want 
of that recognition of the King’s rights 
which such a Bill ought to present. Ob- 


jecting, therefore, in the first place, to the 


novelty now introduced, of substituting a 
declaration for an oath ; objecting to the 
terms of the declaration itself, as binding, 
not the conscience, but merely the opinion 
of the party; objecting to the terms of 
the declaration upon this ground also, that 
it failed to recognize the duty of the party 
as a subject of the King, he felt much in- 
clined to take the sense of the House upon 
it, but in order (knowing well what, in the 
present state of the House, the result of 
such an appeal would be)—in order, as he 
was very anxious to do, to discharge his 
duty according to his own sense of obliga- 
tion, though he should propose his Motion 
he would not give the Committee the 
trouble of dividing upon it. But he thought 
he was not asking too much of the noble 
Lord, the Home Secretary, when he asked 
him to contradict, if he could, the fact, 
that this was the first instance, in the his- 
tory of Municipal Corporations of England 
in which any man had ever been admitted 
to a public office who had not first given to 
the King the pledge of his allegiance upon 
oath—who had not, in the second place 
given to his colleagues in the administra- 
tion of such Municipal Corporations, the 
equal sanction of an oath, to discharge his 
duty. He called upon the noble Lord in 
the last place, even if he differed from him 
upon the general principle of substituting 
the declaration for the oath, at least to per- 
mit him (Sir Robert Inglis) or (which 
would be much better) to take upon him- 
self the task of supplying those parts of the 
declaration which he deemed deficient ;— 
viz. that part when he took the oath or the 
declaration, to insert words binding him to 
the King, that he would faithfully dis- 
charge his duty as a subject of the King, 
and to his colleagues or to his constituents, 
that he would discharge his duty not only 
to the best of his judgment and ability, 
but to the best of his conscience. With 
these remarks he would conclude, by moving 
that in the 25th line, the word “oath” 
should be substituted in licu of the word 
* declaration.” 

Lord John Russell was of opinion that 
the removal of oaths in every case in which 
it was possible tended to strengthen the 
efficacy of those oaths which were allowed 
toremain. He did not think the present 
one of the cases in which an oath ought to 
be retained. As the hon. Baronet did not 
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mean to press his Motion to a division he 
would not occupy the time of the Com- 
mittee in discussing it. 

Amendment withdrawn, and the Clause 
agreed to. 

Clause 42 having been proposed, re- 
lating to Town Clerks and other officers of 
the borough. 

Lord John Russell said, that he proposed 
to make an alteration in the Clause, by 
which, after the word “borough,” the 
words “every year,” should be inserted. 
The effect of this alteration would be, that 
the officers who filled those situations spe- 
cified in the Clause would be removable at 
the expiration of each year. It was in- 
tended, however, that though this power 
was conferred on the Council, it should not 
be exercised except on such grounds as im- 
peratively called for their interference. 

Lord Sianley rose to move his Amend- 
ment of this Clause, which was to the ef- 
fect, that the Town Clerks hereafter to be 
appointed should have a tenure of office 
during good behaviour. The noble Lord 
opposite (Lord John Russell) had made 
some alteration in the Clause as it origin- 
ally stood ; but the effect of that alteration 
would be that the question of the propriety 
of continuing the ‘Town Clerk in his office 
would be one annually submitted for the 
decision of the Council. Now, the Amend- 
ment which he meant to propose was di- 
rected towards the attainment of a very 
different purpose—namely, that when a 
respectable individual, one well qualified 
to fill the office of Town Clerk, was once 
appointed, he should not be subject to re- 
moval at the caprice or wish of a certain 
portion of a constantly fluctuating body, 
such as the proposed Council was intended 
tobe. He did not propose his Amendment 
with any view of affecting by it the ap- 
pointment of the other officers of the pro- 
posed bodies to which the Clause referred ; 
but he was decidedly of opinion that when 
the Town Clerk was once chosen, he ought 
not to be exposed to the chance of dimissal 
but should be allowed to retain his ofiice, 
except some charge of misconduct were 
proved against him. There might, perhaps 
be even some restrictions beneficially im- 
posed on the powers which the Council 
would possess with respect to other officers 
of those Municipal bodies ; but with regard 
to the Town Clerk, he was one, of all 
others, whose tenure of office it was desir- 
able to have as permanent as possible. For 
what were the duties of the Town Clerk ? 
He was aware that those duties would 
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be considerably diminished by his bes 
ing released from the part which he 
hitherto took in the criminal jurisdiction 
which belonged to Magistrates ; but he would 
have still many functions to discharge 
which were of the highest importance. 
It should be recollected that the Town 
Clerk would be still the confidential ad- 
viser of the Council, and the individual 


upon whom the conduct of their legal pro- 
ronerally 


‘ 
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ceedings devolved. Hardly a 
year could pass but the Council would be 
engaged in some lawsuit ; and if, therefore, 
the Town Clerk was to be removable, not 
according to the decision by whom he was 
appointed, and on whose countenance he 
might, during good behaviour, rely ; but 
according to the feelings and opinions of a 
different body, who had different objects to 
attain, and different personal views to an- 
swer, the result would be, that not merely 
an act of comparative injustice would be 
inflicted on the Town Clerk, but that the 
greatest embarrassment in the local, and 
particularly in the legal, business of the 
Council, must inevitably ensue. A new 
Town Clerk might, at the expiration of a 
year or two, be thus appointed, who would 
be called on to conduct proceedings with 
which he was necessarily unacquainted (his 
nomination to his office being subsequent 
to their commencement), and his ignorance 
of which must cause delay, or entail addi- 
tional expense on the borough. The man 
who was previously in office would leave, 
in all probability, a mass of documents (and 
every one acquainted with corporate towns 
must be aware that the papers and docu- 
ments belonging to the Corporations were 
very voluminous) which it would be neces- 
sary for his successor to examine, and which 
he could do only with great delay and ex- 
pense. But the noble Lord saw the incon- 
venience of the Town Clerk being liable to 
be removed annually, and he seemed to 
admit that he ought to be allowed to re- 
main in office during his good behaviour. 
But how did he seek to eficct this object ? 
The noble Lord might have great confi- 
dence in the entire purity of the new cor- 
porate bedies ; he might have the strongest 
reliance on the prevalence amongst the 
members of constantly changing bodies ; 
but the respectable attorneys throughout 
the country might not be exactly of the 
same opinion as the noble Lord, and the 
House might find, after a short period from 
the time at which this Bill would be car- 
ried into operation, that respectable attor- 
neys would not be willing to accept the 
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very important office of Town Clerk (impor- 
tant in the eyes of such individuals, not 
from the emoluments derived from it, but 
on account of the degree of dignity which 
it conferred on those who held it) from 
which they would every year be liable to 
be removed, or at all events to have the 
proots of their good conduct and the claims 
for their continuance in office, annually 
made the subject of debate in a popular 
assembly. If this should be the case, they 
would, by passing such a Clause, inflict 
great and serious injury on the local inte- 
rests of the towns throughout the kingdom, 
by depriving them of the services of men 
as Town Clerks who had no other object to 
attain but the acquisition of that honour 
which in such a sphere the possession of 
such an office conferred ; and substituting a 
class of individuals, who, being intrusted 
with the guardianship of great, important, 
and permanent interests, would look to this 
and this only—by what sacrifice of the 
public interests they might be introduced 
into office, or continue in its possession. 
As he said before, he did not wish to take 
away from the Councils the power of r - 
moving their treasurers, clerks, and col- 
lectors, which was given them by the Bill, 
but he was desirous that due protection 
should be given to those who held the 
higher offices under it. It had already been 
admitted that the office of coroner, which 
was under the control of the same body as 
that to which his Amendment referred, 
should be held during good behaviour. It 
might be said, however, that the office of 
coroner was a judicial one, and, therefore, 
ought to be exempted from frequent elec- 
tion ; but he would contend that the duties 
which devolved upon the Town Clerk were 
of an equally important and permanent 
nature, and that his office was one which 
should be peculiarly kept out of the in- 
fluence of local animosities and little private 
jobs which might frequently arise in a nar- 
row sphere, but of which the Members of 
that House, as they were not affected by 
them, could scarcely have any knowledge. 
The tenures by which Town Clerks held 
their offices under the existing system were 
various. At Hull, for instance, they were 
appointed under the sign manual. They 
generally, however, held their offices for 
life; and the effect of the Clause then be- 
fore the House would be to confer on a 
fluctuating body a larger share of power 
with regard to the persons who should be 
appointed to such offices than the present 
permanent corporate bodies possessed. On 
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these considerations, and with a view to the 
good government of the boroughs to which 
this Bill applied, he felt bound to submit 
his Amendment—not, however, with the 
expectation in the present state of the 
House, of having it adopted, if he should 
press it to a division. All he desired was 
—not a positive answer from the noble 
Lord, as to whether or not he would ac- 
cede to his recommendations, but some in- 
timation that before the Report was brought 
up, he would take that part of the Clause 
which applied to the office of Town Clerk 
into his serious consideration. The noble 
Lord concluded by proposing as an Amend- 
ment, that Town Clerks should hold their 
office during good behaviour. 

Viscount Homick admitted that great 
inconvenience must arise from constant 
changes being made with respect to the 
persons who should in future fill the office 
of Town Clerk. Every Gentleman in that 
House must know that it was with great 
inconvenience and difficulty that the ma- 
nagement of his private affairs were taken 
out of the hands of an agent, to whose care 
they had been, for any considerable period, 
intrusted. That was an inconvenience 
which, no doubt, arose in an equal degree 
from frequent changes as to the persons 
who should fill the office of Town Clerk. It 
was certainly true that the Town Council 
might be a fluctuating body, and might 
have different objects to accomplish at 
different periods, but he took it for granted 
that the Town Council for the time being, 
however their views might vary on other 
matters, would be uniformly influenced by 
a desire to maintain their own rights to 
their full extent, and to carry as far as 
possible all their legal claims. It would, 
in fact, be their first object to promote by 
all means their own interests. Therefore 
the person most likely to ensure his con- 
tinuance in office was the Town Clerk, who 
had for the longest period remained in 
office, and who had consequently acquired 
that experience which best enabled him to 
serve those by whom he was employed. 
But if his tenure of office was made not 
really and practically during good behaviour, 
as the Clause signified, but according to 
the Amendment of his noble Friend— 
legally and technically during good beha- 
viour—so that the office should be held 
until proved misconduct was urged against 
its possessor—the effect would certainly be, 
that the Town Clerk would be made inde- 
pendent, but the Council would as certainly 
be rendered dependent on him. His noble 
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Friend must be perfectly aware that in 
existing corporations the Town Clerk was 
the life and soul of those bodies. They 
were in truth mere puppets played by his 
hands, and managed entirely at his pleasure. 
That was a state of things which he did 
not consider it desirable to prolong. He 
was desirous that the Town Clerk should be 
an officer having a reasonable security for 
the tenure of his office—that he should be 
a person not altogether independent of the 
Council, but bond fide their servant, and 
therefore liable to the just exercise of their 
authority. So much with respect to what 
might be called the legal duties of the 
Town Clerk ; he should next say a few 
words as to the working of the Clause as 
regarded the inhabitants of the towns, and 
amongst them the claimants for this office. 
The fears of the noble Lord as to the prob- 
ability that no respectable practitioners 
would seek the office of ‘Town Clerk under 
this Bill were, he had good reason to be- 
lieve, without foundation, for he knew that 
there was at this moment an active canvass 
going forward throughout the different 
towns fof the office of ‘Town Clerk by per- 
sons well qualified to fill it. As to the 
condition on which the noble Lord agreed 
that an individual should be removable 
from this office—namely, his misconduct, 
he considered such a condition as tending to 
raise the very embarrassing question, what 
was misconduct, and who were to be the 
judges of it? Misconduct in a judicial 
apacity might be tried by a few and sim- 
ple tests, such as partiality and unfairness ; 
but those which applied to the office of 
Town Clerk were far more numerous and 
diversified ; for inattention, negligence, 
want of activity, zeal, and ability in the 
discharge of the duties which it imposed, 
constituted, in his opinion, amongst many 
others, strong grounds for the dismissal of 
any person from the situation who was 
fairly open to such charges. These faults 
were such, however, as, though they might 
eminently disqualify for the office, were 
not at all likely to be urged under the 
vague imputation of “ misconduct.” 

Sir Robert Peel did not consider the 
arguments of the noble Lord who had just 
addressed the House perfectly conclusive in 
favour of retaining the Clause as it stood. 
The noble Lord, for instance, in the first 
place, stated that one of the grounds on 
which the Town Clerk would, under the 
proposed Bill, be sure to be continued in 
office, was the difficulty of getting rid of 
him. Was there, then, to be such a want 
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of fixedness of purpose amongst the new 
bodies—were they to be so completely 
subject to unjust influence, as that an offi- 
cer appointed under them had no other 
security for the tenure of his office than 
their inability to go on without him. The 
noble Lord ‘had argued almost entirely for 
the vices of the present system. Every 
deduction which could be derived from the 
working of the existing corporate bodies, 
the noble Lord enlisted into his service. 
Now, he thought that these bodies would 
be subjected so completely to the influence 
of popular opmion, and that the duties of 
their officers, :ongst others, their Town 
Clerk, would » clearly defined, as that 
it would be a!:nust impossible they s' ould 
do wrong, and consequently be subje od 
to the loss of office, except by wilful and 
gross misconduct. The noble Lord ap- 
peared to be labouring under some mistake 
as to the practical effect of this measure, or 
he took a very despairing view of it, and 
seemed to entertain much less confidence in 
the exercise of public opinion than could 
have been expected. The noble Lord had 
stated that a canvass was already going 
forward for the office of Town Clerk. Cer- 
tainly these canvassers must be gifted with 
the keenest scent of office of any men who 
ever existed, for be it recollected, it was the 
Council who had the power of nominating 
to the office of Town Clerk and the solicita- 
tion must be directed to a Council not yet 
in existence, which was to be chosen by 
burgesses, not yet made. The reasons 
which induced the House to give the 
coroner his tenure of office during good 
behaviour, applied to the Town Clerk, 
for the duties of both were analogous. For 
his part he thought all legal appointments 
should be permanent, and he regretted that 
it was not customary to continue in office 
the Attorney-General on a change of ad- 
ministration. He ought to be a man who 
from long experience was well acquainted 
with the duties of his office, and was active 
in the performance of them. There was no 
reason why the Attorney-General should 
be a political officer more than a Judge. 
The Attorney-General: Nothing should 
induce me to hold office under men from 
whom I differ in politics. 

Sir Robert Peel resumed. He was only 
speaking of an Attorney-General in the 
abstract, he was making no particular allu- 
sion to the hon. and learned Gentleman. 
Crambo had found it impossible to form an 
abstract idea of a Lord Mayor without 
imagining some particular individual clothed 
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in the robes of office—gold chain, furred 
gown, and the other exterior manifestations 
of the civic dignity. But he merely spoke 
of an Attorney-General in the abstract,and 
regretted that that hon. and learned Gentle- 
man sitting opposite to him had, by his im. 
patient political virtue, tended to disturb his 
abstract idea of an Attorney-General. He 
had, however, known instances in which 
Attorney-Generals had remained in office 
when a change in the Administration had 
taken place. [The Allorney-General: | 
would not do so.] The chivalrous declara- 
tion of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
was favourable to his view ; for it went to 
prove that if the office of Town-clerk were 
made a political one he would be deprived 
of his office every time a change took place 
in thedominant party in the Council. Would 
not this be the language held in the dif- 
ferent boroughs by those from whom the 
town-clerk might diifer in politics :— True, 
he discharges his duties exceedingly well ; 
we have no fault to find with him on that 
head; but then there are dozens of our 
own active partisans here, of known ad- 
herence to our political opinions, and one 
of whom we are, therefore, bound to appoint 
to his office.” Such was the principle which 
had been declared by the hon. Member for 
Nottingham when he stated that he could 
not permit Lord Ellenborough’s nominee 
to remain in office, and recommended his 
Majesty to remove Lord Heytesbury, and 
was such a principle to be acted on in every 
borough in the kingdom.” ‘Then again, 
according to the principle of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, not only will political 
pinions influence the elections of legal 
officers, but if the town-clerk, for example, 
entertained certain views in politics which 
differed, or which he thought differed, from 
the opinions which prevailed in the Coun- 
cil, he would be bound according to the 
praiseworthy declaration of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, immediately on as- 
certaining the fact, to tender his resigna- 
tion. He only put this case hypothetically ; 
and he trusted that the town-clerk, when 
once appointed, might rely on his per- 
sonal integrity and character as a security 
for the permanent tenure of his office, and 
might feel convinced, that when he once 
lost that security he could no longer retain 
office against the good sense and feeling of 
his fellow-citizens. It certainly appeared 
to him to be of great importance, that as 
the Council was a fluctuating body, and as 
two-thirds of them retired annually, that 
such an officer as the town-clerk should 
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hold office during the continuance of his 
good conduct, and that the services of an 
officer of the Council should be thussecured ; 
a man who could answer those inquiries 
which would be likely to be made bya 
new Council, who was acquainted with all 
the points of law referring to them as a 
body, who was in possession of all their re- 
cords, and who had a personal interest in 
promoting the welfare of the borough. He 
thought that on the principle that the 
Speaker of that House was appointed 
during the existence of the Parliament, 
without its being necessary to hold over 
him the constant control of annual rejec- 
tion, it would conduce to the respectability 
of the office of town-clerk, and of the man 
who filled it, if the tenure of office were 
permanent and dependant only on good 
behaviour. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson said, that while he 
was of opinion, that frequent changes were 
highly undesirable, he thought the nature 
of the Town Clerk’s office rendered an 
agreement in political opinion between him 
and the Town Council absolutely necessary. 
The Amendment of the noble Ldtd, how- 
ever, went to render that office permanent, 
rendered his removal impracticable unless 
for fraud or felony, and thus enabled him 
to set the council at defiance. He was of 
opinion that the course adopted by the B il 
was the best ; for, while it rendered it easy 
to dismiss the Town Clerk, it rendered it 
impossible to dismiss him for any trivial 
cause, or anything short of the displeasure 
of the majority of the Town Council. With 
respect to what the right hon. Baronet had 
so facetiously observed, on the canvass 
going on at present for the office of ‘Town 
Clerk, though there were no burgesses as 
yet appointed, and no Town Council—the 
electors in the casein existence, he should 
only say, that the burgesses, though not as 
yet appointed, were pretty well ascertained, 
and also that it was tolerably easy to fore- 
see in every borough who would be the 
Town Councillors. Therefore, the argu- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman derived 
from the ludicrous assumption which he 
put, was worth the laugh it caused, and 
no more. In point of fact, he knew of his 
own knowledge in one borough, that an 
active canvass for the situation of the Town 
Clerk was actually on foot at that moment. 
So much, therefore, for the right hon. Ba- 
ronet’s supposititious case. He hoped the 
Committee would adopt the clause as it 
stood, and give a power of removal to the 
Council. He particularly hoped so, as to 
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do otherwise would be to depart from 
the general principle of the whole Bill, 
which was to place the power of ap- 
pointing all the Municipal Officers of the 
borough in the hands of the people. 

Mr. Tulk said, that he knew a place 
where an active canvass was going on for 
the office of ‘Town Clerk. 

Lord Stanley observed, that the argu- 
ments on the other side altogether made in 
favour of his proposition. ‘They were en- 
couraging the doctrine, that the office of 
Town Clerk should be a political office. 
They were now canvassing on the relative 
strength of parties. They were making a 
legal and professional office a political and 
party office. The result of the canvass was 
not to be determined by the personal and 
professional character of the candidate, but 
by his politics and his party zeal, and the 
office was to be obtained by the man’s poli- 
tical adhesion to the dominant party at the 
time being in the borough. They told 
him, that if the borough generally changed 
its politics, it would be a good ground for 
changing the Town Clerk ; and now they, 
in fact, offered it as a prize for political 
support. The appointment would be a 
standing job. He did not say this with re- 
ference to the Representative in that House, 
for which it would be too contemptible, but 
with respect to Corporations. They were 
on the system proposed laying it down as a 
foundation for truckling for borough office 
upon political grounds. The ‘Town Clerk 
would have to look anxiously to every 
change of politics in the Council, to every, 
the minutest, change in the Government. 
They would be laying the foundation of 
corruption in that which they desired to 
have pure. If they wished to have the 
office filled by respectable professional 
men, who would occasionally, be it re- 
membered, have to do unpopular work, 
they should accede to his proposition. Sup- 
pose the Town Clerk was concerned for the 
borough in any legal affairs against any 
influential political persons there, how was 
he to execute his duties? The local affairs 
of the borough must in such a case infallibly 
suffer. He really would beg to appeal to 
the good sense of his noble Friend opposite. 
His noble Friend’s Government would have 
the first appointments which would be made 
under the excitement of change, and in the 
full freshness of odium against the old 
Tory Corporations. He, therefore, could 
only wish to preserve the Friends of the 
existing Government in office, for they 
would be elected till they misconducted 
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themselves. If he had seen the least sign 
of his noble Friend’s disposition to accede 
to his proposition, he would net have 
troubled the House with a word further. 
He had not intended to press the question 
to a division, but now he should certainly 
do so, though he knew it was useless as to 
the result. He was anxious, however, to 
record his own opinion. [Mr. Z'ul/i: In 
the borough I alluded to, the appointment 
would be given to a Tory.] ‘That made no 
He would 
move, that the words ‘‘ during good beha- 
viour’ should be substituted, for the words 
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following in the Clause, “ to be removable 


at their pleasure.” He explained, that he 
only meant the new words to apply to the 
office of Town Clerk. 

The Chairman suggested, that the noble 
Lord’s object would be better attained by 
moving, that the words “ ‘Town Clerk’’ be 
left out. 

Lord Stanley adopted the suggestion. 

The Altorney-General said, that in many 
Corporations the Town Clerk was now 
appointed annually, but, notwithstanding 
this, was, if he conducted himself properly, 
constantly re-elected year after year. As 
to the functions of a Town Clerk they were 
Ministerial. They were analogous to those 
of the Clerks of the House. It was not ne- 
cessary that the Town Clerk should be the 
Solicitor for the Corporation. He did not 
think the Town Clerk ought also to be the 
Solicitor. He should say, too, that if the 
Town Clerk had Municipal functions to 
discharge, he should go out with the change 
of his party. It was true, as the right hon. 
Baronet observed, that there was a case cf 
an officer’s continuing to hold his place under 
a new Government, differing widely from 
that which preceded it. He blushed to say, 
that he knew one instance in which an 
Attorney-General did remain in office after 
his friends had left power. But he could 
assure the right hon. Baronet that no con- 
sideration would have induced the Law 
Officers of the Government which pre- 
ceded the right hon. Baronet’s to cons 
tinue to hold their places under his Ad- 
ministration. [ A voice, “were you asked ?” | 
He had not been asked. No question had 
been put to him—no lure held out. He 
also admitted, that the right hon. Baronet 
had made a most excellent selection of his 
Law Officers. But he was sure the right 
hon. Gentleman would allow that he knew 
if the offer of remaining had been made 
to him, it would not have been accepted. 

Mr. William Williams Coventry: In 
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London the Town Clerk and other officers 
were elected annually, and there was no 
instance of a man’s being removed unless 
when guilty of improper conduct. The 
office of Town Clerk had been held by the 
present Clerk and his father for a period of 
twenty-five years, and added, that some 
officers had occasionally sums of money in 
their hands amounting to 80,000/. or 
100,000/. The best security for good 
conduct was, in his opinion, found to 
be in the power of removal at pleasure. 
Mr. O'Connell thought the noble Lord 
was quite right in not wishing to have the 
appointment of the Town Clerk made a job. 
The question was, whether the appointment 
as proposed in the Clause, would or would 
not be a job. Certain he was, at all events, 
that if this officer were to be appointed 
during good behaviour, it would become a 
permanent job. If this were to be the 
arrangement the Town Clerk would be 
the master, instead of the servant, of the 
Council. The noble Lord, in speaking of 
the Council, and especially of the appoint- 
ment of the Town Clerk, had spoken of it 
as a job too contemptible for that House 
to deal with. “ I should be glad to know 
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(continued the learned Gentleman) if any 
job can be too contemptible for this House 


to deal with. I should be glad to know 
how the noble Lord, sitting where he now 
does, can talk of any job as too contemp- 
tible, for what job was too contemptible, 
for those around the noble Lord to deal 
with ? The noble Lord should not speak 
in this strain. 

Lord Stanley (who sat on the Opposition 
Bench) said: The words which I used 
were “too contemptible to have the Mem- 
bers of this House affected by, and there- 
fore unknown to them.” 

Mr. O'Connell: What the noble Lord 
said was, “ too contemptible to think of.” 

Lord Stanley: I ask the hon. and 
learned Gentleman to explain what he 
means. 

Mr. O'Connell: I mean precisely what 
I say. 

Lord Stanley : Sir, I wish to know what 
is the meaning which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman attaches to his words in the 
face of the House ; and in the face of the 
House I demand an explanation of them. 
I have a right to stand on my character, 
when that character is assailed publicly ; ! 
am bound to defend it particularly when 
the attack comes from one who neither 
here nor elsewhere is prepared to vindicate 
his assertion. I have a right to ask what 
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the hon. Gentleman means, sitting on the 
side of the House which he does, by ad- 
dressing this side of the House, and stating 
that I have no right to speak of any job as 
being too contemptible. 

Mr. O'Connell : I congratulate the noble 
Lord on his extreme valour. I rejoice at 
it. Ifhe had attended to my words, and 
repeated them correctly, there would not 
have been the least occasion for this ebulli- 
tion. 

Lord Stanley: Then let the hon. and 
learned Gentleman repeat his words. 

Mr. O'Connell: 1 asked, whether there 
was any job too contemptible for the 
side of the House, on which the noble 
Lord sits, to think of. 

Lord Stanley : 1 rise to order, I wish to 
know whether it is consistent with the ob- 
servance of order in this House, that any 
hon. Member sitting in the place in which 
the hon. and learned Member sits, can 
speak of “any job as being too contemp- 
tible to think of ?” 

Mr. O'Connell: If the noble Lord had 
allowed me to finish, he would have seen 
that there was no necessity for his inter- 
ruption. I added to my former remark, that 
I did not see how, sitting in the place in 
which the noble Lord sat—I wondered how 
he could consider any job as being too con- 
temptible to think of. I said that, and I 
repeat it. 

Lord Sandon: If the hon. and learned 
Gentleman meant to make the charge genc- 
rally, he would tell him that he had no 
right to consider those who sat at that side 
as being capable of jobbing. 

Mr. O'Connell: I did not attack indivi- 
duals, but of a side of the House. I did 
not charge the noble Lord particularly with 
adopting jobs, though from the violence with 
which he met my observation it would ap- 
pear that he for the first time consented to 
pass a thought on them, however he may 
desire to have us imagine that a thought 
about them could never enter his mind. | 
go further—I put the case individually, and 
I ask whether every man of us would not 
be more likely to become permanent jobbers 
if we had a permanent tenure of our seats 
here. The noble Lord’s argument that 
these Councils being political Councils, 
should therefore choose their officers ac- 
cording to their political opinions, was not 
a sound one. Politics might occasionally 
interfere with their proceedings, but they 
would be generally constructed with a view 
to local interests or urban purposes. If, 
however, you have permanent Town Clerks, 
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you will have permanent politicians, and | 
these invested with such a share of power | 
as to render them permanent jobbers. ‘They | 
would be men not attending to municipal | 
business, but jobbing from year to year in 
politics, and they would be ready to sell | 
their politics whenever they found a market | 
for them. ‘The more independent of popular | 
control you render these men, the more do 
you necessarily expose them to the tempta- 
tion of becoming jobbers. 

Lord Stanley regretted to interfere, even 
for the shortest possible time, with the re- 
gular and orderly proceedings of the Com- 
mittee ; but he trusted that, under the pe- 
culiar circumstances of the case, the Com- 
mittee would bear with him if he alluded 
to the attack which had been made by the 
hon. and learned Member for the City of | 
Dublin on himself personally, and on the 
body of Members in that House from | 
whom he differed in some points, and with | 
whom he agreed in others, but by whom 
it so happened, by the arrangement of 
the House, that he was surrounded. The 
hon. and learned Member for the City of | 
Dublin had spoken of him as sitting on 
that (the Opposition) side, and had 
coupled that remark with an accusation 
which he trusted it was quite unneces- 
sary for him to take the trouble of 
throwing off in that House, and of 
which he should certainly take no other 
notice. But as the personal attack thus 
made upon him, although of no import- 
ance in that House, might be considered 
so out of doors, where the circumstances 
of a Member sitting in one place, or 
sitting in another place, was not so well 
understood, he would trouble the Com- 
mittee with a few words on the subject. | 
At the commencement of the present | 
Session of Parliament, and when the | 
country was under a different Adminis- 
tration, he had felt it his duty to adopt | 
the line of conduct prescribed to him by | 
his conscience and his feelings. Being | 
unable altogether to agree with the then | 
existing Ministers, and yet being deter- 
mined to manifest towards them no fac- 
tious or violent opposition, he had taken | 
that place in the House which was con- | 
sidered a post of neutrality between con- 
tending parties. Ona change taking place 
in the Government he maintained the same 
place and the same determination ; and, so | 
far as he could do so, consistently with his 
own opinions, he had shown no hostility to 
the Government of his noble Friend. But 
some observations which had been lately 
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made, rendered it necessary for him to de- 
part from the situation which he had 
hitherto occupied. In doing so, however, 
he by no means departed from the prin- 
ciples by which he had hitherto been 
actuated ; they remained unchanged ; and, 
whether in public or in private, he should 
continue to pursue the course which he 
had felt it his duty to adopt. But when 
he found, on successive nights, that he 
was sitting on the same side with men 
who, if in the discussions which had 
taken place on the details of the measure 
under consideration (a measure the pro 
gress of which he was as anxious to for- 
ward as any man), a division occurred, 
hailed his return to his seat after that 
division with cheers, personally insulting 
to himself, and clearly indicating the 
opinion of the persons from whom they 
proceeded, that he was not fit for their 
society (in which opinion he humbly ac- 
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| quiesced); when he saw this feeling so 


plainly indicated that it was impossible to 
mistake it, he felt it to be his duty, es 
pecially after the comments of the public 
press on the subject on the following day, 


| and desirous as he was on the one hand not 


to provoke oflence from others, and on the 
other hand not to give offence to them, to 
withdraw from a society which so evidently 
wished to be relieved from his presence. 
To those persons who might think it worth 
their while to conjecture the motives for 
the step which he had taken, he repeated, 
that he came to the place which he then 
occupied (the Opposition Bench) because 
he did not wish to hear observations calcu- 
lated to give offence, and because he did not 
wish to say anything calculated to give of- 
fence to others. In the place which he had 
recently occupied, he constantly heard ob- 
servations on friends of his, which in private 
life could not be passed over, although in 
public they could not be noticed ; and those 
observations proceeded from persons who 
were not prepared to justify them either in 
public or in private. | Hear!’| He had 
thus availed himself of the personal attack 
which had just been made upon him, to 
sect himself right with the public, and 
state the causes by which he had been 
actuated in his change of position. Whe- 
ther he sat on one side of the House or on 
the other, he would make no further refer- 
ence to the accusations which the hon. and 
learned Member for the City of Dublin had 
thrown out wholesale against the hon. 
Members near him, and against himself 
personally. Feeling as the Committee dic, 
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as Gentlemen and men of honour, he was 
sure they would allow that what he, as a 
gentleman and a man of honour, had said, 
was only what was necessary in his own 
vindication. 

Lord John Russell would trespass on the 
attention of the Committee for only a single 
moment. It had given him great pain, as 
his noble Friend well knew, that the differ- 
ence of opinion had taken place between 
them which occurred last year. He also 
regretted the course which his nobie Friend 
had pursued this year, as well as the other 
differences of opinion on matters of policy 
which had occurred between them; and 
which had occurred to such an extent, that 
whenever a division took place in that 
House on any contested point, his noble 
Friend and himself were generally found 
on different sides. With respect, however, 
to the seat which his noble Friend might 
think fit to occupy, that was certainly a 
matter entirely for his own decision: and 
he (Lord John Russell) would not take the 
liberty of making a single remark upon 
that subject. But as to the cheers to 
which his noble Friend had alluded, as 
having taken place at the close of some of 
the divisions, he must say, that he thought 
they proceeded rather from a disposition to 
excite a laugh, than from any more serious 
motive ; and that his noble Friend attach- 
ed too much importance to the circum- 
stance. With regard, too, to the comments 
of the public Press, he thought his noble 
Friend would better pursue the course of 
duty to himself by disregarding what was 
said without the walls of that House, 
rather than by permitting himself to be in- 
fluenced by comments which they all knew 
appeared day after day, and which were 
frequently couched in terms of great vio- 
lence and bitterness. His noble Friend 
had stated that his opinions were not 
changed by his change of place. He had 
no doubt of it; but he could assure his 
noble Friend, with regard to the whole 
course of his public conduct, both when he 
(Lord John Russell) had the good fortune 
to agree with his noble Friend, and when 
he had the misfortune to differ from him, 
that he was thoroughly persuaded that if 
there was any man on whom no imputa- 
tion of unworthy motives could possibly be 
cast, and who acted universally on his own 
convictions of right, that man was his noble 
Friend. No part in politics which his noble 
Friend might take would ever induce him 
to believe that he acted from any other 
motive than his own sense of honour, 
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Mr. Cresseit Pelham thought the cir- 
cumstance which had just taken place 
highly important—so important, indeed, 
that he did not consider it right, in justice 
either to himself or to the House, to allow 
it to pass unnoticed. The question was, 
whether hon. Members were to come there 
to be the servile slaves of a party. * He 
conceived that he had a perfect right to 
take his place in whatever part of the 
House he chose. It had happened to him 
to change his seat; and in his experience 
he had seen hon. Gentlemen change their 
seats very often. He was sorry to hear a 
noble Lord apply the term “ puppets” to 
Town-Clerks. It was but justice to his 
constituents at Shrewsbury to say that that 
was not the case in that town. At the 
same time he thought a Town-Clerk 
should not be a political Town-Clerk. 

The Committee divided on the Amend- 
ment: Ayes 65; Noes 125; Majority 60. 


Lisi of the Noes. 





Aglionby, TH. A. 
Anson, Sir George 
Attwood, Thomas 
Bagshaw, John 
Baines, Edward 
Baldwin, Dr. 
Barclay, David 
Baring, F. T. 
Barnard, EK. G. 
Bellew, P. M. 
Bewes, ‘Thomas 
Biddulph, Robert 
Blackburne, John 
Blamire, William 
Blunt, Sir Charles 
Bedkin, J. J. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Brady, D.C. 
Bridgeman, I. 
Brockleburst, J. 
Brodie, W. B. 
Brotherton, Joseph 
Browne, Rt. Hn. D. 
Burdon, W. W. 
Campbell, Sir John 
Cayley, E. S. 
Chalmers, Patrick 
Chapman, M. L. 
Clay, W. 
Crawford, W. 
Crawford, Sharman 
Curteis, H. 
Dennistoun, A. 
Dillwyn, L. W. 
Dykes, F. L, B. 
Elphinstone, Howard 
Ewart, William 
Fergusson, Rt. Hn, C. 
Fergus, John 
Fielden, John 


Fitzsimon, C. 
Fitzsimon, N. 
Forster, C. S. 
Fort, John 
Gaskell, Daniel 
Goring, H. 
Grote, G. 
Ilawes, Benjamin 
Ilawkins, J. H. 
Heathcoat, J. 
Hector, C. J. 
Iiindley, Charles 
Ilodges, Thomas L. 
Jiolland, Edward 
Hloskins, K. 
Howick, Lord 
Jervis, John 
Lennard, T. B. 
Lister, E. C. 
Lushington, Dr. 
Lushington, C. 
M‘Cance, J. 
M‘Leod, R. 
Maher, John 
Mangles, J. 
Marjoribanks, S. 
Marsland, Hi. 
Maule, Hon. Fox 
Molesworth, Sir W. 
Morrison, James 
Murray, John A. 
Musgrave, Sir R. 
Nagle, Sir R. 
O’Connell, D. 
O'Connell, J. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
O’Ferrall, More 
Ord, W. H. 
Oswald, J. 
Parker, J, 
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Parrott, J. 

Pease, J. 

Perrin, L. 

Philips, Mark 
Pinney, W. 
Potter, Richard 
Poulter, J. S. 
Power, James 
Ramsbottom, John 
Rippon, C. 
Robinson, George 
Roche, W. 

Rolfe, R. M. 
Ronayne, Domk. 
Rundle, John 
Russell, Lord John 
Russell, Lord Charles 
Ruthven, E. 
Ruthven, EF. S. 
Scholetield, Jos. 
Seymour, Lord 
Sheldon, E. R. 
Smith, B. 
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Steuart, Rt. 
Stuart, Lord D, 
Stuart, Lord Jas. 
Strutt, Ed, 
Sullivan, R. 
Talbot, J. H. 
Tanered, H. W. 
Thomson, Rt.Hn.C.P. 
Thornely, Thomas 
Trelawney, Sir W. 
Troubridge, Sir Thos 
Tulk, C. A. 
Villiers, Charles 
Vigors, N. A. 
Wakley, Thomas 
Walker, Richard 
Walker, C. A. 
Warburton, H. 
Ward, H. G. 
Wason, R. 
Wilks, John 
Williams, W. A. 
Williams, W. 


{JuLy 2} 


Teller. 
Stanley, E. J. 


Spiers, A. G. 
Stewart, P. M. 


On the question that Clause 42 stand 
part of the Bill. 

Mr. Hughes Hughes : Before that Clause 
was passed he begged again to draw the 
attention of the noble Lord, the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, to a 
point which he had raised when Clause 3, 
which enacted the style of the new bodies 
corporate, was under consideration. He 
then stated that the present style of the 
Corporation of Oxford, was the Mayor, 
Bailiffs, and commonalty, and that the 
Bailiffs executed in that city the functions 
performed by Sheriffs in counties, in exe- 
cuting the process of the Court of Session, 
and taking custody of the prisoners ; and 
he had inquired how the execution of those 
duties was provided for by this Bill. The 
noble Lord the Secretary-at-War answered 
that the Council, under the Clause then 
before the Committee, would have power 
to appoint officers for the discharge of those 
duties. He was of a different opinion at 
the time, and a letter he held in his hand 
confirmed that opinion. It was from the 
learned Recorder of Oxford, whose opin- 
ion was entitled to the greatest attention, 
not only from his great legal knowledge 
and experience, but from the circumstance 
of his having for considerably more than 
twenty years represented the city of Oxford 
in Parliament—he meant Mr. Lockhart, 
who must be known to a great many Mem- 
bers. The learned Gentleman stated that 
the office of Bailiff was attached to the 
Court of Quarter Sessions, and that it was 
impossible that that officer should be ap- 
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pointed by a Council who would have no- 
thing whatever to do with that Court. He 
begged, therefore, to know whether the 
noble Lord, the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, agreed in opinion with 
the noble Lord, the Secretary-at-War; and, 
if not, how he proposed that the office of 
Bailiff should be performed ? 

Lord John Russell certainly thought 
that the officer in question could not be 
appointed under this Clause, but a Clause 
must be introduced for that purpose. 

The Clause as amended to stand part of 
the Bill. 

On the reading of the 43rd Clause, pros 
hibiting the ‘Treasurer from paying money 
but by order of Council, viz. “ And be it 
enacted that the Treasurer of any borough 
shall pay no money on account of the 
Mayor and Burgesses of such borough, save 
only upon the order in writing of the 
Council, signed by three or more Coun- 
cillors, and countersigned by the Town- 
Clerk of such borough.” 

Mr. Wilks moved as an Amendment, 
aficr the words “ signed by three or more 
Councillors,” to insert the words “at the 
meeting of the Council at which the order 
was made.” 

The Attorney-General said, there was 
this objection to the Amendment, that it 
would often happen an order would be 
made by the Council in substance, whi 
could not be signed till it was drawn up i 
form. That form might require considera- 
tion, and it would be found exceedingly 
inconvenient for Councillors to wait till the 
minutes were put into form for them to 
sign, or might lead to the practice (as we 
understood the learned Gentleman) of a 
blank paper being given them to sign, 
which the Town Clerk would afterwards 
fill up. Orders being to be signed by 
three Councilmen, as well as by the Town 
Clerk, precluded the idea of danger. 

The Solicitor-General begged to remind 
the hon. Member for Boston that th 
Town Clerk, treasurer, and other office: 
had to give security, and that no moncy 
could be paid except upon an order made 
by the Council, which would the 
responsible officers take care that the order 
was in proper form. 

The Committee divided on the Amend- 
ment: Ayes 65; Noes 100; Majority 
against the Amendment 41. 

On the Question that Clause 50, (“ That 
questions brought before the Council shall 
be decided by a majority of Councillors 
present, and that one-third part of the 


make 
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whole number be a quorum,”) should stand 
part of the Bill, 

Mr. Hughes Hughes rose to propose an 
Amendment, namely, that two-third parts, 
instead of one-third part of the number of 
the whole Council shall constitute a quorum. 
He had, on more than one occasion, had to 
advert to the fact, that of the present 
Corporation of Oxford, consisting of ninety 
members, forty must be present whenever 
a vote of money was passed. Considerable 
jealousy was naturally felt, that eleven, 
being one-third of the proposed new Coun- 
cil, should be able to perform all the 
functions, which less than forty of the 
present Corporation could not execute. If, 
under the existing system no difficulty had 
been felt in obtaining the attendance of 
forty members, surely under the new 
system of popular and frequent elections, 
none would be experienced in requiring 
the attendance of twenty-two members ; 
and as no property qualification was to be 
required from the new Councillors, and 
they would have all the Corporation Funds 
in their power, he thought that the security 
should be given which was implied in his 
Amendment. The hon. Member moved an 
Amendment to the effect stated. 

Lord John Russell thought that the 
adoption of this Amendment might be 
productive of inconvenience in this way,— 
that when the business to be transacted in 
the Council consisted of mere matters of 
course, it would be difficult to obtain the 
attendance of two-thirds of the Councillors. 
On the other hand, it was not at all prob- 
able that any abuse would arise under the 
Clause as it stood, because there could be 
little doubt, that when any business of 
importance was to be transacted, there 
would be a full attendance of members. 

Mr. Estcourt said, that the observations 
of the nobie Lord had not convinced him 
of the inexpediency of adopting the Amend- 
ment. At present, when the Corporations 
were not under the influence of popular 
control, no difficulty was found in obtain- 
ing the attendance of members to transact 
business, and he was surprised that the 
noble Lord should anticipate that a difficulty 
would arise after the passing of the Bill. 

Lord Viscount Sandon said, in Liver- 
pool it was thought necessary to have a 
majority. 

Mr. Thornely though: oxe-third enough. 

Mir. Hughes Hughes: ‘ith the under- 
standing that the nob’ +.ord would in 
another stage of the Bill. introduce words 
into this Clause, to the elect that no busi« 
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ness not mentioned in the summons should 
be transacted at any meeting of the Town 
Council, he was ready to withdraw his 
Amendment, his only object being the 
proper transaction of the business, and 
especially the protection of the funds of the 
Corporation. 

Amendment withdrawn—Clause agreed 
to. 

Clause 51st also agreed to. 

The 52nd Clause—“ Ale-house licences 
to be granted by the Town Council,” being 
put— 

Sir James Graham rose to move the 
Amendment on the Clause, of which he 
had given notice. He spoke to the follow- 
ing effect:—-Mr. Bernal, Sir, as I under- 
stand, in the Clause now under discussion, 
the 52nd, it is proposed that the Councils 
shall have the power of granting licences to 
ale-houses, only in cases in which a separate 


jurisdiction shall be granted to the borough. 


This anomaly appears, to me, inexplicable. 
My objection certainly would not have 
been diminished if I could have understood 
the reason. As the Clause now stands, I not 
only object to the principle, but to the 
arrangement, which is such as I cannot 
understand. Where there is a separate juris- 
diction given, following the analogy of all 
arrangements respecting ale-houses, one 
would have said, that the local jurisdiction 
should have exercised the power of licensing 
ale-houses: where there was no longer the 
jurisdiction, there, I could have understood 
it would have been expedient, if you were 
unwilling to grant this power to the County 
Magistrates, to give it to the Council. But 
however, by this Clause, where you have 
the opportunity, you have not intrusted 
these judicial functions, but delegate them 
to the Council exercising no other judicial 
functions but this one: where you have 
not the opportunity, (and where I could 
have understood the intrusting this power 
to the Council,) éhere you delegate them to 
the magistrates. How extremely anoma- 
lous this will be. 
Guildford, in the second division of Sche- 
dule A, which will have a Council of only 
eighteen, an even number (to which it 
is intended to give a separate jurisdiction,) 
—the Council will grant licences to ale- 
houses ; and I take the city of Hunting 
don, a county town, having a larger 
number of Councillors than Guildford, or 
twenty-one. It is not proposed to give 


} o a ee . 
'a separate jurisdiction to the city of Hunt- 
_ingdon ; and, whereas the eighteen Coun- 


cillors of Guildford will grant licences, 


I take the case of 
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in Huntingdon, with twenty-one Coun- 
cillors, the licences will be granted by the 
Magistrates. ‘This anomaly remains to me 
inexplicable, but does not affect the prin- 
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ciple to which I mainly object. The noble | 
Lord (the Secretary at War) I think stated 


upon a former occasion, that the great 
object of this Bill was, that the judicial 
and magisterial functions should not be 
mixed up with party politics; I admit 
that principle most distinctly ; but I con- 
tend that this course pursued with respect 
to ale-houses is a direct violation of that 
principle. For the question then arises, 
what is the character of the functions of 
licensing ale-houses? I say, that, accord- 
ing to the whole analogy of our policy, it 
is judicial; it is magisterial. Will the 
noble Lord deny that? He will hardly 


do that, when he reflects to whom these | 
powers are intrusted all over England—to | 
Your second | 


the County Magistrates. 
anomaly arises thus: that, whereas the 
principle of this Bill is declared to be the 


separation of the judicial and magisterial | 


functions from all political power, the plain 
violation of that principle is to be found, 
that in a body decidedly political, viz. the 
Town Council in large cities, there and 


there only is to be vested the usually magis- | 


terial functions of licensing ale-houses. And 
now again, I would call to the attention of 
the House that throughout the English 
counties the justices to whom this power is 
intrusted (whether rightly or wrongly, I 
will not stop to argue, )—the justices of the 
English counties a certain qualification is 
required, and to a considerable extent,— 
no less than 100/. a-year of real estate. 
Now we have already decided in the pro- 
gress of this Bill, that no qualification 
whatever shall be demanded of the Town 
Council ; therefore, in all the counties of 
England where, though you require the jus- 
tices to whom those powers are intrusted to 


have a qualification, and a very consider- | 


able one, (with respect only to the police,) 
as the power of licensing so refused, will 
not lead to such fatal consequences as in 
large towns—in these cities, where the 
duties are more important, you require no 
qualification at all. Then we come to the 
question of disqualification. In the Bill 
brought in by the hon. Member for Oxford 
there was this disqualification most stu- 
diously and properly inserted: — “ No 
brewer, no person who sells exciseable 
liquor, no maltster, no one interested in an 
ale-house collectively or individually, by 
birth or by marriage, shall be intrusted 
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with the power of licensing.” Now the 
same disqualification is retained here, I 
admit ; but then you must consider the 
different situation of the parties; and I 
think that where among the Justices of the 
county you would find one person to whom 
this disqualification attaches, you will 
have five or ten in the Council. You 
disqualify the brewer,—but the brewer in 
those towns will have friends who will be 
quite able to job for him. You disqualify 
the maltster,—but he also will have his 
friend in the Council; and I am quite 
satisfied that where you find out one case 
of such an individual in the County Magis- 
trates, you would, directly or indirectly, find 
ten cases at least inthe Town Council. But 
now, Sir, I will just point out another in- 
consistency, and, as it appears to me, very 
important one, in the formation of this part 
of the measure. The right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (Sir J. C. Hobhouse) con- 
‘ tended it was right that the people should 
‘have some choice in the selection of their 
magistrates. Now, Sir, I do not wish to 
‘raise this great constitutional question ; 
| but I should say it is altogether a novelty ; 
for, in this country, and under the form of 
| government in which we live, the Crown 
‘is the fountain of justice, the great con- 
| servator of the Peace. All the authority 
connected with the preservation of the 
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| 
| 
| 
| peace is derived from the Crown: if the 
| peace is broken, it is the King’s peace that 


‘is broken. If any person is called upon to 
preserve the peace, he is called upon in the 
King’s name; and if he is indicted for 
breaking the peace, he is indicted because 
he has violated the peace against the Crown. 
The whole principle, therefore, in the 
conservation of the peace rests upon the 
admission that, in this country the preser- 
vation of the peace is delegated by the 
Crown, and is derived from the Crown. 
It may be contended that in the ancient 
cities there were elective magistrates. But 
then, be it remembered, that this was 
| under Charters of Incorporation granted by 
the Crown. But, even, suppose I concede 
that there should be this electing power to 
choose the Magistrates in the people, as 
the Councils are under the 82nd Clause, 
where you give the power to the rate 
payers of the boroughs to point out to the 
Crown certain persons to whom authority 
should be given, and his Majesty grants 
the Commission of the Peace to whom he 
thinks fit. Then, in the 85th Clause, you 
deprive them of the power of granting 
licences ; that is in direct violation of the 
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law as it now stands in regard to ale-house 
licences—which are placed under the 
judicial authority of the Magistrates in the 
county, and for what reason? They are 
immediately connected with the police and 
the Government ; and upon the same prin- 
ciple that the preservation of the peace is 
intrusted to the magistrates, I hold their 
authority should be secured over the parti- 
cular subject which is so connected with 
the preservation of the peace, and is placed 
under the control of the Magistrates. Now 
we have some experience, too, upon this 
point. The Magistrates, so holding their 
authority from the Crown, and exercising 
their powers in such a case, have given 
entire satisfaction—{ No, No !|—ls that de- 
nied?—I have never heard it denied.—I do 
not know whether my hon. Friend, the Mem- 
ber for Sheffield, is here, but I see the hon. 
Member for Leeds in his place, and I would 
appeal with confidence to him, whether 
that population of 90,000 inhabitants 
living in Sheffield, who have no _ local 
judicature whatever, are not entirely satis- 
fied with the manner in which the magis- 
trates of the county, in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, exercising their magisterial 
authority in that city, have performed their 
duties? I also see, and appeal with the 
same confidence, to the hon. Member for 
Manchester, and the right hon. the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade. In that town 
there are four stipendiary magistrates— 
[ Mr. Potter: “One.”] Well, the Magis- 
trates of the County Palatine of Lancaster 
exercise their jurisdiction in that city, 
hold quarter sessions for the county, and 
act at the petty sessions; and | have never 
heard any complaints of the manner in 
which they perform their duties. I appeal 
to these instances—great and striking in- 
stances—of the manner in which the judi- 
cial authority is exercised by the County Ma- 
gistrates. I take the converse of the propo- 
sition. In the Report of the Commissioners 
there is the case of the electing magistrates 
in Caernarvon, in which the Mayor is 
elected by the burgesses; and the Sheritls 
of the county, being to a great extent, I 
will admit, a close election—to a certain 
extent; for it isnot of that character which 
elects any man. There is the greatest 
jealousy of all the judicial functions per- 
formed by the Mayor, who is so elected— 
there is the greatest possible jealousy of the 
Sheriffs, who are so elected—but there is 
the greatest possible confidence in justice 
when administered by the Recorder of that 
city, who is appointed by the Crown, I 
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do not know whether it is necessary for me 
to occupy the Committee any further, in 
thus opening the view I am disposed to 
take of this Question. The proposition 
with which I shall conclude is not exactly 
identified with the notice which I gave, 
I am disposed to repeat the proposition 
which I made in 1828, when my hon. 
Friend, the Member for Oxford, introduced 
his Bill with respect to licences—in the 7th 
Clause of that Bill—inserted in cases of 
concurrent jurisdiction given to the county 
magistrates. It provided, that in all cases 
in which the Magistrates having exclusive 
jurisdiction should not be disqualified, that 
in such cases the County Magistrates shall 
exercise concurrent jurisdiction. On that 
oceasion | made a Motion, in Committee, on 
that Bill, to extend this. Upon the present 
occasion the Motion with which I shall 
conclude is, that all the words after the 
word “ that,” be omitted, and I shall an- 
nounce my intention to omit the three 
subsequent Clauses 53, 54, 55, (containing 
the machinery for ale-house licensing in 
the boroughs), for the purpose of inserting 
these words: —* That in every borough to 
which a separate commission of the peace 
shall be granted, the justices of the peace 
for the county in which such borough is 
situated, shall after the Ist day of May, 
1836, exercise in all cases concurrent ju- 
risdiction with the local magistrates of such 
boroughs ; and in that every borough where 
there were no local magistrates, the justices 
of the peace for the county of the town, or 
of the county in which such borough shall 
be situated, shall, on the Ist day of May, 
in the year 1836, exercise all the powers, 
authority, and jurisdiction which by law 
they are entitled to exercise in the body of 
their respective counties ; Provided always 
that nothing herein contained shall give or 
be construed to give to the county magis- 
trates any power, or concurrent power with 
the local magistrates in the levying or 
appropriation of the borough funds.” 

Lord Howick said, it appeared to him 
that his right hon. Friend, the Member for 
Cumberland did not properly perceive the 
view upon which his Majesty’s Government 
had devolved the power of granting licences 
to the Town Councils. The difference be- 
tween the views of his right hon. Friend 
and those of the Government was this, that 
while he contended that the power of licens- 
ing was a judicial function, he (Lord 
Howick) contended that it was a power 
which had no relation whatever with the 
judicial functions of the magistracy. The 
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right hon. Baronet said, that the Crown 
was the fountain of all authority, and the 
chief conservator of the peace, and that all 
the authority of the Magistrates was there- 
fore derived from the Crown. Now one of 
the greatest abuses of the present state of 
the Magistracy was, that it not only was 
without responsibility to the Crown, but 
was beyond the control of the people. The 
Government thought that the Magistrates 
ought in the first place to be chosen upon 
the recommendation of the people, but 
should derive their power from the Crown. 
It was upon that principle—a principle 
which he conceived to be perfectly in ac- 
cordance with the principles of the consti- 
tution—that they had introduced this pro- 
vision. If the distribution of ale-house 
licences were left in the hands of the Magis- 
trates, it might be made the vehicle of great 
political power, which would probably be 
exercised for political purposes. The power 
was certainly an invidious function, but it 
was necessary that it should be placed in 
some hands or other, and they thought it 
most important that the hands in which it 
was placed should not be those of the Magis- 
trates who had the administration of cri- 
minal justice. They thought, in short, 
that the administration of criminal justice 
and political power should be kept as far 
separate as possible. And it was upon 
that account that they took the granting 
of ale-house licences out of the hands of 
the justices. He admitted that the contrary 
had been the late practice, by the statute 
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law, but he contended that it was not so | 
by the principles of the constitution. It | 
| office was to be made to devolve must be per- 


was only subsequent to the Revolution that 
the power of licensing was first given to 
the Magistrates. 
it would be of less mischief to the people 
themselves, if the power of licensing were 
not united with the administration of justice. 

Mr. Baines said, that having been ap- 
pealed to by the right hon. Baronet as to 
the practice at Leeds, he could state that at 
Leeds, the County Magistrates had no con- 
current jurisdiction with the Magistrates of 
the borough. 
granting licences was used by the Magis- 
trates for party purposes, he might mention 
that while a large proportion of the popu- 
lation of Sheffield was in favour of the 
liberal candidates at the late election, the 
publicans were as two to one against them. 

Mr. Parker said, that the licensing was 


a part of our system of police, and as the | 


police was put under the control of the Town 
Council, he could see no reason why the 
5) bg 
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jobbing and partial business of it. 





His firm belief was, that | 


Asa proof that the power of | 
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power of licensing should not be put under 
the same jurisdiction. 

Mr. Mark Philips said, that he thought 
placing this power in the hands of the 
Council would be much better than allowing 
it to remain with the Magistrates. The 
local knowledge of the Council of the tem- 
per and wants of the inhabitants would 
qualify them better for the distribution of 
the licences than the Magistrates could be. 

Mr. Estcourt could not consent to give 
this power to a half sort of magisterial body 
of persons. He wanted to know what the 
objection was to the present system exer- 
cised by the Magistrates. Perhaps he 
should be told that the Magistrates made a 
If the 
noble Lord could prove any such practices 
on the part of the Magistrates, he would 
be the last to raise or support an objection 
to the removal of the power from the Ma- 
gistrates, but no such attempt had been 
made. He admitted it was a most invidi- 
ous duty to perform, but take by far the 
greater proportion of the cases in which 
licenses had been granted, and he was per- 
fectly confident it would be found and ad- 
mitted on all hands that they had been 
fairly, reasonably, and properly granted. 
The noble Lord not only now proposed to 
take it out of the hands of the Magistrates, 
and to place it in the hands of six other per- 
sons, but he proposed to leave it in the hands 
of a Committee of two of those very impar- 
tial persons—a duty which the Magistrates 
were not to be supposed competent or im- 
partial enough to discharge. It would ap- 
pear that those persons on whom such an 
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sons of a very superior grade and degree of 
intellectual power to that of the Magistrates 
of the present day. He was not aware that 
any persons who could be elected as a 
Council could be of superior ability or res- 
pectability to the Magistrates. If the Ma- 
gistrates were accused of partiality they 
could be removed from their office ; and as 
the law now stood, there was much less 
reason to suppose there would be any greater 
connexion between the present powers that 
distributed the licences and the lower 
grades than there would be between that 
class of persons and the Council. He would 
submit to the noble Lord whether he was 
warranted in making this alteration with- 
out bringing forward some cause of delin. 
quency on the part of the Magistrates. In 
the great majority of cases licences had been 
granted most impartially and with very 
great discretion. He was sure that in large 
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towns there was nothing like a general com- 
plaint against the system of granting li- 
cences. On the contrary, if the granting 
of the licences was put into the hands of 
the council, there would be constant ap- 
plications made to them for that which 
would be considered a patronage and which 
would become a downright system of party 
feeling. Those who would have to admi- 
nister the duty hereafter would not be so 
nice in their discriminations as those who 
did it now. The Amendment of the right 
hon. Gentleman would be a very judicious 
one for the noble Lord to adopt, and which 
he hoped the House would carry. 

Colonel Sibthorp said, that in putting 
this power into the hands of the Council, 
the House would be investing a body of 
persons with that power who would be dis- 
posed to encourage the existence of Tom 
and Jerry shops; and in taking it from the 
Magistrates, they would be unnecessarily 
and unjustly impeaching the respectability 
of those gentlemen. 

Major Cumming Bruce was clearly of 
opinion that there ought, at any rate, a 
concurrent jurisdiction to be given to the 
county Magistrates and to whom an appeal 
might lie. 

Lord Sandon said, it was very well 
known that there was no body of persons 
who exercised a greater influence at elec- 
tions than publicans; therefore, the placing 
of this power in the hands of the Council 
would be clothing them with a very great 
political influence. It would be just the 
thing to lead to a corrupt system. The 
Magistrates were the best persons to have 
the power, of granting licences, but if it 
was to be removed from them, the 
Town Council were the very last persons 
to whom it ought to be transferred. The 
‘Town Council would have to grant the 
licences to the very individuals whom 
they would have to look to for their 
re-election to office; and they would 
both grant and take away licences for the 
very purpose of securing interest for their 
re-election. All persons might be supposed 
liable to abuse the power, but certainly 
the Magistrates were the least likely to lend 
themselves to malpractices. 

Mr. Hughes Hughes said, that during 
the four Parliaments he had had a seat in 
that House he had never heard a single 
complaint brought against the Magistracy 
for the manner in which they had dis- 
charged this duty. It was to be remem- 
bered that in conjunction with them there 
was the Recorder, who had also to exercise 
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a judgment and control, which was no un- 
important security against corruption. He 
would be the last to object to a concurrent 
jurisdiction in the Town Council, but he for 
one should certainly object to giving up 
all the power of licensing all the publicans 
in Oxford into the hands of the Town 
Council. He considered the proposition of 
the right hon. Baronet much less objectionable 
than the original Clause therefore he hoped 
the House would feel disposed to carry it. 

Sir James Graham, in reply to observa- 
tions made by the noble Lord (Howick), 
quoted the words of the statute passed in 
the year 1552, in the reign of Edward 6th, 
by which all the ale-houses in the realm 
were placed under the jurisdiction of the 
Magistracy. He was more anxious to ap- 
peal to practical experience, according to 
which the power of licensing had never 
been abused, than to any of the fanciful 
theories resorted to by the Government for 
placing it in hands with which it had never 
yet been intrusted ; and, judging from the 
character of the county Magistrates on the 
one hand, and the Town Councilmen on 
the other, he did think that the power of 
granting ale-house licences would be placed 
with much greater safety in the hands of 
the former than in those of the latter. 

The Committee divided on the Amend- 
ment. 

Ayes 166; Noes 211; Majority 45. 

Clause agreed to. As was Clause 54. 
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Adam, Admiral Browne, Rt. Hon. D. 
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Dunlop, John 
Dykes, F. L. B. 
Elphinstone, H. 
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Fielden, John 
Fitzgibbon, Hon. R. 
Fitzroy, Lord Charles 
Fitzsimon, R. 
Fleetwood, P. H. 
Folkes, Sir W. 
Fort, John 
Gaskell, D. 
Gordon, R. 
Goring, H. D. 
Grattan, James 
Grey, Sir G. 
Grote, G. 
Hume, J. 
Howard, P. H. 
Hall, B. 
Harland, W. C. 
Hawes, B. 
Hawkins, J. H. 
Hay, Col. Leith 
Heathcoat, John 
Heathcote, R. E. 
Hector, C. J. 
Hindley, C. 
Hobhouse, Rt. Hon, 
Sir John 
Hodges, T. J. 
Holland, FE. 
Howard, Hon. E. 
Howick, Lord 
Hoy, Sarlow 
Hurst, R. H. 
Hutt, W. 
Jervis, J. 
Kemp, T. R. 
Kerry, Earl of 
King, Bolton 
Labouchere, Henry 
Leader, J. T. 
Lefevre, C.S. 
Lennard, T. B. 
Lister, E. C. 
Loch, James 
Locke, W. 
Lushington, Dr. 
Lushington, Charles 
Lynch, A. H. 
M‘Leod, R. 
Maher, John 
Mangles, James 
Marjoribanks, S. 
Marshall, W. 
Marsland, Henry 
Maule, Hon, Fox 
Maxwell, John 
M‘Cance, John 
M‘Taggart, John 
Milton, Lord 
Morpeth Lord 
Morrison, James 
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Musgrave, Sir R. 
Nagle, Sir R. 
O’Brien, W.S. 
O’Connell, D. 
O'Connell, M. 
O'Connell, J. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
O’Connell, Morgan 
O’Ferrall, More 
Ord, W. H. 
Oswald, James 
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Parnell, Sir Henry 
Parrott, Jasper 
Pease, J. 
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Perrin, L. 
Philips, M. 
Pinney, W. 
Ponsonby, Hon. J. 
Potter, R. 
Power, J. 
Poyntz, W. S. 
Price, Sir Robert 
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Ramsbottom, John 
Rice, Rt. Hon. T. S. 
Rippon, C. 
Robarts, A. W. 
Roche, W. 
Roche, D. 
Rolfe, R. M. 
Ronayne, Dominick 
Rundle, John 
Russell, Lord John 
Russell, Lord 
Russell, Lord Charles 
Ruthven, E. 
Ruthven, E. S. 
Scholefield, J. 
Seale, Colonel 
Seymour, Lord 
Sharpe, General 
Sheldon, E. R. 
Sheil, R. L. 
Smith, Vernon 
Smith, B. 
Speirs, A. G. 
Spry, Sir Samuel 
Steuart, R. 
Stuart, Lord C. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Strutt, E. 
Sullivan, Richard 
Talbot, J. H. 
Talfourd, T. N. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Thompson, P. B. 
Thomson, Right Hon. 
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Tooke, W. 
Tracy, C. H. 
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Troubridge, Sir T. 
Tulk, C. A. 
Turner, W. 
Tynte, C. J. K. 
Vigors, N. A. 
Villiers, C. P. 
Vivian, J. G. 
Wakley, T. 
Walker, R. 
Walker, C. A. 


Wilbraham, G, 
Wilks, J. 

Williams, Sir James 
Williams, W. A, 
Williams, W, 
Wilson, Henry 
Winnington, Sir T. 
Winnington, Capt. 
Wood, Charles 
Wood, Alderman 
Wrightson, W. b. 
Wrottesley, Sir John 
Wyse, T. 


Walter, John 
Warburton, I. 
Ward, H. 
Wason R. 
Wigney, J.N. 


TELLER. 
Stanley, F. J. 


House resumed, Committee to sit again. 


Law or LanpLorp AND TrENANT— 
(IReELAND).] Mr. Sharman Crawford moved 
for leave to bring in a Bill “to amend the 
Law of Landlord and Tenant in Ireland.” 
He would not at that time, unless it were 
the pleasure of the House, make any obser 
vations, nor discuss the merits of the Bill - 
but would content himself with simply 
moving for leave to bring it in, that it 
might be printed. 

Mr. Shaw asked the noble Lord, the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, if he was 
aware of the nature of the Bill: as it was 
quite out of the usual plan to bring in a 
Bill without receiving some explanation of 
the principles on which it was founded. 

Lord Morpeth was of opinion that his 
hon. Friend had better say a few words 
in explanation of the measure he proposed 
to produce. 

Mr. Goulburn protested against the devi- 
ations from the ordinary mode of proceeding 
on Bills of that kind: they were attended 
with very dangerous consequences. Bills 
were introduced without any reference to 
the object they had in contemplation, they 
got upon the order-list: deferred night 
after night till they came to the morning 
Session and then were passed, stage after 
stage, without any one knowing any thing 
about them; so that they got into the 
statute-book before they were aware that 
such measures were in existence. 

Mr. Sharman Crawford had merely ab- 
stained from giving any view of his object 
from the late hour of the night, and his 
conviction that it would not be well un- 
derstood till his provisions were before the 
House. It was not his intention to push 
the Bill this Session—his object was to 
get it printed, and circulated through the 
country. The Measure which he wished 
to introduce was one founded on the 
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report and evidence which was before the 
House, taken before 2 Committee of the 
House of Lords in the year 1829; and, as 
he conceived, he could express the object 
of his Bill in a much better way by extracts 
from that evidence, he would read one or 
two passages to the House. [The hon. 
Member then read two extracts from the 
evidence alluded to: the jirst was from 
J. F. Lewis, Esq. who stated that “ the | 
relations between landlord and tenant | 
mas one of the great sources of evil in 
Ireland —” in which he was confirmed | 
by another extract from the evidence of 
Mr. Forster and an extract of a Letter to 
Sir R. Peel.) It was his object, in his | 
Bill, to provide, that if the renewal of | 
the tenant's lease were not eftected by | 
the Landlord, he should be enabled to | 
obtain a fair allowance for the improvement | 
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seemed to him (Mr. Wynn) to run counter 
to the first principles of legislation ; and 
the House ovght not to give its sanction 
to the introduction of the Bill. 

Mr. Warburton could not gather from 
the hon. Member that he did interfere 
with existing contracts; or that his Bill 
differed from what already existed in this 
country, in the custom that the out-going 
tenant was to have his improvements, such 
as manure, crops, &c., estimated by fair 
yaluation ; and it was very probable that 
the hon. Member meant to do no more 
than provide that, by his measure, the 
same valuation should take place in Ire- 
land. He, therefore, thought the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Wynn) had 
been rather hard upon his hon. Friend, 

Mr. Wilkam §. O'Brien thought that 
when the condition of the Irish peasantry 


and Tenant in Ireland. 


and repairs made during his tenantry ;| was such as it was, the House would 
that was the general principle of his | appear to disadvantage in the eyes of that 
measure, and he trusted that when it | people if an exception was made against 
should appear before the House he should | this Bill in not allowing it when so many 
be enabled to prove that it would be of a; other Bills were admitted to their first 


most equitable nature : upon these grounds, 
pledging himself that it should not be 
pressed forward during this Session in a 
hasty manner, he begged to move for leave 

to bring in his Bill, and have it printed. 
Lord Morpeth had no objection to its 
being brought in, though he did not hold 
himself committed to its principles ; it | 
i 





might contain suggestions worthy of being 
adopted into the law of Ireland. 

Sir George Clerk wished to put it to | 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, whether | 
such a Bill would be advantageous to | 
Ireland ? | 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer had | 
rather reserve his opinion upon it till it | 
should be in the hands of Members. 

Mr.C. Williams Wynn said, that without | 
entering upon the general question at all, | 
the orders and rules of the House should 
be established, as there was great inconve- | 
nience in these deviations from the usual | 
mode of proceeding. He need only say | 
that any interference in any contract 
between man and man—to say that a tenant 
taking a lease of his landlord, that he 
should have aclaim upon him for compen 
sation, if, at the expiration of the lease, | 
he did not thint fit to renew it—it might 
be unobjectionable or not—but to say that 
this House had the power of interfering | 
with existing contracts was in his opinion 
highly objectionable. He had no doubt 
that the measure was introduced from the 


purest and most charitable motives, but it | 


reading. He should hold himself disengaged 
in regard to the principles of the Bull; 
and he should be prepared to give it his 
earnest attention, in hopes of its containing 
something capable of advancing the general 
improvement of the people of Ireland. 
Mr, Sheil thought that perhaps at this 
late period of the Session his hon. friend 
would have done well to postpone it. 
But as he had brought it forward, he had 
been rather unjustly dealt with ; for there 
was already in Ireland, provisions that a 
tenant for twenty one years should plant 
the lands, and that the value of the plan- 
tation should be given to him at the expi- 
ration of the lease. At the same time, he 
must say, he thought at this time it would 
have been better to reserve the Bill for a 
future occasion, seeing they were engaged 
on two such important questions, the Irish 
Tithes, and the Corporation, (he hoped 
Irish, too,) Reform Bill,—remembering 
also there was another question which 


/must come under discussion next Session 
/_—viz. the Irish poor-laws—it was im- 


possible, whatever opinions they might 


entertain on the subject, for the Govern- 


ment to postpone it further till next Ses- 
sion—they must then say decisivelythey 


| shall be or they shall not be. 


Colonel Perceval agreed with the hon. 
Member for Tipperary, in one thing, that 
the hon. Member had better postpone his 
Bill till next Session. 

Leave was given. 
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Mcsre AND Dancine.] Mr. Hume 
moved for “cave to bring in a Bill to 
repeal as much of the Act 25th Geo. 2., 
as restrains the Amusements of Music 
and Dancing.” [Zhe hon. Gentleman 
in rising to make this Motion from the 
Ministerial, instead of the Opposition 
side of the House, where he has always 
heretofore sat, was very loudly and signifi- 
cantly cheered by the honourable Gentlemen 
on the Opposition benches.] He said his 
object. was to promote the good humour of 
the House, if possible, by introducing a 
little music and dancing. ‘The fact was, 
that only his constituents were debarred 
these amusements. ‘The act was originally 
passed for only three years, but it was 
afterwards made perpetual. When it was 
sent up to the Lords, it extended to only 
twenty miles round London; but their 
Lordships added a Clause to give effect to 
the Act all over the country. The Com- 
mons however, would not consent to that 
Clause, and the Act was passed, therefore, 
in its present form. For fifty years it had 
been a dead letter; but for the last ten 
years, informers had taken advantage of it, 
and had caused great annoyance. The 


people in other parts of Europe were 
allowed their amusements, and he thought 


it would be much better to encourage 
them in this country, where the lower 
classes were too much in the habit of in- 


dulging themselves in drinking, instead of 


recreating themselves rationally. 
Leave was given and the 
brought in and read a first time. 


Bil was 
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MrnuTeEs.} Bills. Received the Royal Assent:—Sugar 
Duties; Indemnity; Corn (Isle of Man); Western Au- 
stralia Settlement, and Dominica Relief. 

Petitions presented. By the Marquess of Butr, for a Grant 
to the Scotch Church; and from the Merchants of Cardiff, 
for an Equalization of the Duties on Timber.—By the 
Bishop of GroucesTeER, from the Inhabitants of Fairford, 
for Protection to the Established Church. 


Frencu Duty on Woor.}] The Duke 
of Richmond wished to ask his noble Friend 
a question as to the Duties now imposed 
on English Wool imported into France. 
He wished to know whether it was likely 
that the amount of that duty would speedily 
be reduced ? 

Lord Auckland said, he must remind his 
noble Friend that the amount of the duty 
imposed by the French Government had 
already been reduced one-third. 
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The Duke of Richmond hoped that our 


Minister in France would ‘press upon the 
Government the propriety of reducing these 
duties still further, The French wool 
imported here paid (as we understood the 
noble Duke) a duty of 1d. in the pound, 
whereas the English wool imported into 
France paid a duty of 20 per cent. of the 
value. ‘The agriculturists of the country 
did not think that such a scale of duties 
was the reciprocity which they had been 
promised. 

Lord Auckland said, that his right hon. 
Friend at the head of the Board of Trade 
would, undoubtedly, give his utmost at- 
tention to this important subject, but his 
noble Friend ought to bear in mind that 
our own reductions of duty had been but 
gradual, and were not willingly acceded 
to. There had been some difficulty in re- 
conciling some interests in this country to 
the change, and there would, no doubt, be 
the same difficulty in reconciling some in- 
terests in France, however the change 
might be for the benefit of the whole 
country. 

Subject dropped. 


Education—Charities. 


Epucation — (Cuarities).} Lord 
Brougham, in pursuance of the notice 
which he had given a few evenings since, 
presented to their Lordships a Bill founded 
on the Resolutions relative to Education, 
which he had on that occasion been in- 
duced to withdraw. ‘The first part of the 
Bill had reference to the diffusion of Edu- 
cation generally. It provided also for the 


just and conscientious distribution or ap- 


plication of the funds granted by Parlia- 
ment for the purposes of education. That 
the funds so granted should be properly 
administered, it was absolutely necessary 
that persons responsible to the Crown and 
to Parliament should have the supervision 
of them ; and provision was made to that 
end. There was another class of persons 
named in the Bill as supervisors of chari- 
table trusts, whose functions would be in- 
quisitorial and quasi judicial, as the details 
of the Bill would show. These individuals 
were to be appointed by the Crown (the 
fountain of all such authority), and were 
to be empowered to take cognizance of 
estates held in trust for the purposes of 
education. It was proposed that this Board 
should consist of three persons—the Pre- 
sident of the Council, the Lord Privy Seal. 
and the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department. To these he would add, if 
it were deemed necessary, the Speaker of 
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the House of Commons. The power with 
which they would be invested, the au- 
thority which they would be permitted to 
exercise, and the duties which they would 
have to perform, were clearly specified in 
the Bill. The Bill provided that those in- 
dividuals should have a constant, and, as he 
hoped, a perfectly effectual control over 
estates held in trust for charities, so as to 
prevent their mismanagement or abuse ; 
and it would enable them to do every thing, 
as far as it possibly could be done to pro- 
mote sound principles of education; at 
first, by empowering them to consult with 
persons connected with those charitable 
trusts, for the purpose of advising them as 
to the course which they ought to pursue, 
and not to adopt any compulsory proceed- 
ing, unless it was found that this Clause, 
enabling them to counsel and advise, was 
utterly ineffectual. In that case, compul- 
sory powers would be given, in order that 
their instructions might be carried fully 
into effect. 
Bill read a first time. 


Sparin—(DrEcREE oF Don Cartos)]. 
The Marquess of Londonderry seeing the 
noble Viscount in his place, begged leave 
to call his attention to the subject with 
respect to which he had yesterday asked a 
question. He alluded to the Decree of 
Don Carlos, the authenticity of which the 
noble Viscount had questioned: he had 
been favoured by a correspondent with a 
communication on the subject, so that he 
did not of himself, or of his own know- 
ledge, aver theauthenticity of thedocument. 
His correspondent wrote thus :—‘ My 
Lords,—In order that your Lordship may 
be enabled to set the Minister right, I in- 
form your Lordship that I have seen myself 
the original Decree of Don Carlos; and I 
herewith send you a certified copy, and a 
translation of it.” Here, then, was the 
original decree in Spanish. Now, he 
thought he might appeal to the noble 
Viscount to institute an inquiry on this 
subject; he thought that he might, as a 
British soldier, urge him in the strongest 
manner to take effectual means to ascertain 
what the real construction of the conven- 
tion negotiated by Lord Eliot was? In 
his opinion a military Commission ought to 
be sent forthwith to Don Carlos, in order 
to let the country know what was really 
the fact. Troops, it appeared, were being 
embodied in this country, whose destina- 
tion was Spain; and knowing that the 
Spanish peasants were of a revengeful 
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nature, he felt that, before those indi- 
viduals went abroad, the point ought to 
be decided, whether the convention to 
which he had alluded, and which was so 
admirably planned, would be carried into 
full effect with reference to that force. He, 
therefore, called on the noble Viscount to 
ascertain without delay the true meaning 
and construction of the convention. 

No answer was returned to the noble 
Marquess, and the Subject was dropped. 


Delay of Business. 


Dexay or Bustness.] Lord Brougham 
begged to draw their Lordships’ attention 
to the fact that they had now arrived at 
the Srd day of July, and that, although a 
great deal of judicial business had been dis- 
posed of, no Legislative business of any 
consequence had been done. Not one of 
the great promised measures of the Session 
had as yet been brought under their Lord- 
ships’ consideration at all; nor were they 
likely to be from the progress which he 
understood had been made in them in the 
other House. Of the Corporation Bill a 
very few Clauses had passed through the 
Committee, and the Irish Church Bill had 
not vet been even brought into that House. 
To obviate the great pressure af business 
which must inevitably, according to the 
present course of affairs, come upon their 
Lordships before the Session closed, he 
would propose, as a means of expediting 
public business, that the leading features of 
those two measures should be forthwith 
submitted to the House in the form of Reso- 
lutions, so that the House might thoroughly 
discuss the principles involved in them, 
and, having come to an understanding 
thereon, leave only the details of the Bills 
to be discussed after the Bills themselves 
were sent up from the other House. 

Viscount Melbourne said, that if the 
general feeling of the country called for 
great and comprehensive measures, which 
required grave consideration, their Lord- 
ships must be prepared to make those 
laborious exertions which circumstances 
demanded. It was impossible for them to 
withdraw themselves from the consequences 
necessarily attendant on the consideration 
of such important measures. If the sug- 
gestion of the noble and learned Lord were 
acted on—if they were to proceed by pass- 
ing resolutions—he was convinced that no 
time would be saved. It would only be 
the means of superadding a considerable 
portion of supernumerary labour to that to 
which, in the ordinary course of proceeding, 
they would be subjected. 
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Lord Brougham said, it would be a 
fortnight or three weeks before the Muni- 
cipal Corporation Lill could be presented 
to their Lordships ; and in the mean time 
he thought that they might do something 
with the Irish Chureh Bill. 

The Duke of Wellington said, that it 
was necessary, in the first place, before 
they* could take any such step as had been 
recommended, that there should be laid 
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| determination to support by every means in 


before the House that information on which | 


the Bills alluded to were founded. If he 
were not mistaken, two parts only of the 
four Reports and appendices on which the 
Municipal Corporation Bill had been 
founded were at present laid before their 
Lordships. Although the 
considerable progress in the other Louse, 
still only two parts had been placed on 
their Lordships’ ‘Table. How, then, could 
they come to an accurate decision in the 
absence of the necessary information ? 
The Conversation dropped. 


Processtons—(IRELAND).} The Mar- 
quess of Londonderry said, he rose in con- 
sequence of the notice he had given, to 
call their Lordships’ attention to a circular 
which had been recently addressed to the 
Magistrates of the north of Ireland by the 
Lord-lieutenant. That circular appeared 


sill had made | 


to cast a degree of reproach on the Magis- | 


trates, who, he believed, were anxious to 
perform their duty impartially, and to the 
utmost of their power. The circular 
which he alluded he should now read. 
The noble Marquess read the following 
circular :— 


835. 


“ Dublin Castle, June 19, 


to | 


“« Sir,—The Lord-lieutenant prefers to any | 


public proclamation the present mode of call- 
ing your attention to the peculiar vigilance 
which occasions may shortly require, in tne 
exercise of your Magisterial duties. Ifis Px- 
cellency takes this course because he feels as- 
sured that your own inclination, as well as the 
interest you must naturally take in the peace 


and welfare of your neighbourhood, must induce | 


you to discourage proceedings so destructive 
of both, whether they have reference to the 


celebration, by procession or other display, of | 


the anniversary of an exclusive political event, 
or of an exclusive religious observance. 

« Should you, therefore, have reason to be- 
lieve that it is the intention of any party to 
make a display of the nature of that to which 


I have adverted, you will explain to them that | : i 
' processions. He had reason to believe, from 


such a proceeding has a direct tendency to 
provoke a breach of the peace, and is a viola- 
tion of the law, which it is his Excellency’s 
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e , @ name certainly ominous in Ireland. 
to him to have been unnecessary. It seemed | ; 


his power. 
“1 have the honour to be, Sir, your most 
obedient humble servant, “ Ws. Gosser.” 


Now, instead of a letter of this kind, it 
would, he thought, have been much better, 
if any disturbance were expected, to issuc 
a proclamation. But, instead of pursuing 
that plan and obvious course, the Lord- 
licutenant had deemed it necessary to send 
round this circular, which, he repeated, did 
convey, if not directly, by implication, « 
reproach on the Magistrates which they did 
not deserve. He should, therefore, be glad to 
know why this unusual course was adopted ? 
Since the passing of the Act prohibiting 
them (two or three years ago) he believed 
that no such processions had taken place 
as those that were alluded to in the circular. 
When he recollected the procession which 
accompanied the Lord-licutenant into Dub- 
lin, to stop which no attempt had been 
made, it did appear to hin that the conduct 
of the Irish Government was not distin- 
guished by impartiality. He had been in- 
formed that an individual who had held a 
situation in Dublin Castle, under each suc- 
ceeding Lord-lieutenant, for forty years, 
had been recently dismissed to make room 
for a relation of Lord Edward Fitzgerald— 
If 
that individual, Sir Stuart Bruce, had been 
dismissed, without consideration, after forty 
years’ service, to make room for another, 
it was, he conceived, an act of great 
harshness. 

Viscount Melbourne said, that the docu- 
ment to which the noble Marquess had 
referred explained itself very intelligibly. 
The situation of parties in Ireland (and 
it should be recolleeted that the subject had 
been brought before their Lordships), and 
the statements made by noble Lords on the 
other side of the House, that, owing to 
circumstances to which they then adverted, 
some disturbance was likely to arise on the 
12th of July, gave a complete answer to 
the Noble Marquess, as clearly pointing 
out the necessity that existed for sending 
forth that letter. The circular, therefore, 
was neither uncalled for nor extraordinary. 
It was very natural, that in his anxiety to 
preserve the peace, the noble Lord at the 
head of the Inish Government should have 
called the attention of the Magistrates to the 
law which existed on the subject of party 


the good sense which prevailed in Ireland, 
and from the exertions of those who had 
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influence there (which influence they had 
used to prevent the manifestation of party 
feelings on the 12th of July) that, not- 
withstanding the anticipationsof noble Lords 
in that Hfouse, no breach of the public 
peace was likely to take place The noble 
Marqui ss had said, this mode of procecd. 
ing was extraordinary, and that it would 
have been better to have issued a Procla- 
mation. But this course had been adopted 
in 1829, in 1832, and in 1833. On cach 
of those oceasions a circular had been sent 
forth. Wfere then were precedents that 
fully justified the proceeding. As to the 
OM ral observations of the noble Marquess, 
he should only say, that the Government 


of Ireland was conducted on principles of 


the strictest impartiality. With xr speet 
to the case of the individual to which 
the noble Marquess had referred, it was 
the first time that he had heard of the 
rrangement. The Lord-lieutenant had, 
however, a right to make what arrange- 
ment he pleased in his household. ‘These 
were points of which their Lordships cer- 


tainly could not take cognizance. 


i. 
S Ele 
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MOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, July 3, 1835, 
Minvutes.}] Bills. Read a third time :—Soap Duties’ Draw- 
back.—Read a second time:—Contempt in Equity (fre- 


Reform of Parliament (Seotland). 
Petitions presented. By Sir J. Jounstone, from the Ship- 


Duties.—By Mr. Porrer, from the Inhabitants of Shuic 
(Devon), in favour of Vote by Ballot ; and from the Linen 
Manufacturers of Omagh, for Protection to the Linen Trade 
(freland).—By Mr, H. MARsLAND, from the Inhabitants 


of Stockport, in favour of the Repeal of the Duty on | eg 2 f 2 
| Oh juries, &e., and when no evil was found 


Newspaper Stamps.—By Mr. Borruwick, from the Cor- 
poration of Evesham, against the Municipal Corporation 
Bill—By Mr. WinBRAHAM, from the Retailers of Beer in 
Stockport, to be placed on the same footing as Licensed 
Victuallers. 


New Sourn Wares.] Mr. Henry Bul- 
wer said, that he had an important Petition 
to present from this Colony, and he would 
not infringe on this occasion the very pro- 
per Rule laid down by the right hon, 
Gentleman in the Chair, were it not that 
by laying the case now before the House 
he should do away with the necessity for a 
Motion upon it. The petition was signed 
by 6,000 free inhabitants of New South 
Wales, and the petitioners claimed that a 
Legislative Assembly should be granted to 
the Colony. He would state shortly and 

imply the peculiar circumstances of the 
case, and then he would appeal to the justice 
uxt good sense of the Government to do 
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what was proper regarding it. The popu- 
lation of the colony consisted of 60,000 
persons. The revenue amounted to 
(35,0002. per annum. Over this large 
revenue, and large population, there was 
placed a Governor, exercismg an almost 
unlimited authority—an authority only 
limited by the Executive Couneil, th 
ereater number of the members of which 
simul body were named by the executiv: 
Government, and the remainder by thi 
Governor himself. This was a state of 
things that required a remedy, but tl 
(Juestion was as to how the evil could ti 
satisfactorily removed. The great dif! 
culties that stood in the way of granting a 
Legislative Assembly to this colony were 
first, the difheulty of finding a proper re 
presentative body, and next the difficult 
of providing a respectable constituency. 
Now, it appeared that at the present mo- 
ment there were 120 persons exercising thi 
duties of magistrates in this colony, and 
who were perfectly competent to fill any 
oiliee. Here, then, was a respectable body 


| of persons out of which the members might 
| be chosen. With regard to the construction 
‘of a constituent body, these questions 


arose—whether it would be advisable to 
admit into it persons who, having gone out 
originally to the colony as convicts, had 


| served their time out and had become freed- 


land); Lunatie Acts’ Continuance.—Read a first ame: — | men 5 and W he ther, uf they should not bx 


admitted into it, there still would be a 


| sufficient number of scttlers to constitute 
owners of Searborough, against any Alteration ofthe Timber | 


such a body. Now with regard to the first 
RY 


i class of persons, the freedmen, they had 
| been allowed for several years to exercise 


an indirect power over property in serving 


to flow from their doing so, no evil surely 
would flow from their exercising a direct 
power over it. But the number of freed- 
nien that would be admitted to the consti- 
tuent body would be very small. Exclud- 
ing them, however, altogether, there still 
was a large class of respectable settlers, 
amongst whom a constituent body could be 
found. There was one further question, 
and that was as to time. It might be con- 
sidered, that although it might be necessary 
to grant this great privilege to the popula- 
tion, yet that some time must elapse before 
it could be carried into effect. In his 
opinion that argument would be most 
erroneous. The practicability of all msti- 


tutions depended on the applicability of 
those institutions to the minds of men. It 


what the population now prayed for were 
granted at present, there would be persons 
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to receive it who had enjoyed the advantage 
of freedom and intelligence ; whereas, if it 
were delayed till a distant period, it would 


{Jury 3} N 


} 
} 
{ 
} 
' 


be found it could only then be granted to | 


those who had grown up in a state of bar- 
barism. Sir James Mackintosh had used 
the same argument ; he had said, that the 


present persons would be much more hkely | 


to understand and to appreciate 
of free institutions than those 
grow up in the colony hereafter. 


who would 


. } 
the benefit 


With 


these observations he begged to bring up | 
| the colony and its expenditure, any man 


the petition. 
Sir George Grey said, he was sure the 


hon. Gentleman could not expect that he | 
was to give any pledge at present for the | 


Government on a subject that required the 
most mature consideration. The present 


Act of Parliament by which this colony | 
was governed, would expire in the Session | 


of Parliament succceding December 1836 ; 


so that the circumstances under which that 
colony was constituted would have to come | 
under the notice of the Legislature in the | 


course of the next Session of Parliament ; 


and he would give this pledge—that before | 


any new act was brought forward for the 
government of New South Wales, his Ma- 


jesty's Government would not fail to give | 


the subject its most serious consideration. 
He had no doubt his Majesty’s Ministers 


would look at the subject with the most | 


anxious desire to extend, as far as possible, 


| of New South Wales. 


to the colony the benefit of free institu. | 


tions. 
Mr. Maurice O'Connell had great plea- 


} such inequality in the system? 


sure in supporting the prayer of this petition, | 
and was perfectly satisficd that the desire | 


for a Legislative Assembly was so great, that 
till it was granted the colonists would not 
be satisfied, and most probably that desire 
would increase into positive discontent. 


little consolation to hear it stated, that in 


Vew South Wales. 

60,000, exclusive of 25,000 convicts, the 
revenue had increased last year from 
132,000/. to 135,000/.; and if the 
gate of taxation was taken in proportion to 
the population, it would be found that the 
were taxed at 


The colonists 


agere- 


subjects the rate 


head. asserted ; 
were competent to manage their « wnafiairs, 
and where there were 120 peisons prope 
for magistrates, it would be stranee indeed 
if fifty proper persons could not be found 
to form a Legislative Assembly. Looking at 


would wonder how such enormous sums 
could be disposed of; the numerous ap- 
pointments with large salaries required the 
strony hand of reduction to be applied by 
those who, living on the spot, knew the 
value of commodities, and could judge how 
the public officers ought to be remunerated. 
The day was gone by when it was thought 
that the taxation and administration of a 
remote colony could be fitly regulated in 
Downing-street. Were not Ministers about 
to give to every petty corporation in Eng- 
land the direction of its own atfairs, and 
surely the claim of the petitioners, and the 
claim of the settlers in Van Diemen’s Land 
too, ought not to be resisted? In the West 
Indices there were fourteen different houses 
of assembly to as many islands, the united 
population of which did not amount to that 
How then could 
the petitioners be satisfied when they saw 
If it were 
meant to make the colonies valuable to this 
country, the people of those colonies ought 
to be rendered contented with their condi- 
tion ; and if England were anxious to get 


| rid of surplus population, emigrants should 


be offered an asylum where they were not 


| subject to military domination, but had the 

Mr. Hume could not but feel gratified | 
at what the hon. Baronet said, but it would | 
afford the subjects of the colony only very | 


two or three years hence the Act of Parlia- | 


ment by which they were governed would 
expire, and that then an attempt would be 
made to do something for them. The 
House ought to know that that colony was 
taxed to an enormous amount, more in pro- 
portion than Great Britain, and the subjects 
had no control whatever over the appro- 
priation to the amount of I»s., or any thing 
to do in the regulation of the taxes. The 
whole was at the mercy of the Governor. 
The petition pointed out a most important 
fact which had not been stated—namely, 
that while the free population exceeded 


benefit of free institutions. 

Sir Henry Hardinge rose to call the hon. 
Member to order, as the House had agreed 
not to discuss petitions. 

Mr. Hume replied, that the objection was 
to lengthened speeches of three quarters of 
an hour, for instance upon Municipal Re- 
form, when the Question would come in su 
many other shapes before the House. Here 
Was a petition on a subject which could not 
otherwise be discussed, and which, if de- 
bated now, would save the trouble of a 
regular and separate Motion. He was not 
desirous of detaining the House, but was 
anxious to remark upon a point not advert- 
ed to by his hon. Friend who presented the 
petition, that this colony, unlike most others, 


although so heavily taxed, had apy 
19 


not 
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control over the disbursement of the reve- 
nues. The request of the petitioners ap- 
peared to him extremely moderate, and he 
hoped that Ministers would mete out equal 
justice, and would not forget such an im- 
portant possession, because they were en- 
gaged in legislating in the same spirit for 
the small boroughs of the country. 

Mr. O'Connell would only detain the 
House a few moments. He was almost 
sorry that the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
George Grey) had been able to give so dis- 
tinct a pledge upon the subject, because at 
all events it prevented the adoption of any 
immediate measures, and to a certain extent 
deprived the colony of the sympathy of the 
House. As the existing Act would expire 
in December, 1836, a consideration of the 
state of New South Wales must necessarily 
take place in the next Session, and he hoped 
that a strong inclination would then be felt 
to give to the settlers all the advantages 
which as British subjects they were entitled 
to. Free institutions ought to be planted 
wherever they would flourish, and prero- 
gative ought to over-ride the rights of 
freemen only where the peculiar situation 
of the colony required it. The petitioners 
asked for a representative assembly, not 
such a mockery of legislation as existed in 
some of the West-India Islands. There 
were more free colonists in New South 
Wales than in fourteen of the West-India 
Islands. In giving a Legislative Assembly to 
New South Wales, he hoped that the dis- 
tinction between free settlers and emanci.. 
pationists would not be continued: eman- 
cipationists were entitled to every encou- 
ragement. A man who went out a convict, 
served out his time, reformed his character 
and habits, and acquired property, ought to 
enjoy all the benefits of his improved moral 
and political condition. After a Legislative 
Assembly had been given to the colony, the 
next step would be to give them the power 
of electing an Executive Council, so that it 


might have the entire management of its | 


own affairs, while it paid a willing obe- 
dience to the mother country. 

Mr. Bagshaw had heard the intimation 
of Ministers with satisfaction, and hoped 
that the state of the Cape of Good Hope 
and Malta would be taken into early con- 
sideration. 

Sir Henry Hardinge referred to the 
consequences of the Reform Bill upon the 
colonies, which it might be almost said to 
have disfranchised, inasmuch as the only 
Member now sitting as the representative 
of a colony was the hon. Member for Bath. 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer denicd 
that the remark was applicable. The very 
speeches made this evening showed that the 
colonies were not unrepresented, and that 
the House as well as the Government felt 
the deepest anxiety for their welfare. The 
general mass of the people, including of 
course the ten pound householders, was in- 
terested in every question relating to om 
forcign possessions, and would return 
Members well calculated to legislate in 
their behalf. Looking to times past, before 
the Reform Bill was in operation, he saw 
that East-India Directors then represented 
populous places, and they might do so still ; 
and it was one of the arguments used on 
the Reform Bill, that the Chairman of the 
Court of Directors was returned by a popu- 
lar constituency. 

Mr. Wilks said, that there was no Mem- 
ber of Parliament who might not be said 
to represent the colonies of the country ; 
and in his opinion the colonies were bette 
represented now than under the unreformed 
Parliament. 

Petition laid upon the Table. 


CorPoRATION REFORM —(CommMt1 
TER.)] The House went into Committee 
on this Bill. 

Clause 56, respecting charities, being 
proposed, 

Lord John Russell said, that it was a 
provision for placing certain trustees, to be 
appointed by the Town Councils, in the 
situation of the present Corporations, and 
not for giving to them any greater power 
than those Corporations now stood possessed 
of. Whether under the present Corpora- 
tions, or the Corporations to be created by 
this Bill, there was a sufficient control over 
the funds of these charities or not—laying 
aside the whole question of an intentional 
perversion of the charities to private or 
party purposes—it was a fact that the 
trustees appointed by those who had the 
management of the funds did often, either 
from carelessness or some other cause, en- 
tertain such a mistaken sense of their duty 
that the funds were not applied to the pur- 
poses for which they were originally 
given, or to purposes to which they 
might be devoted with very beneficial 
effect. It was, therefore, the opinion 
of himself and his Colleagues, that some 
controlling and — superintending power 
should exist for the purpose of caus- 
ing the funds to be rightly and directly 
applied. It was not, however, expedient 
that any provision to that effect should | 
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introduced into the present Clause, which 
went simply to the extent of giving the 
new corporations the power of appointing 
trustees for the management of the funds. 

Mr. Hardy wished to know whether, 
under the term “ Charitable Funds” was 
comprehended the patronage of livings ? 
If so, the disposition of livings in the 
Church of England might fall into the 
hands of those who were not connected 
with the Establishment. There was in 
the hands of the Corporation of Leeds cer- 
tain patronage of that kind, and he wished 
to know how it would be affected * 

Mr. Haghes Hughes repeated the same 
question, and said, that a considerable sum 
of money had been left to the Corporation 
of Oxford for the establishment of forty 
lecturers in that city, resident clergymen of 
Oxford. He did not know whether the 
Clause was intended to apply to that pro- 
perty ? 

The Attorney-General said, the Clause 
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applied exclusively to charities, and did not | 


embrace church patronage. 

Mr. Hughes Hughes complained that 
there was no Clause in the Bill which pro- 
vided for such cases as he had adverted to. 
[t was very true that it was now proposed 
to make those who were trustees of chari- 
ties personally responsible for any breaches 
of trust with which they might be charge- 
able, but that was rendered all but nuga- 
tory by the fact that no qualification was 
required from the members of the Council. 
If the provision were adopted which he 
should propose, some of the trustees at all 
events belonging to a liberal profession 
would afford some guarantee for a due per- 
formance of their charitable functions. 
had a list of no fewer than twenty-two 


to represent, and which placed considerable 
political power in the hands of those by 
whom they were dispensed. 
were given specifically to be enjoyed by 
members of the Church of England, and 


more likely to belong to the Establishment 


anxious that the former should at least 


have a concurrent direction in the applica- | 


tion of the charity estates. He did not 
ask that the Recorder and Magistrates 
should be the sole trustees, but merely 
that they should be associated with the 
fifteen chosen of the Council; and he did 
not see any possible objection that could be 
entertained to such a proposition. It would, 
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He | 
| would 
charities of a very important character be- | 
longing to the city which he had the honour | 


Some of them | 


| operation. 
as the Recorder and Magistracy were much | 


the 
| paupers, without some controlling and un- 
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in his opinion, secure the public generally, 
and shield from all suspicion of abuse the 
exercise of that power which naturally 
arose through the charitable funds. The 
hon. Gentleman concluded by moving that 
“there be added’ to the number of charit- 
able trustees of every borough the Recorder 
for the time being (if any) of such borough, 
and all Justices of the Peace acting in and 
for the same.” 

In answer to a question put by Mr. 
Estcourt, 

Lord John Russell said, that the Clause 
had no reference whatever to Ecclesiastical 
trusts as connected with Corporations. 
But that was, no doubt, a most important 
subject, and there was a notice on the books 
which would bring it regularly under the 
attention of the Committce in a future 
stage of the Bill. 

M_ Estcourt asked what would then 
become of Chureh patronage which was 
vested in Corporations, secing that the 
Clause contained no provision in that 
respect ? 

Lord Jolin Russell said, that under the 
operation of the Bill the Church patronage 
would go with all the other powers and 
possessions of Corporations, and the new 
Corporations would have the same power 
of dealing with it that the present Corpo 
rations had. The hon. Gentleman was 
well aware that since the Repeal of the 
Test and Corporation Acts, a Corporation 
at the present moment might be composed 
entirely of Dissenters, and be as competent 
to dispose of Church patronage as a Cor- 
poration consisting entirely of members of 
the National Establishment, 

Mr. Harvey hoped that hon. Members 
lay aside all party feeling and 
prejudice and come to the discussion of 
this most important question without any 
tinge of political or factious animosity 
They were all agreed on the principle, 
and could only be anxious as to the best 
method of carrying it into efficient practical 
He begged leave to put a case: 
in some small boroughs where there miglit 


| be only fifteen Councillors, unless there was 
than the members of the Council, he was | 


some Clause to provide that the electors 
should not be the elected, there would be 
an appointment without an election. ‘The 
trustees and the Council would be one and 
He did think, whether 
or poor, peers or 


the same body. 
trustees were rich 
connected power over the whole, they 
would only have a perpetuation of the 
abuses which were connected with the 
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present system. The trustees might be 
persons of the greatest wealth, high station, 
focal influence, and indisputable moral pre- 
tension ; but if they were not placed under 
the control of some impartial and responsible 
power, the charitable trusts never could 
be properly, beneficially, and satisfactorily 
executed. 

Lord John Russell said, he had already 
stated, in his opening address, that the 
effect of the Clause would be mercly te 
place the trustees appointed by the Council 
in the place of the present Corporations. 
They would have no greater powers than 
those now vested in the old Corporations ; 
even supposing the case, therefore, that the 
Council should all elect themselves, they 
would stand exactly in the same situation 
with the Corporations which now exercised 
the power of the trustees. It was another 
question, into which he did not wish at 
present to enter, whether they should dis- 
qualify members of the Council from serving 
as trustees,—the number being so laree as 
fifteen, he thought that principle might be 
attended with inconvenience, particularly 
in small boroughs. But what he had 


stated to the Committee at the commence- 
ment was, that in his opinion, whether 
under the present Corporations or under 


those about to be created by this Bill, there 
was no sufficient control over the funds of 
charitics ; and that, even laying aside the 
whole of the question of intentional per- 
versions of the charitable funds, it did 
often happen that the trustees who had the 
management of them, either through care- 
lessness or some other cause, took so mis- 
taken a view of their duty, that the origina! 
purposes of the charity were not accom- 
plished, and those for whose benefit such 
foundations were instituted received no 
advantage whatever. He had, therefore, 
stated it as his opinion, and that of his 
Colleagues, that some controlling and super- 
intending power should exist, by which 
they might be enabled to check and regu- 
late the application of those funds in case 
the local bodies who had the management 
of them misdirected or perverted them. 
The question in what manner that object 
could best be attained had recently been 
brought under the attention of Parliament 
in that House by the hon. Member for 
Southwark, and in another place by a 
noble and learned Friend of his (Lord 
Brougham), chiefly in connexion with the 
subject of education. That noble and 
learned Lord had since informed him that 
it was his intention shortly to introduce « 
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| this question on its 
| anv party bias, and solely with the view of 
|inaking the clause as satisfactory in its 
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Bill for the purpose of establishing a central 
Board of Commissioners, which should have 
the control and supervision of charities, «1s 
far as education was concerned, with certain 
powers of directing the trustees to apply 
the funds in a certain manner, 
formity to the original intention. He did 
not think that it would be advisable to 
introduce any clause to that effect in the 
present Bill; but he was of opinion that 
before long Parliament would find it neces 
sary to take up the subject. For his own 
part, he should be ready, either if any 
other hon. Member undertook it, to secoud 
and support any measure which he thought 
might be effectual for the purpose, or, if 
no measure was introduced into Parliament, 
as a member of the Government, he should 
be prepared to consider what course should 
be adopted for the purpose of securing a 
general, an efficient, and an intelligible 
control of the charitable funds of this 
country. At present he could only say, 
that he was inclined to consider the meu- 
sure which some time ago had been intro- 
duced by the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
Robert Peel) with respect to a certain 
class of chartered schools in Ireland, a: 
presenting a very fair model of a measure 
for that purpose, in which he (Lord John 
Russell) could at once fully and entirely 
coincide. 

Sir Robert Peel thought no one could 
for a moment contest the truth and im- 
portance of the observation made by th 


in con- 


|hon. Member for Southwark, that they 
| - - 
; should all, on such a question as the pre- 


sent, whatever might be their divergenc 
of political opinion, endeavour to conside: 
own merits without 


operation as possible. With that object in 
view, and there being no diiference of 
principle between them, they had first to 
secure the application of those charities as 
nearly as possible to the original intentions 
of their foundation, and in the next plac 
to prevent the abuse of them for any Par- 
liamentary or electioneering purposes, Thi 
only question was by what mode those ob 
jects could be most efficiently carried into 
practical effect. He agreed with the hon. 
Member for Southwark, that wealth, pro- 
perty, and station in society were not 
necessary guarantees of the due perform- 
ance of acharitable trust. The truth was, 
that persons were apt to undertake thi 
duty of trustees without at all considering 
the obligations which that imposed on 
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to the high 


socicty, 


them; and in proportion 
which they occupied in 
more important matters to eng their 
time, it was not likely that they would give 
all that detailed and continuous attention 
to the trust which, perhaps, its 
importance demanded. But while he agreed 
with the hon. Member so far, he must be 
allowed to goa step still further. Fle 
fessed he did not think, on the other hand, 
that any popular 

control would of itself supply a suilicient 
guarantee that the charity trusts would in 
all instances be properly discharged. He did 
not by any means wish to undervalue the 
usefulness of that principle. Efe believed 
that popular control would induce 
Council to administer properly the 
funds, to enforce a system of 
expenditure, and 
with respect to paving, lighting, and other 
local matters in which the interests of the 
borough might be internally concerned. 
But with respect to charities, be did 
think that popular control would be 
cient check abuses which were com- 
plained of under the present sys 
feeling would no doubt enter into the con- 
stitution of the Council, 
were advantages to be distributed, and good 
things to be given away, they had 
to presume the possibility of abuse, 
adopt the best means of preventing it. The 
whole of this country divided in 
litical feeling, and those ditters 
ion and prejudices existed 
not to a much ereater, 
boroughs as compared with large 
Indeed, he very much doubte 
severest contests might not, 

of elections, be traced to loc 

for particular families rather than 
broad and distinctive 
on great political questions. 
nant party must, according to all analogies 
of the Constitution, be presumed to be a 
body capable of committing an abuse, and 
therefore they ought to take some security 
that the perversions which had occurred 
under the old system should not be per- 
petuated under the new. Their first object 
should be to provide for the due fulfilment 
of the original trust, and then to take care 
that no perversion took place. He greatly 
regretted that the House was called upon 
at present to make any arrangement on 
this subject ; for he was most anxious that 
the fulfilment of these trusts as originally 
intended, should be secured, and the per- 
version of them to any but the specitied 


having 


ross 


interest and 
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to direct the amount of salary to be paid to | 


the masters of them, and to watch over 
their general management ; but it did not 
follow that a board appointed in Dublin to 
direct the distributions of the 
of the numerous charities in 

could attempt to answer the object 
their establishment with any prospect of 
success. 
they were proeceding to legislate with respect 
to these charities without sufficient infor- 
mation. He had hoped (and he would cer- 
tainly suggest it to the noble Lord) that the 
noble Lord would, before they took any 
step in the settlement of this question, have 
appointed a Select Committee for the pur- 


Treland 


pose of making a report to the House on | 
the nature of the charities connected with | 
some | 


Corporations. He thought that 
scheme must be devised by which a provi- 
sional arrangement must be entered into, 
before the Clauses which regard to charities 
supposed to be connected with the Corpor- 
ations, could be carried into operation. Te 
was quite satisfied that the charities ef the 
old Corporations, which were left undei 


bequests, or Acts of Parliament, could not | 


be transferred to the new bodies without 
making some intermediate provision. The 
nature of those trusts varied exceedingly ; 


for instance, some of them were left for the | 
benefit of the freemen, who were those ap- | 
pointed under a totally different system to | 


be in future the recipients of these funds. 
The freemen were, by this Bill, about to be 
extinguished ; in what manner were these 
funds, left exclusively for their advantage, 
to be in future applied? By the great 
Revolution which was about to be effected 
in Corporations the new trustees would 
find it exceedingly difficult to administer 
them according to the original intention of 
the donors. This dangerous question 
would also be raised by it, “ What is cor- 
porate, and what is charitable property ;” 
Now he thought it would comparatively be 
a very easy matter for nine or eleven gen- 
tlemen first to give a gencral view of the 
different trusts, to distinguish between 
those which could be considered only cor- 
porate property and those which were de- 
tached from the Corporation, and determine 
by what scheme they might be applied, as 


strictly as possible, to their original pur- | 


poses. He would, at all events, recom- 
mend the noble Lord to erase that Clause 
by which every person is prevented from 
being a charitable trustee, under the new 
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funds | 
of | 


He was very much afraid that | 
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| Bill, who is not a burgess. There were 
many respectable Clergymen and Gentle- 
men who were perfectly well qualified to 
become trustees to charities but who had 
no desire to mix in local politics or difler- 
ences, and who would, therefore, be un- 
willing to become enrolled as burgesses. 
He would not hesitate to go the length of 
saying that the man who had no direct in- 
terest cither in electioncering or Municipal 
purposes, would be far the most likely man 
to use his exertions towards the fair and 
honest application of charitable funds. He 
begged, in conclusion, to impress on the 
mind of the noble Lord opposite, that such 
a transfer of trust as this Bill effected, 
should not be made without due considera- 
tion and on the fullest information. ‘There 
was in one city so large a sum as 18,0007. 
a year disbursed annually under charitable 
trusts. How did they mean to deal with 
such property ? which must prove a bless- 
ing or a curse, according as it was well or 
ill applied. It would, he thought, be most 
desirable, if the noble Lord should not con- 
sent to the postponement of the question of 
charitable trusts until the House was in 
possession of the knowledge which would 
/ enable them to legislate properly on th 
subject, that he should agree to leave the 
further consideration of this and three or 
four other Clauses which referred to cha- 
rities, until the other provisions of the 
measure were disposed of. 

Lord John Russell quite agreed with the 
right hon. Gentleman that those persons 
who were best qualiticd to be trustees of 
charities would not perhaps wish to become 
He would, therefore, consent 

to strike out that part which required the 
trustee of any charity to be a burgess. 
With respect to the appointment of a Com- 
mission to which the right hon. Gentleman 
alluded, if he thought that appointment 
could lead to any practical result, he should 
not hesitate to accede to the Motion ; but 
he did not at present see that it would be 
attended with any such effect. Ifthe right 
hon. Baronet wished to have the Clause 
postponed till Monday, with a view to 
make any favourable alteration in it, he 
' would not object to its being postponed. 

Sir Robert Peel could not hold out any 
such hope to thenoble Lord. He would how~ 
ever say one word more with respect to a 
Commission. He thought that much more 
good might be effected by the appointment 
of some person attached to one of the offices 
of state, who would give constant reports to 
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burgesses. 
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Parliament of the mode in which the duties | 


of those invested with charitable trusts 


were fulfilled, than by the establishment of | 


any cumbrous Commission. Instead of 
dividing the Government of the country 
into a variety of Commissions it was his 
decided opinion that when any increase of 


its functions was rendered necessary for | 


such an object as that of watching over the 
management of charitable uses, that some 
person should be attached to one of the 
Departments connected with some of the 
responsible Ministers of the Crown, by 


which course all the expense of a Commis. , 


sion would be saved, and the danger of 


having such practices carried on under the | 


countenance of such a body as might escape 
the observation of Parliament, avoided. 


He would throw out, therefore, a sugges- | 
tion, the adoption of which would save a 


ten-fold degree of expense, that a clerk 
should be added to those of the Treasury or 
Home Office, who should have the dirce- 
tion of these charitable funds, and should 
have part of his time employed in some 


other business if it should happen not to be | 


wholly engaged by the duties imposed on 
him. He did hope, therefore, that the 


Government would give up the idea of | 


appointing any Commission, but would sce 


that the dutics of such a body should be | 
performed by some person in the oflice and | 
| the beneficent purposes for which they had 
i been left would be fully answered. 


under the control of some responsible Minis- 
ter of the Crown. 


Mr Fume hoped, that the Clause would 
that a! 
clerk would never be able to watch over the 


not be postponed. He was sure 
proceedings and control the management of 
the charitable trusts of the country. 
though the proposition of a noble and 
learned Lord did not 
views which he had taken of the system of 
charities as regarded education throughout 
the country, yet he agreed with the sub- 
stance of them. Ue was convinced that a 
general and superintending control over 
every charity in the kingdom, such as that 
contemplated, would be successful in guard- 
ing against abuse. Therefore, he hoped 
that instead of multiplying the number of 
persons engaged in the Departments of the 
Government, they would, where it was 
found necessary, appoint such a body as 
might be expected to watch with due care 
over the expenditure of thousands and 
millions of property invested in charitable 
trusts. 

Sir Matthew White Ridley moved the 
following Amendment :—“ Provided also, 
and be it further enacted, that nothing in 
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Al- | 


entirely meet the | 
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this Act shall extend, or be construed to 
extend, to alter, abridge, or take away 
the right to any premises, — heredita- 
ments, land, or funds, which may now 
be the private property of any incorporated 
company in any borough, whose title to 
such property is independent of the existing 
Corporation of such borough, and which 
such company may hold under ancient 
charters, confirmed by Crown grants, long 
usage, testamentary bequest, or Parliament- 
ary enactment, to and for the particular 
use and benefit of the members of such in- 
corporated company.” 

Sir Robert Peel wished to be understood 
as not having spoken of charities for the 
purposes of Education, when he adverted to 
the appointment of a Commission. 

The Altorney-General : It was impossible 
that the Bill could be construed to affect in 
any way the species of property alluded to in 
the Amendment of the hon. Baronet (Sir M. 

udley). The different descriptions of pro- 
perty to which he had adverted, were under 
the control of certain bodies, or what might 
be termed separate Corporations. He hoped 
that the Clause would not be persisted in ; 
for though it was impossible to deny that 
mich greater difficulty existed im legislat- 
ing on this subject, than if these charitable 
trusts had been of late invested, still he ex- 
pected that under the proposed system, all 


Mr. Pemberton thought the Clause ad- 
mitted of much improvement and wished 
it postponed. He would only say in the 
hope, that the Clause might be postponed, 
that the proposed transfer of charitable 
trusts would be a perversion of the intentions 
of the original donors. 

The Chancellor of the Kachegue r sug 
wested whether the final consideration of 
the Clause should not be postponed until a 
period when they might come better pre- 
pared for the discussion upon it. The in- 
tention of the Bill was, that the liability of 
the present Corporations with respect to 
charitable trusts, should be continued in 
the new Corporations, and it was therefore 
fitting that they should have a choice in 
the trustees. 

Mr.Cresset Pelham had understood from 
the noble Lord, the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, that the probability 
was that this Clause would be postponed 
with a view to referring the whole subject 
of charitable trusts to the inquiries of a 
Commission. He was very desirous that 
the question should be investigated by an 
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impartial and efficient — tribunal ; 
recollecting that some years ago a Commis- 
sion had sat for that purpose, he thought 


the labours of that Commission might be | 
made the ground-work of a new Commis | 
sion ; and among other objects, to avert the | 
danger of the hostile collision which might | 
be apprehended in the transfer of authority | 


from one body to another. 
Mr. Hume adverted to the manner in 
which, in Scotland, trustees for the admi- 


nistration of similar trusts were appointed. | 
| ment, and more especially with reference 


Of a body of twenty-one-trustces, the 
Council clected ten, and 
eleven. This formed a 


very efficient 


board of control; and perhaps the same | 
principle might be applicable in this coun | 
| making the members of the Council, ¢2 


try. He wished to throw out another 
suggestion. It was frequentiy the case 
that the burgesses were not sufliciently 
acquainted with the purpose for winch 
charities had been instituted, 
of the accounts ought to be open to general 
inspection, in order that it might be ascer- 
tained whether or not the legitimate object 
of the charity was earricd into effect. 

Mr. Harvey observed that it might be 


desirable to postpone the consideration of | 


the Clause, but that it was obvious that the 
Clause itself could not be altogether dis- 
pensed with. The old Corporations were 
ubout to be extinguished ; and it was 
necessary to take care that the goods and 
chattels of the deceased should be properly 
disposed of. If the property in question 
were left unprotected, it would be like a 
wreck on the shore, and thousands would 
be scrambling to come in for a share of it. 
It was important, therefore, that the pro- 
perty should be administered by trustees ; 
and the Clause had that object in view. 
The right hon. Member for ‘Tamworth had 
misunderstood him in one point. Te had 
never stated or contemplated that all the 
charitable funds in the country should be 
in the hands or under the control of a 
permanent board. All that he suggested 
was, that there should be a permanent 
board of supervision, to which the trustees 
of the different charities might, from time to 
time, be amenable. But it never, for a mo- 
ment, occurred to him that the actual ad- 
ministration of all these charitable trusts— 
thousands in number, and locai in their 
character—ought to be transferred from 
trustees on the spot, to a board in London. 
With respect to the Councils, in his 


opinion, neither should the members of 


them be altogether excluded from the 
trusts in question, nor, should those trusts 


{COMMONS } 


and | 
Council. 
' the Council were excluded, the consequence 


the burgesses | 
| of the trustees should be composed of mem- 


The whole | 
| persons, not members of the Council, who 
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he exclusively composed of members of the 
if from the trust all members of 


would be the creation of a formidable 
power in every town much greater than the 
Corporation. But he thought that a pro- 
vision might be made, that where ther 
were fifteen trustees, not more than seven 
or eight of them should be members of thi 


' Couneil. 


Lord John Russell deprecated further 
discussion of the Clause at the present mo- 


to the Question of whether only a portion 


bers of the Council. 
Mr. Clay could see no objection to 


officio, trustees. He wished for no limita- 
tion in the choice of trustees. 

Mr. Scarlett, while he admitted, that in 
small towns it might be difficult to find 


were competent to be trustees, thought that 
in large towns it would be highly expedient 
that the trustees should not be exclusively 
members of the Council. It was not his 
opinion that existing abuses would be much 
lessened by this Bill, which transferred 
power from an independent to a popular 
body, that had every motive to distribute 
their patronage for political purposes. It 
must be recollected, that although the 
burgesses themselves might not be in a 
condition to benefit from the mal-adminis 


| tration of these trusts, every burgess had 
| many relations, some of whom might he 
} in such a condition. 


Ifthe Town Council, 
a popular body, had the whole administra 
tion .of these charities, it was certain, if 
any reliance could be placed on experience, 


i that they would be appropriated entirely 
| to political purposes. 


Such could not be 
the object of either side of the House ; 
and it was, therefore, exceedingly desir 
able that time should be given for the 
consideration of the subject. Otherwise, 
they would not be acting on the professed 
principle of the Bill; which was that the 
funds in question should be administered in 
a fair and honourable manner. 

Various verbal Amendments were agreed 
to; and eventually the amended Clause 
was ordered to stand part of the Bill. 

On Clause 62 (Council to become 
trustees of all acts, of which Corporations 
were, ex officio, sole trustees ) being 
read, 

Sir Frederick Trench said, that he 
wished to know from the noble Lord oppo- 
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site if it was his intention to propose any 


Clause to prevent Roman Catholics or other | 
the | 


Dissenters from imterfering with 
patronage of the Established Church as 
connected with these Corporations. Under 
this Bill, Roman Catholics and Dissenters 
were eligible to be chosen on the ‘Town 
Councils, and, unless some provision were 
introduced to guard against it, such would 
have the disposal of the Protestant Corpo- 
ration patronage partly in their hands. 

Lord John Russell said, that he would 
refer the hon. Gentleman to the fact that 
the statute of Charles 2nd, which excluded 
Dissenters from Corporations, had been 
repealed, 


Sir Frederick Trench said, he did not | 


mean any discourtesy to the noble Lord, 
but he must say, that he looked upon the 
noble Lord in no other light than as an 
instrument in the hands of those about him. 
He did not mean to say that the noble 
Lord himself had any designs hostile to the 
Established Church ; but, seeing that he 
was only an instrument in the hands of 
those who had, he thought it behoved the 
House to see that the interests of the Pro- 
testant Church were not injured by this 
Bill. He considered that the noble Lord 
and those around him were utterly unable 
and incapable to carry on the Government 
of the country. The noble Lord was, in 
fact, in the hands of the great giant, who 
wiclded him, as his victim, just as he 
pleased. The object of his question to the 
noble Lord was to aseertam if the mterests 
of the Protestant Church and its patronage 
were to be preserved in the hands of men 
belonging to that Church? To that 
question the noble Lord thought proper to 
reply with a sneer, but he could tell the 
noble Lord that he should always do his 
duty in that House honestly, conscientiously 
and fearlessly, whatever view the noble 
Lord might think fit to take of his con- 
duct. 

Lord John Russell did not think that he 
had said anything to subject him to the 
imputation which the hon, Gentleman had 
cast upon his observations. What he said, 
had immediate reference to the subject 
before the House. The hon. Member 


wished to know if Ecclesiastical patronage | 
was to be exercised by members of the , 


Established Church ; and what he (Lord 
John Russell) said in reply was, that the 
Act of Charles 2nd, which excluded Dis- 
senters from Corporations, had been re- 
pealed by Parliament without any restric- 


tion, and that it certainly was not his | 
' 


c 
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intention to mak 
enact the ‘Test Act. 
Mr. Law said, that the efleet of the 
present Bill would be to nullify the 15th 
section of the Emancipation Act, prohibit- 
ing Catholics from at all interposing with 
appointments with the 
lished Chureh. He did not mean to 
he considered the danger to the 
l Catholics 
its patronage then other Dissen- 


ny NCW provision to re 


any connected 


er from the Roman 
ters: but he disapproved of any Dissenters 
having any influence over the patronage of 
the Church. It was true that Dissenters 
had been admitted to Corporations, and had 
thereby been concerned in the distribution 
of Church patronage ; but it should be re- 
collected that they were now taking 
property from the hands of the trustees, 
in whom it had been vested by the original 
donors, and were about to place it in other 
hands contrary to their intention. He was 
not desirous of establishing any test to 
ascertain the religious creed of Councillors, 
but some provision should be made to pre- 
vent Dissenters from interfering with the 
appointments of the Established Church, 
allowing them to do which would be as 
unjust as it would be to enable Churchmen 
to interfere in the appointments of Dis 
senters. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, when he talked of 
disappointing the will of the original 
donors, forgot how many souls were at this 
monient suffering in purgatory for want of 
the they Pave their prope rty to 
obtain. Asthe hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had been pathetic upon the disappoint- 
ment of the original donors, he would in 
his turn be pathetic, and appeal to him on 
behalf of the sutlering souls who had_ not 
had the masses celebrated for them, which 
much of this property was given for. At 
all events he could assure the hon. and 
learned Gentleman that his fears were 
vain ; for by the Irish Penal-laws, passed by 
a gross breach of the faith of Treaties, the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland were deprived 
of all power, directly or indirectly, to 
resent, either individually or as Corpora- 
tors, to any living, and these statutes had 
never been repealed. 

Mr. Law: That is in Ireland. 

Mr. O'Connell: Nor in England; and 
the Duke of Norfolk could not now present 
to any advowson, any more than before the 
passing of the Emancipation Act. The 
15th section of that Act kept the penal 
statutes in full force, and there was nothing 
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He was, how- 


ever, quite ready to agree to any Clause | 


preventing the interference of the Roman 
Catholic Councillors, under a penalty, with 
any appointment relative to the Established 
Church. 
this kind, as he might, in his own religion, 
for he considered the subject too delicate 
for him to meddle with; and @ fortiori, 
he did not wish to meddle with the eccle- 
siastical appointments of a religion with 
which he was unconnected. 


Mr. Law said that his point was, that | 


under this Bil] there would be no means 


of ascertaining what Councillors were Dis- | 
that they would not do any thing that 
| was prejudicial to the established religion ; 
but the Bill now before the Committee 
| would dispense with that declaration, and 
| enable 


seuters. He wanted those means, in order 
that Dissenters might be prevented, should 
they be so disposed, from improperly inter- 
meddling with Church property. As to 
the term of “ the original donors,” he ap- 
plied the term in a larger sense. He used 
it in reference to the numberless trusts 
confided to Corporations to be affected by 
the Bill. 

Mr. O'Connell would protest against the 
introduction into this Bill of any test 
to make a distinction between Dissenters 
and the members of the Established 
Church. He would repeat, however, that 
he should have no objection to impose a 
penalty on Roman Catholics acting im- 
properly in regard to Church livings. 


that the existing state of the 
lost sight of. Corporations 
open to Dissenters, and in many there was 
a preponderance of Dissenting members. 
Besides, there was no statute against a 
Dissenter possessing and disposing of the 
advowson of a living. Suppose that he 
(the Chancellor of the 
i Dissenter, still that circumstance would 
not divest him of any control he might 
have in the usual way over 
property. 
Dissenters from controlling the advowsons 


invested in Corporations was good for any- | 
| office as was now required by the law. 


thing, it was also so far good as to exclude 


Dissenters from exercising any power over | 
The | 


their private property in advowsons. 
late Mr. Wm. Smith was a Dissenter, yet 
who disputed his right to dispose of ad- 
vowsons? Now, hon. Gentlemen, ought 
to go the whole length of the principle, or 
not argue upon it at all. He confessed he 
would rather see all Church patronage in 


the hands of members of the Established ° 


Church; but that was not the question 
under consideration. 


Mr. Williams Wynn abstractedly agreed 


§ COMMONS} 


He did not exercise power of | 
| strictly to enforce the abstract proposition. 


Exchequer) became | 


Church | 
If the principle of excluding | 
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in the proposition of the honourable and 
learned Member for Dublin, as to the 
original destination of this property ; yet, 


after a practice of 300 years had violated 
| the theory, he thought it would be a gross 


violation of the rights of private property, 


He did not wish to dispense with any 


'check that was provided by law on the 


Dissenters (including of course Roman 


Catholics) from interfering with the pro- 


perty of the Establishment. By the Act 
which repealed the Test and Corporation 
Acts, adeclaration was required to be made 
by all persons, on taking any corporate office, 


Dissenters to assume 
offices without any check whatever. 


corporate 


He 


on a former occasion expressed his disappro- 
' bation of the Oath of Abjuration, because 
| he thought it inoperative ; but he at the 
| same time approved of the Oath of Alle- 
| glance. 
disapproved of any religious test ; but he 
thought that before any person belonging 
| to these corporations exercised any power 
‘in dispensing with Church patronage, some 
declaration ought to be made similar to 
that contained in the Act repealing the 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, | 
law had been | 
were already | 
| wished to state what he considered 


Upon the same principle he now 


Test and Corporation Acts. 

Lord John Russell after what had fallen 
from the Right Honourable Gentleman, 
the 
present state of the law to be, and what 
would be the effect of this Bill. The Act 
repealing the Test and Corporation Acts 


replaced the ancient securities by a declu- 


ration to be taken by every person assu- 
ming an office either under the Crown or 
in a Corporation. But that declaration 
was not to be a test applied to the con 
science ; and he was of opinion that afte 
this Bill should be passed, the same declara- 
tion would be required from persons taking 


Lord Sandon thought that as the Clause 
now stood, it would be a practical invasion 
of the rights of the Church, inasmuch as 
the power of presentation would be given 
to members of Corporations without any 
restriction, or any mode of ascertaining 
their religious principles. 

Mr. Wilks was delighted to hear the 
observations made by the noble Lord, the 
Secretary for the Home Department. He 
begged to assure the noble Lord, the Mem- 


ber for Liverpool (Lord Sandon), that 
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there was nothing in the law of England to 
prevent Protestant Dissenters from being 
proprietors of every advowson in England— 
nay, nor Roman Catholics. [Mr. O'Con- 
nell: Roman Catholics are prevented, but 
Jews are not.] What, then, would be 
the consequence of any such alteration as 


Corporation Reform— 


should preclude Dissenters, in any of these 


boroughs, from acting with the rest of the 
members of the Common Council in the 
dispensing of Church property? It would 
be to raise up that spirit which, for half a 
century, all parties had been endeavouring 
to destroy. If Parliament were to make 
any such distinction, it would tend very 
much indeed to defeat that general har- 
mony which it was the object of the Legis- 
lature to effect by repealing the Test and 
Corporation Acts ; and would create anew 
the tyranny of the members of the Church, 
and cherish afresh those irritations and 
that spiritual tyranny, arising from dissent, 
which it was the hope of all would be 
done away with by the repeal of the Test 
and Corporation Acts. 

Mr. Twiss suggested, that each Dissent- 
ing member of a corporation should make 
the declaration prescribed by the ‘Test and 
Corporation Acts; and that a Clause should 
be introduced to that effect. Another 
point he would suggest was, that corpora- 
tions of towns ought not to be invested 
with Church patronage under any cireum- 


stances, and still less so when, as would be | 
the case under this Bill, the members of 


the Corporations would be clected by large 
bodies of the lower classes, subject to many 
passions and prejudices from the influence 
of which a more select and better educated 
class of electors would be exempt. A 


tyranny of this kind would be much worse | 


than that of which the hon. Member 
(Mr. Wilks) had spoken. He presumed 
that if a separate measure had been intro- 
duced to deprive Corporations of Church 
patronage, it would have 
support of hon. Gentlemen opposite, but he 
did not see why they should not support a 
similar principle in a Clause in this Bill. 
There were in Liverpool eighteen churches 
to which the Corporation of that town had 
the presentation. 
testant clergymen should be going about to 
solicit the patronage of the ninety Town 
Councillors who were appointed by a body 
ten times as numerous ? 

Lord John Russell appealed to the Com- 
mittee, whether it was proper to protract 
this discussion, inasmuch as no amend 
ment had been proposed. He had already 


{Jury 3} 


to destroy 


| The 


| move would be to the effect that the pro- 


(to move upon that Clause. 


received the 
i and, therefore, he moved as an Amend- 
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said, that a declaration must be taken by 
the members of the Corporation ; it was not 
necessary, therefore, to introduce any clause 
to that effect. The question which the 
hon. and 1 Gentleman had raised, 


Committec—cl. 87. 


learned 
as to whether the Corporation ought or 
not to exercise the powcr of appointing to 
Church livings at all, was one on which he 
would not give an opinion. If the ques- 
tion should be brought forward, he admit- 
ted it would be worthy of consideration ; 
but this was not the time to discuss it. 
He therefore hoped the Committee would 
at onee pass the Clause. 

Sir Frederick Trench said, that it was 
his intention to propose an amendment, 
inamuch as he thought that this was cal- 


culated indirectly to do that which no 


| person would attempt to do openly and 


directly. He belicved that the effect of 
the Clause would be, whatever might be 
the intention of those who proposed it, 
the Established Church. If 


he had on a former occasion expressed 


| himself warmly, he begged to assure the 
| Committee he had done so sincerely ; and 
his conscientious belief was, that the noble 


Lord opposite (Lord John Russell) and 


; many of his Colleagues were nothing but 


puppets in the hands of the giant opposite. 
amendment which he intended to 


perty of the Church should be at the dis- 
posal of those persons only of the Town 
Council who were members of the Estab- 


' lished Church; but as he understood that 
| it would come in more properly in the 79th 


Clause, he should defer it till that Clause 
was proposed. 

The 62nd Clause was agreed to. 

On Clause 87th being put, 

Mr. Harvey said he had an amendment 
He thought 
in fact, Judges, 


Recorders, who were, 


| ought not to be placed in the dependent 


situation of seeking favour from attornies ; 


ment to the Clause, “that no person shall 


| hold the office of Recorder of a city, town, 


or borough, who practises at the assizes or 


| sessions of the county in which such town 
Would it be fit that Pro- | 


or borough is situated.” 
The Attorney-General said, he had no 


objection to the principle of the Amend- 
iment; and would agree to it, if it were 
| possible to provide such salaries for persons 
r filling the office of Recorder, as would in- 
| duce them to give up their practice ; but 
| the boroughs would not submit to the pecu- 
| niary burden necessary to effect that object 
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Mr. Hume said, the way to meet the ; Lord Brougham said, that there were 
objection stated by the noble Lord, was | cases in which the Judges were summoned, 
to enact, that no borough should have a | but there must be something peculiar to 
Recorder which would not provide the | justify such a proceeding. He did not 
funds to maintain hun adequately. | mean to say that such was not the case in 

Mr. Sergeant Tulfourd said, that as he | the present instance. He should not oppose 
filled the office of Recorder, he could state | the Motion. 
from experience, that his conduct as a | The Bishop of Hereford thought that it 
Judge was never in the slightest degree | would be better to have the opinion of two 
influenced by his practising as a Barrister. | of the learned Judges upon the question of 
{f the Committee should be of opinion that | the rights of the city of London. 
the adoption of the Amendment would | The Marquess of Salisbury could not 
promote the pure administration of justice, { consent to the proposition of the right 
he would submit to its decision, although reverend Prelate, which, indeed, he did not 
it would sever a tie which bound him to think to be quite regular, He should, 
the Corporation of the town which he | therefore, now give notice, that it was his 
represented. | intention to move that the Judges be sum- 

Mr. Sergeant Goulburn approved of the _moned, and that this question be put to 

Amendment on the ground that the con- them—whether matters relating to the 
duct of a judge ought to be above suspicion. ; vested rights of the Corporation of London 
It was almost impossible that if a Recorder | would be ailected by this Bill. He should 
was in the habit of practising as a Barrister | move that this question be argued by one 
circumstances would not occur which counsel on each side. He was not aware 
would be prejudicial to his character as a | that a Bill of this nature was ever referred 
judge. | to two Judges alone. 
’ Mr. Grote admitted the justness of the} The Bishop of Hereford said, that if the 
principle on which the Amendment of the | Bill was to be referred to the Judges, 
hon. Member for Southwark was founded, | he suggested whether this question ought 
but recommended him not to press it toa | not to be argued—whether, under the 
division, because, if carried, it would de- | charter to the city of London, Parliament 
prive the smaller boroughs of the advantage | was not precluded from establishing other 
of having Recorders at all, on account of | markets. 

the expense which their appointments The Marquess of Salisbury could not 

would then necessarily lead to. | possibly agree to frame the question in such 

Mr. Harvey withdrew the Amendment. | @ manner. 

Clause agreed to. The Duke of IRechmond presented a 
Clauses to 94, inclusive, were adopted. petition from Rhodes, Esq., a gentle- 
House resumed. Committee to sit again. | man residing in the county of Essex, pray- 

| ing to be heard by counsel against a certain 

part of the Islington Market Bill. 
HOUSE OF LORDS, The Marquess of Salisbury was very 
Monday, July 6, 1835. sorry to be compelled to oppose this Petition. 

Mivures.) Bill. Read a third time:—The Merchant Sca- | The subject had already been discussed 

antag before the Committee. If, with reference 

Petitions presented. By Viscount Duncannon, from the | to any agreement which the petitioner had 

Inhabitants of Leuchars, against Church Patronage (Scot- : 5 ° a4 A 

land); from the Inhabitants of Lennoxtown, against | entered into, he felt himself aggrieved, the 

granting Money for Additional Churches (Scotland); from ; matter ought to be investigated in a Court 

Siicrealeh orca iegg mh a 

St. Nicholes, St. Margaret's, a Serec gy the Abolition The Duke of Richmond said, he wished 

of Tithes (Ireland). justice to be done to all parties who were 

| affected by this Bill; but it would not be 

IsLinGron Marker Bitu.] The Mar- | doing justice to the petitioner to take his 
quess of Salisbury brought up the Report | land without giving hima proper equivalent. 
of the Islington Market Bill. It stated in | The petitioner stated, that in signing the 
substance the doubts that had arisen on the | agreement to which allusion had been made, 
minds of the Committee as to the rights of | he had been mistaken, and that the other 


PPLE EDI L EDD me 





the City ; and they wished to hear counsel | party had taken an unfair advantage of 


at the Bar, and that the Judges do attend | him. The petition ought to be referred to 
to hear the arguments and assist their | the Committee; and though it might 
Lordships. | oc asion a delay of a few days, still le 
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would say, let the petition be inquired into, 
and let the petitioner have justice. As the 
Committee had reported, it was no longer 
in existence; but when it was moved that 
the Bill should be re-committed, he should 
certainly propose that the petition should 
be referred to the Committee. 

Lord Brougham complained of the man- 
ner in which Select Committees of both 
Houses of Parliament conducted the busi- 
ness intrusted to them. He recollected 
some years ago, when a Bill was referred 
to a Committee of the other House, and a 
proposition was made respecting it, which 
was supported by fourteen Members who had 
attended to the evidence, down came sixteen 
Gentlemen who had never heard the evi- 
dence, and they decided the other way. 
The proceeding was, however, complained 
of in the House, and by acclamation the 
decision was set aside. In consequence, the 
Bill was ultimatcly thrown out. Such was 
the conduct of those Judges—not Judges 
of Oyer and ‘Terminer, but Judges of Ter- 
miner sans Oyer. This being the mode of 
carrying on the Private Bul business, he 
should always, as he had heretofore done, 
protest against such a course of proceeding. 
Noble Lords and hon. Gentlemen ought to 
recollect that on these occasions they were 
decidingrights as judges. ‘They were making 
laws which suspended in many cases the 
course of the Common Law, and of the 
Statute Law of the land. They, however, 
concocted laws, and decided on important 
points, in a way in which no judge or juror 
would dare to decide a case involving pro- 
perty to the amount of 10/.; that was, 
without hearing the evidence or examining 
the parties who were interested on both 
sides. 

Lord Wharncliffe said, their Lordships 
were acting as judges ; and if they read the 
evidence, they could always make them- 
selves masters of the subject. The evidence 
in these cases was always printed for the 
House of Lords, which was not the practice 
with the House of Commons.—{ Lord 
Brougham: Yes, it is.|—He had applied 
for evidence given before a Committee of 
the other House, and could only get it in 
manuscript. They were not, it should be 
observed, bound by the Report of the Com- 
mittee. They might throw out the Bull 
on the third reading. It was still a matter 
for their consideration, notwithstanding the 
Report of the Committee. 

Lord Brougham said, the process of the 
House was this; they referred a Bill toa 
Seleet Committee, and they placed faith in 


Islington Market Bill. 


{JuLy 6} Lower 





| evidenc 


{ had been made on the other side. 
} would make him, for one, vote on a private 





Canada. 


the decision of that Committee. It was 
just the same as the Court of Chancery 
sending an issue to be tried for the purpose 
of getting at the opinions of ajury. Their 
Lordships would unquestionably proceed 
on the Report of the Committce to whom 
& particular mquiry on the merits of a Bill 
was intrusted. That Committee was the 
body by whom the question was to be 
tried, and it was supposed that they would 
give their opinion upon hearing and sccing 
The House adopted their Re- 


port, because it was supposed that the 
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| Committee had fully and fairly performed 


its functions. 
The Duke of Richmond AGTC ed with the 


i sentiments of his noble and learned Friend 


much more than with the observations that 
Nothing 


Bill, unless he had listened to all the evi- 


dence, and seen the witnesses. 


Lord Wharncliffe said, he merely objected 
to the extreme principle as laid down by his 
noble and learned Friend. 

The Marquess of Salisbury said, that in 
his opinion no noble Lord ought to vote on 
a Bill of this sort, without, at all events, 
having previously made himself fully master 
of all the evidence. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 


LowER Canapa.] The Earl of Ripon 
presented a Petition from the inhabitants 
of Lower Canada residing at Quebec, on 
the subject of the present state of that pro- 
vince. He was not aware of any reason 
why the petitioners had placed in his hands 
this petition, except that they knew that 
he had always entertained the sincerest and 
most ardent wishes for the prosperity and 
happiness of the province, and had been 
desirous to contribute everything in his 
power to promote such an end. ‘The pe- 
tition was signed by persons chiefly residing 
at Quebec, and the numbers who had signed 
it were considerable. There were between 
five and six thousand of English descent, 
aud between six and seven hundred of 
French descent. The petitioners stated the 
gratitude they felt to the British Govern- 
ment for the constitution given them in 
1791, which they conceived was capable of 
being suited to all purposes of good govern- 
ment. They stated that the practical 
working of that constitution was not at- 
tended with the advantages they had anti- 
cipated. They complained of the law by 
which the rights of election were exercised, 
and stated that the efleet of it in practice 
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was to exclude/from the representation of the 
people those who would represent that part 


of the people of the province who were of | 


British descent; that the House of Assem- 
bly arrogated to itself a degree of power 
and authority that did not properly belong 
to it; and that the intervention of Parlia- 
ment was necessary to correct the evil. 
There were two circumstances connected 
with the province which were attended 
with injurious consequences ; these were 
the composition of the Legislative and 
of the Executive Councils. The first was 
composed of gentlemen who were appointed 


for life ; whereas the petitioners stated that | 


they should be elective, and they wished 
to see some efficient regulations made and 


enforced, by which persons who, by fortune | 
and situation, were independent alike of | 


the Government and of popular control, 
should be appointed. It had been his (the 
Earl of Ripon’s) duty, when connected 
with the Colonial Office, to attempt some- 
thing of the kind, and he had _ issued 
instructions to the Governor strictly to 
abide by that principle in all the recom- 
mendations he made to the Home Govern- 
ment with a view to fill up any vacancies 
that might occur in the body. As to the 
Executive Council, which somewhat re- 
sembled what the Privy Council was in 
this country, it would be difficult to say in 
what manner any change should be made ; 


but some change ought to be adopted | 


which would give that body a just claim 


to the confidence of the public at large. | 
It should not be composed in such a man- | 
ner as to render its members objects of | 
distrust and dislike to the community in | 


general. He need not state how much he 


agreed with the recommendations in this | 
petition. The circumstances in which | 
Canada now stood rendered this an un- | 
favourable moment for Parliamentary dis- | 
cussion respecting it; but he might be | 
permitted to express his hope that the 
Commissioners who had been appointed, | 
and who had now sailed—[The Earl of | 
Gosford (the Commissioner) was here | 


pointed out to the noble Earl|—he begged 
pardon, but he really believed that his 
noble Friend had gone—would have every 
success in the object of their mission, and 
that that important province would owe 
its tranquillity to their efforts, that the 
heats which were now prevalent there 
might be allayed, that the cause of ani- 
mosity might subside, and the country be 
able to enjoy those blessings to which its 
position and its resources entitled it. 
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The Duke of Richmond presented a 
similar petition, very numerously and re- 
spectably signed, from the inhabitants of 
Montreal. The petitioners stated, that 
the Judges were held in a state of depend- 
ence upon the House of Assembly, and 
they complained of the old French Feudal 
Law, which still prevailed in the province, 
and which interfered with the freedom of 
the sale and transfer of land, so as mate- 
rially to injure its value. He hoped that 
these subjects would attract the attention 
of the Commissioners, and that they would 
satisfactorily settle them. 

Petitions to lie on the Table. 


Fee cose recs. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, July 6, 1835. 


Minutes.} Petitions presented. By Sir GrorGr Strick 
LAND, from the Inhabitants of Keighly, for the Repeal of 
the Factories’ Regulation Act.—By Mr. Cotirer, from 
the Inhabitants of Plymouth, against any such Alteration 
of Schedule A, as may unite the Borough with the Town- 
ship of Stonehouse.—-By Mr. WiLLIAM Orb, from New- 
castle, by Mr. Brpputpu, from Hereford, and by Mr. 
Grotr, from Norwich, in favour of Corporation Refonn. 
—By Mr. Witii1am Duncomee, Mr. SHAW LEFEVA~r, 
Sir M. W. Ripvry, and Lord Viscount SANnpon, from 
various Places,—against Corporation Reform.—By Mr. 
SHARMAN CrAwForD, from Ougharale and Burrishoole, 
Complaining of Distress (Ireland).—By Mr. BaLvoun, 
from the Farmers of Deerness, Orkney, praying to be 
Relieved from the Tax on Carts in lieu of Statute Labour. 
—By Mr. Grorg, from Aylesbury, for Vote by Ballot.— 
By Mr. Pease, from Hartlepool, in favour of the Church 
Establishment (Ireland).—By Mr. Alderman THompson, 
from Sunderland, and Mr. NicHours, from Cardiff,—for 
the Repeal of the Reciprocity of Duties’ Acts.x—By Mr. 
Alderman THompeson, from Sunderland, and Mr. J. P. 
Mixes, from Bristol, for the Suppression of Drunkenness. 
—By Mr. Alderman THompson, from the Medical Pro- 
fession of Sunderland, against the County Coroners’ Bill. 
—By Lord Viscount SANpon, Mr. Alderman THompson, 
and an Hon. Member, from various Places,—against any 
Alteration inthe Timber Duties.— By Mr. WILLIAM Orb, 
from the Licensed Victuallers of Newport, against Ad- 
ditional Duties on Spirits; and from Newcastle, against a 
Graut to the Chureh of Scotland. —By Mr. CALLAGHAN, 
from the Cork Mechanics’ Institution, for the Endowment 
of Lectureships; and from the Farmers of Carrigalane, 
against Tithes (Ireland).—By Mr. Maurice O’CONNELL, 
from Mr. Robert Robison, for an Inquiry into the Conduct 
of General Darling.—By Dr. BowrinG, from Renfrew, 
against the Seamen Enlistment Bill.—By Dr. Bowring 
and Mr. Lister, from Bradford, and certain Persons at 
Dorchester, for the Repeal of the Stamp Duty on News 
papers.—By an Hon. MembER, from Stratford-on-Avon, 
against the Imprisonment for Debt Bill—By Mr. W. 
O’BrRiEN, from Persons connected with the Fisheries 
(Jreland), for an Inquiry concerning their Distressed 
State.— By Mr. F. SHAw, from various Places, in Support of 
the Established Church (Ireland).—By Mr. W. S. O’Brrkn, 
from the Physicians and Surgeons of Limerick, against 
the Coroners’ Act (Ireland). 


Titnes.] Captain Pechell rose pur- 
suant to notice to present a Petition most 
numerously signed from certain owners and 
vecupiers of land in the vicinity of Chi- 
chester, Arundel, and Worthing, expressing 
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their alarm at the recent decree of the 
Court of Exchequer in the tithe cause, 
Kemp v. Pechell, and praying for a speedy 
Commutation of Tithes. He wished to 
observe, that this petition had been put 
into his hands partly with a view of con- 
tradicting the observations made by the 
hon. Member for the University of Oxtord 
as well by other hon. Gentlemen who im- 
pugned the truth of the petition which he 
presented on the 19th of last month, which 
observations were certainly as unfounded 
as they were unealled-for, The hon. 
Member for the University (Mr. Est- 
court) declared his belief that something 
must have been kept behind that petition, 


{Jury 6} 
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the character of the vicar as it redounded 
to the honour and high reputation of the 
petitioner, He should, therefore, at pre- 
sent, state one fact only, which he trusted 
would induce those hon. Gentlemen at once 
to acknowledge the iijustice with which 
they viewed that petition, and which he 


| Should demand at their hands on the part 


as the vicar complained of, never would | 
| tenance any semblance even of & combina- 
of Exchequer, but for some great provoca- | 
vy | to be understood that this petition was by 
insinuating that he (Captain Pechell) had | 


have risked so expensive a suit in the Court 
tion on the part of the petitioner, thereby 


lent himself to the concealment of certain 
facts which would have materially altered 
the case ; but he was sure the House would 
join with him in expressing its surprise when 
he stated that the hon. Gentleman, the Mem- 
ber for the University of Oxford, had at his 
own request, received from him some few 
days before the petition was presented, the 
most complete and unreserved explanation 
of the whole case of the petitioner, which 
the hon. Member absolutely acknowledged 
to be one of very great hardship as well as 
one of a perfectly novel character. He 
confessed, indeed, that this was a great ad- 
mission for the hon. Gentleman to make; 
but he was not prepared certainly to find 


the hon. Gentleman afterwards standing | 
| of agistment, for any sheep sold before shear- 


up in his place, doubting the facts stated 
and opposing the petition as if he had 


been in perfect ignorance of its exist. | 
ence,—and declaring his belicf that some- | 


thing must have been kept behind. 


He | 


certainly dared hardly to express himself in | 


terms sufficiently strong to vindicate him- 


self from such unwarrantable insinuations | 
as to suppose that the petitioner, an officer | 
of unblemished honour could have descended | 
to the unworthy practice imputed to him. | 


At the same time, he was bound to state 
that in strict fact there were circumstances 


which were kept behind the petition, which , 


he would take upon himself to say, none of 


the hon. Gentlemen who took part against 


the petitioner would have wished to be | 


brought forward; and he should advise 
them to be careful lest he should now take 
this opportunity of letiing the cat out of the 
bag ; for in that case it would he seen that 


what was kept back was as disereditable to | 


VOL. ZXIX. {2%=)} 


{ 


of his relative. The House should know 
that when the disputes arose in the parish 
on account of the claim made by the vicar 
for the tithe of turnips, a vestry mecting 
vas convened by the parishioners with the 
view to resist so novela demand. ‘The pe- 
rincipal landowner and 
pplied to, absolutely re- 
he would not coun- 


titioner, as the 


] 
A 
ra 
a 


occupier, when 
fused to join it, because 
tion against the viear. He wished at once 
no means intended as an appeal from the 
Court of Exchequer ; but it was true, that 
it impugned the decree of the Chief Baron 
as being a case decided wholly without a 
concurrent decision; and being entirely of 
a novel character, it might have been de- 
erced without costs, according to the prin- 
ciples of justice and equity. A eaptain of 
the navy might form as good and as correct 
an opinion of this, notwithstanding the ob- 
servation of the hon. Member for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, as the Lord Chancellor 
himself, or even a representative for a 
school of grown-up-boys. He could assure 
the House that the farmers never could be 
brought to understand why they were to 
pay the tithe in kind of the green food 
given to their flock, which already paid tithe 


ing time, as well as the tithe of lambs and 
wool. ‘The farmers could not comprehend 
the justice of preventing them from peck- 
ing up their turnips outside the fold or 
hurdles, because the tlock was divided, and 
the whole of it had not access nor the range 
of the field at the time of pecking. They 
could not understand why they were 
obliged to risk giving their flock turnip- 
greens at improper periods, when the 
custom of the country and common sense 
indicated the necessity of pecking the 
turnip, in order to let it wither or die, 
or prevent it too soon running to seed. 
The deeree of the Chief Baron declared 
that unless the whole flock had access at 
the time of pecking, the turnip tithe was 
due in kind. In this ease, part of the flock 
had such access. the remainder bemg parted 
off by hurdles ; 


treading ma nibbling soiled the turnips 
' 


consequently the sheep by 


N 
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and rendered them unfit for the market. 
He apprehended that no diflerence of opin- 
ion existed as to the right of tithe of agist- 
ment for sheep sold before shearing time ; 
but he denied that there was any Teht in 
equity for tithe in kind of such turnips as 
should be oe ked up, and left on the same 
ground for the only purpose of better feed- 
the He asserted, that it im- 
ible PEE I COR ema 
pessioie to set out the tithes o! turnips so 
ial ie a Sarees, 
pecked in process of depasturage. Lhe 
Chief Baron said, there was no difliculty ; 
but that opinion did no show how it was 
to be Even the vicar himself had 
that it was impos- 
demanded a 


ing sheep. 


wow 
yeah 


done. 
very recently declared, 
sible to do it, and he 
wavinent im congequence, which was paid to 
rim for faar of another suit in the Court 
of Exchequer. Allowing every 
turnip to be thrown aside, the vicar could 
have no dues unless they were heaped, 
they had not reached a titheable 
form,—and there was no tenth heap, be- 
cause the turnips when pecked remained 
in their places; and it bad been decided 
that the occupicr is not bound to do 
more for the parson than he does for 
himself. The analogous case of grasses 
of all kinds successively strengthened this 
case of turnips, as they might be carricd 
away for feeding cattle and horses, be- 
cause they were only in swathe and not 
cocked; and the green meat was 
sary for the cattle, and difficulty existed 
in setting out grasses for tithes which had 
not yet reached a titheable form. Thus 
grasscs were exempt from tee on account 
of the difficulty of setting out ; and why 
should not turnips be equally ae? No 
one could dispute the difficulty or the im- 
policy of taking the tithe of turnips in the 
process of catage and depasturage by sheep; 
and he defied the Barons of the Exchequer 
and all the hon. Members to show how it 
could be done. The decree in this case, 
was given as bearing on those cases cited 
where turnips were actually removed from 
the iand, either for sale or feeding cattle, 
hogs. It was clear, that if the 
iurnips had been pulled and carried off the 
land, the parson would have been entitled 
to his tenth, for such turnips could be 
heaped ; and being carried away, the land 
lost the benefit of the manure made by the 
sheep. Such turnips, therefore, were car- 
ried out of sight of the tithe-owner, and 
he would be defrauded if he had not his 
ienth, though they might be pulled for 
fecding eattle belonging same farm, 

t it might be in ish. But 
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there was no case on record where tithes 
of turnips had been claimed that were 
severed for the use of sheep on the same 
ground for the purpose of manure, and 
ameliorating the land for the ensuing crop. 
Mr. Eagle, who might be said to hav 
lived in compiling tithe causes, had said in 
a recent work,— ina turnips are a pre 
dial small tithe,and where pulled and carried 
olf the land, are titheable im kind; but 
when caten on the ground by unprofitabl 
cattle or sheep not producing tithe of lami, 
or wool m the same parish, they are to lx 
agistment tithes.” The cases 
Chief Baron, were those of 
Kehard and Brown, 1697 ; Huimphre: \ 
and Stopher, 1705; Ringstead and Young, 
1768. Blaney and Whittaker were also r 
ferred to, } Now he ventured to say, 
that not one of these cases made mention of 
sheep or of pecking up the turnips. Th 
all alluded to turnips pulled ind carried off 
the land for feeding cattle and hogs ; and 
it must be observed that in those early days 
turnips were only raised on the richer soils 
and were pulled and carried away from the 
land. No one ever thought of feeding them 
off by sheep for the purpose of ameliorating 
the land for a succeeding crop. ‘This sys- 
tem had only of late years been introduced; 
and consequently the ye cases cited by the 
Chicf Baron wholly failed in establishing 
a precedent. He, on the part of the peti- 
tioners, thought that this ease should not 
have been decided against the farmer with 
costs as well as with all arrears for any 
turnips pecked up Ww ithin the period of : 
years. The petitioners had therefore shone 
reasons for viewing such a decision with 
alarm, secing that a line had been drawn 
beyond which they were forbidden to peck 
up their turnips, which to those acquainted 
with sheep cultivation must appear most 
extraordinary. Captain Pechell then ad- 
verted to the course pursued on a former 
occasion by the hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
and declared that it would depend upon 
them now, whether he should bring to light 
some stronger facts which would strengthen 
the case of the petitioners. The defendant 
had shown the most honourable intention 
throughout, and his conduct afforded a per- 
fect contrast to that of the plaintiff, who 
was his vicar. The only remedy now left 
to the petitioners was for this House to pass 
some law which would set at rest this most 
vexatious question to the agricultural in- 
ile that this 
petition be now brought up. 
Mr. Parrott, though he 
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the House very often, could not lose this 
opportunity of approving every word ex- 
pressed by the hon. Member for Brighton. 
The case of the petitioners appeared to him 
quite of a novel character, and highly in- 
jurious to the agriculturists, for whom he 
should always be found a zealous advocate. 
He considered it a great hardship even to 
pay what was claimed for tithes generally, 
which was the tenth of the produce ; but he 
considered the caseof the petitioners to bemon- 
strous ; and some remedy should be speedily 
applied. What justice was there in this 
claim for tithe of turnips in kind whilst in 
the process of depasturage of sheep? He 
trusted the hon. Member for Brighton 
would not quit this subject till the gricv- 
ances of the petitioners and of the country 
were remedied, 

Lord Sandon, as one of the Members 
alluded to by the hon. Member for 
Brighton, having taken part in the de- 
hate on the presentation of a former pe- 
tition, wished to correct any opinion that 
might have gone forth as to his wish or 
intention of casting any reflection on the 
statement made by that hon. Member as 
to the facts contained in the petition. ETe 
did not intend to express any doubt as to 
the authenticity of the petition; but he 
certainly had seen many petitions against 
the clergy which stated facts not afterwards 
borne out. He considered this not a party 
question, but one that required immediate 
attention; he hoped Ministers would 
speedily apply some remedy to prevent 
the recurrence of such vexatious proceed. 
ings as appeared in the petition. 

Captain Pechell, in reply, said, after the 
satisfactory explanation of the noble Lord, 
he should wholly refrain from bringing be- 
fore the House those facts which were dis- 
creditable to the clergyman, and which he 
kept in reserve unless provoked by hon. 
Members. He had received notice that 
other petitions were coming to him on the 
same subject, and it would depend on hon. 
Members whether he should remain quict 
or not. The Hampshire clergymen cer- 
tainly appeared to mark out the unfortu- 
nate naval officers for their prey and 
plunder, for he held in his hand a de- 
cree of Chancery in a suit just decided, 
* Richards versus Hulbert,” where the 
parson actually claimed the tithe of grass 
after the tithe of hay had been paid for the 
same land. The parson wished to squeeze 
twenty-four months out of the year, as he 
claimed tithe for the grass between the two 
crops, viz., from Michaelmas to Lady-day, 
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the Lords Commissioners decided, 
the same land which had paid the 
tithe of hay was not to be charged with any 
tithe im respect of agistment in the period 
between the two crops.” This decision 
showed that the exemption extended ever 
the whole ve ar, however reckoned ; and 
that it the 
calendar year or the historical year, as the 
clergyman intended it should be. This case 
t more vexatious, if possible, than 
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was in fact 
the case now before the House. He trusted 
the Session would not pass away without a 


remedy being applied to these annoyances 


to which the farmer was subject. 
Lord Stanley said, that though he was 
not perhaps perfectly justisfied in declaring 


to take 
ll, whi 


what course he mean 
to the Irish Tithe Bill, 
Lord, the Seeretary for Ireland, 

tained leave to bring in, vet : { 
taken an active part in all the discussions on 
the question to which the Bill referred, 
the House would, he hoped, excuse him if 
he stated a word or two how he meant to 
act with regard to this measure. ‘The 
noble Lord opposite (Lord Morpeth) had 
prepared the Bill, at least so far as could 
be collected from his speech on introducing 
it, in such a way as that it involved two 
questions——two points of principle totally 
distinct from each other. One of these he 
(Lord Stanley) considered very desirable, 
the other so objectionable that no persuasion 
—no consideration whatever, could induce 
him to support a Bill 
principle. He was placed, 
this difliculty—that he could not oppose o1 
support the Bull second 

without approving or condemning both the 
principles included in it. He would then 
offer the Bill no opposition on its second 
reading, with this distmect understanding, 
that he would take the earliest opportunity 
of objecting, when the one of the two prin- 
ciples to which he had alluded could be 
considered separately, to that by which the 
property of the Church* was intended to be 
appropriated to other than Ecclesiastical 
purposes. With this reservation he would 
give the second reading of the Bill no op- 
position, but he hoped some time would be 
allowed after the Bill was printed for the 
consideration of the details, and for the 
purpose of seeing how far individual cases 
alluded to in the Report of the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Commissioners, would be affected by it. 
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House went into Committee on the Muni- 
cipal Corporation Reform Bill. 

Lord J. Russell said, that he thought it 
right to bring the 79th Clause, which had 
on a former night been postponed, as soon 
as possible under the notice of the Com- 
mittee. It was altered in a great many 
points, and a considerable number of the 
changes which had been made in it were 
made in accordance with the amendments 
proposed by several hon. Members. He 
thought it necessary to mention two of 
these alterations. By the first, the Town 
Council were made liable to the payment of 
the capital as well as the interest of the 
debts of the Corporation ; and by the se- 
cond they were not at liberty to lower the 
rate until this debt of the Corporation was 
satisfied. 

The Clause as amended having then been 
read, 

Sir PR. Pecl said, that in case a surplus 
should remain after providing for municipal 
purposes, he hoped that the ‘Town Council 
would not have the power of alienating 
what was considered corporate property. 
The Corporations had, in many instances, 
large estates, which in all probability would 
increase in value under a system of good 
government. Now, he apprehended that 
under the Bill, as it then stood, or at least 
as it was originaliy introduced, the Town 
Council would be invested with all the 
legal powers which the existing Corpora- 
tions possessed ; and according to the con- 
struction put on the law by the Court of 
King’s Bench and other judicial tribunals, 
the Town Council might be enabled to 
alienate the property of the Corporation. 
The Corporation of the town of Derby im- 
posed a rate at one time for the purpose of 
lighting and watching, under an Act called 
the County-rate Act. By this Act the 
Corporation of this town were empowered 
to levy a rate for certain municipal pur- 
poses. The Corporation of the town im- 
posed that rate. It was objected to by 
some of the inhabitants on the ground 
that there were in the hands of the Cor- 
poration, sufficient funds to answer the 
object for which the rate was imposed. 
They alleged that they ought not to be 
called on to pay a rate in the shape of a 
county-rate until the funds of the Corpora- 
tion were proved to be exhausted. In the 
Court of King’s Bench, however, it was 
ruled (Lord Ellenborough being the Chief 
Justice) that they had no power to compel 
the Corporation to apply corporate property 
to municipal purposes and the validity of 
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the rate was accordingly established. Lord 
Ellenborough ruled too, in that case, that 
except in certain instances, in which Ec- 
clesiastical property was left within the 
control of the Corporation, the Corporation 
did possess the power of alienating its pro- 
perty and applying it to corporate, as dis- 
tinguished from municipal purposes. Here 
might then be a case in which a clear sur- 
plus, arising from property belonging to 
the existing Corporations, would be placed 
at the disposal of the new body called th 
Town Council, and which might by them 
be applied to “corporate purposes,” in the 
altered acceptation of the terms. What he 
desired, then, was, that if any such case as 
that to which he alluded should oceur (and 
he admitted that it was likely to be of rare 
occurrence) the Town Council should not 
have the power of distributing or alienating 
corporate property without the authority of 
the Privy Council or some higher power. 

Lord John Russell said, that he had pro 
vided for the case which the right hon. 
daronet anticipated. 

Sir Robert Peel said, it was difficult to 
amend the Bill even when the amendments 
were assented to. There was what ap- 
peared to be a discrepancy between the Bill 
and one of the schedules in an important 
particular, to which he begged leave to call 
the attention of the noble Lord. In page 
ten, line ten, the Clause assumed that the 
particular species of property for which an 
individual was entitled to vote should be 
described on the burgess roll: the words 
were these—“ And no person shall be ad- 
mitted to vote at any such election except 
at the booth alletted for the part wherein 
the house, warehouse, counting-house, or 
shop occupied by him, as described in the 
burgess roll, may be.” It contemplated a 
distinct description of the nature of the 
property out of which the qualification 
arose, following the principle of the Reform 
Bill, as was indeed absolutely necessary in 
order to guard against those cases of frau- 
dulent description which otherwise were 
likely to occur. If the noble Lord, how- 
ever, looked at schedule D, he would find 
that there was no column for a description 
of the property, but only for the street in 
which it was situate. Arguing from the 
analogy of the Reform Bill, and on every 
principle of common sense, there should be 
a third column containing a_ specific de- 
scription of the property out of which the 
franchise arose: at present the schedule 
was at variance with the enacting parts of 
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Lord John Russell said, his attention 
had already been directed to the point, 
and he should take care to remedy the dis- 
crepancy. He might take that opportunity 
of mentioning his intention (although not 
intimately connected with this Clause) in 
relation to the question of wards. He pro- 
posed to carry the principle of dividing the 
town into wards further than it was carried 
at present by the Bill. He proposed that 
the Privy Council should direct a town 
with 12,000 inhabitants, and not more 
than 18,000 to be divided into two wards ; 
when there were 18,000, and not more 
than 24,000 inhabitants, the town should 
be divided into three, and not more than 
four wards ; and where the population ex- 
ceeded 24,000, the town should be divided 
into wards, providing that not less than six 
Councillors should be elected by cach, so 
that two should go out annually at every 
clection. 

Mr. Wilks thought it would be highly | 
inconvenicnt, after the amendments pro- | 
posed by the noble Lord (Russell) in the 
Clause now under consideration, to discuss | 
it to-night, at least before those amend- | 
ments were placed in a printed shape in 
the hands of hon. Members. Other pro- 
positions were to be made, and how could 
they proceed, when, for anything they 
knew, their amendments had been antici- 
pated by the noble Lord? He hoped the 
noble Lord would consent to postpone it 
till a later hour in the evening—say ten 
o'clock, when they would be better pre- 
pared to deal with it. 

Sir Robert Peel begged to call the at- 
tention of the noble Lord to another point. 
The rate to be levied was to be in the 
nature of a county-rate, and that was the | 
form used in previous Acts of Parliament. 
The clause provided, that the council should 
not be empowered to receive an appeal | 
against that rate, but it assumed that there | 
might be an appeal against the rate made | 
by an individual, the words being—*‘ and | 
if any person shall think himself aggrieved 
by any such rate, it shall be lawful, &c.” 
Now, there was no appeal on the part of 
an individual against the county-rate ; that 
appeal must be made by parishes. The | 
law required that the rate should be of the | 
nature of a county-rate, and yet it antici- 
pated an appeal against it, while there could | 
ve no such appeal, for though there might | 
be an appeal by a parish, there could be 
none by an individual. 

Mr. S. Lefevre said, that an individual 
might appeal on the part of his parish. 
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Sir Robert Peel maintained that the rate 
being in the nature of a county-rate, an 
individual could not say that he was him- 
self improperly rated. The law required 
that the appeal should be by a parish. 

Lord John Russell and the Solicitor- 
General said a few words which were in- 
audible. 

Mr. Wilks thought the Clause required 
correction in more than one particular. In 
its present state it would be impossible to 
carry it into practice ; he, therefore, pressed 
on the noble Lord the importance of post- 
poning it till they could better judge of the 
alterations which had been made in it. 

Sir Robert Peel had no doubt, if it re- 
mained in its present vague and indefinite 
shape, much inconvenience would arise, 
and great expense would be incurred in 
useless litigation. In his opinion it would 
be highly expedient to separate the pay- 
ment on account of poor-rate from that 
payable for borough-rate. ‘Thus, should 
the whole payment be 2s. 6d., Ls. Od. might 
be paid on account of the poor, and 1s. for 
the borough; the whole 2s. 6d ought to be 
applied for at one and the same time, for 


| he was fully aware of the aggravation of 


the burthen of payment which separate 
applications oceasioned, but his wish was 
that the 1s. 6d. and the 1s. might be set 
down in the account as separate items, 

On a subsequent part of the Clause, 

Sir Robert Peel called the attention of 
the House to the necessity which there 
existed to make provision for the payment 
of the debts of a Corporation. He knew 
the case of a Corporation which for up- 
wards of 200 years had remained in pos 
session of a certain quantity of frechold 
property, that freehold was now claimed on 


| behalf of the poor of the parish, and pro 


ceedings in Chancery had been instituted 
The only result of 
those proceedings up to the present time 
was, that costs had been incurred to 
the amount of 1,000/.; of that 5002. had 
been paid. Now, suppose the suit were to 
be decided against the Corporation, who 
was to pay the remaining 5O00/.? It was 
true that the tolls were not alienable till 
the debts of the Corporation were paid, but 
he entreated the House not to agree to an 


; enactment which would have the efiec* of 


continuing tolls that might ruin the town. 
He felt quite assured that the present Bill 
ought not to be disposed of until some pro- 
vision were made for paying the debts of a 
Corporation. The matter ought not now 
to be passed over, but some specific and 
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distinct mode should be provided by bo- 
rough rate or otherwise for paying those 
debts. 

Mr. Harvey said, that if the suit to 
which the right hon, Baronet alluded were 
decided against the Corporation, they 
would cease to be possessors of property 
which they ought long since to have given 
up: the Bill would put them in no worse 


situation than they would have been in if 


such Bill had never existed. As to the 
costs, he apprehended that in 99 cases out 
of 100 the Corporation would not have to 


o . : . . 
pay costs if the suits were decided against 


them. 

Sir William Follett begged to call the 
attention of the noble Lord (Russell) to 
what he deemed to be a very important 
defect in this Clause. Much had been said 
about the power claimed by the existing 
Corporations to alienate their property ; but 
the effect of this Clause would be to em- 
power the new Corporations to alienate the 
whole of the corporate property. The 
Clause stated that the Corporations should 
pay off all existing debts, before they ap- 
plicd any of the corporate property to Mu- 
nicipal purposes. ‘This would compel the 
new Corporations, immediately on assum- 
ing their functions, to impose a rate on the 
burgesses, which would not fail to excite 
considerable discontent. He hoped the 
noble Lord would take this point into con- 
sideration. Again he would ask the noble 
Lord what he intended to do with respect 
not to the mere bond debtor, but to the 
mortgagecs and other real securities held 
by persons from the Corporation? If any 
power were given to the new Corporations 
to dispose of the corporate property, it 
should only be with a view to enable them 
to pay off mortgages and other real incum- 
brances, and not an absolute power to sell 
the property without reference to those 
special obligations. He would suggest, 
however, that it should not be compulsory 
either on the Corporation to redeem, or on 
the creditors to call in their money on 
mortgage of corporate property ; but that 
the Bill should leave it as a matter of pri- 
vate arrangement between the parties. 

Lord John Russell said, that as he had 
read the Clause, the new corporate bodies 
would certainly be at liberty to apply the 
money derived from the corporate property 
from time to time as they thought fit. He 
perfectly agreed with the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, that the rents and profits of 
the corporate property should be lable to 
the debts of the Corporation; but that the 
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corporate body should not be obliged to 
proceed immediately to pay off their debt: 
altogether. He did not think the Corpo- 
ration should have the power of alienating 
the corporate property contrary to the pur- 
poses to which it had been previously made 
legally liable, but all necessary powers for 
the general purposes of the town ought to 
be granted to them. ‘The Clause undoubt- 
edly deserved to be well considered ; and it 
on the Report being brought up he should 
find it necessary to adopt any of the Amend- 
ments suggested, he would readily do so. 

Mr. Hughes Hughes said, that thi 
Clause embraced so many distinct and im- 
portant topies, that it was utterly hopeless 
to attempt to accomplish all the objects 
which it sought to obtain by one Clause. 
Indeed, there was in the Clause sufficient 
matter to constitute a Bill by itself, and he 
hoped the noble Lord would withdraw thi 
Clause, and introduce a distinct measure in 
relation to the several subjects contained in 
it. 

Lord John Russell could not quite aceed 
to the suggestion of the hon, Gentleman. 
He thought it was a Clause that properly 
belonged to the present Bill; but after th 
discussion that had taken place, and consi- 
dering that there were several points cd 
serving consideration, he did not 
whether it would not be better to divid 
the Clause into two Clauses on bringing 
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lause 06 being put, 

Sir John Wroltesley stated, that as th 
Clause stood, the counties would be reim- 
bursed for the expenses of prosecuting at 
the assizes offences committed in corporat: 
towns. He thoueht that the borough 
funds should also be liable for a payment 
of a portion of the salarics of the officers of 
the assize courts. He therefore proposed, 
as an Amendment, that after the word 
‘ witnesses,” the words “ together with a 
proportion of the salaries of the oflicers of 
the gaol, and the costs for repairing and 
enlarging it,” should be inserted. 

Mr. Bonkam Carter observed, that there 
would be quarter sessions in most of the 
corporate towns, at which the greater por- 
tion of the oflences committed in them 
would be tried, and of course the expense 
of them would fall wholly on these towns. 
The number of cases sent to the assizes 
would be very small, and the expense so 
trifling that it would not be worth while 
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to encumber the Bill with this Amend. 


ment. 


Amendment withdrawn, and Clause 


agreed to. 

~ On the 98th Clause being read, enact 
ing, that borough courts of record should 
be holden as heretofore, but in certain case 
with extended juri: 
or in his absenee, or where there was no 
Recorder, the Mayor to be sole judge ; the 
court to have jurisdiction in actions of as- 


sumpsit, covenant, and debt, whether th 





ction, the Recorder, 


debt be by specialty or on simple contract, 
and all actions of trover for ppt: se 
and chattels, provided the sum or damage 
sought to be recovered, did not excec a 201. 
and also all actions of ejectment “i bith 
landlord and tenant, whercin the annual 
rent of the premises of which possession 
was sought to be recovered did not exceed 
201. ; the judge of such conrt empowered 
to make rulcs for the practice of the court, 
but no such rules to have force until they 
had been allowed and confirmed by three or 
more judges of the superior courts of com- 
mon law at Westminster Hall, was then 
read. 

Mr. Charles Buller expressed his sur- 
prise to find that the Clause established a 
bad system of Local Courts. Not enly was 
a non-resident Recorder maintained in spit 
of the objvetions which now existed to that 
practice, prisoners being often coutined in 
gaol for three months waiting for trial 
an incompetent Judge wa S pro wided. The 
Clause made no provis 
the Recorder, and enacted that in his absence 
the Mayor should preside in the court. 











ton for the residence of 


Phe Mayor by previous Clauses was to hav 
the burgess roll under his care, to act as a 
justice of the peace, to be the Return- 


ing Officer at elections, to be at ihe head | 


of the Watch Committee, to be Chairman of 
the Council, and now, by this Clause, he 
was to act as Judge of a Court of Record. 
The Clause revived the Courts of Record, 
together with their defective progress, and 
their election of jurors from a small circuit; 
besides which, the proceedings were to be 
absolutely final, and not to be carried by 
appeal to the courts above. Out of 150 
boroughs there were only twenty-two in 
which these courts had not fallen into dis- 
use, and in those boroughs the jurisdiction 
was, as appeared by the Report of the Com- 
missioners, matter of just and bitter com- 
plaint. He was 2 friend to the establish- 
ment of a well-digested and effective system 
of local jurisdiction ; but in this revival of 
ancient Courts of Record, with their faulty 
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their business by means of wards, and he 
might mention Ludlow as one; and, for 
his part, he should wish to sec the privileges 
of those boroughs preserved to them wher- 
ever the system had been found to work 
well. He thought, however, that the 
power of division was one which ought to 
rest with the Parliament rather than with 


Corporation Reforin— 


the Crown; but still, as the intention of 


the noble Lord’s Bill was to confer it upon 
the Crown, he certainly should be sorry to 
see it limited, as this Clause proposed. 
There might be double the number 
voters in one borough that there was in 
another ; and surely if this point was to be 
determined by the Crown, it was uo more 
than fair that the Crown should be left 
something like the exercise of a diseretion 
with respect to the division into wards. 
But the noble Lord’s Clause laid down 
nothing like a principle. It did not appear 
whether the divisions were to be eilected by 
a reference to the number of burgesses, by 
the number of inhabitants considered in 
connexion with the payment of rates and 
taxes, or by the gross number of the popu- 
lation of men, women, and children, of the 
borough ; and if no rule were necessary to 
be prescribed to the Crown in this respect, 
surely no rule should be laid down as to 
the number of wards into which a borough 
should be divided. 

Lord John Russell defended the Clause, 
and contended that it was an object of de- 
sire that in all boroughs where the popula- 
tion was under 12,000, there should be 
only one election for the whole of the Ojfi- 
vers of the Corporation, Experience, he 
submitted, had proved that in small bo- 
roughs the ward system was anything but 
desirable. 

Mr. Grote Was ead to find that the 
noble Lord did not mean to make any con- 
cession to the right hon. Baronet opposite, 
as he (Mr. Grote) considered the Clause 
which was now proposed would be a very 
great improvement of the Bill. It might, 
however, be well to establish some mini- 
mum in reference to the payment of rates 
and taxes to regulate the division of a bo- 
rough into wards. 

Sur Robert Peel thought that establishing 
a minimum of rate payers would be a very 
good principle to go upon, and such a test, 
he must say, would be obviously much bet- 
ter than if they were to be guided solely 
by the total number of men, women, and 
children. He was surprised, he must con- 
fess, to hear the hon. Gentleman, the Mem- 
ber for the City of London, condemning a 
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system which prevailed im that City, 


which was held up in the Report of the 
Commissioners as a perfect model of a Cor- 
poration. 

Mr. Grote had never lauded the Cor- 
poration of London further than to say 
that he approved of the annual election 
of the Members of the Common Council. 

Mr. Blackburne contended, that the 
Report of the Corporation Commissioners 
spoke in praise only of the Common Coun- 
cil of the City of London. 

Mr. Brotherton argued that some prin- 
ciple ought to be adopted to guide the divi. 
sion, and he thought no principle could be 
better than that of taxation connected 
with assessment to the Poor-rates. He 
should wish a power to be given to re- 
modcl the new Corporations at the end of 
fourteen or twenty-one years, if alteration 
should then be found requisite. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that he wished to 
justify the reference which he had made 
to the Report of the Corporation Commis- 
sioners, and to show that he was quit 
warranted when he said that they approv- 
ed of the practice of the City of London 
The right hon. Baronet read a passag: 
from the Report, which bere out the as 
sertion, that the Corporation of the City 
of London was spoken of generally by thi 
Commissioners with the utmost praise. 

Lord Sandon asked whether the principle 
on which this Clause was founded would 
not affect the number of Councillors given 
to the different boroughs in the schedule t: 
this Bill. In some of these boroughs ther 
would be too many, and in others too few 
Councillors, if the boroughs were to be di- 
vided into wards. 

Lord John Russell admitted that the 
principle of this Clause would, to a certain 
extent, aflect the schedules ; and, therefore, 
he should not propose the schedules to the 
consideration of the Committee that evening. 

Mr. O'Connell thought that they ought 
to take the number of burgesses, not the 
amount of the population, as the test 
whereby to judge of the propriety of di- 
viding boroughs into wards. He thought 
that there should be no division into wards, 
unless in boroughs where there were more 
than 800 voters on the burgess roll. Less 
than that number would create a number of 
small unsavoury rotten boroughs, and more 
than that number would be sufficient to 
insure a proper degree of popular vigilance 
and control over the conduct of the Council. 
He hoped that a Clause to this eflect would 
be introduced into the Bill. 
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The Clause was agreed to. 

Lord John Iussell said, that the adoption 
of this last Clause with respect to wards 
rendered it necessary that some new arrange- 
ment should be made in the schedules; 
therefore, he proposed, that they should 


reserve the consideration of the whole of 


the schedules till to-morrow. He should 
now move that the Chairman report pro- 
gress; and he hoped that to-morrow, at 
five o’clock, they would be able to go on 
with the schedules. When the debate on 
the schedules had closed, which he supposed 
would be after a day or two, he should 
move that the Bill be recommitted pro 
forma, to enable hon. Gentlemen to bring 
up their Clauses. He hoped that this ar- 
rangement would afford them sufficient time. 
He should then move that the Bill be 
printed, and he proposed that if they were 
able to do so, the Report should be taken 
into further consideration on Monday next. 
He should certainly move the further con- 
sideration of the Report before the Motion 
relating to the Irish Church, which stood 
for the same day, was brought on. 

Mr. Lennard begged to call the attention 
of Lord John Russell to a defect in Clause 
10. By that clause it was professed to 


preserve the rights of all persons entitled to 


their freedom now in existence. But this 
was not done perfectly. One of the most 
valued rights of the daughters of the free- 
men of Maldon was that of conferring the 
freedom of the borough on their kusbands. 
But this Clause confined this privilege to 
those only who were married previously 
to the 5th of June last. He contended 
that the rights of all the daughters now in 
existence of freemen should be preserved ; 
and he gave notice that he should move an 
amendment to this eflect, unless the noble 
Lord adopted his suggestion. 


House resumed,—Committee to sit again, 


LINEN Trape (IRELAND) Bitn.} On 


the Motion that the House resolve itself 


into Committee on this Bill, 

Mr. Hume moved, that the Bill be read a 
second time that day three months. This 
Bill was founded upon principles opposed 


to all those on which the manufactures of 


this country were founded. The more free 
the manufactures were left from such re- 
strictions and regulations as those contained 
in this Bill, the better for the manufacturers 
and those whom they employed. 

Colonel Connolly was surprised that the 
hon. Member for Middlesex should oppose 
the Bill in the face of those who had had 
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much experience of the beneficial working 
of a similar measure. Ele would support 
the Bill, on the ground that the regulations 
embraced in it were required. 

Lord Morpeth said that though the pro- 
visions of the Bill might not in strict theory 
be all perfectly justifiable, yet as it had 
received the general assent of both manu- 
facturers and operatives in Ireland, 
would give it his support. 

Mr. Warburton was sorry that the noble 
Lord supported a Bill of this kind. Let 
him look at the marginal notes and see the 
yard-and-sevenths sort of legislation of 
which the Bill consisted, and he must surely 
be ashamed of supporting such minute and 
ridiculous legislation. 

Colonel Perceval said, Mr. Hume and his 
Friends took an entirely false view of the 
case. ‘They did not understand the linen 
trade, and were incompetent to pronounce 
upon it. If the Bill passed, any one might 
go to the market and buy his commodity 
without the risk of being cheated. 

Mr. Emerson Tennent said the proposi- 
tion was merely to revive for three years 
longer a Bill passed three years ago, and 
which was about to expire. The Bill did 
not interfere between the manufacturer and 
the weaver. It was a protection to them 
and the buyer. If there were not 
certificate of the width of the linen there 
might be fraud. The Bill merely referred 
to the article exposed to sale in open market 
The experience of those engaged in the 
trade was of higher authority for the Bill 
than the fanciful theories of Gentlemen 
opposite against it. 

Sir Robert Bateson, as a representative 
of a large section of the linen manufac- 
turers and weavers of the north, would say 
that they were all unanimous in favour of 

Public meetings had been held 
in all parts of Ulster on the subject, and 
not one voice was raised against it, but, on 


he 


some 


the contrary, numerous petitions were pre- 
sented in its favour. That surely was 
strong evidence of its utility. The trade 
was prospering under the Bill—it was 
almost the staple trade of the country—and 
he hoped that the good sense and justice of 
Parliament would not now destroy it, in 
deference to the quack doctrines of modern 
philosophers. 

Mr. Grote certainly could not believe 
that the sort of legislation which had been 
found so injurious to England and Scotland, 
could be beneficial to Ireland. 

Mr. Hume thought it but justice to Ire- 
land to place her upon the same footing as 








England and Scotland, and allow her 
none of those protections and rest rictions. 
‘They were only injurious to the trade they 
were meant to benefit. But if Trish Mem- 
bers chose to wear halters round their own 
necks—if they chose to go to the—Well, 
he would just only say, let them go on 
their own way, and they would be sorry 
for it. 

The House divided on the Amendment : 

Ayes 20; Noes 124; Majority 98. 


List of the AYES. 

Marsland, Henry 
Ponsonby, ilon. J. 
Power, James 
Scholefield, J. 
Speirs, A. G. 
Thornely, Thomas 
Tooke, W. 
Thompson, Colonel 
‘Turner, William 
Villiers, C,. 
Wallace, Robert 


Aghonby, Hf. A. 
Attwood, Thomas 
Barry, G. 8. 
Baldwin, Dr. 
Blamire, W. 
Bowring, Dr. 
brownrigg, 'T. S. 
Buller Charles 
Callaghan, 1D. 
Chapman, M. L. 
Chalmers, P. 
Miphinstone, IL. 
Ferguson, Sir RK. C. 
Grote, George 


Jiutt, W. 


"a 


TELLERS. 


Hume, Joseph 
Warburton, Henry 


House in Committee on the Dill. 

Mr. Hume expressed his deep regret that 
his Majesty's Government should leave all 
the principles of free trade unsupported on 
the present occasion. 

Mr. Callaghan was astonished that Mi- 
nisters should renew so objectionable a 
system for three years. It was a Bill of 
pains and penalties for the linen manutae- 
turers of Ireland. No case whatever had 
been made out for the measure. 

Sir Itobert Peel was disposed to defer 
to the opinion of the majority of the 
House on the subject. It was inex- 
pedient to force even right principles 
on those who were engaged in the ma- 
nufacture in question. If it could 
proved to him that the measure would per- 
manently promote that manufacture, the 
benetit to morality which must then ensue 
would leave him without hesitation on the 
subject. But he confessed he had some 
doubts respecting it, and could not clearly 
see that that must be good for Ireland 
which was not considered good for other 
countries. In his opinion a committee 
ought to be appointed in the course of the 
next session to investigate the subject. In 
the mean while, as the time for which the 
Bill was to be renewed was only three 
years, he thought it would be better not to 
force upon the manufacturers principles 
which they were not disposed to approve of. 


be 
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Lord Morpeth said that Ministers rested 
their justification on their having been 
assured that if they refused to renew the 
Act for a limited period, they would inflict 
a serious injury on the present flourishing 
state of the manufacture in question. 

The Bill went through the Comuniitce, 
and the House resumed. 





ABERDEEN Universities. ] Mr. Baz. 
verman in rising to move the second read- 
ing of the Aberdeen Universities’ Bill, said, 
that it would be necessary for him to stat 
afew of the circumstances which had led 
to the framing of this measure. It was 
a Dill of the utmost importance, which 
aimed at affording facilities for the ad- 
vancement of learning in Seotland, by the 
consolidation of the two Universities of 
Aberdeen. At present both these Uni- 
versities were individually inefficient to the 
purpose for which they were designed ; 
each conferred degrees, without having 
the means of testing the fitness of the can 
didates, while there were two sets of pro- 
fessors, who, under the present system 
were unable to perform, properly, tli 
duties of one college. It might be sup- 
posed that he was introducing some new 
scheme ; but the union of the Universiti 
had been attempted iIn—1755, 1706, and 
1786. In the former of the three 
he had referred to, an attempt was made 
to unite the two Universities, which failed 
because individual interests were defended 
to the exclusion of views of general utility 
In 1766 a similar attempt was made 
which was ineflectual. In 1786, the under 
professors of both Colleges attempted to 
bring about a union. ‘They met, and it 
was proposed, by a majority of the profes- 
sors, that a petition should be presente: 
praying for a royal visit for that purpose ; 
but the minority had interest sufficient to 
defeat the scheme. His way, however, 
had been made clear by the right hon. 

Baronet, the Member for Tamworth, who, 
in 1826, when Secretary of State, advised 
his Majesty to appoint a Commission to in- 
quire into the subject,—an act on his part 
for which those interested in the prosperity 
of the Universities were most grateful. At 
the same time he must say, that when the 
Hon. Member for Middlesex endeavoured 
to urge the Government to do something } 
towards the furtherance of the object he 
had in view, with reference to these same 
institutions, that effort, on his part, un- 4 F 
fortunately proved unsuccessful. The act 
of the Right Honourable Baronet, however, 
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to which he had referred, had been his 
chief inducement to bring forward this 
measure. He moved that the Buiil be read 
a second time. 

Dr. Bowring did not rise to oppose the 
Motion, but to request that the hon. Gen- 
tleman would give time for its full con- 
sideration. 

Captain Gordon also said, that he did 
not object to the second reading of the 
Bill, but that he hoped that ample time 
would be allowed for its consideration. 

Sir Robert Peel declared himself friendly 
to the principle of the Bill, but joined the 
two Hon. Members who had preceded him 
in hoping that time would be aflorded for 
its consideration. He trusted that the 
hon. Member would endeavour to obtain 
his object with the good will of all the 
parties concerned. It is a saying in Scot- 
land, that “ Aberdeen, like England, had 
her two Universities.” He should be glad 
to remove this distinction ; but he was de- 
cidedly of opinion that instead of risking an 
angry discussion in the present Session, 
the hon. Member for Aberdeen had better 
postpone the measure. 

Mr. Hume concurred in the wish for 
further time; for he was persuaded the 
more the proposition was examined the 
more distinctly would its importance and 
value be made apparent. It would be 
much better that Aberdeen should have 
one complete University, than that it 
should remain divided as at present. 

Mr. Warburton hoped that the evider 
taken before the Commission would 
reprinted, 

Bill read a second time. 
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MINuTES.] Petitions presented. By Lord Brovguam 
Manchester, against Stainp Dutics on Newspapers. 

the Duke of Ricumonp, from the Magistrates of Warwick, 
Complaining of the Expense of Prosecutions.—By the 
Earl of Kinnoun, from Kincardine and Auchtergavan, 
for Protection to the Established Church (Seotland).—By 
the Duke of Neweastte, from Boroughbridge, for Pro- 
tection to the Protestant Church (Ireland). 
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Contempt in Equity (Ireland); Lunatic Act Continuance. 
—Read a third time :—Soap Duties’ Drawback. 
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the Established Church (Ireland),.—By Sir EarDLEY 
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Witmort, from Warwick, for th« Trial of 


Persons charged with Simall Felonies. 


more Speedy 
—LBy Mr. 
from Cupar, against the Appointment of Colonel Linpsay, 
to the Fife Militiaa—By Sir EAnpLey Wriimot, and Mr. 
BINGHAM BARING, from several Places,—against parts of 
the Municipal Corporations’ Bill.— By Mr. Grove, from 
Oxford, in favour of the Municipal Corporations’ BilL— 
By Mr. Hume, from Brentford Political Union, in favour 
of the Ballot. —By Mr. Hume and Captain Curvers, from 
various Places, for the Repeal of the Duties on News- 
papers.—By Mr. Hum: y, for 
fF Civil Liberty.—By Mr. BonHAmM CARTER, 
from Portsea, for Mode of Ejecting 
‘Tenants ; from Farchain, for the Re ye il of the Additional 
Duties on Spi 
Mr. Ross, 
and from New 


Socicties, 
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, from the Stonehaven Socict 
the Extension o 


a less Expensive 


rits—By Mr. SHARMAN CrawFonp, from 
for the Introduction of Poor-laws into Ireland; 
for the Suppression of Orang: 


Ross, 
County Coroners.| On the Motion 
of Mr. Cripps, the House resolved ito a 
Committee on the County Coroners’ Bill. 

On the 6th Clause, 

Mr. Curleis objected to it on two grounds. 
In the first place, because it proposed to 
pay the Coroners out of the County-rates, 
and in the next place, because he considered 
that the sum proposed to be paid for mileage 
It was for these r 
that the former Bill was thrown out by the 
House of Lords. ; 

Mr. Cripps correct 
Member when he stated, that the Bill wa: 
thrown out by the House of Lords in con- 
sequence of the payment to the Coroner: 
Now this was not the ease. The facet wa: 
that the House of Lords passed this Clause, 
but the Bill was subsequently thrown out 
by their Lordships, as every body must re- 
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wished to the hon. 


colli ct, in 
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owing the 
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eir Lordships entertained to a 
oroners’ Courts to be open to the } 
- . i are 3 
\s to the amount chareed for mileage in 
1 “ys 
LOIS Rill, iT that thy 
mmniittee had divided upon this part 
the Clause last vear, Le 


siderable majority that the 
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would be recollect 
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cide d by a con 


or 
and ( 
amount chares a 
was very reasonable. 

Sir Georce Strickland believe 
roners were allowed Od. cach way by t 
Act of ¢ reorge 2nd ; and although the Court 
of King’s Bench had decided that they were 
only entitled to 9d. per mile one way, they 
continued to receive Od. per mile cach way. 
The object of the present Bill was merely 
to secure that allowance to them. When 
it was recollected that they were only 
allowed 1/. for every inquest, and that they 
were obliged to issue summonses, and go 
to a good deal of incidental expense, he 
thought the House would not consider 18d. 
a mile too much. 

Mr. Wilson Patten regretted that some 
provisions were not introduced for dividing 
the countics, as in some cases there were 
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districts twenty miles in extent, and con- 
taining a population of several thousand 
inhabitants, without a Coroner. 

Clause agreed to. 

On Clause eight regulating the mode of 
election, 

Mr. Cripps observed, that he was quite 
aware that there were great objections to 
this Clause on the ground of its being the 
means of depriving a number of persons of 
their votes for the office of Coroner. In 
supporting this Clause, he did not wish it to 
be understood that he intended to oppose 
himself to the wishes of the House. 

Mr. Jervis said, that although he admired 
the principle of the Bill, he would sooner 
abandon it altogether than have the present 
Clause inserted in it. It would altogether 
abrogate the common law right of voting 
for Coroncr, and substitute the Parliament- 
ary right for it ; but the hon. Member vio- 
lated the common law right by substituting 
the Parliamentary ne, and he violated 
the Parliamentary one by allowing Peers 
to vote. The Clause would most seriously 
alter the law, without the slightest neces- 
sity for the alteration ; or without it having 
been shown that any difficulty had been 
found from the exercise of the law as it 
stood. He would vote against the Clause. 

Sir John Wroftesley trusted the hon. 
Gentleman would persevere in the Clause, 
which, in his opinion, was one of the best 
in the Bill. 

Sir Matthew White Ridley thought, that 
the hon. Member was acting upon a wrong 
principle in bringing forward such a Clause 
as this, tending to take away the rights of 
the lower classes. The expenses of Coroners 
were very cnormous ; and yet, if the ques- 
tion were put to any Coroner throughout 
England, he would say he was ill paid. 
Still, however, men were to be found who, 
for the sake of distinction, or influence, or 
progress in their respective professions, 
were ready enough to become candidates ; 
and in the choice of men to fill such office, 
why should any be excluded from voting, 
merely because he possessed a smaller 
amount of property than another man ? 

Mr. Warburton said, if the hon Member 
intended to propose any Amendment upon 
this Clause, he should do so at once. He 
was decidedly opposed to the limitation of 
the election to eight hours, because it would 
have the effect of making the struggle more 
violent between the parties, whose object 
would then be to try who could first get 
possession of the polling place, and bring 
up the greatest numbers on their own side 
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to keep possession, to the exclusion of the 
other party, and, therefore, nothing could 
be apprehended from such a regulation 
but the most disorderly and tumultuous 
proceedings. 

Mr. Hardy moved as an Amendment, 
that every election of Coroner shall be by 
a majority of persons “ resident” in the 
district at the time of the election, whe 
shall be frecholders resident within the dis- 
trict, and also of all such persons resident 
within the said district who shall be pos- 
sessed of an estate of land or tenements that 
shall entitle them to vote for Knights of 
the Shire, under the Reform Bill. He 
saw no objection to this principle. 

Major Beauclerk said, that he had voted 
for the Clause (in the Corporation Bill) for 
taking away the rights of freemen. Fle 
certainly had given that vote with much 
regret, but he was yet to learn that th 
vote was a wrong one. He voted upon the 
principle that a strong case had been made 
against the freemen; but he would not 
say that those who had come to an opposite 
opinion were not in the right. To the 
present Amendment he would give his 
warm support, and he hoped they would 
go back to the original principle of giving 
to every freeholder a right to vote. 

Sir George Strickland said, that he wa 
inclined to extend the franchise as widely 
as possible. He thought that the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Bridport wa 
very valuable. Who were the persons most 
interested in the election of Coroners ? ‘Thi 
poorest men in the county. 

Sir John Wrotlesley did not object to gis 
ing the frecholders the right to vote fo: 
Coroners ; but if the country was to be at 
the expense and trouble of a registry, it 
was surely most desirable to make it avail 
able for the purposes of this Bill; it wa 
also desirable that the poll should tak 
place in one day. 

Mr. Cripps had some difficulty in know- 
ing how to act in regard to the Clause. 
If the House thought that the Amendment 
would take away the difficulty, he would 
not oppose it. There was a difficulty in 
getting rid of those voters who had no 
right to vote at all. He agreed that, if 
possible, it was desirable to prevent all mob 
influence. 

Mr. Warburton said, that he was glad to 
find that the hon. Member by whom the 
Bill had been introduced had himself seen 
the difficulty of the case. The object of 
the Committee should be to attend to the 
rights of the voters, and at the same time 
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to limit the number of days for polling. If 


limited to one day, he feared that tumult 
alone would carry the election. He be- 
lieved the time was gone by when he should 
have proposed in the third Clause that the 
voting should take place in parishes, be- 
cause if they wished to prevent tumult, 
they should subdivide the polling places. 
He would move, on the bringing up of the 
Report, that the Churchwardens do take 
the votes in the several parishes which would 
tend very much to diminish the expense of 
election. 

Mr. Phillip Howard thought the Co- 
roners would be much less independent, 
if the voting took place in parishes. It 
would throw the clection into the hands of 
large proprietors, and totally destroy all 
freedom of election. 

Mr. Cripps, previously to the Question 
being put, wished to state to the Committee 
if they objected to the original Clause, he 
had drawn up another, which he thought 
would obviate the difliculty—that Clause 
was to the effect, that all persons duly 
qualified to vote should have been im actual 
possession of lands and tenements in respect 
of which they were qualified, or should 
have been in possession of the rents and 
profits for six months previous to the 
election. 

Mr. Warburton proposed to omit the 
provision which recognised the right of 
Peers to vote. 

Mr. Baines said, he could see many 
reasons why a Peer should not vote for a 
Member of Parliament, but none to prevent 
him from voting for a Coroner. 

Mr. Warburton said, if they had now 
the right, why give it them by the Bill? 

Clause eight, as amended, agreed to. 

On Clause eleven, which provides that 
Coroners’ Inquests be an open Court, hav- 
ing been put, much discussion arose. 

Mr. Warburton observed, that this Clause 
had been introduced in consequence of a 
Resolution adopted by the House two Ses- 
sions ago. There was nothing in this 
Clause which he objected to, until they 
came towards the close of it. Power was 
there given to the Crown “to order all 
persons to retire from the said Court, when, 
in the judgment of the said Coroner, the 
ends of public justice require the exclusion 
of such persons from the said Court.” This 
power was subject to the approbation of 
the Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, 
or the Secretary for the Home Department ; 
but this restriction did not appear to him 
to be sufficient. It appeared that very 
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frequently in those cases, when the Court 
ought to be open, endeavours were made 
to exclude the public. He would not allude 
to any other instances than those of Man- 
chester at the time of the unfortunate de- 
struction of life there, and the late affair 
at Wolverhampton ; for considering this in- 
vestigation, though there was no loss of 
life, it was very much in the nature of a 
Coroner's Inquest. It was clearly a case 
of great excitation on the part of the people. 
The troops were called out, and there was 
contradictory evidence ; and in order to quiet 
the public mind, it was very important that 
the Court should be open during the pro- 
vress of investigation. Yet the individual 
deputed to take the examination, if it had 
been left to his judgment, would have ex- 
cluded the public, and the noble Lord, the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart - 
ment, was willing to confirm the decision of 
the officer so deputed, unless that House 
had interfered and induced the noble Lord 
to throw the Court open. The judgment 
of the officer himself, or of the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, was not, 
therefore, sufficient, and he was desirous to 
limit the exclusion of the public to par- 
ticular cases, in which the ends of justice 
would be defeated, if the public were not 
excluded. He would, therefore, propose 
as an Amendment, that after the words 
“public justice,” the following words be 
inserted—*“ where the ends of public justice 
might bedefeated by the escape of an accused 
party, or of a material witness, in case the 
Court was allowed to be open.” 

Mr. Poulter suggested, that after the 
words “ in the judgment of the Coroner,” 
the words, “and the Jury,” should be in- 
troduced, as it would be important to have 
their approbation in caseof the public being 
excluded. 

Mr. Cripps said, that he could not con- 
sent to the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bridport. The Committee must 
be aware that the House of Commons was 
in favour of an open Court, and the other 
House in favour of a close Court ; and in 
consequence of this difficulty the learned 
Attorney-General had framed the Clause 
as it now stood, and which had afterwards 
received the sanction of the noble Lord, 
then Lord Chancellor. Both these learned 
Gentlemen had said, that there eould be 
no objection to this Clause ; and, as it had 
received their sanction, he would not pre- 
sume to alter it. 

Mr. Maclean objected to the introduc. 
“and the Jury,” as it 
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might give rise to unseemly collisions bes 
tween the Coroner and the Jury. The 
Coroner was the presiding officer, and to 
his decision he should be willing to leave 
the matter. 

Sir S. Whalley thought that it would 
give the public additional protection if the 
approbation of the Jury were necessary 
before turning it into a close Court. He 
thought the Amendment would be sutis- 
factory to the House. 

Mr. Wilson Patten thought that Juries 
who were casually summoned, and knew 
nothing about the case, would be very in- 
competent persons to decide upon the 
impropricty or fitness of excluding the 
public. 

Mr. Maclean asked the hon. Member 
for Shaftesbury how he meant to manage, 
in case there was a diilerence of opinion 
between the Coroner and the Jury? ‘The 
Coroner might wish to close the Court, 
and the Jury might wish to have it 
open ? 

Mr. Hardy said, that there was much of 
plausibility in an open Court, but he 
thought that there was a great similarity 
between a Coroner’s Jury and that of the 
Grand Inquest. They did not sit, for 
the purpose of punishment, but of inquiry, 
and pending that inquiry no person was so 
fit a judge as the Coroner of whether the 
public should be excluded or not. All the 
mischief which they wished to avoid might 
be done if the Coroner were obliged pub- 
licly to state to the Jury his reasons for 
wishing to exclude the public, and there- 
fore he was willing to leave the matter to 
the discretion of the Coroner. His acts 
would always take place in the presence of 
twelve witnesses, who would be afterwards 
enabled to give their opinions to the public 
(as there was nothing to prevent their doing 
so), in condemnation of the conduct of the 
Coroner, if they thought he had improperly 
excluded the public. He had known 
instances where criminals had escaped for 
the want of the inquiry being kept secret. 
He remembered, not long ago, a case of a 
most cruel murder, where the person who 
had actually committed it, was present at 
the time the inquiry before the Coroner 
took place, and finding the evidence likely 
to implicate him, took himself away and 
never was heard of afterwards. If on that 
occasion there had been a close Court, the 
probability was, that the criminal would 
have been brought to justice. He trusted, 
therefore, that the hon. Members would 
withdraw their Amendments, 
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Mr. Jervis thought that all ancient 
practice showed that the Court of the 


Coroner ought to be open, reserving to the 
Coroner the power to dismiss from the 
place all those who acted against de« 
corum. 

Sir MW. W. Ridley considered that the 
Coroner’s Court ought to be a close Court, 
as it bore the most strict analogy to the 
Grand Jury. He was decidedly of opinion 
that if the Coroner’s Court were allowed 
to be open the ends of justice would be 
defeated. 

Sir George Strickland said, as an 
Englishman, he was of opinion that all 
Courts of Justice should be open; but he 
was of opinion that, under peculiar circum- 
stances, the ends of justice might be de- 
feated, if the Coroner had not the powe: 
of closing his Court when those cireum- 
stances arose. [fe was satisfied with the 
Clause as it stood. 

Mr. Poulicr did not mean that the 
discussion upon whether the Court should 
be open or not should be public; — that 
would defeat the very ends he had in 
view. 

Mr. Palmer did not see that any advan- 
tage would arise from inserting the word 
jurors, because the Coroner, who was 
usually a professional man, was to be 
supposed the best judge of whether the 
Court ought to be open or not. 

Mr. Polter instanced the case of a man 
who was executed at the last Assizes for 
Lancaster under peculiar circumstances. 
In the absence of his family he administered 
poison to a child. An Inquest was held 
before a Coroner who always kept his 
Court closed, and the verdict was “ Acci- 
dental Death.’ ‘The neighbours heard 
of that, and applied to the Magistrates 
who instituted an inquiry, and the man 
was afterwards found guilty. 

Mr. Maclean observed that the Coroner 
could not exclude strangers — without 
alleging some reason for so doing to the 
Jury ; and although the hon. Member for 
Shaftesbury contemplated two cases, that 
of an individual accused who might hear 
something that would lead to his escape 
from justice, yet he thought the statement 
of such a reason for closing the Court 
would be very unfair, and have the efleet 
of prejudicing the Jury. 

The Committee divided on Mr. Poulter’s 
Amendment. Ayes 44; Noes 37 ; Ma- 
jority 7. 
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Baines, F. 
Baldwin, Dr. 
Barnard, EK. G. 
Beauclerk, Major 
Berkeley, F. F. 
Brotherton, J. 
Collier, J. 
Curteis, Major 
Elphinstone, If. 
Ewart, W. 
Fielden, J. 
Harland, W.C. 
Hector, C. J. 
Hindley, ©. 
tfoward, P. 
Jervis, F. G. 
Lennox, Lord G. 
Mangles J. 
Maule, F. 
Moystyn, Hon, E 
O'Connell, J. 
O’Connell, M. 
Parrott, J. 
Pendarves, F. W. 


Corporation of 


Potter, R. 
Ronayne, D. 
Rundle, J. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Sheldon, 88 |e oF 
Strutt, E. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Thornley, T. 
Trelawney, Sir W. 
Villiers, F. 
Wakley, T. 
Warburton, H. 
Whalley, Sir S. 
Williams, W. A. 
Wilmot, Sir Jf. 
Wood, Ald. 
Wrightson, W. B. 
Wrottesley, Sir J 


Divett, EB, 


The House resumed, 
again. 


Committee 


Corporation oF Tamworru.] — Sir 
Robert Peel said, he had been desired by 
the Corporation of ‘Tamworth, the borough 
which he had the honour to represent, and 
holding as he did the situation of High- 
Steward in that Corporation, to present a 
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Petition to the House, praving that the 
provisions of the Bill which tke noble 


might not be extended to that Corporation. 
If it had been charged with any abuse, or 
if there had been a general desire expressed 
on behalf of the inhabitants to have a 
change made in the constitution of that 
Corporation, he should have felt some hesi- 
tation in presenting the petition, but the 
most honourable testimony having been 
borne by the Commissioners who conducted 
the cxamination into the aflairs of that 
Corporation, with respect to the conduct 
of the Corporate body, he hoped that the 


town of Tamworth from the provisions of 
the Bill. The Corporation of the town 
was not so considerable as to justify the | 
application of the Bill to it; and there 
were other towns which also sent Repre- 
sentatives to Parliament, having Corpora. | 
tions, to which the Bill did not apply. He | 
begged leave to call the attention of the | 
Hlouse to a short extract from the Report 
of the Commissioners with respect to the | 
Corporation of Tamworth, and then he 
would appeal with confidence to any man 
whether it was possible to have pecenred | 


| complaints were preferred, 
Lord (Lord John Russell) had breught in | 


| applied to public purposes.” 


| would have been no need for the 
| duction of the noble Lerd’s Bill. 
noble Lord would not object to except the | 
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more honourable testimony as to their 
complete integrity of character and con- 
duct. The right hon. Baronet read tke 


Tamworth, 


following extract :—“ From the descrip- 
tion which has been given to the constitu- 
tion of the borough, it is obvious that the 
body 


It does not appear, 


governing: is wholly self-elected. 
however, that the 
power thus vested in the body has been in 
abused. ‘The vacancies which 
have occurred from time to time have been 


filled up from among the most respectable 


any respe ct 


inhabitants, without reference to party or 
to political opinions. Neither does it 
appear that the Corporation, cither as 
regards the appointment of members of thi 
body Corporate, or the exercise of the 
elective franchise, have been subject to the 
operation of any undue local influence. It 
appears that the Magisterial duties have 
been discharged with intelligence and 
integrity. The circumstance of the Town- 
Clerk, 2 gentleman of intelligence and 
professional experience, instead of being 
merely the legal adviser of the Magis- 
trates, being himself a Magistrate, and 
thereby sharing the responsibility of the 
Magisterial acts, to have been 
attended with beneficial effects. The 
Corporation atforded every facility to this 
investigation ; they gave notice to the inha- 
bitants of the holding of the inquiry, but no 
or matters 
The absence 


appears 


sugeested for investigation. 


| of all complaint, together with the evi- 


: 
me, leads me 


dence laid before to conclude 


| that the objects of Municipal Government 


have been satisfactorily attained in’ this 
borough; that the governing body have 


been judiciously selected, justice well 


| administered, and the revenues carefully 


He submitted 
that if every other Corporation had received 
the same well-merited culogium, there 
intro- 
This was 
& matter in which he had no_ personal 
interest whatever, but he could not help 


| Stating that he did not believe cither the 


cause of good government, or the satisfac- 
tion of the inhabitants generally, would 
be promoted by any change such as the 
present Bill would introduce in that 
Corporation, if, unfortunately, it should be 
applied to it. fad the Corporation been 


| possessed of large revenues, there might 


have been a reason for change, which 


| would countervail any disinelination on the 


part of the inhabitants, but he really did 
not see, as the matter was, that any public 
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object would be answered by it. The 
Corporation was free from all imaginary 
imputation. Party feeling undoubtedly 
had run high, and there had been several 
severe contests, but they never had allowed 
themselves to be influenced by electioneering 
or party considerations. He was afraid 
the House was now about to introduce a 
new element into the constitution of the 
governing body, which was not likely to 
work so satisfactorily as the noble Lord 
seemed to anticipate, With respect to the 
festivities of this Corporation, he might 
also state, although it had revenues and 
was not less hospitable than others, yet 
the members themselves had always paid 
their own expenses, without at all inter- 
fering with the borough funds. Under 
these circumstances, he did hope that the 
noble Lord would exclude Tamworth 
from the operation of the Bill. At the 
same time, if its provisions were to be 
extended to towns similarly situated, it 
was not probable that his Motion for a 
particular exception in favour of the 
borough of ‘Tamworth would be attended 
with success. 

Lord John Russell was quite ready to 
admit the remarkable and honourable 
testimony which had been borne to the 
Corporation of Tamworth by the Commis- 
sioners in their Report; and if it had 
been general in favour of the Corporations, 
there would have been no necessity for 
introducing the present Bill: but as the 
Measure was general in its nature, while 
there was no reason to apprehend any evil 
to result from its introduction in the parti- 
cular instance alluded to, it would be 
inconsistent with its leading policy to make 
individual exceptions. 


TirHes AND Cuurcu (IRELAND).]| Lord 
Morpeth brought up and laid on the Table 
of the House a Bill for the Better Regu- 
lation of Ecclesiastical Revenues, and for 
the Moral and Religious Education of the 
People of Ireland ; which was read a first 
time, and ordered to be read a second time 
on Monday next. 

Sir Robert Peel rose and said: I wish 
to take this public opportunity of stating 
the course which I intend to pursue with 
respect to this Bill. It comprehends some 
enactments in the general policy of which 
I concur ; it comprehends others to which 
I feel the most decided objection in point 
of principle. [T concur im the policy of 
making some new arrangement with respect 
to the collection of tithe in Ireland ; I con- 
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cur in the policy of substituting for the 
payment of tithe in kind, and also for com- 
position for tithe, a rent charge, as provided 
by one part of the noble Lord’s Bill. | 
disagree as to making that rent-charge per- 
petual. I disagree as to the omission of 
conversion and redemption of the rent- 
charge, and its conversion into land. But 
at the same time, in the present state of 
Ireland, and with my strong fecling of the 
policy of making some immediate arranee- 
ment in respect to the collection of tithe, | 
have, notwithstanding the decided objection 
which I feel to other parts of the Bill, « 
difficulty in giving a vote on the second 
reading, the eflect of which, if successful, 
would probably be to preclude that arrange- 
ment with respect to the substitution of a 
rent-charge in lieu of tithe, in the general 
policy of which I coneur; but [ have no 
hesitation in saying that my objection to 
other parts of the Bill, particularly to the 
appropriation of Ecclesiastical property to 
other than Ecclesiastical purposes immedi- 
ately in connexion with the interests of 
the Established Church, and my objection 
to the wholesale suppression of the spiritual 
charge of so many parishes in Ireland, are 
so strong that I cannot consent to purchase 
the bencfit of the substitution of a rent- 
charge for tithe on the conditions which 
the noble Lord has annexed to the change. 
The course, therefore, which I mean to 
pursue is, that on the Motion that the 
Speaker leave the Chair for the purpose 
of enabling the House to go into Committee 
on this Bill, I shall move an instruction to 
that Committee, that the Bill introduced 
by the noble Lord be divided into two 
Bills. J do this for the express purpose 
of enabling those who may concur in the 
view I take to support that part of the 
combined Bill to which I am ready to give 
my assent ; and I do it also for the express 
and avowed purpose of enabling myself and 
those with whom I act to reject altogether, 
if we can, that portion of the Bill from 
which I entirely disagree. By taking that 
course, I relieve myself from the difficulties 
which I must necessarily incur on my re- 


jecting or attempting to reject the Bill as 


it now stands on its second reading. | 
should be affected by the opposition of those 
difficulties on many grounds, and amongst 
others by being obliged to manifest an ap- 
parent disposition to prevent some arrange- 
ment being made for that relief to the 
suffering clergy to which they are justly 
entitled. If I should sueceed in my Mo- 
tion, and if the instruction to the Commit- 
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tee be agreed to, I shall then have an 
opportunity of giving my assent to that 
part of the noble Lord’s Bill of which I 
approve ; but if that Motion be objected 
to, and if it be determined that the princi- 
ples involved in the Bill shall not be sepa- 
rated, I shall have taken that mode of 
manifesting my decided objection to an 
appropriation of Ecclesiastical revenue to 
other than Ecclesiastical purposes, and to 
the suppression of the cure of souls in 808 
parishes in Ireland. I should, I repeat, 
thus declare my sentiments as to these two 
principles, whilst I would give my assent 
to that by which the conversion of tithe or 
composition for tithe into a rent-charge 
was intended to be effected. The noble 
Lord may easily see, therefore, what course 
I mean to take on the second reading of 
the Bill. As I shall have an opportunity 
of fully explaining my views when I in- 
troduce my Motion for an instruction to 
the Committee, and as I do not wish to 
trouble the House with a double explana- 
tion of them, I shall move no amendments 
nor occupy at all the attention of the House 
by addressing them on the second reading. 
It would, therefore, be for the convenience 
of the House, and of all the parties con- 
cerned, if a fair notice were to be given by 
the noble Lord of the day on which he 
proposes the House should resolve itself 
into Committee for the consideration of the 
Irish Tithe Bill. I think it, therefore, prob- 
able (though I cannot, of course, answer 
for the other Members on this point) that 
there will be no lengthened discussion on 
the second reading, and, therefore, it is de- 
sirable that the noble Lord should to- 
morrow, or, at all events, on an early day 
in the week, give a public notice of the 
day on which he means that the House 
should go into Committee on the Irish 
Tithe Bill, and the Debate on the import- 
ant question involved in the Bill should 
take place. 


Lord John Russell 


said, I agree with 
the right hon. Baronet that some day should 
be fixed on which this Debate on the Irish 


Tithe Bill may be brought forward. I do 
not think, however, that my noble Friend, 
the Secretary for Ireland, can state to- 
morrow, or the day after, the precise day 
on which the discussion is to be taken. 
My noble Friend will move the second 
reading of the Irish Tithe Bill on Monday 
and in the course of the week I mean to 
propose that the Report on the Corporation 
Bill be brought up. On that occasion I 
should think there will be considerable dis- 
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cussion, but I do not anticipate that the 
third reading of the Bill will occupy much 
time. lmmediately after the Corporation 
Bill is read a third time, my noble Friend 
will propose that the House should go into 
Committee on the Imsh Church Bill. I 
fwly agree with the right hon. Baronet 
that taking the view which he does of this 
question, and being disposed to deal with 
it in the manner which he has described, it 
is perfectly consistent with that view that 
he should not take the sense of the House 
on the second reading of the Bill. When 
the question comes before the House in 
the shape in which he proposes to introduce 
it—as an instruction to the Committee—I 
shall then be prepared to argue that it is 
absolutely necessary to insert some provision 
regulating the appropriation of “Ecclesias- 
tical revenues in any Bill with respect to 
tithes, and I shall likewise be disposed to 
contend that if that appropriation shall not 
be carried into effect by an Act of Parlia« 
ment containing similar principles to those 
on which the measure just introduced by 
my noble Friend is founded, it is my con- 
viction that so far from such a determina< 
tion tending to the benefit of the Church 
of Ireland, it is not likely that any settle 
ment of this great question will ever take 
place so beneficial to that Church as that 
which might result from the measure which 
we have now brought forward. 

Sir Robert Peel: 1 don’t mean to say a 
word more, or adduce a single argument in 
favour of my views on this subject. All I 
desire is, that it should be understood that 
it is my distinct object to take the sense of 
the House on the principles involved in 
the two parts of the Bill to which I have 
already alluded. 

Mr. Shaw said, that in the present pos 
sition of the question he begged to say a 
few words to guard his conduct, and that 
of his friends with whom he acted, from 
misconstruction. He confessed that at first 
he had felt a great repugnance to allow 
even the first reading of the Bill without 
a division, such was his aversion to the 
principle which the bill contained, of 
appropriating Church property to secular 
purposes, and suppressing 860 parishes in 
Ireland. But under all the circumstances 
of the case, he was disposed to think the 
course proposed by his right hon. Friend 
(Sir Robert Peel) the best. Considering 
the difficulties which had been interwoven 
with the tithe question in Ireland by four 
vears of non-assertion of the law—the 
dexterous mixture of two distinct questions 
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in the present Bill by the Government, 
and also having regard to the opinion of 
the noble Lord (Lord Stanley), expressed 
on the subject the night before, it would 
probably be more intelligible to the House 
and to the country, to move to divide the 
Bill in order that they might deal with 
that branch of it which related to the 
settlement of tithe property, and direct 
their undivided opposition against that 
which included the appropriation and sup- 
pression clauses. With regard even to the 
tithe part of the measure he had many ob- 
jections to such parts as those which made 
large deductions from the clergy—the want 
of redemption—the making the clergy pen- 
sioners on the Crown, and their property 
payable to the Crown—and above all, in 
point of “practical justice, opening agree- 
ments for composition which had been 
settled years ago, and when there was no 
possibility of having access to the evidence 
upon which they were established. | Never- 
theless he was ready to consider, and en- 
deavour to improve, that part of the Bill 
which was for the adjustment of tithe 
property ; while he should give his irre- 
concileable opposition to the other part, 
which had reference to the alienation of 
Church property. On the subject of appro- 
priation he would mention a fact of which 
he thought the House generally was not 
aware, and the accurate particulars of which 
but recently came to his knowledge ; it 
was, that the whole clerical income of the 
Irish Chureh, which had been rated by its 
opponents at 3,000,000/. annually, did not 
exceed, after the noble Lord’s deduction, 
450,000/., including the Bishops, as well 
as glebe-lands, ministers’ money, every 
possible charge that could be brought into 
account ; and could it be believed that, in 
the present impoverished, disturbed, and 
deserted state of Ireland, such asum (a 
sum not much larger than was drawn away 
from it by a few absentees), should be 
erudged for the support .of twelve resident 
noblemen, and above two thousand resident 
educated gentlemen scattered through that 
country. The whole Church revenues of 


Ireland, if curates were included, did not | 


afford an average income of 200/. a-year to 
each clergyman. If a better distribution 
of property were desired, to that he did 
not object; and at that moment unions 
were being dissolved under the existing 
law—pluralities had virtually ceased, as no 
faculty had been granted since 1829—and 
residence was every day increasing ; but 
the truth was, the real motive of the pro- 
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moters of the present Bill—he did not 
mean the Government, but those whose 
pressure from behind they could not with- 
stand—was not that the Irish Church was 
inefficient, but too efficient—not that it did 
too little, but too much; and he (Mr. 
Shaw) verily believed, as had been stated 
in some petitions he had presented the day 
before, that if the principle of the Bill was 
carried into operation, the poorer Protest- 
ants in the remote districts of Ireland must 
either apostatize or emigrate—must either 
forsake their religion or their country. 
With regard to the Irish clergy, he could 
only repeat what he had said before—that 
they were most anxious for a permanent 
and final settiement of their property, and 
they were most justly entitled to it, for 
they had suffered wrong with a meekness 
and moderation which no other body of 
men in the community would have shown 
under similar circumstances. But still 
they would never purchase temporary re- 
licf for themselves at the expense of the 
permanent interests of the Church, or for 
any personal advantage make unworthy 
concessions, detrimental to that body of 
which they considered themselves but as 
the trustees. In short they would, not- 
withstanding all their privations and sutfer- 
ings, rather have no Tithe Bill, than one 
containing a provision to misappropriate 
Ecclesiastical property, and to destroy the 
Church establishment in nearly half the pa- 
rishes in Ireland. He trusted that no person 
would so entirely misunderstand the course 
which in point of form it was thought best 
for.the friends of the Church to adopt, as 
to consider that they had in the slightest 
degree mitigated their opposition to that 
most destructive principle. 

Mr. Harvey supposed, that there would 
be some qualification to the unqualified 
opposition threatened by the opposite side 
to the principle of appropriation. He 
presumed that they did not design to op- 
pose the grant of the million first voted as a 
loan to the Irish clergy and Irish tithe pay- 
ers. He had listened for an intimation 
of any such intention on their part ; but 
he could hear nothing of it in any of the 
observations which had been made. How- 
ever, that was not the object of his rising. 
It was to put a question to the noble Lord 
respecting certain returns of the defaulters 
in the matter of tithes, which he had moved 
for some time since. He wished to know 
whether these returns had been made, :c- 
cording to the order of the House, or whe- 
ther they were in progress? It was im- 
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portant that the House should know on 
whom and to what purpose they had be- 
stowed such a large sum of money, the pro- 
duce of the toil of the English people, 
before they proceeded farther in the matter. 
He apprehended that it would be found the 
defaulters were not among the poor, whose 
tithe amounted to a few shillings, but 
among the rich, whose tithe amounted to 
several pounds. He believed that these 
returns would show that the poor tenant 
was not the defaulter in most instances ; 
but the rich landlord. It was only right 
and just that the people of England should 
know the objects of their benevolence. 

Lord Morpeth said, that he was as anxi- 
ous as the hon. Member that everything 
which could be known on the subject should 
be before the House ; and that he should, 
therefore, make special inquiry on the sub- 
ject of the question put by him. 

The Bill was read a first time. 


Corporation Property. 


Corporation Property. ] Mr. Charles 
Buller wished to draw the attention of the 
noble Lord (Lord John Russell) to the cir- 
cumstance that several Corporations had 
lately proceeded to dispose of their property 
with a view to defeat the operation of the 
Corporation Reform measure. 

Mr. Cayley had, ou a previous occasion, 
called the noble Lord’s attention to the sub- 
ject just mentioned by the hon. Member 
for Liskeard, and he wished now to ask his 
noble Friend if any of the new Clauses would 
contain provisions with respect to this mat- 
ter. In corroboration of the disposition of the 
old Corporations to alienate property, he had 
that morning received a letter from Yeovil, 
in Somersetshire, st: iting that the Corpora- 
tion had lately advertised the whole of the 
landed property for sale ;—property esti- 
mated at 25,000/.; a practice they had 

never been used to, although they had been 
in the habit of letting out land on long 
leases. he letter also stated that parties 
lately returned from Weymouth to Yeovil 


had brought tidings of the Corporation of 
that borough having already sold part of 


the corporate property there. Surely these 
cases demanded immediate interference: 
and he hoped the noble Lord would provide 
a Clause to meet the case, and to render 
nugatory all bargains of this suspicious 
character. 

Lord John Russell: The accounts T have 
lately received of this nature have been so 
numerous, that it will be quite necessary to 
introduce some Clause such as has been 
suggested by my hon. Friend. 
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CotonrL Lynpsay.] Lord John Rus- 
sell said, that as he understood a Petition 
had been presented to the House in his 
absence, complaining of the appointment 
of Liecutenant-Colonel Lyndsay . the com- 
mand of the Fifeshire Militia, he should 
beg to say a word on the subject. He was 
ready, and fully prepared, to justify any 
recommendation to any appointment made 
by him at any time. But he thought that 
before he did so it was quite as well that 
those who forwarded the petition, as well 
as the hon. Members who presented and 
supported it, should be made aware of the 
law on the subject. The Militia law vested 
all appointments to the command of regi- 
ments in that service in the Lord-licute- 
nant of the county. ‘The only provision 
which made that right of appointment not 
absolute was the necessity of a notifica- 
tion, on his part, to the Secretary of State 
tor the Home Department, stating the fact 
and describing the individual sppointe d. 
If, within the space of fourteen days, the 
Secretary of State returned no answer, 
then the appointment was to be considered 
as final. In his (Lord John Russell’s) view 
of the law the appointment was in the Lord- 
lieutenant solely—and it was merely for 
the Minister of the Crown to negative the 
introduction of any improper person into 
the command of the Militia. On the 
ground of unfitness alone, then, he could 
notify the disapprobation of the Crown. 
But he did not conceive that for motives 
purely personal, still less for motives cons 
nected with political opposition, the ap- 
peintment of the Lord-lieutenant should 
be superseded. Yet these were the only 
grounds alleged against the appointment of 
Col. Lyndsay. Acting on that interpreta- 
tion of the law, he had recommended to his 
Majesty to sanction the appointment made 
by the Earl of Rosslyn. He need scarcely 
assure the House that upon nothing less 
than very serious grounds was the disap- 
probation of the Crown to the appointment 
of the Lord-lieutenant ever signified, and 
it was never done upon political grounds. 
Of course there had been no_ notifica- 
tion made in the case adverse to the ap- 
pointment of Colonel Lyndsay, and for the 
reasons he had stated, he felt entitled to 
deny that in the appointment of Militia 
Officers the same degree of responsibility 
attached to the Secretary of State as if he 
had directly counselled the appointment. He 
felt it necessary to say these few words in 
the way of explanation, as there had been a 
good dealof misrepresentation on the subject. 

1,2 
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Sir Robert Peel had had the honour of 
being one of his Majesty’s Secretaries of 
State—Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment—for many years; and he felt bound 
to state to the House that during that 
period he had put the same construction on 
the Militia Law, as respected the matter of 
the petition, as had been put on it by the 
noble Lord opposite. He never should 
have thought of setting aside the recom- 
mendation of Lords-lieutenants of counties 
to Military Commissions, however con- 
trary those who recommended, or those who 
were recommended, were to him in politi- 
cal feeling and opinion. He was convinced 
the noble Lord acted rightly ; and he was 
also convinced that he acted in entire ac- 
cordance with the spirit of the law. He 
believed the spirit of the law to be the de- 
sign of depriving the Crown of the power 
of negativing the appointments of Lords- 
lieutenants of counties on the ground of 
political disagreement alone. With respect 
to the appointment in question he could 
only say, that any one who knew the cha- 
racters of Lord Rosslyn and Colonel Lynd- 
say would be fully satisfied that the former 
would not recommend an improper person 
to such a high situation, and that the latter 
was as honourable a Gentleman as existed ; 
and, moreover, as well fitted as any one in 
the kingdom for the office. 

The subject dropped. 


Corporations— 


CorporaTions.—(Mr. Hoaa’s Pro- 
rest.)| Mr. Lechmere Charlton observed 
that as the hon. Member for Huddersfield 
was now present, the noble Lord would, per- 
haps, allow him to trespass, upon the at- 
tention of the House for a few moments. 
It was well known that the Report of one 
of the Commissioners appointed to inquire 
into the state of the Municipal Corpora- 
tions had not been laid on the Table of the 
House. Mr. Hogg, the individual in ques- 
tion, finding that he differed from his bro- 
ther Commissioners on the subject, sent a 
Report to the noble Secretary of State, 
which the noble Lord, however, declaring 
that it was personal and irrelevant, declined 
toreceive. He had reason to think, that it 
was neither personal nor irrelevant. On 
the Report of the Commissioners, the so- 
named important Municipal Corporations 
Bill was founded; and yet it appeared 
that the opinions of two of the Commis- 
sioners were not in conformity with those 
of the other Commissioners. From their 
statements, it appeared that much of the evi- 
dence in favour of the existing Corporations 
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had been kept back. In his opinion, the 
least that the House could do, before they 
consented to a measure which was caleu- 
lated to derange social order, to invade 
the prerogatives of the Crown, to violate 
the rights and privileges of. 

The Allorney-General rose to order. 
There was no question before the House. 

The Speaker observed that the question 
before the House was to read the Order of 
the Day for going into a Committee on the 
Municipal Corporations Bill, for the purpose 
of postponing it. It was not usual on such 
occasions to raise a discussion on another 
question ; and the effect of the introduction 
of extraneous matter must be the defeat of 
those hon. Gentlemen who had notices on 
the books of the House. 

Mr. Charlton said, that to remove all 
objections in point of order, he would con- 
clude by asking if the noble Lord had re- 
ceived Mr. Hogg’s protest on the subject of 
the Corporation Report and if he would 
lay it on the Table. 

Lord John Russell answered, that he 
had received as he had told the House some 
days ago, a paper from Mr. Hogg, which 
that Gentleman had first called a report, 
and had then called a protest. Containing, 
as it did, only general observations, he 
did not conceive that it was his duty to 
receive it, and of course he could not lay it 
on the Table. 

Mr. Blackburne observed, that if Mr. 
Hogg had chosen to send in his Reports with 
respect to the places which he had been ap- 
pointed to visit, they would have been pub- 
lished in the Report of the Commissioners. 
There was no disposition to suppress 
anything. Ifhe had done that he, would 
have done what the other Commissioners 
had done, and what it was his duty asa 
Commissioner to do. Mr. Hogg had sent 
nothing whatever but Reports respecting 
two places, which Reports were published in 
the Report of the Commissioners. He 
(Mr. Blackburne) felt himself personally to 
blame for the appointment of Mr. Hogg 
as a Commissioner. He had especially re- 
commended him to the noble Lord to whom 
the formation of the Commission devolved. 
He was sorry to say that he no longer en- 
tertained the opinion of Mr. Hogg, which 
he entertained at that period ; and he could 
assure the House that that change of opin- 
ion was not occasioned by Mr. Hogg’s 
thinking differently from him on this sub- 
By the terms of the Commission, any 
three or more of the Commissioners were 
entitled to make a report to his Majesty 
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on the subject for which the Commission 
was appointed ; but no single Commissioner 
was entitled to do so. IfMr. Hogg had 
sent in his Reports to the Commissioners he 
(Mr. Blackburne) would have taken care 
that they should have been laid before the 
Board. As the head Commissioner, he had 
pressed Mr. Hogg to send in such Reports. 
He had so pressed Mr. Hogg until the last 
two months; when circumstances, which 
he had rather not detail, had induced hm 
to determine that he would have no further 
communication with that gentleman. He 
had had no further communication with 
him rather than renew it he would resign 
his situation to-morrow. 

Mr. Lechmere Charlton repeated that he 
only wished to have the opinions of Mr. 
Hogg, as well as those of his fellow Com- 
missioners, especially as they totally dif- 
fered. 

Mr. Blackburne said, that Mr. Hogg’s 
duty was to have sent in his reports, ac- 
companied with the evidence on which 
they were founded. He had done so, how- 
ever, only in two cases. If he chose to 
send them in they should all be published. 

Mr. Charlton expressed his satisfaction 
with the explanation and promise of the 
hon. Member ; and the subject dropped. 


New Corony—Sournm Avusrrarta.| 
Mr. C. Villiers said, that seeing the hon. 
Gentleman, the Member for Hull (Mr. 
Hutt) in his place, he (Mr. Villiers) wished 
to ask him, as one of the Commissioners 
appointed by the Crown to carry the Act 
of Parliament for establishing a new colony 
in South Australia into execution, whether 
any, and what steps had been taken with 
regard to effecting the object of that Com- 
mission? He asked this question, at the 
instance of many persons interested in the 
formation of this new colony. 

Mr. Hutt was happy to give the hon. 
Gentleman such information as it was in 
his pewer to do on this interesting subject. 
As soon as the Commission was issued by 
the Crown, the gentlemen named in it 
directed their earnest attention to the 
object, with a view to carry into effect the 
provisions of the Act under which they 
were appointed. However easy or simple 
that task might appear, the Commissioners 
had found it surrounded with considerable 
difficulties. They had, however, overcome 
those difficulties, and had printed and cir- 
culated widely, a paper, the result of their 
labours, in which were sect forth the rules 
and regulations by which the new colony 
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of South Australia was to be governed. 
By these rules and regulations the Com- 
missioners had endeavoured to prevent 
that dispersion of persons which had been 
too much the case in former colonies. He 
Was anxious to set the Commissioners right 
with the public on one other point. This 
Commission had been described out of 
doors as being a mere job. He denied 
this; and to shew that it was no job, he 
begged to inform the House that the Gen- 
tlemen who were now appointed Commis- 
sioners to carry the Act into effect, were 
the identical persons intended to be ap- 
pointed by the Government of which the 
right hon. Baronet opposite (Sir Robert 
Peel) was the head. With respect to the 
Commissioners themselves, he could only 
say that they had undertaken a duty 
considerable responsibility—that of carry- 
ing into effect a measure of great public 
good ; and they would endeavour to obtain 
that reward which they hoped would not 
be withheld from them—the public appro- 
bation. 

Mr. Mackinnon said, that as his name 
was connected with the Commission in 
question, he was desirous of saying one 
word. He felt extremely anxious to do 
his duty to the best of his power ; but it 
would be upon a clear and distinct under- 
standing that he would never receive any 
reward or compensation whatever for any 
duties that he might perform. It was 
unnecessary for him to say more than that ; 
generally speaking, he concurred with the 
hon. Gentleman, the member for Hull, in 
what he had stated; and that he believed 
the object they had in view in that part of 
the world to which the Commission re- 
lated, would ultimately be attained. How 
long it might be before South Australia 
should become such a colony as it was 
desirable to make it, he could not 
sibly say; but that it would eventually be 
successful, he did not hesitate to declare as 
his decided opinion. 


Ppos- 


Meeting AT Dwuneannon.] Colonel 
Verner rose, pursuant to notice, to call the 
attention of the House to the case of Mr. 
Harpur and others, against whem informa- 
tions had been sworn, for attending a meet- 
ing called by the Lieutenant of the county 
of Tyrone, at Dungannon, in December 
last, and for which they had been bound 
over to take their trial at the next assizes, 
In bringing forward this subject, the hon. 
Member contended, that the meeting in 
question was, if at all a violation of the 
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Processions’,Act, much less so than the pro- 
cession which attended the present Lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland, when he made his 
public entry into Dublin. He had received 
a Letter on the subject, which, with the 
permission of the House, he should read, 
for it put the case in a clear and, as he con- 
ceived, an unanswerable point of view :— 


“ As Grand Master of Tyrone, I feel called 
upon, in consequence of the interpretation 
which Lord Melbourne gave to the debate 
upon Lord Mulgrave’s processional entry into 
Dublin, to request, on the behalf of Mr. Har- 
pur, one of your constituents, and others, 
members of the Orange institution, that you 
will, in your place in parliament, ascertain 
from the Home Secretary (Lord John Russell, 
I believe), or from the Attorney-General for 
Ireland, whether their interpretation of the act 
agrees with that of the Prime Minister. 

“This is of no slight importance to us, 
whose personal liberty, and property, to a cer- 
tain extent, are involved in the reply. The late 
administration, though we were known to be 
amongst its most zealous supporters, felt it to 
be their duty to institute prosecutions against 
some of us for a breach of the procession act, 
in attending the call of the Lord-licutenant 
of the county of Tyrone (of which county, as 
well as of Armagh, Mr. Harpur is a frecholder) 
to address the King in support of his preroga- 
tive. The meeting took place upon no anni- 
versary, and was connected with no political 
event. This prosecution still hangs over them, 
and they are bound over to stand their trials at 
the next assizes. You will perceive how strong 
our case is» We were regularly convened by 
a lawful authority, while the Dublin as- 
semblage originated with the processionists 
themselves, without any legal sanction, unless 
the letter of the Lord-lieutenant’s State Stew- 
ard ([ think he styles himself), stating the 
hour at which his Excellency would join them, 
can be reckoned such. 

“1 further beg leave to add, that [ witnessed 
the procession, headed by Lord Mulgrave, 
into Dublin, which was called a procession of 
the Trades’ Union, but which I assert was one 
of revolution, for, independent of standards 
with the harp without the crown, and ¢ Erin 
go bragh,’ ‘ Repeal of the Union,’ the cap of 
liberty upon a pole, with the word £ Liberty’ 
placed on it, each member carried a long 
white rod, with the tri-colour floating from its 
end—viz. red, white, and green ribbons; and 
although the streets were lined with military, 
and the police apparently on the alert, some 
ruffian was permitted to place the tri-colours 
in the hand of the statue of King William, in 
College-green. 

“ As friends and constituents, a slight 
apology for the trouble we impose upon you 
would, we know, be accepted; but we feel 
certain that you will readily undertake this 
matter for the sake of the public, to whom it 
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is of the utmost importance that it should be 
distinctly understood to what patty and what 
occasions the law applies ; whether an orange 
or a purple flag is within the act, while a 
green or a white one is without it? Whether 
a jury is to be called to investigate the 
tendency of a Protestant fife, while a priest 
with his piper behind him, may head a mob 
unmolested?” 

There could be no doubt that if a riot 
had taken place at the Dublin procession, 
the parties would have been liable to all 
the penalties of the statute regarding pro- 
cessions, and he saw no reason why parties 
engaged in one mecting should be prose- 
cuted, and those in the other allowed to 
scape with impunity. 

The hon. Member was proceeding when 
the House was counted out. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
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Bill. Read a second time:—Soap Duties’ Draw- 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, July 8, 1835. 


Minutes.} Bills. Read a first time:—Real Property; 
Ecclesiastical Courts.x—Read a seeond time:—Musie and 
Dancing Lieenses.x—Read a third time:—Linen Manu- 
facturers’ (Ireland). 

Petitions presented. By Captain BerxeLey, from the Bur 

gesscs of Gloucester, against Clauses in the Municipal Cor 

porations’ Bill.—By Mr. Ewart, from Liverpool, for the 

Vote by Ballot; from Stockport, for placing Retailers of 

Beer on the same footing as Licensed Victuallers.—By 

Mr. Alderman Wood, from Gloucester, in favour of th 

Municipal Corporations’ Act. — By Mr. GRAHAM SPEIRS, 

from the Western Districts of Stirlingshire, for Improving 

the Mode of taking Polls at Eleetions.— By Mr. BALDWIN, 
from the Cork Association, for Reform in Municipal Cor 
porations (Ireland),—By Mr. Ronerr WALLACE, from 

Greenock, praying that no Alteration be made in the Laws 

relating to Bonding Warehouses; from the same Placc, 

against Alteration in Timber Duties; and from Fife, 
against the present System of Farming Post-Horse Duties. 

By Dr. Bowrina, from Santhorpe, for the Repeal of the 

Taxes on Knowledge.—By Mr. WittiAmM Duncomne, 

from the Clergy of Cleveland, for Support for the Estab 

lished Chureh.—By Mr. Ropinson, from Journeymen 

Bakers of Worcester, against Baking on Sundays.—By Capt 

PrcHELL, from Shoreham, against any Alteration in the 

Timber Duties.x—By Mr. Pouterr THomson, from the 

Chamber of Commerce and Manufactures of Manchester, 

for the Equalization of Coffee Duties.—By Mr. N. Fitz- 

simon, from the Inhabitants of Clara, Complaining of 

Distress. —By Mr. Finn, from Mountrath, for Poor-Laws 

(Ireland). 


ReFoORM—OpiNIONS IN SurRyY.] Major 
Beauclerk hada Petition to presentfrom Rei- 
gate, in favour of Municipal and Church Re- 


form. It was signed by 105 out of the 160 
electors who formed the constituency of that 
town, and by several hundreds of the other 
inhabitants. The petition expressed the 
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gratitude of the subscribers for the Measure 
now before Parliament of Municipal Re- 
form, and their hope that it would be 
suffered to pass unmutilated. ‘The peti- 
tioners also intreated that a speedy and 
searching Reform might be made in the 
Church of Ireland. Ireland, he must ob- 
serve, was the only 
the earth which was degraded and insulted 
by the existence among its people of a 
Church Establishment, whose tenets were 
wholly opposed to their own. We had 
never perpetrateda similar outrage upon any 
other country ; not even upon one of our 
colonies had we attempted to thrust a reli- 
gion different from that entertained by the 
native population. It was true that, in the 
single case of Canada, such an attempt had 
been made; but as soon as we found how 
it would be resisted, the idea was abandon- 
ed. 
to provide for the fitting and respectable 
support of the Clergy of the Established 
Church ; but he would never consent to the 
insult and oppression on the Roman Ca- 
tholic people of Ireland, which was com- 
prehended in compelling them to support 
an Establishment large for the 
entire population of the country, if it were 
wholly Protestant. ‘The Irish people would 
never be satisfied until they were entirely 
relieved from so odious a burden. It was 
thus that the proposed Measure of Church 
Reform would not give satisfaction in Ire- 
land; for nothing would content the 
Roman Catholic population of that country 
till they found that their religious feclings 
were to be no longer insulted by their being 
compelled to keep up the Protestant Estab- 
lishment. Harmony and good-will would 
never be effected among Christians till they 
were all put upon an equal footing. ‘The 
sentiments he now expressed pervaded the 
large portion of the constituency which he 
had the honour to represent. It was true, 
indeed, that the petitioners had chosen as 
their representative, a noble Lord (Eastnor) 
whose political sentiments aa differed 
from those which had just been given utter- 
ance to, but they had given that noble 
Lord the preference, and he (Major Beau- 


Reform— 


enough 


clerk) considered very justly, on account of 


the excellence of his private character. 
There was no doubt that the feelings of the 
people of Surrey were, for the most part, 
strongly in favour of Reform both in the 


Church of Ireland and in the Church of 


England. On a former evening the hon. 
Member for Penryn (Mr. Freshfield) had 
thought proper to assert, that if he (Major 
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country on the face of 





No one was more ready than himself 
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Beauclerk) pe rsisted 
conduct, he would lose his seat at the next 
Now he (Major Beauclerk) had 
horities, that this 
great pain all over 
which he repre- 


his present line of 


election. 
heard from undoubted au 
declaration had given 
the division of the county 
sented. On the occasion alluded to, he had 
not taken any notice of the hon. Member's 
not looking upon it as a personal 
attack ; but he would now assure the hon. 
Member that he had the possible 
opinion of his prophetic powers. He had 
not the least apprehension as to the result 
of the next election whenever it should t 

place. As to the petition which the ben. 
Member had presented in favour of the 
Irish Church, he would again express his 
confident belief that its sentiments were not 


those of majority of the 


assertion, 


vorst 


the very 
people of Surrey ; and in corroboration of 
this belief, he could inform the House that 
at this moment petitions similar to the one 
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| he (Major Beauclerk) had that evening th 
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ull surprised at the sentimen 
this petition, knowing as 
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Fatlon to ¢ 


did, the means 
some tim past been in op 
excitement on these 
subjects in the — whence it emanated. 
He was convineed, too, that many of the 
vetitioners did not neh the exact nati 
of what they had subseribed. The 1 

pressed its desire for pussig 

| Reform Bill unaltered. 
although he was favourable to the ger 


reate 


the 


1 


principle of the measure, he could not 
sent to the passing of 


In re 


every 


portion of it in 
“ . 


its present state. ference to the Re- 
form of the Church too, the petitioners went 
infinitely too far; nor did he believe that 
they expressed the feeling of that part of 
the county on the subject. 


For himself he 
: 
would say that, since h 


rh 


e had 
seat in that House, it had been his anxious 
desire to promote all such measures as tend- 
ed to give persons diflering from himself 
in religious sentiments, all the advantages 
which he considered them fairly and justly 
entitled to, nt with tl 
of the Protestant FE 
efliciencv. ‘The Measure, 
was now before the House, 

have a direct tendency to impair that 
Kadi and the petitioners went still 
further, for what they contemplated was 
the utter destruction of the Church. He 


ever 
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was ready to admit that in the opinion of 
many persons some alterations in the disci- 
pline of the Church would add to its effi- 
ciency, and he should always be ready to 
sanction such alterations as were fairly 
called for, and which tended to promote 
that object. And he could not omit the 
expression of his regret for the retirement 
of the late Administration, as, had they 
been suffered to remain in office, there was 
no doubt but that before the end of this 
Session a Church Reform Bill would have 
received the sanction of the Legislature, 
satisfactory to all parties. He would ex- 
press his regret that on any point he should 
differ from his constituents in their politi- 
cal sentiments, but it should ever be his 
anxious care to do that which his conscience 
told him was right. 

Mr. Freshfield had had no intention to 
hurt the feelings of the hon. and gallant 
Member for East Surrey, or to misrepresent 
the political sentiments of his constituents, 
which he had still the best reason for be- 
lieving, were for the most part quite adverse 
to those of the hon. and gallant Member. 
He still believed that if that hon. Gentle- 
man persevered in his present course, he 
would at the next election lose that seat 
which had been mainly secured to him by 
the Conservatives in preference to the other 
candidate. The hon. and gallant Member 
had asserted that the subscribers to the 
petition which he (Mr. Freshfield) present- 
ed the other night, might be respectable, 
but they were wrong-headed. Now, he 
(Mr. Freshfield), of his own personal 
knowledge, could assure the hon. and 
gallant Member that at any rate the 
greater part of them were any thing 
but wrong-headed. So far from he 
(Mr. Freshficld) having misrepresented 
the political sentiments of the people of 
East Surrey, he had received the thanks of 
several public meetings held there, for 
having vindicated their political opinions. 

Mr. Denison said, that he was not pre- 
sent the other evening, or he should have 
made a few observations on the occasion. 
On reading the debates, however, in the 
newspapers of next morning, he had been 
exceedingly struck by the remarks made 
by the hon. Member for Penryn; for, 
having represented Surrey for many 
years, he was surprised at the senti- 
ments ascribed to the people of the 
Eastern Division of the county by the hon. 
Member, which were wholly different from 
those which in a long experience he had 
ever found them to be. Under the cir- 





cumstances he thought it much more likely 
that the hon. Member was mistaken than 
either himself or the hon. and gallant 
Member ; and he thought this the more 
probable, since he could not imagine how 
the hon. Member for Penryn should have 
ascertained the feelings of the people of 
that part of the county, living, as he did, 
in another division of it, and attending 
none of its public meetings. With refer- 
ence to what had been said about the hon. 
and gallant Member having been returned 
by the Conservatives of the county, he 
would only observe, that he had always 
understood the hon. and gallant Member to 
have been the representative of the Liberal 
interest of the county: an interest which 
was, and ever would be, he trusted, the 
preponderating one there. As to the result 
of the next election, he would only wish 
the hon. Member, on his return to his rot- 
ten borough, as cordial a reception as he 
could guarantee the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber on the part of the electors of the East- 
ern Division of Surrey. 


Major Beauclerk, though priding himself 


on having been elected as the representa- 
tive of the Liberal interest in East Surrey, 
was happy, though surprised, to hear that 
his success had not been disagreeable to the 
Conservatives. That the Liberal interest 
was the stronger one in that county was 
evident from the fact, that while himself, 
as candidate on that interest, though com- 
ing late to the contest, was returned with- 
out the expenditure of any—but the least 
possible—amount of money, many thou- 
sands of pounds were laid out on the oppo- 
site side of the question. No doubt there 
were many Conservatives in Surrey, but 
the Liberal interest constituted the vast 
majority. 
The Petition laid on the Table. 


Tur Hon. Member For Sr. Ives.| 
Mr. Divett rose to call the attention of the 
House to a very extraordinary act on the 
part of the hon. Member for St. Ives (Mr. 
Halse. ) 

Mr. Hume: As I understand, the hon. 
Member alluded to by the hon. Member for 
Exeter is not present, would it not be bet- 
ter to postpone the Motion until he is in 
the House? 

Mr. Miles: I certainly do not think it 
fair that a Motion in which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sti. Ives is personally concerned, 
should be discussed in his absence. 

Mr. Divelt had seen the hon. Member 
about twenty minutes ago, in the House, 
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and told him that he meant to bring this 
subject before the House. The hon. Mem- 
ber for St. Ives then told him, that he 
would be in the House at five o'clock. 
Under these circumstances, he thought he 
was justified in submitting the Motion 
which he meant to make. He would then 
at once proceed to read a notice of a Motion, 
in relation to the Corporation Reform Bill, 
which had been put on the notice book by 
the hon. Member for St. Ives. It was as 
follows :— That all prisoners in Newgate, 
and the other gaols in England and Wales, 
although possessing no other qualification, 
be, upon the principle of the Bill, entitled 
indiscriminately to an equal participation 
in all the franchises, as well magisterial as 
elective, thereby created ; and that, to ob- 
viate all uncertainty or doubt of the bene- 
volent intention of the Bill, and the happy 
tendency thereof, being, in effect, to render 
all the higher ranks of his Majesty’s loyal 
and respectable subjects subordinate to the 
lowest, without regard to property or cha- 
racter, a Clause be introduced, in accordance 
with the same principle, expressly enacting 
to that effect; and that it may for ever 
thereafter be well understood, that the 
whole population in the corporate jurisdic- 
tions are, in all other relations of life, 


placed upon a footing of perfect equality, 
agreeably to the natural rights of man ; 
and also a Clause to provide a suitable re- 
treat for the gentry residing within these 
jurisdictions, and who, with a mind and 
feelings becoming their station, may seek 
an escape for themselves from the scene of 


such a revolutionary infliction.” He did 
not then mean to characterize in any way 
the Mction which he had just read; as he 
thought that the hon. Member for St. Ives 
would see the necessity of apologizing to 
the House for having placed such a notice 
upon their book. If, however, the hon. 
Member did not see the expediency of 
taking that course which was due to the 
dignity of the House, he (Mr. Divett) 
would move, in the strongest language in 
which it was possible to express his mean- 
ing, that this notice be expunged. 

Mr. Hume would second such a motion. 
He was certainly desirous that the hon. 
Member to whom it referred should be 
present before they entered on any pro- 
ceeding in the matter; but after the expla- 
nation which had been given on this point 
by the hon. Member for Exeter, he did not 
see any reason why the Motion should be 
delayed. It had always been understood 
that no notice should be inserted on the 
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notice book which had not a practical and 
useful object to answer. He did not 
think that any hon. Member could say 
that the Motion of the hon. Member for 
St. Ives had any such tendency. He was, 
therefore, desirous that this notice should 
be struck out ; and this, he believed, was all 
the House could do in the matter. 

Mr. Divett conceived that such a notice 
Was 2 gross insult, as well to the House 
as to the respectable householders intended 
to be incorporated under the new Muni- 
cipal Bill. Having given notice to the 
hon. Member for St. Ives, that he would 
call the attention of the House to this 
subject at five o'clock; and as the hon. 
Member did not choose to make his 
appearance, he thought he was justified in 
at once moving, “ That a notice having 
appeared on the books from the hon. Mem- 
ber for St. Ives, which appears to be a gross 
insult to this House, and to the house- 
holders to whom the Corporation Bill is 
meant to apply, it is the wish of the 
House that such notice be expunged.” 

Sir G. Clerk doubted very much whether 
the hon. Member for St. Ives would move 
a resolution on the Corporation Reform 
Bill in conformity with the terms of the 
notice which he had given. He did not 
mean to express his concurrence in, or give 
his support to, the Motion of the hon. 
Member for St. Ives; but he merely 
wished to observe that when the hon. 
Member should make the Motion it would 
be then competent to any other Member 
to move that the resolution which he 
might submit be expunged; and he 
believed that it had not been unusual for 
hon. Members who entertained a strong 
opinion on any Measure passing through 
that House to take the same means as the 
hon. Member for St. Ives had used of 
expressing their minds in bold and some- 
times not very decorous language. This 
was a mode of attack to which the late Mr. 
Sheridan had frequently resorted, and in 
one instance with reference to the Royal 
Marriage Act; and he did not see what 
the hon. Member for Exeter could gain 
by having his Motion agreed to, because 
even if the Motion were expunged it 
would still be in the power of the hon. 
Member for St. Ives to bring forward his 
Motion if he should think fit. The notice 
was only an intimation to the House that 
it was intended to bring forward such a 
Motion, and the House, he thought, 
should not be called on to interfere with 
that notice. 
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Mr. Warburton said, that, taking for | 


granted that the notice was given as a 
mode of conveying the opinions of the hon. 
ember on the subject of the Corporation 
Member on tl bject of the Corporat 
ill, it must be considered rather a speech 
Bill, it must be idered rather a speecl 
than a notice. It was, at all events, a very 
inconvenient mode of carrying into effect 
the supposed intention of the hon. Member 
or St. Ives, and he would, therefore, sup- 
for St. | nd | ld, therefore, su 
port the Motion for expunging the notice. 





Mr. Ltuthven thought it rather prema. , 
ture to expunge the notice without hearing | 


the defence of the hon. Member for St. 
Ives, if he had any to make. 


Mr. Diveli: If the terms in which the | 


notice is drawn up had been used in the | 
heat of debate, [ should be willing to con- | 
cede to the suggestion of the hon. Member | 


for Dublin ; but as it appears to be a notice 
coolly and deliberately penned, I feel bound 
tou persevere in the Motion which I have 
made, 

Mr. Hume said, that he thought that 
the continuance of such a notice on their 
books, as that which had been given by 
the hon. Member for St. Ives, was little 
creditable to the common sense or the dignity 
of the House. He hoped that such a notice, 
which he could not call an insult to the 
House, because he did not know what was 
the intention of the hon. Member who 
placed it on the Journals, would not be any 
longer continued on the books. 

Mr. Divelt would withdraw his Motion 





for expunging the notice, if that was the | 


feeling of the House. 


Ives be discontinued in the votes. 
Mr. Miles considered that the notice was 
not worthy of the 


of the hon. Member for Middlesex. 

Colonel Leith Hay differed entirely from 
the hon. Member who spoke last, as to the 
way in which this Motion should be treated 
by the House. He did not think that such 
a notice should be allowed to remain on the 
books. He could not bring himself to be- 
lieve that the hon. Member who placed it 
there had not sense enough to see that such 
a mode of proceeding was far from being 
conducive to the maintenance of the dignity 
of the House. The hon. Member might 
have considered it a very good joke, but it 
was certainly one which ought not to have 
been played within the precincts of that 
House. 

Mr. Wilks said, that though the propriety 
of bringing this question forward might, in 
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the first instance, be questioned, still, as it 
had been introduced, he thought it should 
be persevered in, because the withdrawal of 
it now might be construed into an expression 
of approval of the proceeding on the part of 
the hon. Member for St. Ives. 

Motion agreed to, and notice expunged. 


Irtsu Poor-taws.| Sir Richard Mus- 


| grave rose to move the second reading of 


the Irish Poor-laws’ Bill. He was aware 
of the great difficulty which there was in 
pressing on a Bill which had not the sanction 
and support of the Government; and how 
much more forcible he felt that difficulty 
when the Administration were adverse or 
indiflerent to it, he thought he need not 
say. But, considering the condition of the 
poor of Ireland, he deemed it his duty to 
have the opinion of the British Legislature 
on it recorded, and he should, therefore, 
press the Motion for a second reading of the 
Bill. There was nothing to deter him 
from so doing in any argument which he 
had as yet heard used, and there was 
nothing which should impede English 
Members from voting for his measure. 
Unless any hon. Member should rise in his 
place, and state that the Reports which, 
from time to time, had been laid on the 
Table of the House respecting the manifold 
and great distress of Ireland, were no proof 
of its existence—unless it was denied that 
crowds of starving Irish paupers were 
annually driven by the direst distress from 


| their own country, and discharged upon 
Mr. Hume: Then I shall move, that the | 
notice given by the hon. Member for St. | 


consideration whiel: | 
seemed to be attached to it by the Motion | 





this—unless it were contradicted that the 
poor-rate of England was infinitely in- 
creased by the maintenance which was 
afforded them, or the expenses of their 
transition back to their own country—o1 
by the support of reduced labourers of this 
country, unable to compete with the des- 
perate poverty of the Irish labourer—unless 
all this were done, there was no argument 
in anything which had been said on the 
subject against the necessity of a system of 
Poor-laws for Ireland. As, however, none 
of these things were denied, none of them 
contradicted, he felt he was fully justified 
in the course he had adopted, and in which 
he was determined to persevere, of bringing 
the matter before the British Legislature. 
Every one who lived in Ireland, knew 
what crowds of wretched paupers were 
supported by voluntary contributions in 
that country; and every one who had 
made any inquiries into the actual condition 
of the poor was, he was satisfied, aware 
that nearly as many more pined and 
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perished in the shameful obscurity, which 
even their wretchedness could not compel 
them to break through. In the country, 
the destitution was very great; but it had 
some alleviation in the hospitality of those 
only a degree removed from paupers them- 
selves. In the cities and towns it was 
appalling. Crowded together in the smallest 
space possible for human beings to live in, 
amidst filth, and hunger, and disease, they 
continued to drag on a miserable existence, 


{Jury 8} 





until some friendly pest, cholera or typhus, 


or other malignant disorder, swept them off 


by hundreds. ‘Then the fear of a further 
extension of the contagion stimulated in- 
quiry ; and a faint effort was generally 
made to relieve the survivors. He had 
been a member of the Cholera Committee 
in a city contiguous to his residence in 
Ireland, and he could safely say, that the 
greatness of the misery he saw everywhere 
about him, during an investigation into the 
proximate causes and prevention of that 
dreadful disease, was awful. The first 


duty of the Committee was to provide | 


straw for the wretched beings who dwelt 
in the hovels; not alone for those who 
were dead, but for the living also, to lie on. 
In some of these pestilential dens, there 
were not more than two or three rooms; 
and yet every one of these rooms was 
peopled with as many families, all huddled 
together on the ground, without bedding 
and without covering. Famishing and 
destitute of every necessary of life, the 





poor Irish pauper, notwithstanding, saw | 
the corn and cattle, produced in such abun- 
dance by his country, shipped’ off for other | 


shores. To aggravate the misery, it ap- 
peared that numbers of the peasantry had 


been ejected from their miserable tenements | 


by their landlords, and cast on the wide 
world, either to plunder or perish. Hu- 
manity should be no longer outraged; 
some provision should be made by the 
Legislature, for such a fearful and revolting 
occurrence. ‘The hon. Member then read 
an extract from the Report of the Com- 
mittee of 1823, on Irish Poor-laws, in cor- 
roboration of his view, and since that 
period the condition of the people of that 
country had undergone no change, except 
for the worse. It stated that it was im- 
possible for words to convey any idea of the 
distress which existed in Ireland—that the 
pauper population of the country, dispos- 
sessed of their holdings, were compelled by 
sheer want to take refuge in towns; that 
this increased the mass of misery, already 
too great in these places—eand that every 
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description of vice was the consequence of 
their desperate poverty and hopeless des- 
titution. It also stated, that a vast number 
of them perished annually from mere want 
of the necessaries of life. It was naturally 
to be expected that persons in that desperate 
state of wretchedness should catch at any- 
thing which would cither temporarily relieve 
them or offer a chance to that effect, and 
accordingly, in any popular commotion, or 
other outbreak of a similar nature, they 
were always found the most forward and 
the most violent. But the evils arising 
out of such an unnatural and deplorable 
state of things did not stop there? It ap- 
peared by the criminal records of almost 
every Assizes which took place in Ireland, 
that many of those miserable, infatuated 
men, having no hope of redress from the 
law, secing destruction staring themselves, 
and, what perhaps was dearer to them, 
their helpless families, in the face, formed 
themselves into Committees for the purpose 
of murder, and actually deliberated and 
decided on the destruction of those whom 
they deemed falsely or otherwise, their 
oppressors and persecutors. One of the 
most remarkable cases of that description 
on record was the case of Mr. Sheehy. 
That gentleman was well known to him 
(Sir Richard Musgrave), and he had come 
to live on the borders of Tipperary (the 
county he inhabited). Having had some 
quarrel with his tenantry, respecting a 
portion of land which he wished to take 
under his own management, he was 
murdered a short time subsequently. ‘The 
murderers were tried at the Waterford 
Assizes, and it was clearly proved in the 
course of the trial, that his death had been 
decided on by a Committee, of which the 
murderers were a portion. ‘There was a 
more recent case of equal a’ -ocity, that of 
Mr. Dawson in Limerick, which he was 
sure was familiar to every one interested 
in the state of Ireland, but which he should 
not disgust the House by detailing. His 
hon. Friend (the Member for Stroud) had 
wished to introduce a system of Poor-laws 
into Ireland analogous in every particular 
to those which had lately been in force in 
England, and his reason for wishing to in- 
troduce them in that shape was the analogy 
which he deemed to exist between that 
country and England at the period of their 
enactment for the latter. But his hon. 
Friend had mistaken the remedy as he had 
mistaken the analogy. The Poor-laws of 
Elizabeth would not do for Ireland, more 
than for England, without a thorough 
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amendment, such as they had recently re- 
ceived. From his own experience, as well 
as from that of many friends whom he had 
consulted, he was convinced that the plan 
of Poor-laws proposed by his hon. Friend 
would not be sufficient for the actual 
condition of Ireland. Acting on that belief, 
he had introduced the Bill before the 
House. It appeared to him that the best 
mode of relieving irish pauperism was by 
encouraging industry—by employing the 
active and the able-bodied on public works 
—and by providing legal support for the 
aged and the infirm. ‘The principal em- 
ployment in the way of public works in 
Ireland was on roads for which present- 
ments were made by Grand Juries ;_ but 
these were comparatively few, and the 
quantity of employment afforded by them 
yas wholly insufficient for the exigences of 
the wretched people. It was to encourage 
these works, as well as to create and set on 
foot new ones all over the country, that he 
brought in the measure under discussion. 
One portion of it went to provide funds 
for public works, and the other for the 
support of the aged and the infirm; the 
rate in aid of which was to be levied partly 
on the landlord, and partly on the occu- 
pying tenant. It might be said, he was 


aware, that the support of the aged and 
the infirm would be better left to their 
relatives ; but every one knew that many 
of these wretched beings had no friends or 
relatives in existence, while it was a fact as 


notorious, that the low wages of the 
labourer in Ircland were quite insufficient 
for his immediate family of wife and chil- 
dren, still less for the additional burthen 
which would be thus thrown on them. He 
proposed, that each city or parish should be 
placed under the direction of a Committee, 
who should divide it into districts, to be 
superintended by sub-Committees chosen 
from among them. ‘That the duty of each 
sub-Committee would be to make accurate 
lists of the aged and infirm in each district, 
and, having verified them by every means 
in their power, return them to the Mayor. 
By the Mayor and the Common Council 
the rate for their relief was to be fixed; 
the rate to be founded on the valuation at 
present going on in Ireland. Three-fourths 
of it were to be payable by the landlord, 
and one-fourth by the occupying tenant. 
That, combined with the other principle, 
of providing labour for those able to 
work, would obviate such scenes and 
occurrences as were now daily taking 
place in the county of Mayo, and other 
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spots on the West coast of Ireland. By 
another clause power would be given to 
parishes and cities to afford assistance to 
Mendicity Institutions where they at pre- 
sent existed, which was very necessary, in 
his opinion, as those who were best able to 
afford it would not subscribe, while the 
burthen of supporting fell solely upon the 
humanity of a few. There were other 
clauses which he should not enumerate. 
He should barely state, that it was a fearful 
—a horrifying—thing to see the Irish poor 
travelling about from one part of the 
country to another, nearly naked and almost 
starved, exposed to every inclemency of the 
season, and a prey to every disease incident 
to distress and to destitution of the ex- 
tremest character. To hear their complaints, 
and to witness their condition, were quite 
sufficient to make any man of the least 
feeling blame and condemn the Legislature 
for allowing any of those whom it was in- 
stituted to protect, relieve, and cherish, to 
be reduced to such a state of misery, 
and for not interfering promptly to save 
them from inevitably perishing. He hoped, 
however, that the vote of the House on 
the second reading of the Bill before them, 
would record the sentiments of sympathy 
and the desire to alleviate their distress en- 
tertained by the Legislature. The hon. 
Member concluded by moving, “ That the 
sill for the Relief of the Poor in Ireland 
be read a second time.” 

Mr. James Grattan said, though the 
subject was without doubt embarrassed by 
many weighty and scrious considerations, 
he should notwithstanding press it on the 
attention of the House, because of the 
magnitude of the evils which it went to 
remedy. It was not a question of party or 
of faction—perhaps if it had been, it would 
have long since received more attention— 
but it was one which concerned the poor 
of Ireland alone. Notwithstanding the 
indisposition shown on all occasions to 
entertain any Bill like the measure before 
the House, the subject of Poor-laws for 
Ireland would ultimately, from the impor- 
tance of its nature, force itself on the 
attention of any Government who might 
hold office, be their opinions what they 
might. There was another measure which 
would have the effect of accelerating that 
force, which was the ample and excellent 
Tithe Bill of the noble Lord, the Secretary 
for Ireland. It would be unfair to consider 
that Bill, without at the same time con- 
sidering, as in connexion with it, the poor 
of Ireland. It was a fact, though, perhaps, 
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one not as generally known as from its 
important nature it ought to be, that the 
poor of these kingdoms were legally entitled 
to relief from the funds of the Established 
Church: yet so it was. And, in pursuance 
of the assertion of that title, it was his 
intention to move in the Bill for the regu- 
lation of Tithes in Ireland, a clause con- 
taining a provision for the Lrish poor out 
of the property of the Church. With 
respect to the Motion before the House, he 
was aware that it might be urged that the 
question it involved was brought forward 
prematurely, and that it was unwise pre- 
cipitately to press it on until the Reports of 
the Irish Poor Law Commissioners should 
be laid on the Table. But whoever else 
had need of information on the wretched 
state of the Irish poor, he had none. For 
the last ten years he had attentively con- 
sidered the subject, and he had been 
engaged in vain eflorts to induce the Legis- 
lature to interfere effectually for the relief 
of the poor of Ireland, and now he was not 
to be told that he should wait for further 
information. But even if he had not pos- 
sessed the means of knowing personally the 
condition of the Irish poor, he had no 
occasion to wait for the Report of the Com- 
missioners. He held in his hand a Report 
made by one of them—a pamphlet written 
by one of them—detailing the scenes he 
had witnessed and the remedies which he 
thought best fitted to obviate the dreadful 
distress of the poor. Nothing but a system 
of well-organised Poor-laws would be 
effectual for the distress of Ireland, and he 
(Mr. Grattan) was bound to say, that even 
the abolition of tithes would be ineffectual 
to that end, if the landlords were not com- 
pelled to contribute to the support of the 
starving population of their estates in one 
way or in another, in food or in employ- 
ment. Until that was done, it was idle to 
say a well-disposed peaceable gentleman, of 
no party, could live in Ireland. There 
never would be safety for property or for 
life until the Irish landlords acted to their 
tenants in the same manner as the English 
landlords did. He should be sorry to have 
bread himself, and to sce his tenants want 
potatoes; but he was sorry to say other 
men were not so. It was a well-known 
fact, that the people were peaceable in 
Ireland in proportion to the degree of kind- 
ness shown them by their landlords. With 
respect to the necessity for some provision 
for the Irish poor, all the Committees of 
the House which sat on the subject since 
1823 were of opinion that the greatness of 
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the distress called for some strong remedy. 
It was, therefore, the duty of the Legis- 
lature to grant the relief required; and 
not to suffer itself to be deterred by the 
interested opposition of landlords. It had 
been urged by the opponents of Poor-laws 
in Ireland, that in no country in Europe 
or America were they in existence save 
and except in England; but since that 
time, a Report of the forcign Poor-laws 
had been printed, and it appeared that they 
existed in every State of the American 
Union except two, and that nine States on 
the continent of Europe had them in full 
operation. Where the laws in operation 
were not analogous to the system in Eng- 
land, there were, as in Holland, charitable 
| institutions for the reception and support 
of the poor and destitute, the management 
|of which cost much more than that of the 
| English system of Poor-laws. Unless some 
| effectual measures were taken, the poor of 
| England would soon be reduced to a level 
with the paupers of Ireland. Such at 
least had been the doctrine held in that 
House ; but he would say that if Irish 
rents did not come over to England, there 
would be no necessity for Irish labourers 
to cross the Channel. He referred hon. 
Members to the work of Mr. Inglis, which 
fully bore out the view he took of the 
subject. He trusted that the Bill would 
be allowed to go into Committee, and 
that the House would have the benefit of 
the voluminous and invaluable papers which 
the hon. Mover had collected upon the 
subject. 

Viscount Morpeth said, that he rose 
early, in order to communicate to the 
House the course which he intended to 
take upon the subject. His hon. Friend 
who had brought forward the Motion had 
consulted him upon it, and he had begged 
his hon. Friend to defer all proceedings 
until such time as the House should be in 
possession of the Report of the Commission 
appointed to inquire into the state of the 
poor of Ireland. He had then told his 
hon. Friend, that in a month he hoped to 
be able to lay the Report upon the Table 
of the House, and he had been able to 
fulfil his expectations, for a month had 
elapsed precisely on that day: and he had 
that day brought up the voluminous Report 
of the Commissioners, and had laid it on 
the Table. The House had not had an 
opportunity of reading the papers, but he 
knew their contents, and he was sorry to 
say that he could not hold out to the hon. 
Mover a hope of any practical benefits that 
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could arise from carrying his Motion. ‘The 
papers before the House did not contain 
the whole of the evidence that had been 
collected, nor did they contain the opinion 
of the Commissioners on this most im- 
portant and complicated of subjects. In 
the course of the next Session the whole of 
the evidence would be completed, and the 
Report would be laid before Parliament 
and the country. It would show but little 
acquaintance with the duties of the most 
important office which he had the honour 
to fill, if he did not at once state his con- 
viction that no subject connected with 
Ireland approached in importance the ques- 
tion of the propriety of introducing a system 
of Poor-laws into Ireland; but, at the same 
time he took no shame to himself for adding, 
whatever handle it might aflord to reproach 
or misrepresentation, that a subject so wide 
in its reach, so complicated in its bearings, 
and so permanent, whether for good or evil, 
in its results, could not be beneficially struck 
out by a Government newly formed, during 
the progress or before the completion of an 
inquiry by Commissioners to whom the 
Government had especially delegated the 
task of providing them with the grounds 
for legislation. Certain it was, that what- 
ever were the evils, and he was the last 


man not to feel them, of the present state 
of the destitute class in Ireland, any ill- 
conceived, or ill-digested, or partial, or 
immature attempt to remedy them would 


increase those evils tenfold. His hon. 
Friends who had moved and seconded this 
question, had alluded to a Commission now 
also sitting on the subject of public works, 
and the feasibility of introducing a plan to 
carry on those works on an increased and 
extended scale. He hoped that the result 
of the labours of the Committee would 
permit of something practicable being un- 
dertaken in the course of this Session; and 
as to the larger question of the Poor-laws 
in general, he had no hesitation in repeating 
what he had said in reply to the hon. 
Member for Tipperary the other evening, 
that he felt convinced the whole subject 
was one to which both Government and 
Parliament would be called upon to address 
themselves in sober earnest in the course 
of the ensuing Session ; but then, with a 
view to do even that successfully and 
efficiently, until all the opportunities of 
information were before the House which 
Government themselves had appointed, 
until all the means which they had thought 
proper to make preliminary to legislation 
should be at their disposal, it was better, 
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wiser, safer, and fairer, to reserve and sus. 
pend the expression of all opinion. He 
had every reason to believe that the same 
Government which did not shrink from 
encountering the difficult question of the 
reformation of the English Poor-laws, would 
also be in no way inclined to shrink from 
taking that part in the introduction of 
Poor-laws into Ireland to which a sense of 
their duty might lead them. Under these 
circumstances, he did not pretend and he 
did not wish to offer any opinion upon the 
measure which the hon. Member for Water- 
ford had that night brought before the House. 
He only wished to express his gratitude to 
the hon. Member for having put the House 
in possession of the results of his benevolent 
labours and exertions. He wished to ex- 
press his gratitude for every assistance that 
could be taken to facilitate the course of 
Government in Parliament ; but feeling 
that no good, but rather harm would be 
encountered by any piecemeal and merely 
experimental attempts on this great subject, 
which ought to be well digested, and only 
to be brought forward on the responsibility 
of the Executive Government of this coun- 
try, on whom only the onus ought to fall, 
he hoped the hon. Member would not be 
inclined to press the House to give a formal 
or premature decision on the subject. If 
the hon. Member did, he should be under 
what would be to him the painful necessity 
of moving that the Bill be read a second 
time that day six months. He hoped, 
however, the hon. Member would save him 
from the appearance of offering opposition 
to him personally, or expressing an opinion 
contrary to the objects he had in view. 
He would say the same respecting the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Stroud. 
He hoped that both hon. Members would 
enable Government and Parliament to 
take advantage of their united labours. 
He was inclined to look favourably on the 
circumstance that two hon. Members, one 
a Member for an English town and the 
other a Member for an Irish county, had 
brought forward this subject. He hoped 
that when the time came for discussing it, 
it would be felt that inhabitant as well as 
native, Jew as well as Samaritan, were 
actuated by one common feeling of doing 
whatever was suggested by a spirit of en- 
lightened benevolence to ameliorate the 
condition and alleviate the sufferings, which 
undoubtedly prevailed amongst the great 
bulk of the Irish people. 

Mr. Richards was of opinion that Mi- 
nisters could not do otherwise at so late a 
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eriod of the Session than pursue the course 
which had been followed by the noble Lord 
who had just sat down; but at the same 
time Ministers might have come forward to 
assure the House that they approved of the 
principle of the Bill they were then dis- 
cussing, and that next Session they would 
propose some definite measure to the House. 
The condition of the Irish poor impera- 
tively called for some measure of relief. 
The bad effects of the Poor-laws in England 
had arisen, he believed, in a great measure, 
from the alterations in the value of money, 
and from other causes than any inherent 
evils in the laws themselves. ‘The Scotch 
had at first expressed the same indisposition 
to receive Poor-laws as many of the Irish 
did at this day, and it was not until after 
repeated proclamations that they had con- 
sented to the introduction of Poor-laws. 
According to the testimony of Dr, Chalmers, 
only seventeen years after the introduction 
of Poor-laws into Scotland, that country, as 
if per sallum, from a state of misery and 
destitution, became peaceable and obedient 
to the laws. He could not help stopping to 
advert to the indecent laugh which he per- 
ceived on the countenance of the hon. and 
learned Member for the city of Dublin (Mr. 
O’Connell.) He had come down that night 
to the House in hopes that the hon. and 
learned Member would have exercised his 
great abilities in suppport of a Motion that 
was to make some provision for his poor 
countrymen. He had expected that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman would on the 
present occasion have been the warm advo- 
cate of his country ; but so far from these 
expectations being realised, he had wit- 
nessed the hon. and learned Gentleman 
treating the subject with an indecent laugh. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman seemed 
disposed to interrupt his speech, but he 
would beg him to say openly whatever he 
might have to object to in what he was ad- 
dressing to the House. He possessed a 
property in Wales, and for twenty years 
he had never seen a beggar in that country, 
except once, and that was an Irishman. He 
had never in that country seen a single in- 
stance of a native Englishman or Welshman 
asking alms, and yet the Poor-laws on his 
estate did not amount to more than 13d. 
per acre. Owing to the establishment of 
the Poor-laws, there was security for life 
and property throughout England, but no 
such security existed in Ireland, nor could 
it exist until relief was afforded to the poor 
of that country. All that Ireland wanted 
was a due, and regular, and legal provision 
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for the poor, and to that provision the poor 
were entitled, on the ground of humanity, as 
well as of policy, and of self-interest to the 
rich. Did we want any other facts to ac. 
count for what was called the poverty of 
Ireland? Did we want any other fact 
than the absence of that due and legal pro- 
vision to which the poor of that country 
were entitled? If, however, hon. Mem- 
bers were not prepared to vote for this Mo- 
tion on the ground of humanity, let them 
support it on the ground of policey—let 
them support it from regard to their own 
interests and safety, for their interests and 
safety were involved in making a legal 
provision for the destitute poor of Ire. 
land. He was not one of those who would 
prevent the free ingress of labour into this 
country ; but if Ireland was to remain the 
officina operum, which it now was—if in- 
gress was allowed into this country, it must 
reduce the price of labour in the two coun- 
tries to a common level, and that level 
must be the state in which we found it in 
Ireland. He hoped that hon. Members, 
on the ground of policy, out of regard to 
their estates, their rents, their wives, and 
families, and everything that was dear 
to them, would come forward to support 
the proposition of the hon. Baronet—a 
proposition which he was astonished to see 
received so coldly by the House—by such 
empty benches. [V'here were few Mem- 
bers onthe Opposition side—the Ministerial 
Benches were full. Uf there was any thing 
which hon. Members were bound to attend 
to, it was the happiness of the community 
of which they were Representatives. As a 
specimen how little to be relied on, and 
how imperfect was a voluntary provision, 
he would mention, with regard to the 
Mendicity Society in Dublin, that out of 
11,000 houses only 2,000 contributed any- 
thing whatever in support of this institu- 
tion, and the inhabitants of Dublin came 
forward soon after that, and implored the 
House to provide some legal means by 
which those who did not contribute any 
thing, should be compelled to join in the 
labour of love, humanity, and justice, which 
the other inhabitants had agreed on. It 
was not now asked to introduce a new 
principle into Ireland, but merely the legis- 
lative principle which already existed in 
England. Let the hon. Member for Dublin 
come forward in his manly and eloquent 
way and support this proposition—if he did 
not come forward, then would he (Mr. 
Richards) say, non equidem invidio miror 
magis. ‘That hon. Member had expressed 
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himself a convert to the necessity of making 
some provision for the poor in Ireland. _ If 
he was a convert to the necessity of making 
some legal provision for the poor, then let 
him come forward with those powers which 
nature had given him, to support this Mo- 
tion, or give some substantial reason for 
opposing 1t. 

Mr. Cresset Pelham said, that looking at 
the state of the poor in this country, he 
thought it dangerous, unless upon good 
grounds, to introduce Poor-laws into Ire- 
land. 

Mr. Hume was as much alive to the im- 
portance of the subject of Poor-laws for 
Ireland as any of the hon. Members from 
that country could be, and he considered the 
question to be of equal importance to Eng- 
lish Members as the subject of their own 
Poor-laws. He had for twenty years 
exerted himself on all occasions to expose 
the system of misrule and wrong-doing to- 
wards Ireland, from which so many of her 
evils sprung, and which he was of opinion 
had wholly caused her present destitute 
and wretched condition, and he must say, 
that he at one time was very much disposed 
to believe that the only remedy would be to 
apply the Poor-law system to that country, 
as it had been done here. But when he 
came to consider the causes of that misery 
and destitution, owing to the pertinacity 
with which English Ministers adhered to 
the maintenance of all the abuses which 
had existed for ages in Ireland, and which 
had cramped the industry and thwarted the 
views of those who would have employed 
their capital in the encouragement of manu- 
factures and public works, he must. say, 
that he did not think the introduction of 
any system of Poor-laws, however perfect, 
would be attended with success, unless the 
predisposing causes of the evils to which he 
had referred, were altogether, or partially 
removed. For this reason he was not dis- 
posed to view the question in the light in 
which many hon. Members had attempted 
to place it before the House. The propo- 
sition of the hon. Member for Wicklow, 
for affording the destitute poor of Ireland 
relief by setting them to work, and paying 
them for it, was of all plans the only one 
likely to succeed, and it was also the most 
rational. But the consideration presented 
itself whether [reland had ever been in a 
situation to warrant the employment of 
capital ; and he answering this question in 
the negative, would also aflirm that until 
the present system of misrule was changed 
to a better and more liberal system, there 
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would be no chance for bettering her by the 
means pointed out. It seemed, however, 
that the Government were at length deter- 
mined to alter their plan of ruling Ireland, 
and one of the means to be resorted to for 


pacifying and ameliorating the condition of 


her inhabitants, was to give every man in 
every class of life, and of every persuasion, 
fair play. And when the House considered 
that the mode of accomplishing this was 
proposed to be done by removing from 
the people at large the burthen of sup- 
porting an Established Church to which 
they were inimical, and which had for so 
long proved such an intolerable evil, he was 
of opinion that the Government also ought 
to have fair play, and that the Parlia- 


ment ought to try the effect of that relief 


before they adopted so strong a measure 
as that proposed by the hon. Baronet’s Mo- 
tion. He would very readily agree to any 
proposal for assessing the property at large 
of the Irish landlords, as soon as it was ap- 
parent how far the contemplated reforms 
fell short in relieving the miseries and ne- 
cessities of the poor; but he really did not 
consider that the present was a time when 
that wtimatum ought to be pressed forward. 
The Parliament ought to act towards Ire- 
land as they had done to Scotland, first 
tranquillize the people by removing the 
glaring abuses which afflicted the nation at 
large, and then, as a matter of course, 
capital, of which millions were now ready 
to be employed, would find its way into the 
country, as it had done into Scotland. The 
introduction of Poor-laws into Ireland 
would retard and not accelerate this re- 
sult, and this was one reason why all well- 
wishers to that country would put that 
measure off, as the very last to be resorted 
to when all others had failed. For these 
reasons he entreated those who were de- 
sirous to see Ireland extricated from out of 
her present difficulties, not to interfere at 
this moment by pressing forward a Mo- 
tion like this, but to wait the result of the 
Government measures, which he trusted 
would be attended, not only by the 
removal of the burthen of tithes, but also 
by the more equal Administration of Jus- 
tice, and the selection of a better race of 
Magistrates. 

Mr. Poulett Scrope felt satisfied that 
the maintenance of the impotent and the 
infirm Irish poor was not sufficient, but 
that one of the main principles in any 
system to be adopted ought to be, that 
employment should be furnished to those 
who were destitute of it. The latter he 
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importance as the former. It was not 
sufficient to state, that they would give 
food to that portion of the pocrer classes 
that were infirm, but they ought to pre- 
vent those who otherwise would be able- 
bodied trom becoming so. There were 
societies in several parts of Treland—and 
he would mention Reffart as a place where 
such a society existed, similar to the Men- 
dicity Society in London, which supplied 
certain classes of the poor with food, but 


the wants of the people. He was satisfied 


that the first principle to adopt towards | 


improving the condition of the Irish people 


was to give employment to the able-bodied | 


poor. Capital would not be safely invested 


be extensively established there, until they 
adopted this principle. The chief thing 
to improve the people was to give them 
employment, and until that was done on 
an extensive scale, little good could be 
expected. Could anything be more dis- 
tressing than the present state of the Irish 
poor? They had evidence on their Table 
to show that crimes had been committed 
by many persons, with a view of getting 
into gaol that they might obtain food. 
In the greater portion of France, as well | 
as in most of the continental states, some | 
system or other of Poor-laws existed. The | 


condition of the people of France was far | 
superior to that of the Irish people. In 
the former country, out of a population of 
34,000,000, there were several hundred 
thousand landed proprietors, while in Ire- 
land the number was comparatively small. 
He had no hesitation in saying, that four- 
fifths of the Irish population were the | 
slaves of the landed proprietors. If they | 
offended the landlords, they were turned | 
out of their miserable habitations to starve, | 
as they could not get residences in other 
places. He would ask them, was their 
condition superior to that of the slaves, | 
when they could be deprived of the means | 
of existence at the caprice of the landlords ? 
As long as the Irish landlords possessed 
the power they now did, it was not at all | 
surprising that they exerted themselves to | 
prevent the adoption of any system of 

Poor-laws in Ireland. He contended that | 
the property of every land-owner in Ire- | 
land should be made liable to the charge | 
of providing for the maintenance of the | 


oor as well as that of the owners and | vent it from rotting. 
| 5 
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in Ireland for the establishment of a system 
of Poor-laws that had been conferred on 
the English Commissioners. A great deal 
of misapprehension had prevailed as to 
the state of the people in Ireland, and this 
had been increased in consequence of the 
statements made in that Hlouse. In the 
debate on the Union last year, the right 
hon. Gentleman, now Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, contended that there had been 





| recently great improvements manifested in 


they were wholly inadequate to supply | the Irish manufactures, and among othe: 


places he referred to the state of Kilkenny 
as a proof of his assertion. On looking, 
however, to Mr. Inglis’s work on Ireland, 
he found that the statement that had been 


| made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in that country, nor would manufactures | 


was not borne out by the authorfty of that 
gentleman; on the contrary, he gave a 
very different account of the state of things 
in that place. ‘I wish,” said Mr. Inglis, 
speaking of the people of Kilkenny, “| 
could have contemplated their situation 
with as much complacency and pleasure 
as I did the city itself, and the natural 
beauties that surround it; but I] am com- 
pelled to say, that I found the most wide- 
spread and most aggravated misery. The 
population of Kilkenny is about 25,000; 
and 1 am enabled to state, after the most 
anxious inquiry and close personal obser- 


| vation, that there were at the time I visited 


Kilkenny, upwards of 2,000 persons to- 
tally without employment. It chanced 
that I was at Kilkenny just after the 
debate on the Repeal Question, in which 
the prosperity of Ireland was illustrated 
by reference to that of Kilkenny, of whose 
prosperous manufactures honourable men 
tion was made, condescending even upon 
the number of water-wheels at work, which 
were said to be eleven in number; and the 
carpet manufactory, too, was spoken of in 


| such terms, that it was said to be owing 


to its success that the weavers of Kidder- 
minster had petitioned for repeal. 1 visited 
these prosperous factories immediately aftet 
the account I have mentioned was received; 
the principal of these factories used to 
support 200 men with their families: it 
was at eleven o'clock, a fair working hour, 
that I visited these mills, and how many 
men did I find at work? One man! And 
how many of the eleven wheels did I find 


going? One; and that one, not for the 


purpose of driving machinery, but to pre- 
In place of finding 


occupiers of the land in England. Similar | men occupied, f saw them in scores, like 


powers should be given to Commissioners | spectres, walking about, and lying about 
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the mill, 
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I saw immense piles of goods 


completed, but for which there was no | 


sale. I saw piles of cloth at 2s. a-yard, 
with which a man might clothe himself 
from head to foot for 10s., but there were 
buyers; the poor of Kilkenny are 
clothed Monmouth-street. I saw 
heaps of blankets, enough to furnish every 
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been appointed to inquire into their ope- 
| ration entertained a very different feeling 
; for they declared that the 


| principle on which they were framed was 
| good, and that all the mischief which had 


arisen from their operation had resulted 


'from the principle on which they were 


founded being departed from. 


eabin in the county, and I saw every loom | 


idle 
the je 


not one 


vousy and fears of Kidderminster, 
had been made for seven months; 
it was but an experiment, and had utterly 
failed; and, just to convey some idea of 
the destitution of these people, when an 
order recently arrived for the manufacture 
of'as many blankets for the police as would 
have kept the men at work a few weeks, 
bonfires were lighted about the country; 
not bonfires to communicate insurrection, 

but to evince joy that a few starving men 
were about to earn bread to support their 
families. J speak w: wmly on this subject; 

but how can I speak otherwise than with 
warmth ? Surely, | need not say that I do 


. ° e | 
\s for the carpets which had exeited 


not aecuse any one of false invention or | 
wilful misrepresentation; but I accuse | 
some one of having furnished to the advo- 
cates of the Union lies in place of truth, 
Their views required no such props; and 


I, who am no Repealer, regret that an 
argument should be thus furnished to the 
Repealers. The supporters of the Union 
advance as an argument against the Repeal 
of the Union the prosperity of Ireland, aud 
Kilkenny is quoted as an illustration of 
that prosperity. The statement turns out 
to be utterly false ; and thus the Repealers 
boast that they have a stronger case,” 
One of the most powerful-arguments which 


Jature with respect to the condition and 
the wants of the people of Ireland; and 
yet the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
quoted the improved state of Kilkenny to 
show there was no necessity for the Repeal 
of the Union, He was convinced that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, if he would 
look to the state of Ireland, would find 


that the feeling in favour of a system of | 


Poor-laws in that country was ‘daily i in- 
creasing ; and if some measure of the kind 
was not granted, the feeling in favour of 
repeal would increase. The hon. Member 
for Middlesex had contended that the 
English Poor-laws were founded on a bad 
principle, and led to the infliction of much 
misery; but the Commissioners who had 


The mal- 
administration of the Poor-laws dated fromm 
the year 1796, and until that time the 
original measure, passed in the reign of 
Elizabeth, had been acted upon, and no 
evil whatever had resulted from it. Te 
had given notice of a measure on this 
subject; but he did not intend to persist 
in it, but should give his support to the 
Bill on the Table. It was very well for 
the hon. Member for Middlesex to ask the 
House to wait to see the result of the 
measure respecting the Lrish Church before 
they adopted the system of Poor-laws; 
but arguments like that had repeatedly 
been urged on former occasions: they had 
been asked to wait to see what the Govern- 
ment would do, and in the meantime the 
interests of the poor had been neglected. 
Whatever, therefore, might be the fate of 


| the measure for affecting a change in the 
| present system of tithes, he should persist 


| that the m 


| poor. 


and he trusted 
majority of the House would sup- 
portit. He admitted that great advantages 
would result from the Bull introduced by 
the noble Lord; but they would not be of 
such a nature as would justify the House 
in refusing to pass a measure for relieving 
the present condition and promoting the 
permanent welfare of the destitute Irish 
If, however, the measure now before 


in supporting this Bill; 


‘them should that night be defeated, he 
had been urged in favour of the Repeal of | 
the Union was the ignorance of the Legis- | 


| the attention of Parliament. 


would take care, in the course of the 
Session, again to bring the subject under 
The interest 


of the English agricultural population, as 
well as that of the English landlord, made 
| it necessary that some measure of the kind 
| should pass, however much the feelings of 





Irish landlords might be opposed to it. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
not have addressed the House at that 
moment, had it not been for some not 
very candid observations which had fallen 
from the hon. Member for Stroud. The 
hon. Gentleman had adopted rather an 
extraordinary tone in the course of his 
speech, and had been pleased to assume 
that hon. Gentlemen who were cornected 
with Ireland differed with him as to the 
view he took of the subject, because they 
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were Irish landlords. He never recollected, 


extraordinary nature than those urged by 
the hon. Gentleman. He should be per- | 
fectly warranted, adopting the tone of | 
argument of the hon. Gentleman, in | 
making the assertion, that the hon. Mem- 

ber, as well as others who supported the | 
Motion, were rather influenced by English | 
than by Irish feelings. He only mentioned | 
this, to point out the impropriety of adopt- | 
ing this style of argument, and at once to | 
reject and repudiate it. In considering 

questions like that befoye the House, they 

should be swayed and actuated by only | 
one feeling, namely, how they best could | 
improve the condition of the great bulk of | 
the Irish people. Without further ex- 
ordium, therefore, he should proceed to 
discuss the question on its general merits, 
passing by the observations of the hon. 

Gentleman as beside the question. As, 


however, he had been addressed almost | 
personally, he could not help observing, | 
that the hon. Member, in appearing to 
think that an individual connected by 
birth with Ireland, and residing there 
many years of his life, and also connected 


with it by property, and having been for 
many years the representative of a place 
of great commercial importance in it, 
knew nothing of the state of the country, 
and of the matters most deeply touch- 
ing its welfare, did not exhibit any pe- 
culiar courtesy in his remarks, but rather 
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! and notwithstanding the attack of the hon. 
during the long period he had been in that | 
House, arguments assumed of a more | 
| course he proposed was justified by cir- 





assumed a tone of dogmatism that was 
by no means common in that House. Let 
the House inquire into the subject with 
reference alone to the interests of the 
Irish poor themselves. 
on no other ground; he would not men- 
tion the interests of the landlords. 
would assume that the exigencies of the 
case were such, that even if the whole 
race of landlords were to perish by one 


He would put it | 


Gentleman he should wait until he had 
ascertained from its contents that the 


cumstances, or likely to succeed. The 
House had not even ventured to amend 
the English Poor-laws—a system which 
had been established since the reign of 
Elizabeth—until they had laid before them 
all the information that could possibly be 
collected; and yet now, without any in- 
formation or evidence whatever, they were 
called upon to take a much greater and 
far bolder step, and affirmed a system of 
Poor-laws in a country where they had 
not previously existed. Hon. Gentlemen 
had asked what the Government intended 
to do upon this subject in the course of 
the next year. Again he said, that to enter 
into any detailed account of what they 
intended to do, would be to anticipate 
the result of ihe pending inquiry; but he 
would tell the House what he for one was 
perfectly prepared to do. Upon this point 
he wished to be clearly understood. Hon. 
Gentlemen advocated Poor-laws in general 
terms, and yet there were no two indi- 
viduals who, if they were called upon to 
define what they meant by that expression, 
would agree in their definition of it. He 
could not have a better example than that 
of the two hon. Gentlemen who were 
charged with these two Bills. One of 
them advocated the compulsory support 
of the able-bodied ; the other rejected that 
principle altogether. This in itself was 
sufficient to show that until they arrived 
at some precise definition of what was 


or 
_ 


| P 
| meant by the expression Poor-laws, they 


did not know the very elements on which 
they were about to operate. Now, because 


| he resisted the over-hand work and hasty 


He | 


work, he was supposed by the hon. Mem- 


| ber for Stroud, and others both in and 
| out of that House, to be indifferent to the 


well-being of Ireland. 


stroke of inadvertent legislation, yet if it | 
were possible to restore the great mass of | 
the population of Ireland from the de- | 
pressed condition in which they all ad- | 
mitted they were placed, by one experi- | 


ment, that experiment should be tried. 


‘the diseased, 


Let them now inquire whether the present | 
measure was likely to produce the desired | 


effect? The inquiry which had been in- 


| 


stituted into the subject had been a long | 
time in progress; he had hoped some ge-| to go to the full length of providing, to 


neral Report would have been made be-| any extent that could be required, 
fore ; for that Report he was most anxious ;| their relief, 


What was the 
definition in the present Bill of the 
classes of poor deserving and requiring 
relief? It enumerated the helpless poor 
paupers above the age of sixty, or orphans 
under the age of fourteen, the maimed, 
the idiot, the lunatic, the 
blind, and the deaf and dumb. With 
respect to the maimed, the diseased, 
the idiot, the lunatic, the blind, and 
the deaf and dumb, he was prepared 


for 


Tax his property; tax the 
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rental of the country to any extent they 
pleased ; so far from remonstrating against 
that, so far from opposing such a pro- | 
ceeding, there was no individual in that | 
House who was more ready to act upon 
the principle to the fullest extent than 
he was. Take another great element in | 
the improvement of the social condition 
of a people—he meant the education of 
the young. There was no extent of tax- 
ation to which the landed property of | 
freland could be subjected with this view, 
to which he, as a landed proprietor him- 
self, was not prepared to render a hearty 
assent; believing, as he did, that it was 
a species of taxation which could only be 
administered for the public good. Where, 
then, it might be asked, was he prepared 
to draw the line? The distinction he took 
was plain and intelligible. He would af- 
ford relief in every possible case of distress, 
where the relief given was calculated to 
remove distress, without creating more 
distress than it was intended to remove; 
he would consent to any legislative en- 
gagement to carry such views into effect 
which the hon. Member for Stroud could 
frame; he would be a party to any legislative 
pledge the Legislature had the means of 
redeeming; but he would show the hon. 
Gentleman, that he proposed a fraudulent 
and swindling obligation upon the part 
of the Legislature—quite unconsciously, 
he was certain—for he knew no man in 
the House more unlikely to lend himself 
wilfully to any such proceeding. The hon. 
Gentleman proposed to bind the Legisla- 
ture to a promise it could never redeem— 
he meant the interminable power of giving 
relief to all classes of persons. With re- 
spect to the orphan, that might be an 
exceptive case. If it could be shown to 
him that an orphan had no immediate re- 
lative to take care of and educate him as 
a useful member of society, then he ad- 
mitted that the State stood in loco parentis, 
and was bound to provide for his neces- 
sities. To apply his principle, no person 
would die the more if provisions were made 
for the relief of orphans; but did not the 
House think that many persons would 
work the less, if the State, by undertaking 
to provide for the orphans with whom 
they were connected, relieved them from 
the moral responsibility which would other- 
wise attach to them? The condition of 
the Irish poor deserved, he admitted, the 
most serious and searching consideration. 
He did not mean to deny that the intro- | 
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duction of cheap labour into this country 
had a tendency to reduce the wages of 
labour; but he wished to invite the atten- 
tion of the House to the discussion~— 
whether the introduction of Poor-laws into 
Ireland would be likely to diminish the 
periodical emigration of Trish labourers to 
this country? First, let him consider the 
provisions of the measure under consider- 
ation. It contained a provision for the 
relief of the poor, not being able-bodied, of 
every class. Now, if they undertook to 
provide for the family of the Irish labourer, 
for every young person, for every sick 
person, for every diseased person of every 
class, by a compulsory assessment as the 
Bill proposed, he put it to the common 
sense of the House whether it was likely 
that there would be a less disposition on 
the part of the Irish labourer to come over 
to this country, and seize upon the advan- 
tages held out to him by the English 
market? On the contrary, was it not to 
all intents and purposes certain that if the 
State contracted the obligation of provid- 
ing for his family in his absence, he would 
be much freer than he ever was before to 
come over to England for the specific pur- 
pose of obtaining the highest reward he 
could in return for his labour? It might 
be said that his was not a fair mode of 
meeting the Question ; he might be referred 
to the alternative of providing for the 
Irish poor, and teaching them to work at 
home. What effect had the existence of 
a provision for the able-bodied poor had 
on the wages of labour in England? Let 
the House compare the state of things in 
the north of England, where that prin- 
ciple was not known, with the state of 
things in the south, where it was in full 
operation. In what part of England were 
the wages of labour highest? It was matter 
of perfect notoriety that they were higher 
in the north where the able-bodied poor 
had not been supported at the public ex- 
pense, than in the south, where the prin- 
ciple had been acted upon to the utmost 
extent. [An Hon. Member, “ that is the 
result of manufactures.”] Manufactures! 
Now his hon. and learned Friend should 
not take that ground. Let the House com- 
pare the agricultural parts of Northumber- 
land in which manufactures did not pre- 
vail, with any part of England in which 
the wages of labour had been partly paid 
out of the Poor-rates, as had been the 
case in many parts of England, and 
especially in one which was at no great 
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distance from the manufacturing districts | 
he meant the county of Wilts. ‘They would | 


find that in precise proportion as a part of 
the wages of labour had been paid out of | 
the Poor-rates, the rate of wages had fallen, | 
If the system had produced this effect in | 
England, must it not produce a similar | 
effect in Ireland? Let them take either | 
case. If they provided for the non-effec- | 
tive labourers, did they not hold out a | 
great inducement for the effective labourers | 
to repair to this country ; and if they pro- | 
vided for the relief of the effectives, would | 
not they hold out an increased temptation 

to the non-effectives to glut the English | 
market? The objection might be removed 
by merely raising the wages of labour in 
Ireland; but if a Poor-law Bill for that 
country passed to-morrow, would the 
amount of capital in it be greater, or would 
the rate of wages be increased ¢ The hon. 
Gentleman had said that he would em- 
ploy the fund to be raised by the Bill in 
labour. Did he mean profitable or un- 
profitable labour. [Mr. P. Scrope: Public | 
works.] Very well; but to judge of the | 
profitable nature of public works, they | 
must be discussed on their own merits— | 
not considered generally as an auxiliary 

on the Question of Poor-laws; and if any 

such offered that would command a pro- | 
fitable return, it stood to reason that a 
capital would be employed in it, without 
any Poor-laws at all. It was quite in vain 
to expect that property could or would be 
profitably employed until some security 
were afforded for a due return. In con- 
sidering a proposition of this nature, the 
whole circumstances of the country to 
which it was to be applied must be con- 
sidered also. It was not by cases of in- 
dividual outrage that the morality of a 
country could be determined; if any body 
took up the Newgate Calendar, or even 
the papers of the day, they would perhaps 
meet with specimens of atrocity, which 
for cruelty and barbarity could not be ex- 
ceeded in Ireland; still he admitted— 
indeed he apprehended no one could deny 
—that Ireland was not in the same state 
of civilization as other countries that had 
been referred to, more especially as Eng- 
land. The hon. Gentleman had said it 
was impossible to introduce any effectual 
system of Poor-laws without accompanying 
it with an alteration in the law of settle- 
ment and the law of removal. To both 
there were the strongest objections. The 
Jaw of removal was open to this incon- 
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venience and hardship—if a man went to 
the north of Ireland from any other part 
of the country, and behaved himself ever 
so well for many years, immediately on 
his requiring parochial relief through sick- 
ness or old age, the hard taskmaster—the 
overseer—would be on the alert, and he 
would be at once carted into some parish 
waggon to the place he had left years and 
years before, to drag out the remainder of 
his existence in a place where he had no 
tics, to which he was bound by no associ- 
ations, and in which he could only regret 
the scenes he had left. The law of settle- 
ment was open to the objection that it 
confined labour within a certain and 
defined locality—a system productive of 
evils which he believed no one would be 
inclined to dispute. The hon. Gentleman 
had announced three points as the objects 
he sought to attain. The first was, the 
suppression of mendicancy and vagrancy. 
To attain this end, the hon. Gentleman 
must enact the old penal code against 
vagrants, and render it compulsory on 
them to leave their abodes and repair to 
the parish workhouse. Ife then proposed, 
by a compulsory assessment, to afford re- 
lief in cases of sickness and helplessness. 
Let the hon. Gentleman define the cases 
in which this relief was to be afforded, 


_and he would readily concede the principle. 
| The other object was the relief of the poor 


able-bodied; and to it he had already 
One provision of the Bill was, 


should be a power vested in the Govern 
ment to advance, for the relief of the 
people whatever sums they pleased from 
the Consolidated Fund, to be afterwards 
recovered from the rates and assessments 
to be levied by the Bill. He would not 
deny that cases might arise—nay, that 
cases had arisen—in which Parliament had 
so interposed; it had done so in the case 
of our colonial possessions ; it had done so 
most liberally for Ireland ; but he would 
take upon himself to say, that this was 
the first case in which it had ever been 
proposed to recognise, on the face of an 
Act of Parliament, the principle, that in 
case of a general distress, under any cir- 


‘cumstances, or arising from any cause, 


Parliament should have the power of tak- 
ing from the public purse an unlimited 
supply for the relief of those who might 
stand in need. A more fertile source of 
abuse—a more formidable source of evil 
—a more fruitful and abundant source of 
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jobbing and corruption, even as it affected 
the poor themselves, could not be con- 
ceived. Let them take the case of two 
landlords—the one a grinding, hard, mer- 
cenary man; the other kind and lenient 
to his tenants. The first, after grinding 
his dependants to the very last penny, 
refusing to relieve their distress, would be 
enabled to borrow of the Consolidated 
Fund to what amount he pleased; the 
other would be actually taxed to repay the 
amount of the loan in exact proportion to 
the extent of his endeavours to improve 
his estate and render his tenants happy 
and contented. He wished, before he sat 
down, again to call the attention of the 
House to the practical proposition before 
it. If they were of opinion that cases of 
distress, sickness, and all classes of in- 
firmity were not likely to be increased by 
providing the relief afforded by the Poor- 
laws, he was forthem. He was willing, 
ready, and anxious, to give legislative force 
to the aflirmance of that principle; but 
he was not willing, prematurely anticipat- 
ing information which was not now before 
the House, to rush into hasty legislation 
upon a subject from which he knew retreat 
to be impossible. Attempts had been 
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made for more than forty years to remedy 
the abuses of the Poor-laws in England. 
Mr. Pitt had shrunk from the task; Mr. 
Whitbread had failed to give etlect to it; 
the benevolence of Mr, Sturges Bourne 
had proved of no avail; and they had 
existed and increased until the passing of 


the Bill of last Session. If he could have 
believed that the Motion under consider- 
ation would have produced the eflect de- 
sired, he would have been as ready to 
second it as the hon. Member for Wicklow; 
but not being able to arrive at such acon- 
clusion, he completely and entirely acqui- 
esced in the views of his noble Friend. 
Mr. William S. O’Brien said, that he 
had heard much in favour of the Bill, and 
nothing against it; forthe right hon. Gen- 
tleman who last addreseed the House had 
gone the whole length of admitting the 
leading principle of the Bill. He had 
said he would give relief to the sick, 
diseased, maimed, and impotent. The 
Bill scarcely went further, and he called 
on the friends of the principle to help its 
promoters to arrange in the Committee 
the machinery by which its principle might 
be carried out. His hon. Friend pro- 
posed to refer it to a Select Committee 
for the purpose of ascertaining how far 
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that object could be gained. What ob- 
jection could there be to that course ? 
The noble Lord (Lord Morpeth) said that 
the present Bill might tend to facilitate 
future measures; but how did the noble 
Lord know that thirty or forty Gentlemen 
to whom the Bill might be referred might 
not be able to suggest many important 
particulars, which would be found very 
useful in a future measure? With respect 
to the question of immigration of Irish 
labourers into England, he did not think 
the present measure would much affect it 
one way or the other; but if it should have 
the effect of raising the price of labour in 
Ireland, it would also have the effect of 
keeping the Irishmen at home, for it was 
well known that Lrishmen would not leave 
their own country if they could get as 
good wages there as in England. As to 
the contrast which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had made between the rate of wages 
in some parts of the north of England, 
where wages were not paid out of the 
Poor-rates, and the rate in the south of 
England, where they were so paid, all 
that could be said was, that it arose rather 
from a maladministration than a defect in 
the principle of the law, but it would not 
be contended that a law might not be 
passed, adapted to Ireland, without em- 
bracing those defects. One of the argu- 
ments of the right hon. Gentleman was, 
that the money would find its way into 
the pockets of the labourers just as well 
without a Poor-law asif it had been taken 
from the paenete: of the farmers for that 
purpose. On this he must remark that, 
according to a petition complaining of the 
distresses i in the county of Mayo, it was 
stated that out of a rental of 7,000/. per 
wnnum, 5,000/, a-year was sent out of the 
country, But all that money should re- 
main in the country rather than have the 
people reduced to the state of distress 
which they had been in. An efficient 
Poor-law would put an end to that bad 
system, and he, as an Irish landlord, 
would say, that he knew of no right he 
had to sit down to dinner with more than 
the common necessaries of life while his 
tenants were starving. He owned that 
he could not agree with the hon. Member 
for Stroud as to the introduction of the 
principles of settlement and removal into 
any system of Poor-laws for Ireland. 
That, however, was a point into which he 
would not enter at that time. With re- 
spect to mendicancy, he thought that if 
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it could be removed from Ireland, it 
would, as a matter of police, be a great 
national benefit. Other objections had 
been made to some of the details of the 
Bill, into which he would not then go, 
because these might fairly become the 
subject of consideration in the Committee, 
but there was one point upon which there 
seemed to be no difference of opinion in 
the House —that was, that the present 
state of the peasantry of Ireland was dis- 
graceful to this country. For his own 
part, he was convinced that there never 
would be peace or quiet in Ireland while 
the greater portion of its inhabitants were 
from year to year, and for a great portion 
of every year, in want of the commonest 
necessaries of life. 

Mr. Sharman Crawford was of opinion 
that even a more extensive of 
Poor-laws was necessary for Ireland than 
that proposed by the present Bill, but that 


system 


was no reason why they should reject the | 


present measure. In that part of Ireland 
with which he was connec there had 

sstablished several mendici ysoc ieties, 
been established ral mendicit 


ted 


from which the poor of the ne ighbourhood 
these | 


had derived great relief; but now 
were failing from want of the power to 
assess the districts in which they were 
located, and that was the principle for 
which the present Bill contended. He, 
therefore, gave his support to the Bill, 


though in doing so he had no wish to take | 
Go- | 


any step that would embarrass the 
vernment. 

Sir Edmund Hayes hoped that if 
present Motion were carried, the 


the 
Bill 


might not be referred to a Select Com- | 

He thought it would be much | 
to have it discussed in the whoie | 
against the Motion, he | 


mittee. 
better 
House. In voting 
wished to be understood as not being 
opposed to the principle of a Poor-law, 
but to him it appeared that to remain as 
they were would be much less objection- 
able than to enter upon a bad system, 
and as no two Gentlemen seemed as yet 
agreed upon the kind of system that should 
be adopted, he thought that if they legis- 
lated in their present unprepared state, 
they must do so improperly and injuri- 
ously. It was to be regretted that some 
Gentlemen, who were disposed to take 
an active part with respect to Irish Poor- 
Jaws, had not made themselves better ac- 
quainted with the necessity for them, and 
the probable operation of those laws in 
Ireland, He was led to this observation 
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by what had fallen from the hon. 
for Stroud, who stated that the White 
boy system in the south of Ireland 
from a want of Poor-laws in that part of 
the country. Now, the reverse of this 
was the fact, for it was well known that 
those who were most that 
tem in the south were by no means 
most distressed portion of the community. 
Without being, as he had stated, 
to the principle of the Poor-law, 
feel that one effect of a 
Poor-law would be to destroy 
feelings which existed betwe 
and the poorer classes in that cou 
Mr. George F, Young could not 
in the principle laid down by the right 
hon. Gentleman, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, that capital would not be in- 
creased by a Poor-law in Ireland. [tv 
well known that a porti 
Ireland consisted of 
r portion of 
‘ eer ,and 
} labour it 
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Member 


arose 


active In SYS- 


the 
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rreatel 
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| capital were kept at home, a 


of it would be employed to buy 
bour, and would then eive 1 
considerable number of labouring 
who now sought to find labour by 
tion, they following the capital, im 


to have their share of it. The 


outra 


| that had been committed tn [Treland x 


in his 

of food 
That 
Into he ct 

Irish eapit 

in his opinion, and prudent 

vision for the destitute poor would be th 

means of restoring tranquillity to that 
country, and would thus correct the two 
evils with respect to capital which he had 
just noticed. He regretted the 
measure had not been introduced the 
shape of Resolutions rather than a Bill, 
and he must say that the present Bill wa 

in some re spects rather clumsily concocted, 
and contained provisions to be chhee ould 
not assent, but at the same time he must 
protest against ra a principle 
which was in itself so just as the leadin 

principle of that Bill. All that 

fact required was to extend to Ireland the 
principle of the Statute of Elizabeth freed 
from its defects. If the Government had 
come forward and stated y that it 
would be ready to grapple with this mea. 
sur in the next Session, or Wf it had 


opinion, chictly caused from 


arising from want of emp! 
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stated what course it intended to take in 
urging the question of Poor-laws forward, 
(for he thought it was impossible to prevent 
some system from being now adopted) he 
had no doubt the hon. Member would not 
press his Bill; but as the right hon, Gen- 
tleman had not stated what the intentions 
of Government were, he felt it his duty to 
support the Motion. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that it was clear 
that the hon. Member did not understand 
the Statute of Elizabeth. The abuses of 
which he spoke flowed necessarily out of 
that Statute; for the principle of the 
Statute of Elizabeth was, that the la- 
bourer who had employment should con- 
tribute a portion of his labour to the 
person who had no employment. The 
necessary consequences of such a principle 
was, that abuses grew out of it. He had 
come down to the House with the inten- 
tion of voting that the Bill be referred to 
a Committee, and he had been determined 
in that intention not by the speeches 
which he heard in favour of the Bill, but 
by those which he had heard against it. 
The hon. Member for Knaresborough had 
amused him not alittle. He had called 


upon him to give some arguments in fa- 


vour of the introduction of Poor-laws in 
Ireland. Now the only reason which he 
(Mr, O’Connell) would give for their in- 
troduction was this, that although the sys- 
tem of Poor-laws was a bad one, still they 
were driven by necessity, not by choice, 
to do something for the relief of the indi- 
gent poor of Ireland. They were driven 
to it even at the expense of the property 
of the country. ‘The hon. Member for 
Knaresborough by his speech drove them 
to this. {Mr. Richards said, he did not 
know what the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man meant.| No one had less right to in- 
terrupt him than the hon. Member for 
Knaresborough, for the hon. Member had 
addressed almost all his remarks to him. 
The hon. Member had addressed him half 
with flattery and half vituperation, and he 
freely admitted that he preferred the vitupe- 
ration to the flattery. The hon. Member 
had spoken of him as a renegado. Rene- 
gado, indeed! He threw back the in- 
sinuation upon the hon, Member for 
Knaresborough. The hon. Member talked 
too, of Scotland, which he said had ob- 
tained tranquillity by means of the intro- 
duction of Poor-laws, and in supporting 
that view he even made Latin quotations. 
The hon. Member was as classical as he 
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was consistent. He said, that Scotland 
had arrived at her tranquillity per saltum, 
Now the fact was, that Scotland had 
arrived at tranquillity in spite of the Poor- 
laws, for it was proved that in some 
parishes in Glasgow, where the Poor- 
laws were in full force, that tranquillity 
was annihilated, while in those parishes 
where they were not introduced, the people 
were flourishing. Ireland was in a mi- 
serable condition, and it would seem that 
nothing was to be done to relieve her but 
the application of the paltry quack reme- 
dies of the hon. Gentlemen opposite. The 
hon. Member for Knaresborough having 
disposed of his Welsh tenantry, pro- 
ceeded with his French mendicants to 
Dublin, and complained that he did not 
find the hon. Member for Dublin among 
the supporters of the Mendicity Society 
in that city ; but that society cost him 
more than any system of Poor-laws 
could, he was a subscriber to that so- 
ciety, though he did not approve of the 
application of the funds, because the 
paupers were employed at a rate of wages 
which deprived the healthy and efficient 
labourers of employment. That Ireland 
was in a wretched state, no man could 
doubt who had read the petition from 
Borrishoole, and he would defy any set 
of political economists to say the time 
had not arrived when something must 
be done to alleviate the sufferings of the 
Irish people. The fact was, Ireland was 
now suffering from misgovernment, and 
from the misgovernment of that party to 
which the hon. Member for Knaresborough 
had recently attached himself. He wished 
that party joy in having such a political 
economist as the hon. Member for Knares- 
borough at their back. The people of 
Ireland had been misruled for the last 
700 years; they had been misruled by 
the Tory party: and had the late Govern- 
ment remained in office for nine months 
longer there could be no doubt that their 
mode of governing Ireland would have pro- 
duced a sanguinary insurrection in that 
country. The hon. Member for Knares- 
borough would give to the people of Ire- 
land a system of Poor-laws, while he de- 
nied them justice—they asked for bread 
and he would give them a stone. The 
people of Ireland were by no means 
anxious to join with the hon. Member 
for Knaresborough in this experiment of 
Poor-laws. What they desired was the 
experiment of fair and regular Govern- 
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ment in Ireland. At present the condi- 
tion of Ireland was terrific. There were 
to be seen persons desolating the land 
by decimating the country of the te- 
nantry. Landlords were recommended 
by the Orange party to get rid of their 
Catholic tenants, and the result was, that 
the miseries described in the Borrishoole 
petition would speedily extend all over 
Ireland if something were not done to 
arrest them. In considering this question 
he must confess that he had been obliged 
to give up logic and resort to feeling. He 
therefore should concur in voting to-night 
for going into Committee on this Bill, but 
he would not do so if something worse even 
than Poor-laws did not exist. He wished 
them to read the Bill a second time, in 
order that this subject might undergo 
inquiry by a Select Committee during 
the remainder of this Session, and he 
hoped that they would arrive at some 
proper course to be pursued. Looking at 
the history of Poor-laws throughout Europe 
it was well known that misery had increased 
wherever they. were adopted. This must 
be apparent to any one who read the book 
of that intelligent but wrong-headed man 
Mr. Nassau Senior. Before they proceeded 
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to lay down any system of Poor-laws for 
Ireland, they should look at the example 


of foreign countries. If there existed any 
system by which the tranquillity of Ireland 
could be restored, how was it that it had 
not been discovered? He did not think 
that the hon. Member for Knaresborough 
understood anything of the circumstances 
which led to Whiteboyism ; if he had, he 
would not have made the observations he 
did on that part of the subject. Whiteboy 
Acts were for the most part perpetrated 
by sturdy, lazy, fellows who were un- 
willing to work, and if Poor-laws were 
introduced into Ireland, and they were re- 
fused relief when they applied for it, their 
next step would be to burn the workhouse ? 
[‘* No, no !”] No! He asked whether such 
Acts had not been committed in this coun- 
try, and whether, in many places, the poor 
population were not almost in a state of 
rebellion against the new Poor-law Act? 
He asked whether they wanted to add to 
the other incentives to Whiteboy Acts that 
which would be given to them bya system 
of Poor-laws? Though he was averse to 
Poor-laws, he still felt that something 
must be done. But he would not proceed 
blindly, or do more than he felt was in- 
evitable. The state of society in Ireland 
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was such, that he did not think there could 
be found there the materials for forming 
local authorities to administer a Poor-law. 
In three of the provinces—in Leinster, 
Munster, and Connaught, the chief part of 
the population were Roman Catholics ; and 
the consequence would be that the funds 
would go into hands in which the land- 
lords would not confide, and they would 
be applied to purposes of which the land- 
lords would not approve. This, he con- 
tended, would have the effect of throwing 
an additional fire-brand between landlord 
and tenant, and rendering them more hos- 
tile than they were now towards each 
other. Talking of the north of Ireland— 
there were in the province of Ulster, 
781,000 more Catholic than there were 
Protestant inhabitants, and even there all 
the objections he had stated would apply, 
so that the result of the introduction of 
such a system would be to involve that 
country in one scene of trouble and dis- 
cord. It was said, however, that though 
Poor-laws in Ireland might be injurious to 
that part of the Empire, they would be 
beneficial to England. He had always 
thought there was something at the bottom 
of the recommendation, more especially 
when he saw some particular newspapers 
—The Morning Herald was one—advo- 
cating the introduction of such laws into 
Ireland. This he considered a great mis- 
take; in his opinion the adoption of the 
system, instead of serving, would injure 
England quite as muchas Ireland. He 
would take his own parish for the purpose 
of illustration. Ifa man had a wife and 
several children, the course that would be 
taken was this: The man would have ten 
shillings given to him to carry him to Eng- 
land, and they would tell him that he 
should work for whatever he could get 
here, and in that way endeavour to lighten 
the burthen at home, while he pressed on 
the labourers of this country. Thus, in- 
stead of diminishing, they would increase 
the influx of the Irish labourers into this 
country. The petition from Borrishoole, 
proved the country to be in a dreadful 
state. It was a shocking thing that people 
should be famishing, when the fields 
around them were teeming with produce ; 
but all this he attributed to bad Govern- 
ment. He concluded by saying, that if 
something was not done to ameliorate the 
political condition of Ireland, certainly 
something ought to be done to relieve 
the people of that country from the star- 
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vation with which they were threatened. 

Mr. Benneté considered the effects of 
the measure as regarded England to be 
quite a minor matter. The hon. and 
learned Member for Dublin had told them 
(as he had often told them), that all the 
evils of Ireland were to be attributed to 
bad, or in the terms used by the hon, and 
learned Member, Tory Government. Now 
he agreed with the hon. and learned 
Member entirely, and that one of the 
chief causes of that misgovernment was 
the absence of the Poor-laws. He re- 
membered making motions for Committees 
to consider the propriety of making some 
legal provision for the poor of Ireland, and 
those motions for Committees had always 
been refused by Tory Governments. He 
had voted in many minorities upon those 
motions against a Tory Government, and 
he had rarely known a Whig Government 
refuse those Committees. But it was 
rather surprising to hear the hon. and 
Jearned Member for Dublin saying (although 
he had made the strongest possible speech 
against Poor-laws in Ireland) that he 
would now vote for the Bill being read a 
second time. He knew full well that a 
Committee was the way to get rid of the 
question altogether. He contended that 
it was a most pressing question, he put it 
upon much higher grounds than the benefit 
which would accrue from it to England, 
or to Ireland—to this country, or to that 
—he put it upon this: that it was an act 
of justice towards those persons who, being 
in society, should be able to live in society. 
He contended that it was an act of justice 
that those persons who were born into the 
world should be able to live by their 
labour, and by the sweat of their brows. 
It was the duty of the state to enable them 
to maintain themselves, that was the prin- 
ciple upon which he called upon the House 
to decide the question before them. It 
was of a much higher description than the 
benefit which was expected to result from 
the measure to England, by relieving her 
from the superabundance of Irish labour, 
The hon, and learned Member for Dublin 
had also stated another point, in which 
he (Mr. Bennett) believed him to be much 
in error, viz. that, wherever the Poor-laws 
were introduced, there followed misery 
and wretchedness. The hon. and learned 
Member had taken the cause for the effect 
of the Poor-law system. He was not ad- 
vocating the particular system which was 
before the House, which he did not 
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altogether approve of. But as he well 
knew the improvements which Bills always 
underwent in the Committee, and as he 
contended for the principle, as beyond 
dispute, he should, for those reasons, vote 
for the second reading with a view to the 
committal of the Bill. It was evident that 
hon. Members who opposed the Bill were 
not agreed in their opposition. Some said 
that it went too far, others, that it did not 
go far enough; they could not, therefore, 
it was evident, hit the nail in the right 
place for every one. He thought that the 
only way in which the hon. Baronet (Sir 
R. Musgrave) could proceed was by moving 
for a Bill—that Bill they had now before 
them, and all that was asked for it was a 
fair consideration. The hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin, had said that he 
subscribed liberally to mendicity institu- 
tions in Dublin. He considered he was 
right in so doing, not from show, but as 
there were no other societies, from duty. 
The hon. and learned Member might be 
liberal,but then the principle of those socie- 
ties was, that people should subscribe, not 
according to their ability, but their charity. 
Upon the grounds he had stated, he would 
support the Bill most cordially, hoping 
that it would come out of the Committee 
in a much better condition than when it 
went in. 

Mr. Anthony Lefroy regretted that the 
hon. and learned Member for Dublin 
should have introduced such a tone and 
spirit of party into this discussion as 
must tend to defeat the object which he 
presumed they all had in view—some im- 
provement in the condition of the people of 
Ireland. He was glad to hear the opinions 
which had fallen on this subject from the 
noble Lord and the right hon. Gentleman. 
The Bill he did not consider a good one for 
the object in view, but, at the same time, he 
would say that if any measure could be 
devised for the relief of the really dis- 
tressed, the sick and impotent, it should 
have his support, but he was opposed to 
giving any claim for relief to the able- 
bodied poor. 

Mr. Sheil thought enough had been 
admitted on all sides to induce the House 
to send the billto a Committee. The Bill, 
it should be recollected, did not make it 
obligatory on a parish to borrow funds or 
to assess its inhabitants for the relief of 
the poor—that was left optional, and the 
power would be used only in cases of 
emergency. The noble Lord had stated 
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they should wait for the result of the 
inquiry; they had already nearly the 
whole of the evidence before them, but 
they had no report of the Commissioners, 
and he understood that the differences of 
opinion amongst those gentlemen were 
such that they were not likely to agree in 
any report. 

Mr. Aglionby would consent to send the 
Bill to a Committee for the purpose of 
striking out any Clauses to which he 
objected, though he owned he at present 
saw very few Clauses of which he could 
approve. By this Bill, if the House as- 
sented to it, they would be bringing the 
Government into collision with the people 
of Ireland. He could not support this 
measure, because it was a partial one ; 
but he would willingly support any general 
measure to mitigate the great distress of 
the unfortunate poor in Ireland. He im- 
plored the House to consider what would 
be the general state of Ireland supposing 
that only two or three parishes adopted 
this Bil. The poor of other parishes 


would flock into those parishes which 
adopted its provisions, and the conse- 
quence would be that the resources of 
those parishes would soon be devoured, 


inasmuch as the Bill gave no power of 
removing casual poor. He should cer- 
tainly give his vote against the proposition 
of the hon. Member behind him. In 
order that it might not go forth to the 
public, that in voting against this Bill the 
House were voting against the introduction 
of Poor-laws into Ireland, he hoped that 
the hon. Member would withdraw it, or 
that, if he would only move that it be read 
a second time, for the purpose of letting 
it go before the public now, and perfecting 
it afterwards, when the Government should 
have received the report of the Irish Poor- 
law Commissioners. 

Mr. Barron said, that if the Bill were 
pressed to a division he must vote against 
the Motion of his hon. Friend, as there 
were portions of it to which he could on 
no account give his assent. He hoped, 
however, that his hon. Friend would not 
place him under that unpleasant necessity, 
but would of his own accord withdraw his 
Motion. 

Sir Richard Musgrave was understood 
to say, that in the present state of public 
business he could not rationally expect to 
get the Bill through the House during the 
present session. He wished to have the 
Billread a second time,{to have it amended 
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in Committee, and then to let it stand 
over till another session. 

Mr. Thomas Attwood spoke amid the 
general impatience of the House. After 
deprecating the inhuman sentiments so 
often expressed by the political economists 
on the subject of Poor-laws, the hon. 
Member proceeded to express a wish that 
the hon. Member had turned his Bill into 
a Resolution declaring the necessity of in- 
troducing a well-regulated system of Poor- 
laws into Ireland. In that case he had no 
doubt but that the hon. Member would 
have had a majority of the House in his 
favour. If such a system of Poor-laws were 
given to lreland,that country would undergo 
a great and immediate beneficial change. 
The peasantry which inhabited it were not 
idly disposed, on the contrary they were 
most desirous to obtain employment ; still, 
though he had rather have had a resolu- 
tion declaratory of the necessity of intro- 
ducing Poor-laws into Ireland, he did hope 
that this Bill would not be withdrawn, 

The Bill was read a second time. 


ENTAILED Estates (Scornann) 
313L4.| Captain George Fergusson moved 
the further consideration of the Report. 

The Lord Advocate opposed the Bill. He 
was understood to object that it gave the 
tenant the power of determining the im- 
provements that were necessary on the 
estates. He hoped the gallant Member 
would not press his Motion, as he (the 
Lord Advocate) had scarcely had sufficient 
time to consider of its provisions. If his 
hon. Friend pressed the Motion, he should 
be obliged to move that the Report be 
reconsidered that day three months, 

Captain Gordon said, that last Session 
the learned Lord asked for delay. It had 
been before the House the whole of the 
present Session, and yet the learned Lord 
asked for further time. This was the 
more to be regretted, since the subject 
was one of great importance in many 
parts of Scotland. He (Captain Gordon) 
thought that the learned Lord was quite 
mistaken, if he supposed that the Bill 
would give the tenant the power of de- 
termining what improvements were needed 
on the estate. The Bill proposed to carry 
into effect the agreement between the 
landlord and tenant, therefore it was the 
landlord who was to determine. The 
tenant was to pay for the improvements 
in the course of his lease, and at the end 
of the lease the landlord was to pay for 
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them. The object was to burden the 
estate which was benefited by the im- 
provements, and toextend those improve- 
ments—that was the whole nature of the 
Bill. He must say, in conclusion, that 
he thought the learned Lord might have 
found time, in the course of the three 
Sessions, to consider the Bill. 

The Lord Advocate repeated, that, in 
his opinion, the Bill ought not to pass; 
and he hoped the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber would impute it to no unwillingness on 
his part to study the provisions of the 
Bill, if, retaining as he did, the objections 
which he had stated last year, he persisted 
in his opposition. 

The House divided on the Motion :— 
Ayes 19; Noes 89 ; Majority 70. 

Bill thrown out. 


ENLISTMENT oF Setamen.] On the 
Motion of Mr. Charles Wood, the House 
resolved itself into a Committee on the 
Seamen Enlistment Bill. 

Mr. C. Wood then rose and said, this 
Bill had been a long time before the 
House, and had lately been transferred 
into the hands of the Government by the 
right hon. Baronet, the Member for Cum- 
berland (Sir J. Graham). The object of 
the measure was to improve the condition 
of seamen employed in his Majesty’s 
navy, and to render the service more 
agreeable to them than it was at present. 
Upon the subject of impressment he 
would merely say, that, having given the 
greatest attention to it, he did not enter- 
tain the slightest doubt of its legality, and 
he believed that it was necessary to re- 
tain some power of compulsory service, 
as indeed was admitted by almost every 
hon. member who had taken part in the 
discussion. The hon. Member for Shef- 
field (Mr. Buckingham) proposed a system 
of registration, as a means of manning 
the navy in cases of emergency. Upon 
the possibility of establishing such a sys- 
tem, he must, at present, decline giving 
an opinion ; all he could say was, that 
the present Board of Admiralty would 
give their best attention to the subject, 
with the view of ascertaining whether it 
were in their power to establish such a 
system with benefit to the country. He 
was perfectly aware that in a Bill which 
had passed the House, a system of regis- 
tration was established; upon that he 
would only say, that he very much doubt- 
ed whether that system had worked well ; 
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one thing was quite evident, that on what- 
ever system of registration the balloting 
for seamen was to be conducted, some 
time must elapse ere it could be intro- 
duced. He said thus much upon the sub- 
ject of registration, because it was one 
which had occasioned great discussion in 
the House: he would only further say, 
that he would give all his attention to it, 
in hopes of putting a final settlement to 
the question. He held, then, the most 
distinct opinion, that the retaining, in 
some way or other, the power of compul- 
sory service was absolutely necessary. No 
man would be more eager than himself to 
adopt any legislation that would render it 
unnecessary. ; and he would also affirm, 
that it must never again be used, save in 
emergency. Though, therefore, it would 
be improper to give up the power of Im- 
pressment altogether, it was with the 
view of making the King’s service as pala- 
table as possible, that the Bill before the 
Committee was introduced. In looking 
back upon the suggestions that had been 
made as to the measure introduced by the 
right hon, Baronet, it must be a great 
satisfaction to the Committee to be in- 
formed, that there was not one which, to 
a certain extent, had not been attended 
to. The propositions with regard to en- 
couraging the Merchant Service had been 
carried into effect by the Bill which had 
passed the House. With regard, also, to 
corporeal punishments, the strictest orders 
had been issued upon the subject, and the 
strictest supervision was exercised over the 
officers. With regard to any other com- 
forts, a sick mess had been established, 
and an increased allowance of food begun. 
It had been regularly established as a 
rule, that throughout the coasts, no man 
was to be admitted into the Coast Guard 
Service who had not been paid off with a 
high character from the King’s ship; and 
on entering the service he received addi- 
tional pay, to a very considerable amount, 
which, of course, was a great reward to 
the well-behaved seamen. These were 
measures which had been brought in dur- 
ing the last two years. The next subject 
of encouragement was the furnishing the 
seamen with adequate pay; for it was 
certainly, he agreed with hon. Members, 
unjust to make them serve for lower 
wages in the King’s ships than they could 
procure in the Merchant Service ; and he 
(Mr. Wood) believed that, considering the 
other advantages attaching to the Service, 
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the pay of the King’s ship was equal to 
that of a Merchantman. But he also be- 
lieved, from all the information he had 
received from persons best competent to 
judge of the subject, that the great griev- 
ance complained of after impressment 
was, the unlimited service to which the 
seamen were exposed during war—the 
period was formerly twenty-one years, 
Upon that it was unnecessary for him to 
enlarge; it was well known to be the 


great cause of mutiny, from the time of 


the mutiny at the Nore downwards. ‘That 
grievance the Bill remedied by the first 
Clause, which enacted that, unless by 
special agreement, the term of service 
should be five years, and that, at the end 
of that term the seaman shall be entitled 
to his discharge. A further complaint 
was, that the seamen were never certain 
when they should get off and go home to 
their families, inasmucn as they were 
liable, the moment they were discharged 
from any ship, to be pressed again into 
another. That complaint was, unfor- 
tunately, but too well founded; and there 
were instances of men, on returning from 
ten years’ service in the East Indies, hav- 
ing been immediately sent out again. 
Under such circumstances, it was not 
unnatural that there should exist a strong 
desire, on the part of the seamen serving 
in the Navy, to desert, in order to guard 
against which it had generally been the 
practice not to allow them to put foot 
ashore. It was provided by the Bill, that, 
after the expiration of the five years’ ser- 
vice, seamen should enjoy a protection 
against impressment for two years. In 
the event of a seaman’s period of service 
expiring on a foreign station, the com- 
mander on that station would be at liberty 
to retain him in service six months longer, 
but in that case he would be entitled 
to one-fourth additional pay. The re- 


maining Clauses were merely matter of 


detail. The improvements of the Bill 
were so obvious that he did not think it 
necessary to dwell upon them at greater 
length. It left the power of Impressment 
as it at present existed, dependent on the 
prerogative of the Crown ; it remedied the 
great evils complained of by the seamen 
in the King’s Service, viz., the unlimited 


term of service, and the uncertainty of 


returning home; and being perfectly will- 
ing to explain, if necessary, any further de- 
tails, he begged leave to submit the Bill 
to the consideration of the Committee. 
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Mr. Buckingham said, that he should 
trouble the House with but few observa- 
tions; and these would be chiefly expres- 
sions of congratulations and of praise. 
Those hon. Members who knew the deep 
interest which he had taken in the Ques- 
tion of manning his Majesty’s navy with- 
out recourse to impressment, and the Mo- 
tions which he had brought betore the 
House in the two preceding Sessions on 
this subject, would readily believe him, 
when he said that he had watched the 
progress of this Bill with intense anxiety. 
When it was first introduced into the 
House by the right hon. Baronet, the 
Member for Cumberland, and late first 
Lord of the Admiralty, (Sir James Gra- 
ham) it contained so much that was ob- 
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jectionable that he felt it his duty to 


state his determination to oppose it. In 
its original shape, it was a Bill professing 
to offer new inducements to voluntary en- 
listments, but under that ttle, really en- 
acting impressment, and giving to that 
revolting practice all the sanction of a 
statutory power, which it never yet had, 
and which he hoped it never would pos- 
sess. Even when the Bill was transferred 
from the hands of the right hon. Baronet 
to the present Government, he (Mr. Buck- 
ingham) felt it his duty to declare that 
unless purged of these defects, he should 
still feel bound to give it his decided op- 
position, whether moved by the Govern- 
ment or by any private individual; be- 
cause he never would for a moment con- 
sent to such an enactment as would give 
to impressment a statutory recognition as 
a part of the law of the land. Since the 
Bill, however, had been in the hands of 
the present Government, he was bound to 
say, and it gave him great pleasure to bear 
this testimony, that they had evinced the 
most anxious desire to meet the wishes of 
himself and other hon. Members who co- 
operated with him in maintaining the just 
rights of the British seamen. [n this spirit 
of generous and liberal concession, all those 
parts of the original Bill which went to 
enact impressment as a lawful power, and 
give to it the force of statutory authority, 
were expunged, to such an extent that the 
Bill did not now contain more than one 
half of the clauses which were embodied 
in it; and indeed it was now, what it had 
never been before, a Bill of encourage- 
ments, bounties, protections, and induce- 
ments, corresponding to its preamble and 
its title as a Bill to encourage the volun- 
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tary enlistment of seamen for his Majesty’s 
Navy; and which, he firmly believed, 
would if acted upon in the spirit as well 
as the letter, render impressment wholly 
unnecessary in any conceivable case, for 
the purpose of obtaining the requisite 
supply of men. The hon, Gentleman, the 
present Secretary of the Admiralty, had 
thought it his duty to state to the House 
that though the Government had consent- 
ed to expunge all those clauses which 
either authorized or warranted impressment, 
he himself still entertained the opinion 
that impressment was a legal power vested 
in the Crown, as a prerogative to be used 
only in cases of the greatest emergency, 
and that though he was most anxious to 
do every thing which should render it un- 
necessary ever to have recourse to that 
power, yet he was unwilling to part with 
that power for cases of great emergency, 
until some tried and efficient substitute 
should be found for it. If these were the 
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convictions of the hon. Gentleman—and 
he (Mr. Buckingham) saw no reason what- 
ever to doubt their sincerity—then it must 
be clear to the House, that the concessions 
which be had made in expunging every 
part of the Bill which either authorized, 
or warranted, or recognized impressment, 


were the more valuable and the more de- 
serving of praise. In the same spirit of 
frankness, however, he (Mr. Buckingham) 
felt bound to state to the House his un- 
altered conviction that impressment was 
as illegal as it was cruel; and that its in- 
justice was not more manifest than its 
utter inefficiency to produce the end de- 
sired was capable of being made manifest. 
As, however, the Bill before the House did 
not contain even the word impressment, 
and made no allusion whatever to the prac- 
tice, (though the former Bill began with 
declaring it to be the law of the land, and 
conducive to the honour and welfare of 
the country, which he most strenuously 
denied),so he thought it quite unnecessary 
to raise that question for debate at the 
present moment. He was willing to meet 
the Government in the same fair and con- 
ciliatory spirit, in which it had met him: 
and to let the prerogative rest, for the 
present at least, as a dead letter, in order 
to see how the system of bounties, induce- 
ments, and rewards would operate; and 
in order to pave the way for that system 
of perfect registration, and ballot, or ser- 
vice by rotation, which might be engrafted 
upon it, to be had recourse to when volun- 
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tary enlistment might fail; and to the 
consideration of which the Government 
had now publicly pledged themselves to 
devote their attention during the recess, 
He was convinced, indeed, that impress- 
ment never could be resorted to again, 
either afloat or on shore, without being 
resisted by seamen and landsmen alike ; 
and therefore it was that he hailed as a 
national advantage every step taken to- 
wards providing other and better means 
of manning the fleet. The Bill before the 
House was, he firmly believed, a sincere 
and honest attempt to provide such means, 
He was, therefore, perfectly willing to give 
it a fair trial; and, indeed, he should 
consider himself a most unreasonable 
person if he were not satisfied with this. 
But though he gave this measure of re- 
lief and reward to the seamen his most 
cordial and unqualified praise, and should 
rejoice as much as any man to see it pass- 
ed into a law, he would venture at the 
same time, in the most friendly spirit, to 
urge on the Government the importance 
of following out their declared intentions, 
by devoting themselves during the recess, 
to the consideration of the system of re- 
gistration and ballot, so that the period of 
peace might be advantageously occupied 
in preparing a system that should make us 
ready to meet war, if that calamity should 
ever again occur, so that impressment 
might never more be heard of, except as 
among the records of the history of the 
past. 

Mr. Aaron Chapman said, that he had 
seldom been more gratified than by hear- 
ing the provisions of the Bill described. 
The permission to return home would re- 
concile men to the service. Impressment 
might be necessary on the sudden break- 
ing out of hostilities; but the encourage- 
ment which this Bill held out to sailors 
would induce them to come forward volun- 
tarily and enrol themselves in the defence 
of their country. 

Captain Alsager said, that having been 
engaged in the merchant service for thirty 
years sof his life, he might presume to say 
that he knew something of the feelings of 
British sailors, and he begged to express 
their gratitude for the benefits which the 
Bill held out to them. At the same time 
he could not but regret that the power of 
impressment had not been entirely abolish- 
ed. He had known instances in which 
that power had been harshly exercised. 
Upon occasion when he entered the Chan- 
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nel, homeward bound, after a long voyage, 
he was boarded by a king’s ship, who took 
from him four men. When off the Lizard 
another man-of-war boarded him and took 
away four more men; and when off 
Beechy-road he was boarded for the third 


time by a king’s ship, who took from him | 


every man capable of serving in the navy, 
and the captain, on leaving him, advised 
him (as we understood) to make the best 
of his way into port. Thus was he left 
with a crew consisting of only a few men 
and some boys to conduct into port a 
vessel worth 150,0007. It would be most 
desirable to introduce, if possible, some 
provision into the Bill to prevent the re- 
currence of such a proceeding as that 
which he had described. 

Captain Berkeley said, that if any officer 
on board his Majesty’s navy had acted in 


the manner described by the hon. Member, | 
he was liable to be tried by a Court-mar- | 


tial, as well as to an action from the own- 
ers of the merchant vessel. He did not 
believe that such a circumstance as that 
stated was ever known, 

Captain Alsager: I rise to order. 
circumstance happened to myself, 
commander of the king’s ship was Cap- 
tain Page, and his vessel the Caroline. | 
was coming from the East Indies. 

Captain Berkeley said, he did not mean 
to impugn the veracity of the hon. Mem- 
ber, but merely to deny that such pro- 
ceedings were common on the part of 
naval officers. 

Sir Thomas Troubridge concurred in 
what had fallen from the hon. Member 
who had spoken last, and added that it 
was not the practice for captains in the 
command of his. Majesty’s ships of war 
to distress merchant ships, and he was 
satisfied that the case related by the hon. 
Member for Surrey (Captain Alsager) must 
have occurred under very peculiar cir- 
cumstances. 


Clauses were agreed to, and the House | ; Saige 

| country whatever was instant relief aflor- 
| ded in all cases of distress. 
_he now repeated, that notwithstanding all 


resumed. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, July 9, 1835. 


Mrnutes.] Bill. Read a first time:—Irish Linen Trade. 
Petitions presented. By Lord DyNevor, from the County 
of Carmarthen, for the Adoption of Poor-Laws (Ireland). 


Breacu or Privinece.] The Earl 


of Limerick said, that he should take 
that opportunity of calling the attention 
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lof this 


| his character. 
| ing Herald of the 7th imst., which con- 


The | 
The | 


| to relieve the wants of the poor. 
' occurred within a few weeks, and as our 


Privilege. 


of their Lordships to an article which 
had appeared in one of the public prints 
country, and which had most 
severely and most unjustly reflected upon 
He alluded to 7'he Morn- 


tained in a leading article the remarks of 
which he now complained. ‘The observa. 
tions which the editor of that print chose 
to make were ushered in with the most 
solemn introduction in the following 
manner :—“* We entrceat the attention of 


‘the Legislature and the public to the 


following article, which we copy from 
The Star Irish newspaper.” The noble 
Karl then read the article which was in 
the following terms:—‘“ We beg to call 
the attention of our readers to a most im- 
portant article, copicd into our columns from 
the London Morning Herald, relating to 
the state of the starving poor upon the Earl 
of Limerick’s property. We can_ bear 
witness to the truth of the heart-rending 
description given by the London editor of 
the state of the poor in St. Mary’s parish ; 
and further the very last human being that 
died in that parish, from absolute starvation, 
was a tenant of the Ear] of Limerick.” It 
Was quite true that he happened to be in 
possession of a considerable portion of 


, ground on which the city of Limerick was 
| built, but his property there was leased out 


to a number of persons, and by these per- 
sons had again been leased out to others, 
for whose conduct or condition it was im- 
possible that he should be answerable. He 
knew nothing of the particular instance 
here referred to, but supposing it true, he 
asked whether any one imputed blame to 
the person who happened to be the propri- 
etor of St. Giles’s for the poyerty or 
misery or the deaths that might happen 
there? The paragraph thus proceeded : 
“To that Nobleman who so recently stated 
in Parliament that there was no real case 
of distress in Ireland that did not meet 
instant relief.” He had stated no such 
thing. He did not believe that in any 


He said, and 


the horrors sometimes exhibited in Ireland, 


| there was no country in which there existed 
| among the people more kindly and chari- 


table feelings, greater attachment to their 
families and children, and greater readiness 
“ This 


object is at present to confine ourselves to 
this one fact, though hundreds of similar 
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instances might be adduced, we shall, if its | 
correctness be for a moment doubted, give | 
the name of the unhappy sufferer. It | 
may be asked, why allow such scenes to | 
occur on his property without applying to | 
the Earl of Limerick, who it might be sup- | 
posed would relieve this case of real dis- | 
tress?—we answer, that whenever such 
applications were made to the humane Earl,” | 
(a very complimentary phrase, as their) 
Lordships would see) “ he has not had the | 
condescension even to answer the letters | 
however respectable the medium might | 
have been through which such applications | 
were made.” Now, the only real fact in 
all this was, that he did receive one letter 
from the parish priest, of so atrocious and 
daring a nature, that he treated it with 
the contempt it deserved. He should now 
proceed with The Morning Herald. 
“Can this, we ask, be true of the Noble- 
man who would have us believe that no | 
case of real distress occurs in Ireland that 
is not immediately relieved? We will at 
once place the noble Lord on the horns 
of a dilemma from which there is no escape. 
He either is or is not aware of the state | 
of things on his own estate. If he is aware 
of it, we can only hope, looking at his | 
conduct as a landlord and a legislator, that 
in the whole dominions of his Majesty, an | 


imitator, or defender, or even apologist for | 
it, cannot be found.” On his word, the | 


public press was a most tyrannical tri- | 
bunal. There was a time when such an 
imputation on a Member of their Lord- 
ships’ illustrious House would have been 
severely punished. “If he be not aware of it 
—if he be not thus totally ignorant even 
of the situation of his own estate, wilful 
though that ignorance be—if the article 
which we quote be correct, how can he 
rise in his place in the House of Lords to 
speak from actual knowledge, derived from 
years of residence, as to the state of Ireland 
generally? We give him the choice of 
these positions, and we cannot envy him 


the opinions which the world will form of | 
the course he has pursued towards his un- | 
indictment. One of the consequences of 


fortunate and deserted countrymen. If he 
imagine, however, that he can persuade | 
the people of England to let their fellow | 
subjects in Ireland starve unpitied, with- | 
out an arm stretched forth to save them, 
he is mistaken. Through the medium of 
the press public opinion shall force their 
oppressors to do them justice, and our | 
most strenuous exertions shall not be | 
wanting in a cause which we have long 


looked upon as sanctified by every feeling | 
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of humanity and religion.” Here was a 
stroke made at the freedom of debate in 
their Lordships’? House. Their Lordships’ 
were not to be allowed to utter their opin- 
ions in that House, without being called 
to asevere account by the public press of 
this country. He was no enemy, but a 
friend of it, in restraining it from making 
these wanton attacks on the characters of 
individuals. It was not his wish to close 
his observations vy moving to call tothe Bar 
of the House the printer of the paper ; he 
should pursue another course. He had 
applied to his legal advisers to inform him 
whether these paragraphs were really libel- 
lous ; and if they should inform him that 
the paragraphs were so, he could assure 
their Lordships that neither trouble nor 
expense should prevent him from prosecut- 
ing these libellers of his character. 
Subject dropped. 


CertTiornarI Briu.] Lord Brougham 
moved the second reading of the Certiorari 
Bill. He said that he had been requested 
by his noble and learned Friend to take 
charge of the Bill during his absence. As 
this was the proper stage for the discussion 
of the principle of the Bill, he should state, 
for the information of such of their Lord- 
ships as had not been present on the former 
occasion, what the law now was, and what 
were the alterations proposed to be intro- 
duced by the present Bill. At present the 
prosecutor of an indictment could remove 
it, asa matter of course by a certiorari ; 
the consequence of which was, the record 
of the indictment was carried from the in- 
ferior jurisdiction into the Court of King’s 
Bench, and became a record of that Court ; 
and instead of being tried by Magistrates 
at the Quarter Sessions of the county, it 
was tried by one of the learned Judges at 
the Assizes, or by writ of Nist Prius in 
the Court of King’s Bench itself. The 
prosecutor had this advantage, that he 


/might take this step asa matter of right, 


and without giving any opportunity to the 
other party to resist the removal of the 


this however was, that great delay might 
be occasioned, and the indictment might be 
kept hanging over the head of the defen- 
dant for a very considerable period ; and 
another was, that considerably increased 
costs were ineurred, though for this latter 
disadvantage the Court possessed the power 
of affording the defendant some remedy by 
making the prosecutor liable for the in- 
creased costs. The first remedy that the 
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Bill proposed for the evils of the present 
system, was to put an end to the right of 
the prosecutor to remove the indictment as 
a matter of course. The defendant had no 
such right; if he wished to remove the 
indictment he must satisfy the Court that 
there were points of law which could not 
satisfactorily be decided before the justices 
at sessions, or that there was some other 
sufficient cause why the proceedings should 
be removed. Upon the subject of the re- 
moval of indictments there was a statute 
passed in the reign of William and Mary, 
regulating the proceedings thereon, and 
limiting the recognisances to be given by 
the defendant to the sum of 20/. so that 
this mischief often happened, that a defend- 
ant escaped altogether from justice. Pre- 
paratory to his being put upon his trial, on 
a bill found against him at the sessions, a 
defendant might be bailed, and the com- 
mitting Magistrate had the power of order- 
ing a defendant to find bail, himself in the 
sum of 200/. and two sureties in the sum 
of 100/. for his appearance. The moment 
he removed the indictment, the Statute of 
William and Mary applied, and the bail 
was limited to 20/. The original recog- 
nisances were vacated by the grant of the 
certiorari, so that instead of the Court 


having a tie upon the defendant to the 
amount of 400/., under circumstances where 
the Court ought to have a greater tie upon 
him than ever, the amount of security he 


gave was only 60/._ He had some doubts 
in his own mind whether, even as the law 
now stood, the Court might not, when the 
indictment was removed by him, impose on 
him certain conditions, in the same manner 
as the Court could impose on the prosecutor 
conditions as to costs. However, it was 
better to make the law certain in this 
respect, and exactly to define the powers 
of the Court. The great defect in the law 
upon the subject had not escaped the obser- 
vation of the learned Commissioners 
appointed to examine into the state of the 
law. It was now proposed that the Bill 
should be read a second time, and his noble 
and learned Friend (Lord Denman) pro- 
posed to move certain amendments in Com- 
mittee; that the Bill should be printed 
with the amendments, and, further con- 
sidered, with a view of incorporating in it 
the recommendations of the Law Commis- 
sioners. 

The Duke of Richmond offered his best 
thanks to the noble and learned Lord who 
had just spoken, and to the noble and 
learned Lord now absent, for having so 
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promptly taken into consideration the sug- 
gestions he had ventured to make. He 
hoped that he should not be thought to be 
asking too much, if he expressed a wish 
that the Bill might be extended to the 
practice of taking bail in other cases. By 
one of those Acts which were known as 
Peel’s Acts, the Magistrates had not the 
power of bailing, unless there was some doubt 
of the party’s guilt. The effect of this was, 
that if a man was brought before a Magis- 
crate charged with some small offence, he 
must be sent to gaol, and kept there, though 
the Magistrate would otherwise be willing, 
if the law allowed hin, to take bail for the 
offender’s appearance. ‘The object of taking 
bail was to Lave a security for the ap- 
pearance of the offender. There could be 
none of their Lordships who had not ob 
served the increase of juvenile offenders of 
late years, and the increase of prosecutions 
since the costs of them had been paid out 
of the county-rate:. On last Thursday he 
was at the Quarter Sessions of Sussex, 
where there were eighteen prisoners. One 
of the cases was that of two lads who had 
stolen three mackarel, value 9d. The 
Magistrate was obliged to send these lads 
for a considerable time to prison before 
trial, because he had not the power to take 
bail. He wished that power should be 
granted to the Magistrate to take security 
for the party’s appearance if he thought 
fit. Another of these eighteen cases was 
that of two lads who were indicted for 
stealing one or two gallons of their master’s 
cider. They broke open the door of the 
cellar, which constituted the felony. The 
prosecutor, in a moment of irritation, took 
them before a Magistrate. The lads got 
drunk with the cider, and they told their 
master what they had done, but he having 
taken them before a Magistrate, the Jatter 
was obliged to send them to gaol. His 
object was not to permit a man to be kept 
in prison if his attendance could be secured 
by other means; he, therefore, suggested 
whether it would not be expedient to extend 
the power in Peel’s Acts so as to enable 
the Magistrates to take bail in cases of 
felony. At present the man who made 
the best atonement in his power, by con- 
fessing what he had done, and expressing 
his regret for it, was in a worse situation 
than the rascal who denied his guilt to the 
last moment. He wished to alter this 
system. 
The Bill read a second time. 
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HNOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, July 9, 1835. 


Minutes.) Bills. Read a first time:—Glasgow University. 
Read a second time :—-Stamp and Tax Office. 

Petitions presented. By Lord Jonn Russeit, Mr. Riepy 
Wason, and others, from various Places, in favour of 
Municipal Reform.—By Mr, C, BULLER, from Bradford, 
for Repeal of the Stamp Duties on Newspapers ; and from 
Canterbury, to provide in the New Corporation Bill, 
against Leases granted by the Old ¢ Corporation, 


Manure—Exemprion From Totts.] 
A Bill to exempt Manure from paying 
Turnpike Tolls was read a third time. 

Mr. Halford felt it his duty to move 
the Amendment of which he had given 
notice, with respect to draining tiles. He 
was the more encouraged to persevere in 
it, because he believed it would tend to 
the relief of the agricultural interests. He 
moved, that in the first Clause, after the 
words “ Manure for land,” the words, “‘ or 
draining tiles, for agricultural purposes, 
be introduced. 

Mr. Hume denied that this was a Bill 
for the relief of the agricultural interests ; 
but it was intended to remedy the defects 
in the existing laws. Generally speaking, 
the tiles were given by the proprietor, and 
the tenant had only to place them, and 
could have no objection to pay Toll for 
them. 

The House divided on the Amendment: 
Ayes 31; Noes 32; Majority 1. 


List of the Ayes. 


Halford, H. 


Barneby, J. 
Ilodges, T. 


Beauclerk, Major 
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Bell, M. 

Bethell, R. 
Blackburne, J. J. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Charlton, L. 


Hodges, T. L. 
Kearsley, J. H. 
Lawson, A. 
Mackinnon, W. 
Mangles, T. 


Palmer, R. 
Perceval, Colonel 
Scott, Sir E. 
Sheldon, E. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Turner, W. 
Wilmot, Sir F. 
TELLERS. 
Compton, H. C. 
Trevor, Hon. A. 


Dilwyn, L. W. 
Duffield, T. 
Duncombe, H. W. 
Fast, J. B. 
Egerton, Sir P. 
Egerton, W. T, 
Elwes, J. P. 
Foley, E. 

Goring, H. D. 
Grimston, Hon. E. 


The Bill was passed. 


Counset For Prisoners.| Mr. Ewart 
moved that the Counsel for Prisoners’ Bill 
be read a third time. 

Colonel Perceval said, he should enter 
his protest against this Bill, as he con- 
sidered it most mischievous in its tendency. | o 
Indeed he could not see that it would be 
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in the slightest degree advantageous to 
the unfortunate prisoners; and he was 
convinced that it would only benefit 
pettifogging attorneys, while it would 
double and even treble the county rates 
all over England. 

Sir Lardley Wilmot said, he would not 
propose the postponement of the Bill until 
that day six months, nor did he think that 
the Bill would only benefit pettifogging 
attorneys, though he admitted that it 
might have the effect of increasing the 
county rates; but that was not his objec- 
tion to it. He objected to it because he 
thought, except in capital offences, it 
would be an injury, and not a benefit to 
the prisoner, notwithstanding all that had 
been urged to the contrary. When he 
recollected that more than one-half of our 
prisoners for trial were mere children, and 
that there were very few capital cases, he 
could not see what advantage would arise 
from having four speeches on every trial. 
He had just come from a Quarter Ses- 
sions, at which one hundred prisoners 
were tried, two-thirds of them being 
under age, some under twelve, and others 
nine years old. He was perfectly certain 
that the Bill would be impracticable, if the 
Judge had to sift the chaff from the corn, 
and unmystify the speeches of the Coun- 
sel, by directing the Jury to the common 
sound sense of each case. Counsel would 
do their best to get an acquittal without 
reference to truth or justice, and no Judge 
in the country possessed physical and 
mental power equal to the task. 
the Bill to apply to capital cases only, and 
increase the number of Local Courts; and 
he thought it might be beneficial, but not 
else. He, therefore, protested against the 
Bill in its present shape ; because it would 
be productive of serious imjury to prison- 
ers, and those hon, Gentlemen who sup- 
ported it would be the first to make the 
discovery. 

Mr. Goring reminded the House, that 
this Bill appeared again before them in 
the shape in which they rejected it last 
Session; and, therefore, without trespas- 
sing further on the time of the House, 
having stated last Session his reasons for 
the course he took, and was now about to 
take, he would move that the Bill be read 
a third time this day six months. 

Mr. Cripps thought that the House 
ought to pay very great attention to the 

observation of the hon. Baronet (Sir E. 
Wilmot), after the experience he had 
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had on this subject at the Quarter Ses- 
sions of Warwickshire. He (Mr. C.) was 
precisely of the same opinion as the hon. 
Baronet. It was said, that Judges who 
tried prisoners did not really act as Coun- 
sel for them. Now he could state, that he 
had never seen an instance in which the 
person presiding in a Court of Justice, 
whether he were a Judge of the land or 
a Chairman of the Sessions, that did not 
consider himself Counsel for the prisoner, 
and who did not cousider it incumbent 
to enter into every point that tended to 
exculpate the prisoner. ‘This had always 
been his practice. In point of expense, 
also, this Bill would operate exceedingly 
hard upon the counties. The hon. Baronet 
had referred to the number of juvenile 
offenders; and he could assure the House, 
that the number was astonishing, and was 
increasing in a formidable degree. 

Sir George Strickland supported the 
Bill. It was an act of tardy justice and 
mercy ; for he considered it nothing more. 
If the Bill went to do justice in the capital 
case, why not extend it to all inferior 
cases? But then came a most formidable 
argument that this Bill would occupy so 
much of the time of the Courts of Justice. 
They were, therefore, to inflict imprison- 
ment, perhaps transportation, because it 
would occupy too much of the time of 
the Judges and Magistrates at Quarter 
Sessions to inquire into the cases brought 
before them. He did not believe that 
such an argument could be sincerely 
stated by any Member of the House. 
It was always a matter of astonishment to 
him that they should have gone on so long 
with the present system. Every person 
who attended Courts of Justice in Eng- 
land—there were many Counsel present 
—he appealed to them, he appealed to 
the late Attorney-General, the Member 
for Northampton (Sir F. Pollock), who, 
in a speech full of argument and good 
feeling, supported this Bill, every person 
who attended our Courts of Justice, like 
the hon. and learned Gentleman (Sir F. 
Pollock) felt shame at the exhibition he 
witnessed. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had stated that opinion, and he had 
only expressed the general opinion coming 
from such an authority, which he hoped the 
House would agree with him was a high 
one; he would say that he would take no 
shame to himself for supporting this Bill, 
which he hailed as an act of tardy justice, 
to enable prisoners to make a defence in 
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Sir FE. Wilmot explained — During 
twenty-nine years that he had attended 
the Sessions, he had known hardly a case 
in which any statement whatever was made 
against the prisoner by Counsel. The 
practice always was, the instant the Jury 
was sworn, to call witnesses. If a speech 
were made on the part of the prosecu- 
tion, he would allow a speech to be made 
for the prisoner. He did not use the loss 
of time as an argument—he did not care 
whether he sat a week or twelve months; 
but his opinion being that it would make 
against the prisoners, he used the argu- 
ment of taking up the time of the Court 
as auxiliary to his other argument. 

Mr. Lennard said, that, with all respect 
for the opinions of those who thought 
that to allow prisoners to have Counsel 
would do them no good, he begged to 
say that their opinions were more than 
balanced by opinions equally worthy of 
attention on the other side. Mr. Justice 
Blackstone had stated, that it was a most 
cruel thing to deprive prisoners of Coun- 
sel, especially in cases affecting their lives, 
and that statement had been borne out 
by what had since taken place. He 
knew an instance—he spoke on the re- 
presentation of the late Attorney-General 
(Sir F, Pollock) where two persons were 
ordered for execution, one was reprieved 
and the other executed, and Sir F. Pollock 
stated that he had no hesitation in saying 
that if the person executed had had 
Counsel he would have been reprieved 
also. It was said that benefits resulted 
to the prisoner from the present system ; 
that argument to him was incomprehen- 
sible. It had been said, that the Judges 
were the Counsel for the prisoner; in his 
opinion, no fallacy was more glaring. 
How could the Judge be the prisoner's 
Counsel? He had no access to him; and 
how, therefore, could he ascertain what 
were the answers the prisoner made to the 
statements against him? There had been 
a return laid before the House of the 
number of cases that had been brought 
before his Majesty in Council; from that 
return it appeared that out of forty cases, 
there were fifteen in which the sentence 
of death had been remitted. It was only 
in London that cases were submitted to 
the King in Council; and what would 
have been the effect had not those cases 
been carried before the King in Council ? 
Why the prisoners would very probably 
have been executed. In cases of mur- 
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der, it was the common practice to exe- 
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cute the prisoner forty-eight hours after 
his sentence; and, therefore, as regarded 
country cases in particular, the pri- 
soner would be executed before the cir- 
cumstances of his case could be repre- 
sented in the proper quarter. In the 
country, prisoners accused of murder were 
generally tried on Friday. The facts and 
circumstances of their case could not, 
therefore, generally be represented in the 
provincial papers, by which some facts 
might be elicited and others explained so 
as to influence the mind of his Judge and 
alter his sentence. A prisoner being de- 
prived of that advantage, he ought to be 
allowed to have persons of talent and 
experience to advocate his cause. He 
gave his hearty and cordial support to 
the Bill. 

Mr. Mackinnon must complain that the 
hon. Member had omitted, in the obser- 
vations which he had made, to state, that 
in cases where the prisoner had no Coun- 
sel, the Judge was to act as his Counsel. 
His objection to the Bill was, that it gave 
the rich man an advantage over the poor 
man. With regard to the fourth Clause, 
which provided that persons accused be- 
fore Justices should be assisted by Attor- 


ney or Counsel, he considered it most in- 


judicious. He would put the case of a 
person brought before a country gentle- 
man not very well versed in the law. If 
the accused were a rich man he could 
employ able Counsel; and he appealed 
to that House, if he would not have, in 
such a case, a decided advantage over a 
poor man, brought before a Magistrate 
under the same circumstances, and who 
was unable to fee Counsel. He gave the 
hon. Member due credit for the humane 
motives which had prompted him to bring 
in this Bill. 

Mr. Poulter said, that instead of the 
present Bill, he had hoped that the hon. 
Member for Liverpool would have intro- 
duced one for allowing prisoner’s Counsel 
to reply in cases where Counsel addressed 
the Jury. He thought the present Bill 
was likely to be injurious to the cause 
of justice. He had spoken to the late 
Attorney-General relative to the case of a 
man who had been executed for murder, 
heretofore alluded to as a case of doubt. 
The man was last seen in company with 
an elderly person whose skull had been 
fractured. The late Attorney-General 
had said that his impression was, that the 
fracture had been accidental, but this was 
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n0t an authenticated case of innocence; 
it was merely a surmise that such had 
been the case, and there was no proof 
that any arguments that could be used by 
Counsel could have saved the prisoner. 
He believed that if any circumstances 
came out after the trial, which would 
warrant the interference of the Crown, his 
Majesty would be advised to grant par- 
don. Such was the humanity of the 
principle upon which the criminal law was 
based; and although, in the lapse of 
ages, and in the infirmities of our natures, 
some mistakes might occur, he thought 
the present Bill did not provide an ad- 
equate remedy for any defects that might 
exist. ‘his was not to be treated as a 
common Parliamentary discussion—it was 
a philosophical discussion of a very im- 
portant nature, and which he believed 
was not very well understood by the coun- 
try generally. He conceived that the Bill 
would prove to be very disadvantageous to 
the ends of justice, and therefore he would 
oppose it. 

Mr. Hardy said, that he could not 
agree in what had fallen from the hon. 
and learned Member (Mr. Poulter.) He 
had had much experience in criminal 
cases, and in many, very many of them, 
he would have been exceedingly glad 
to hear the opinions of Counsel upon 
them. The Judge was considered, and 
was in fact, Counsel for the prisoner; 
but that was only so far as to see that the 
proceedings against him were all conduct- 
ed, including the verdict found, according 
to law. Of what use, then, would Coun- 
sel be to a prisoner, if he were not allowed 
to do more than the Judge was now 
obliged to do? He should like very well 
to know upon what grounds the hon. 
Member opposed this Bill. Was it be- 
cause there would be a greater waste of 
time than at present? If so, that ground 
of opposition would extend to all cases of 
misdemeanor, some of which were of a 
very aggravated nature, much more so 
than many cases of felony. He contend- 
ed that, by allowing Counsel to prisoners, 
they would actually save a great deal of 
time, for then there would be no occasion 
for long cross-examinations, which were 
entered into for the mere purpose of 
affording, in the shape of the questions, 
an opportunity to Counsel to open as 
much of a case as they were allowed to do 
by the Judge. Nor would there be many 
of those objections taken, which were 
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now taken for the purpose of addressing 
the Jury, through the appearance of ar- 
guing a point of law. He thought it a 
most humiliating thing that a prisoner 
should be told that his Counsel could not 
speak for him in his defence; thus tanta- 
lizing a poor man who perhaps never be- 
fore had to express himself before any 
body of men. The poor man might as 
well save himself the expense of Counsel. 
He hoped that this House would agree 
that this anomaly in the law of England 
should be destroyed. 

Mr. Charles Buller admitted the force 
of some of the arguments directed against 
the details of the Bill, but he thought 
the principle of the Bill remained undis- 
turbed. Indeed, there were some Clauses 
—that for allowing four speeches on each 
trial, and another for allowing Counsel to 
appear before Magistrates—that would, in 
his opinion, prevent the working of the 
Bill, and it would, therefore, be better to 
omit them, The present Lord Chief 
Justice (Lord Denman) who had had as 
much experience, as a lawyer, an advocate, 
and a judge, as any other legal authority, 
had declared himself in favour of it. The 
last to whom he should refer was one who, 
and from 


from his greatness as a lawyer, 
the circumstances under which his opinion 
was given, was deserving of attention, and 
he was, also, one of the greatest ornaments 
of the English Bar; he alluded to the 
present Lord Abinger, who came down to 
the House and said that he had hitherto 


opposed the Bill; but he was convinced, 
upon mature deliberation, that it ought to 
pass, and, upon that occasion, he gave it 
his hearty support. He did not wish to 
enter into the merits of the Bill, but he 
thought it really too hard that hon Mem- 
bers should describe this Bill as injurious 
to prisoners because it would allow Coun- 
sel to defend them in a proper manner. 
He thought it was one of the great merits 
of this Bill that Counsel, instead of bother- 
ing the witnesses, and insinuating the 
greatest absurdities in cross-examination, 
would be obliged to make a plain, straight- 
forward address to the Jury upon the 
clear facts of the case. 

Mr. Edward Buller thought that if the 
Counsel on both sides were allowed to 
make speeches, the mischief would far 
outweigh the benefit. It appeared to him 
that, upon the whole, prisoners, at pre- 
sent, were under no unfair disadvantage. 
The speech against them was generally 
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confined to a plain statement of facts. 
The Judge found it his duty to point out 
to the Jury any doubts that might arise, 
and the prisoner had the benefit of those 
doubts. Thus the prisoner, at present, 
had the advantage of every doubt con- 
strued in his favour. He much doubted 
whether Counsel would be of any advan- 
tage to the prisoner. Feeling as he did 
that the advantages that might arise from 
this Bill would not adequately compensate 
for the great increase of expense it would 
occasion, he felt bound to oppose it. 

Sir Charles Burrell admitted that the 
hon. and learned Members of that House, 
generally speaking, supported this Bill; 
but he was well informed by members of 
the profession out of the House, that the 
generality of them entertained a very differ- 
ent opinion—that they were hostile to the 
alteration as proposed by this Bill. At 
the Courts of Quarter Sessions, he had 
invariably seen the Chairman direct the 
prisoner to put any questions he pleased 
to the witnesses as soon as his testimony 
was given; and where, from want of 
capacity or indisposition, prisoners did 
not avail themselves of this power, the 
Chairman himself and the Magistrates 
questioned witnesses. He could state 
many instances in which prisoners were 
disposed to plead guilty ; on those occa- 
sions the chairman invariably cautioned 
the prisoner against so doing, aud in- 
duced him to withdraw his plea, and to 
put himself upon his trial; and this some- 
times with advantage to the prisoner. He 
was of opinion that this Bill would oper- 
ate unfairly between rich and poor. On 
every occasion the rich would be sure to 
have Counsel, whilst the poor would have 
Counsel against them, and would thus 
labour under greater disadvantage. An- 
other point was, that where there was 
a doubt fairly entertained in a case of 
felony, the Judge invariably applied to his 
Majesty to alter the sentence, and such 
applications were invariably attended with 
success. ‘To say, therefore, that the pri- 
soner had not the benefit of the Judge, or 
Chairman of the Quarter Sessions, 
Counsel, was to say that which was not 
founded in fact. If, through human error, 
a person were found guilty who was not 
so, it must be remembered that hundreds 
of felons had escaped who were really 
guilty. He thou; oht the Bill unnecessary, 
and should therefore oppose it. 

Mr. Ruthven supported the Bill, think- 


as 
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ing that, in all cases where accused of 


crime, the parties ought to have the best 
means of defence. It was said that the 
Judges were Counsel for the prisoners ; 
that might be so, but they were Counsel 
for the Crown also. It was impossible that 
a Judge could be a good Counsel in all 
cases that came before him; and the object 
of the present Bill was to furnish a better, 
and to give to every man accused of crime 
the best mode of defending himself, and 
without that it was impossible he could 
have a fair trial. 

Mr. Nicholas Fitzsimon thought that 
it would be extremely injudicious to 
allow prisoners brought before Magistrates 
Counsel and Attorneys to defend them. 

Mr. Ewart regretted that the hon. 
Member would not withdraw his Amend- 
ment. He had been called upon to show 
ground for this Bill by facts; but they 
had been stated in very considerable num- 
ber by the late Attorney-General (Sir F. 
Pollock), by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Dublin, and by the late Member 
for Hull. The Amendments suggested now 
had already been proposed in the Com- 
mittee, and upon a division they had been 
rejected. Under these circumstances he 


hoped the House would now permit this 
Bill to be read a third time. 

The House divided :—Ayes 43; Noes 
36; Majority 7. 


List of the Aves. 


Mangles, J. 
O’Loghlen, Sergeant 
Parrot, J. 

Pease, J. 

Pechell, Captain 
Pelham, Hon. C. 


Baines, F. 
Beauclerk, Major 
Blamire, W. 
Bridgman, II. 
Buller, C. 

Cave, O. 
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Buller, F. 

Burrell, Sir C. 
Cripps, J. 
Chisholm,—— 
Dilwyn, L. W. 
Duffield, T. 

East, J. B. 
Egerton, T. W. 
Egerton, Sir P. 
Elwes, J. P. 
Fleetwood, Ilesketh 
Forster, Hon. G. 
Goring, Hl. D. 
Grimston, Hon. EF. H. 
Hodges, T. 
Kearsley, J. H, 


Prisoners. 
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Lincoln, Earl of 
Lowther, Viscount 
Lowther, ILon. Col. 
Lawson, A. 
Matthew, Captain 
Perceval, Colonel 
Pelham, C. 
Patten, W. 
Ross, C. 
Sheldon, FE. 
Somerset, Lord G, 
Turner, W. 
Williams, Sir J. 
TELLERS. 
Wilmot, Sir F. 
Mackinnon, W. A. 


Bill read a third time. 

A second division on an Amendment to 
give the Counsel for the accused the right 
of reply, if the Counsel for the prosecution 
reply, the numbers were 

Ayes 39; Noes 38; Majority |. 


List of the AYEs. 


Baines, FE. 
Baldwin, Dr. 
Beauclerk, Major 
Blamire, W. 
Bridgman, LI. 
Cave, O. 
Dobbin, L. 
Dykes, F. L. B. 
Elphinstone, If. 
Etwall, R. 

Finn, W. F. 
Fitzsimon, R. 
Fleetwood, I. 
Grote, G. 

Guest, J. J. 
Harland, W. 
Heathcote, J. 
Hindley, C, 
Lennox, Lord G. 
Macnamara, Major 


Mangles, J. 
O’Loghlen, Sergeant 
Parrot, J. 
Pease, J. 
Pechell, Captain 
Pelham, A. 
Potter, R. 
Power, ls 
Ruthven, E.S. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Sullivan, R. 
Talbot, J. H. 
Talfourd, Sergeant 
Thornely, T. 
Wakley, T. 
Williams, W. A. 
Warburton, H. 
TELLERS. 
Ewart, W. 
Lennard, B. 


Curteis, Captain 
Dobbin, L. 
Duncombe, Hon. W. 
Dykes, F. L. B. 
East, J. 
Elphinstone, I. 
Etwall, R. 

Finn, W. F. 
Fitzsimon, N. 
Fleetwood, H. 
Grote, G. 

Hardy, J. 
Harland, W. 
Ileathcote, J. 
Hindley, C. 
Lennard, H. B. 
Macnamara, Major 


Potter, R. 
Power, J. 
Ruthven, E. S. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Sullivan, Rt. 
Talbot, J. H. 
Thornley, T. 
Trelawney, Sir W. 
Trevor, Hon. A. 
Wakley, T. 
Warburton, H. 
Williams, W. 
Wrightson, W, B. 
Wyse, T. 
TELLERS, 
Ewart, W. 
Talfourd, Sergeant 


List of the Noxs. 


Barneby, J. 
Bramston, T, W. 


Betbell, R. 
Buller, Sir J, Y. 





Amendment agreed to. 

A third division took place on an 
Amendment giving persons when charged 
with offences, in all cases where the 
Magistrates have a summary jurisdiction, 
the right to employ Counsel or Attorneys 
to defend them. 

Ayes 43; Noes 42; Majority 1. 


List of the Axrs. 


Etwall, Hf. G, 
Finn, W. F. 
Fleetwood, H. 
Gordon, R. 
Grote, G. 
Harland, W. C. 
Heathcote, —- 
Hindley, C. 
Jephson, C. D, O, 
Lennard, B. 


Baines, FE. 
Baldwin, Dr. 
Beauclerk, Major 
Blamire, W. 
Bridgman, H. 
Cave, O. 
Curteis, Major 
Dobbin, L. 
Dykes, I’. L. 
Elphinstone, H. 
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Macnamara, Major 
Mangles, J. 
O’Loghlen, Sergeant 
Parrot, J. 

Pease, J. 

Pelham, Hon. A. 
Potter, R. 

Power, J. 

Power, P. 
Ruthven, E. S. 
Sullivan, R. 
Talbot, J. H. 
Talfourd, Sergeant 
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Thorneley, T. 
Wakley, T. 
Warburton, H. 
Ward, H. G. 
Williams, W. A. 
Williams, Sir J. 
Wyse, T. 
TELLERS. 
Ewart, W. 
Strickland, G. 
PAIRED OFF. 


Maule, Hon. F. 


Amendment agreed to. 
The Bill was passed. 


Corroration REronM—ComMITTEE. | 
House in Committee on the Corporation 
Reform Bill. 

Lord John Russell said, he had some 
alterations to propose in the Schedules 
with regard to several of the places which 
they contained, but they were not of a 
very important character. With respect 
to one borough (Malmesbury), he pro- 
posed striking it out of the Schedules 
altogether, its population being principally 
of an agricultural character, and espe- 
cially as he found that under a Local-act 
there existed rights of inheritance with 


which he did not think it right to interfere. 
He considered it better to reserve that 
borough to be classed with various others, 
not included in the schedules, for any 
separate Bill which hereafter Parliament 


might think proper to introduce. There 
were also some alterations which he should 
find it necessary to submit with respect 
to the number of Councillors. He did 
not think it desirable that the precise 
number for each borough should be de- 
finitively setiled by the Bill; towns being 
divided into wards, and a specific number 
of Councillors being required for each, 
there might arise in some cases consider- 
able inconvenience in providing fit and 
proper persons to undertake the office, 
The Privy Council should, therefore, he 
thought, have the power of fixing the 
number of Councillors at twelve, sixteen, 
twenty-four, thirty, or more, according to 
the condition of individual boroughs. 
The noble Lord in conclusion moved that 
Aberystwith stand part of Schedule A. 
Mr. Scarlett rose to move the Amend- 
ment of which he had given notice, to 
exempt from the operation of the Bill all 
boroughs to which it was proposed by the 
schedules to give thirty Councillors, the 
population being, as he thought, too 
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large for the Bill to be advantageously 
applied in such cases. The Legislature, 
in his view, ought to take another oppor- 
tunity of considering what regulations it 
would be proper to apply to them. He 
was extreraely unwilling to occupy the 
time of the House with anything which 
could fall from so unimportant an indi- 
vidual as himself, and yet he did not 
think that any apology was required of 
him for not at once consenting to a Bill, 
the necessary effect of which would be, 
in his opinion, to disfranchise the greatest 
part of all the Corporate Towns in Eng- 
land and Wales. He thought he did 
enough to satisfy any reasonable Reformer 
when he consented to pass such a Bill as 
this, as far as it applied to small boroughs, 
where it would be much less objectionable 
than in more extended constituencies. He 
very much feared they had long ago 
forgotten the maxim of Lord Bacon, that 
time was the great innovator, and that 
they ought to innovate, like time itself, 
slowly and imperceptibly. He did not 
think that the application of the Bill to 
the great towns in England would effect 
the end which its framers and supporters 
professed to have in view—a more pure, 
honourable, and peaceful system of 
borough government. In 
it might work well enough, but in large 
towns and cities it would, he had 
doubt, occasion great confusion, without 
leading to either purity of election in 
officers, well-ordered administration of 
justice, economical management of the 
Corporate funds, or the general satisfac- 
tion of the respectable part of the com- 
munity. He addressed himself, to those 
who thought with him, that the country 
was already staggering under the weight 
of a Democracy, the power which was 
greatly extended by the Reform Act; and 
he was persuaded that if this Bill were 
carried into operation in the great towns, 
it would very much add to the force 
which the Democracy had already ac- 
quired, the consequence of which would 
be, that the balance of the Constitution 
would not in any degree be preserved. 
In the first place, it appeared probable 
that those who possessed power, would be 
changing continually; that there would 
be constant collision of local interests, or 
at all events great struggles would ensue 
throughout the boroughs aud towns of 
the kingdom, which must endanger the 
peace, independence and good government 


1 
small towns 


io 
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of thecountry. It was by a very different 
course from that which was adopted by 
the present Government that this country 
had reached such a height of prosperity 
and happiness. Governments had for- 
merly ruled the country with a_ strict 
adherence to those principles on which 
its constitution was founded. ‘They had 
always remembered that the constitution 
rested for its support upon the prevalence 
of a proper mixture of monarchical, 
aristocratic, and popular feelings. This 
Bill, however, would, if applied to the 
large towns, have the effect of raising up 
a class of persons who would not be 
imbued with the same loyalty or attach- 
ment to the constitution as those who now 
compose the Corporate bodies had always 
evinced. He would prefer a_ salaried 
Magistracy and police to be established 
in every town throughout the country, 
to the establishment of a Democratic 
body whose object would be to restrain 
the exercise of their privileges, and, 
indeed, to drive into exile the Aristocratic 
members of that community where this 
unjust power had once obtained a footing. 
He hoped that the House would not 
consent to apply new and hasty rules of 
legislation to the government of all the 
towns and boroughs throughout England. 
The hon. Member concluded by moving 
“that all those places in which the 
number of the Councillors may amount to 
thirty and upwards, should be exempted 
from the operationjof this Bill.” 

The Chairman suggested that it would 
be better for the hon, Member to reserve 
his Motion until they came to some 
town in the schedule to which it was 
intended to give thirty or more than 
thirty Councillors. 

Mr. Toebuck said, that the people of 
Bath, at least, would be greatly alarmed, 
and troubled, if they imagined that their 
town was to be removed from the Bill: 
for certainly, if any towns were more 
fitted to be brought under its operation 
than others, they were the large towns. 
There might have been some pretext for 
the hon.Member's suggestion, with respect 
to the very small towns; but if the hon. 
Member, admitted the principle of the 
Bill (as it must be supposed he did, 
for he had not resisted the second read- 
ing) what shadow, or glimpse, of anything 
like reason could the hon. Member 
bring forward for his proposition; if he 
had any, he had better state it to the 
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Committee for they had heard of none 
yet. If the town was large, as in that 
which he (Mr. Roebuck), had the honour 
to represent, and the Corporation small, 
what was the consequence? Why that 
the great mass of the people would 
have no confidence in their govern- 
ment; and would be continually at 
strife with their rulers, so that, on any 
emergency, the Magistrates would derive 
no regular assistance from the people 
as was the case with the City of Bristol, 
and the hon. Member opposite (Mr. 
Miles) would bear him out in this— 
where, at the late riots the Magistrates 
were without any effectual assistance 
from their townsmen, having lost their 
confidence. But if they reversed Athe 
case—if they made the Corporation a 
proper one—~—if they made it represent 
the whole of the people—the people 
would have confidence in their Magistrates, 
there would be an administration of 
justice, which the people would believe 
to be justice, and not such as it was now; 
it was not so much what the Corporation 
did, but what the people believed they 
would do, and till they made the Cor- 
poration consistent with the feelings of 
the people, it would not have their confi- 
dence. Under these circumstances, though 
if the proposition had been for the small 
towns, there would have been some 
shadow of pretext for it, he, (Mr. 
Roebuck) should resist the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Norwich. 

Mr. Scarlett said, seeing no disposition 
in the Committee to support his Motion 
he begged leave to withdraw it. 

Motion withdrawn. 

Aberystwith placed on the schedule. 

The other boroughs were proceeded 
with, 

On the Question, that Bath, with 
not less than forty-eight, nor more than 
fifty-four Councillors stand part of the 
Bill, 

Mr. Grote said, that as this was the first 
opportunity which he had of expressing an 
opinion with reference to the number of 
the Councillors, he was anxious to observe 
that it was neither necessary nor expe- 
dient that such a number as forty-eight 
should be appointed for such a town as 
Bath. A Council composed of thirty 
Members would be much more likely to 
give satisfaction. 

The Attorney-General admitted, that 
much inconvenience might arise, if the 
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duties of the Councillors were not so varied 
as they would be under the Bill. From the 
number of forty-eight, Committees would 
have to be appointed for watching over 
different local departments such as paving, 
lighting, &c. From the nature of the 
important duties which they would have 
to perform, he did not consider the 
number of the Councillors too large. 

Sir Robert Peel did not see why the 
same Councillor should not, if he were an 
active man, be on two Committees. ‘The 
number of the Members of the Com- 
mittees formed from the Town Councils 
ought to be limited to three or five; or it 
would be found that the execution of the 
public business would be greatly impeded. 
He was afraid that in all large bodies that 
was the case. He was sure that it was the 
case with Cabinet Councils, and that a 
Cabinet Council of nine Members did 
business more effectually than one of 
thirteen. In all Commissions, he was 
persuaded that two Commissioners would 
be a better number than seven; for in the 
latter case, the individual Members would 
feel much less responsibility than in the 
former. In all bodies, indeed, the smaller 
the number of Members, provided they 
were enough to do the business, the better 
would that business be done. In his opin- 
ion, thirty would be a much better number 
of the Council for Bath than forty-eight. 

Lord John Russell observed, that in 
considering the number of Members of 
which a Town Council should consist, it 
ought to be remembered that the indivi- 
duals composing that Council were far 
from being persons who could devote the 
whole of their time to public duties. The 
greater part of them were occupied in trade 
or business; and it was only their extra 
time that they could spend at the meetings 
of the Council. If, therefore, the number 
of Members of the Council was very small, 
the duty would fall heavily on a few of the 
Members. On that account, he thought 
the Town Council ought to be rather a 
numerous body—the more especially as he 
was not without hope that they would 
eventually have the whole affairs of the 
town under their management. It was 
true, that it had been represented by some 
persons, that the number of Members of 
the Town Council prescribed by the Bill, 
was too large; but then, it had been re- 
presented by others, that the number was 
too small. He thought it would be no 
advantage to reduce the numbers. 
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Mr. Baines was of opinion that the 
number of the Town Councils proposed 
by the Bill was not excessive, and he 
founded that opinion on the following cir- 
cumstance. Every one who was acquainted 
with Manchester, knew that the governing 
body of that town consisted of 240 per- 
sons ; the governing body of Salford con- 
sisted of 120 persons. Now, the number 
of Members prescribed by the Bill for the 
Town Council of Liverpool, a place, the 
population of which was equal to that of 
Manchester and Salford together, was 
only ninety. From those facts he in- 
ferred that the number was not excessive. 
Experience led him to the conclusion that 
the number of the Council appointed by 
the Bill would be adequate to adminis- 
tration of the various places to which they 
belonged, but that a diminution of that 
number would be injurious. ‘There was 
another observation arising out of those 
which he had already made, with which he 
would likewise trouble the Committee. It 
should be remembered that in appointing 
these Councils, they were appointed, not 
for a stationary, but for an increasing, 
population, and therefore that it would be 
better to err on the side of excess than on 
that of deficiency. 

Mr. Roebuck was of opinion that the 
number of Members of Town Councils 
prescribed by the Bill was excessive. He 
wished to ask the noble Lord why he had 
increased the number of the Members of 
the new Corporations, as compared with 
the old? It was said, that the new Corpo 
rations would have more to do. It might 
be so: but then they would enjoy greater 
facilities for doing it. He begged to 
move as an Amendment to the proposi- 
tion respecting the city of Bath, ‘* That 
the number thirty be substituted for the 
number forty-eight.” 

Mr. Williams did not think the number 
proposed by the Bill too large. It should 
be remembered that, as the noble Lord 
had observed, the Members of these Town 
Councils would have their own business 
to attend to as well as that of the public. 
Adverting to the number of the Common 
Council of the city of London, he main- 
tained that if, instead of that number, the 
number was only sixty, the whole of their 
time would be occupied by the business of 
the city. 

Sir Robert Peel was persuaded, that if 
the number of the Members of the Common 
Council ofthe city of London were doubled, 
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the business of the city, instead of being 
done better, would be done much worse. 
Where the number of the Members of any 
body was large, it was no distinction to 
belong to it; where comparatively small, 
to belong to it became a distinction worthy 
of the ambition of respectable men. He 
had had much experience of public 
bodies; and he would venture to pro- 
phesy, that in any body of the kind in 
question composed of eighty or ninety 
Members, four or five would seriously de- 
vote themselves to their public duties; but 
that, whenever anything was to be given 
away, then all the Members would at- 
tend; and the four or five who had ren- 
dered themselves, By their attention, con- 
versant with the business, would be over- 
borne by the mass, who, not having 
taken any share of the burthen upon 
themselves, must necessarily be in a state 
of comparative incapacity, and who would, 
nevertheless, desert the four or five who 
had been doing all the work. 

Mr. Wélliams, in explanation, observed, 
that the due execution of the duties to be 
imposed upon the Town Councils would 
occupy much time ; and that, unless there 
was a division of labour, those duties 
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would be imperfectly discharged. 
Mr. Horace Twiss adverted to the con- 
stitution of the Court of Directors of the 


Fast-India Company. ‘That body man- 
aged the affairs of one of the largest em- 
pires in the world, and had to sub-divide 
itself, for that purpose, into various 
Committees ; and yet it consisted of only 
twenty-four Members. 

Mr. Grote said, that with respect to the 
Common Council of the city of London, 
he thought that the great number of the 
Members of which it consisted was the 
greatest vice about it; and therefore, in 
his opinion, the illustration of the hon. 
Member for Coventry was an unfortunate 
one. In his opinion, it would be much 
better to limit the number of the Members 
of the Town Councils, and by that means 
to increase their value; for it should be 
recollected that the value of a body of 
that kind depended not on the number of 
the body, but on the number of its consti- 
tuents. As to the allusion made by an 
hon. and learned Gentleman to the consti- 
tution of the Board of Directors of the 
East-India Company, the merit of their 
proceedings was attributable rather to the 
upper servants of the Company than to 
the Constitution of the Board. 
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Sir George Clerk, in order to show that 
the number of Members of the Town 
Council prescribed by the Bill for Bath 
was excessive, adverted to the case of 
Paisley, a place of nearly equal popula- 
tion, the Municipal authority of which 
consisted of a body composed of only six- 
teen individuals. 

Lord Sandon declared that the present 
number of the Members of the Corporation 
of Liverpool—namely, forty, was quite 
adequate to manage the affairs of the 
town. Business, practically speaking, was 
always done better by small bodies than by 
large. 

The Committee divided on the original 
Motion—Ayes 105; Noes 74; Majority 
31. 

The remainder of the Schedules were 
agreed to. 

The House resumed—The Report was 
brought up, and the Bill having been re- 
committed pro forma, the Report was 
ordered to be taken into further considera- 
tion on Tuesday. 


Post-Orricr.] Mr. Wallace rose in 
conformity with the notice which he had 
given, to bring forward a Motion respect- 
ing the state of the Post-office. Before 
he proceeded, he begged to state, that in 
any remarks which he might be induced 
to make, he wished the House to bear in 
mind, that when he spoke of the Officers 
of the Post-office, he only alluded to them 
as public men, and that, beyond that, he 
had no knowledge of them. He was ina 
similar situation with regard to the Gentle- 
man who had conducted the Revenue In- 
quiry, on whose Report the observations 
which he should have to make were chiefly 
founded. He was satisfied, from that Re- 
port, that the department of the Post-office 
was capable of much more extensive utility 
than it was likely to attain as long as the 
present system was persisted in, That 
system had now been acted upon for fifty 
years, and he was more and more con- 
vinced, from what he saw, that the Post- 
office could be administered more advan- 
tageously to the public if a great change 
were to take place. Before he proceeded 
to the subject matter of his Motion, 
he should very briefly revert to what had 
been said of him in another place by a 
noble Duke, who was formerly Postmaster- 
General. He would not recriminate on 
that Nobleman, but he thought that he 
should have no difficulty in showing that 
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in the view he took of the matter he was 
right, and the noble Duke was in the 
wrong. If inquiry were granted, he would 
undertake to prove this to the satisfaction 
of any one. He wished also to observe, 
that if in the course of his observations he 
alluded to the mode in which the business 
of the Post-office was conducted during 
the time the noble Duke was at the head of 
that Department, that he merely referred 
to him as the public officer, and not as a 
private individual. A similar observation 
he also wished to make with regard to 
Sir Francis Freeling. A document had 
been laid on the Table entitled “ Papers 
relating to the Post-Office,” and he had 
no hesitation in saying that they were 
more delusive than any papers that he 
had ever seen, as coming from a public 
department to that House. He felt bound 
to make this observation in justice to the 
gentlemen who had conducted the Revenue 
Inquiry. He confessed that his views on 
this subject had not been changed by the 
Jetter which had been written by the 
Duke of Richmond in answer to the 
Report of the Commissioners. In a docu- 


ment which had been laid on the Table in 
April, 1834, on the state of the revenue, 


there was a return of the revenue of the 
Post-office for a certain number of years, 
This return was for Great Britain, and 
did not include Ireland. Now, he con- 
tended that in this document there was 
not less than 1,097,000/. unaccounted for. 
He trusted that the attention of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would be directed 
to this subject. It certainly was not the 
way in which the public money should be 
accounted for in that House. He denied 
that any office could be well managed 
where such immense sums were allowed 
to remain floating for such a length of 
time, and where the accounts were in 
such a state that they could not be readily 
understood. He objected to the constitu- 
tion of the Post-oftice, and thought that 
the office of Postmaster-General should 
be discontinued. There had been not 
less than five Postmasters-General with- 
in the last twelve months, and it was im- 
possible that any man could make himself 
master of the details of an establishment 
like the Post-office, or even with its gene- 
ral business, in a short space of time. 
For seven or eight months of the year 
there had been no Postmaster-General 
and all the duties of that office had been 
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ment. The business transacted between 
the Postmaster-General and the Secretary 
was carried on in a most objectionable 
manner. The Secretary opened all docu- 
ments, and wrote his opinion in the 
margin, and this opinion generally influ- 
enced the head of the office. This system 
had been strongly censured by the Com- 
missioners of Revenue Inquiry. Again, 
the accounts between the Post-office and 
Treasury were kept in such a complicated 
manner that it was utterly impossible that 
they could be correctly kept. In conse- 
quence of this he was satisfied that the Trea- 
sury often sanctioned proceedings which 
they never would do if they were acquaint- 
ed with their nature. The first thing he 
complained of was, the delegation of du- 
ties in the Post-office; secondly, that it 
was a trading company ; and thirdly, that 
it expended money received through it 
without first getting the sanction of the 
Treasury, as was the case with the two 
great departments of Excise and Customs. 
One of the great objections to the present 
system was, that it frequently happened 
that individuals were appointed Post- 
masters-General, who besides being un- 
acquainted with the duties of the office, 
were wholly without any habits of busi- 
ness. When Lord Maryborough at 
the age of seventy-two became the ap- 
prentice of Sir F. Freeling, he should like 
to know what his Lordship was likely to 
learn? He would say let there be a 
commission or some other arrangement, he 
did not care what it was, so that the busi- 
ness was likely to be better done. It was 
to be recollected that immense patronage 
was at the disposal of the Postmaster- 
General, and the manner in which it bad 
been exercised, was not favourable either 
to the morals of the public or the efficiency 
of the office. He found from a return for 
which he had moved of the appointments 
of deputy postmasters and postmistresses, 
during the last five years, that there were 
on an average 386 original appointments 
in the year, and that. they were worth 
90,400/. a-year. The number ae Some 
were remarkably small. He observed i 

this return that many females had “en 
appointed to discharge the duties of the 
post-oflices in the country. He had heard 
that in some cases females had received 
the appointment instead of their hus- 
bands, in order that the latter might not 
be disqualified for voting at elections. 
Whether this was the case he knew not, 
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but he thought it improper that females 
should be intrusted with the performance 
of public duties to which so much re- 
sponsibility was attached. The merit of 
the arrangements at the Post-oftice was 
not Sir F. Freeling’s, it belonged to Mr. 
Palmer, the inventor of mail coaches. 
Sir Francis Freeling had carried it into 
execution, and now was the time whena 
change had become necessary, in conse- 
quence of his great age, to alter the 
system and carry into effect the improve- 
ments that might be considered desirable : 
advantage should be taken of this oppor- 
tunity, for none more favourable was likely 
to offer itself. The income at present re- 
ceived by the Secretary was 4,165/, a- 
year; and the under Secretary, received 
800/. a-year, making 4,965/. a-year 
to these two officers. To this was to 
be added, the value of the Secretary’s 
house which he estimated at 1,000. a- 
year, taking into consideration that he 
had no taxes to pay, and that he was 
supplied with coals and candles. In his 
opinion, the duties might be performed 
most efficiently by two commissioners with 
1,000/, a-year each, and by a secretary with 
8001. a-year, and an under secretary with 
400/. a-year. All the duties of the office 


might be most efficiently conducted at an 


expense yearly of 3,765/. For the Secre- 
tary’s house there was no use. There 
was no night duty performed at the Ge- 
neral Post-oftice ; it had been so contrived 
that all night duty was avoided at this 
office, which was an exception in that 
respect to all the others in the kingdom. 
With a view to the more efficient dispatch 
of business, and to afford the public 
greater accommodation, he would have the 
clerks take the night duty in turns ; and as 
they would be entitled to accommodation, 
he would divide the house amongst them. 
He observed that there was a charge of 
nearly 2,500/, a-year for greasing, oiling, 
and cleaning the carriages; he thought 
he might venture to say that none of this 
money was spent out of St. Martin’s-le- 
grand. He would move for a return in 
detail from the Money-order office, of the 
whole amount of poundage charged by 
postmasters upon post-office money orders, 
in each of the last three years, This 
office was established for the purpose of 
enabling the poor to transmit to their poor 
friends any sum to the amount of 5/. ina 
way that was not to cost them any thing. 
Now what was the return? Why that 
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the post-office knew nothing about it, be. 
cause it was notin their department. The 
return said, ‘‘ The Money-order oftice is 
a private establishment, and the business 
carried on by private capital, under the 
sanction of the Postmaster-general; but 
as no accounts connected in any degree 
with it are kept at the Post-office, no 
return can be made by the Postmaster- 
general to the above order of the House of 
Commons.” Now he wished to know 
with whose capital the establishment was 
carried on? Was it not the country’s— 
Whose were the servants ? The country’s. 
Where were the accounts kept? At the 
Post-oflice of the country. He hoped 
that the House would not be content 
with such a return as this, but that it 
would order another and more complete 
one. The House would see who received 
the emolument derived from this source 
of plunder. LEight-pence in the pound 
was the sum taken by this jobbing from 
the poor parent or child, instead of being 
allowed to send the money free. This 
was not all; the Post-office made an order 
necessary, and thus the parties were put 
to the additional expense of a double 
letter. What became of this 8d. ? 
There were two or three officers in the 
country who divided it amongst them; 
in London they raised 8d. in the pound, 
and the Post-office people put it in their 
pockets. Who they were who did so they 
refused to tell; but if the House would 
grant him a Committee he would undertake 
to discover them. In the country the 
deputy Postmaster, who took in the letter, 
put 3d. of the 8d. in the pound into his 
own pocket with the sanction of the Post- 
master-general; the sum of 3d. more 
went into the pocket of the deputy-Post- 
master to whom the order was sent; the 
remainder found its way to St. Martin’s- 
le-Grand to the General Post-oflice. Yet 
they said they knew nothing about it. 
A Register-office for the safer transmission 
of money would be a better establishment. 
A Register-office had saved as much as 
12,000/. a-year to the bankers in Ireland 
by the recovery of cut notes, and the Post- 
office saved 1,000/, a-year in law expenses. 
Under this arrangement, every man who 
paid for his letter was sure that it would 
reach its destination. A person paying 
ls. had a right to have his letter registered, 
and that was the usual course adopted 
with money letters. The consequence 
was, that letters were not, as in this 
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country, thrown into the fire, and the 
money put into the pocket of the person 
who broke them open. He would re- 
commend the establishment of such an 
office as this. Next came the mail-coach 
department, which he had last year cha- 
racterized as a job. He complained of 
another defective Return. He had moved 
for a Return in detail of the amount paid 
to the contractor or contractors for fur- 
nishing mail-coaches, distinguishing the 
number in use in England, Ireland, and 
Scotland. The Return furnished stated 
that the “average” number of mail-coaches 
in use “in England and Scotland,” may 
have been about 250 per annum in each 
of the last ten years; in Ireland about 
seventy-four. This was the same Return 
as was made last year. Why, when the 
House ordered a Return distinguishing 
the number in use in England, Ireland, 
and Scotland, were they furnished with 
only an average Return of the number in 
use “in England and Scotland?” The 


fact was, the Post-office did not choose 
to tell them why they were paying 25,000/. 
or 30,000/. a-year more than the coaches 
were worth, if paid for by the mile. There 
were three men in England who could 
give the required information, 


and he 
would tell the House who they were— 
they were, Mr. Vidler, Sir F. Freeling, 
and Mr. Johnson. 
the coaches out of the 250. The coaches 
were of a miserable description, they were 
most incommodious and shaking; in short 
they were infernal machines. It was 
owing, in a great measure, to the solicitor 
that the necessary Returns were not made. 
He was paid by fees, and there could be 
no check upon him. Of course the more 
he engaged the Post-office in litigation, 
the better for him. He could mention an 
instance in which the solicitor had been 
called on to give an opinion. He decided 
that some papers might be sent abroad 
open in a box, but the Act would not 
allow them to be sent closed without 
charging a postage on them. ‘The ar- 


rangements respecting the transmission of 


papers from our own colonies was most 
objectionable. The paper he now pro- 
duced he had received from New York, 
and it had cost him one halfpenny. [The 
hon. Gentleman unfolded the paper and 
spread it upon the floor of the House; 
much laughter was excited by its immense 
size. Some hon. Members cried ‘ Read, 
read.”] He had rather decline the reading 
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of it. The amount of the subscription for 
that paper was ten dollars a-year, 40s. 
Two newspapers had been sent to him 
from Canada; on one side they were 
Canadian newspapers, but the other side 
by some hocus pocus was converted into a 
ship letter, and he was charged 3d. foreach. 
The system of conveying newspapers by 
the London post was bad. Why was a 
poor weaver to be charged 2d. if a news- 
paper was sent to him only in the next 
street, while another paper was sent some 
hundreds of miles into the country free of 
charge? He must deprecate, too, the 
power the Post-office possessed of creating 
penny-posts in the country. Reverting 
to the mail_coaches he said that for ex- 
pedition they were quite second rate. He 
hoped the time would come, now that 
that there wasa Whig Administration, when 
the objections he was urging would be 
obviated, and when the approach of the 
livery of the royal mail would be hailed 
as ensuring a vast accession of knowledge. 
The evidence which had been given by 
Mr. Godby, the present Secretary to the 
Post-office in Ireland—a reluctant wit- 
ness, it should be remembered—showed 
that the work required was equally well 
done by the stage-coaches as by the mails. 
There were some mails in this country 
which went at the rate of ten and ten and 
a half miles an hour; why should not all 
go the same rate? He was sorry that 
when the Duke of Wellington had taken 
so many offices on himself, he had not 
taken the office of Postmaster-General ; if 
his Grace had done so, he was sure that 
he would have introduced a great change 
in these matters, and would have said that 
if such a speed were accomplished in cer- 
tain particular instances, it should be ac- 
complished throughout the whole system. 
When he had last year brought this sub- 
ject before the House, he had mentioned 
the great want of accommodation by 
mail-coaches, and of communication by 
steam in Scotland. The then Postmaster- 
General (the Marquess of Conyngham) 
subsequently had stated in the other 
House, that every convenient communica- 
tion by steam had been established. This, 
he would again contend, was not the case; 
steam communication had been established 
in some cases where none other was prac- 
ticable; but it had not been substituted 
for land conveyances, where it would have 
been more efficient. It was a great abuse 
and job to send letters for Scotland through 
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Donaghadee and Portpatrick, instead of 
sending them direct by steam up the 
Clyde. He next came to a subject of 
great importance, and one which called 
for a speedy examination—the system of 
the steam-packets belonging to the Post- 
office. In the year 1830, it had been re- 
ported by the Commissioners that the 
outlay upon these steam-packets had then 
amounted to 630,000/., with a dead loss 
of 300,0007., making no calculation for 
interest, which might be taken at twelve 
and a-half percent upon the cost. Up to 
last year the outlay might be estimated at 
1,300,0002. Some curious information 
had also been furnished in respect to the 
plan pursued in the building of their 
packets. Ata certain period nineteen of 
them had been built; seven of them had 
been built at Harwich at a cost of 231. 
per ton, the other twelve had been built 
in the Thames, at the rate of only 192. 
per ton. If this were not evidence of 
favouritism or jobbing, it certainly looked 
to him something very much like it. A 
similar system had been pursued in refer- 
ence to the establishment of stations for 
the repair of the packets. There existed 


beautiful docks, well fitted for the purpose 
at Dublin ; but instead of using them, an 


extensive establishment had been laid 
down at Holyhead. Again, some of the 
vessels were taken to Portpatrick—a poor 
miserable place —instead of being brought 
up the Clyde, and why? Because, if 
taken up the Clyde, the repairs would 
have been executed at a much cheaper 
rate, and then there would have been no 
job. The simple result of the whole sys- 
tem was this—that an immense sum had 
been laid out upon the building of packets 
for the Post-office, which, if sold to- 
morrow, would not produce one half of 
their cost, and yet which could not be 
kept at a loss of less than 100,000/, a-year. 
Then there weret he emoluments of the 
Captains of Post-office packets which were 
enormous in comparison to the pay of offi- 
cers inthe King’s navy. He was sure that 
the services of as good men might be ob- 
tained for one-half, or less than one-half of 
the money now expended. Another thing 
he would advert to was the advantage which 
would arise from the establishment of a 
system of check receipts for securing the 
speedy and safe transmission of money 
through the country. He was sure that 
it would have the desirable effect of pre- 
venting the many serious losses which now 
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fell so heavily on individuals in conse- 
quence of the robberies which took place 
under the present defective system. He 
referred to one or two cases of those losses 
which had been attended with peculiar 
hardship to individuals; yet the Post- 
office had still refused to make them good 
or to give any compensation to the parties 
suffering. He thought that the various 
details which he had brought before the 
House were amply sufficient to show that 
very material alterations ought to be un- 
dertaken in the different departments of 
the Post-office. He contended that no 
desecration of the Sabbath would be 
caused by ‘the delivery of letters on Sun- 
day. Indeed, if such a change were 
effected, the desecration of the Sabbath, 
which now took place by sending expresses 
on important and urgent occasions, would 
cease. He saw no reason, also, why the 
two departments of the Post-oftice—the 
general and twopenny posts—should not 
be consolidated and the duties of the two 
establishments performed by the same ser- 
vants. If this alteration were made in the 
present system. the public of London 
might, as the inhabitants of the other cities 
now do, receive their general letters and 
those of the twopenny post through the 
same hands and at the same time. He 
would say one word on what he thought 
the disgraceful system of plundering the 
letter-carriers, by means of the superan- 
nuation fund. Some payments were made 
by the letter-carriers into this fund, which, 
if placed in a Savings-Bank or Annuity 
office, would yield a considerable income 
but they were put off at the Post-office 
with a stipend miserably small, and they 
could get no account of the money which 
was lodged for their benefit in the fund to 
which he had alluded. The hon. Member 
begged leave to read to the House the re- 
solutions he had last year submitted to the 
Post Master-General. They were as fol- 
lows: 

ist. That the Post-office is a great and most 
important establishment, declaredly for the 
convenience and advantage of the whole body 
of the people, rather than one of revenue. 

2nd. That the net revenue of the Post-office 
has been falling off of late years. 

3rd. That every other branch of the revenue 
has been increasing, and very generally in 
proportion as the rates of taxes have been 
diminished. 

4th. That the same result may fairly be ex- 
pected to follow a general reduction of the 
rates of postage; and amore liberal and ex- 
tended post communication. 
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5th. That the convenience and advantage 
of the people will be best consulted by a low 
rate of postage; and post communications 
established with every village in the empire. 

6th: That two and one penny posts can only 
be considered as local posts. 

7th. That two and one penny posts, there- 
fore, can injustice be viewed only as short dis- 
tance posts; and in fairness, and on principle, 
must be conducted on the same rules as longer 
distance posts. 

8th. That to superadd two or one penny 
postage to letters charged with general post- 
age, merely because it suits the convenience of 
the Post-office to cause the delivery to be made 
by the local post, is unjust, becase it is against 
the true spirit of distance being the sole and 
only rule of charge of letters. 

9th. That to charge newspapers with two 
and one penny postage, merely because it 
suits the Post-office partially to transmit a por- 
tion of them through a local post, is still more 
unjust, because the declared practice, as well 
as the principle of the law is, that newspapers 
shall be delivered free of postage ; and it is a 
perversion of this principle, and a quibble 
raised against the true spirit of the law, over 
and above being in violation of the unalterable 
right of equal taxation, to charge postage on 
newspapers going short distances, while they 
are legally sent, in all directions, hundreds of 
miles, free of all charges whatever. 

10th. That no postage whatever shall be 
demanded or paid in future, on newspaper, 
sent by post in Great Britain or Ireland. 

11th. That no postage shall be demanded 
or paid (without the previous sanction of Par- 
liament) on newspapers sent from foreign 
countries. 

12th. That prices current and the like mer- 
cantile communications, having their covers 
open at the sides, shall on payment of 2d. each 
pass by post to every port of Great Britain 
and Ireland, our colonies and dependencies, 
and to all foreign countries. 

13th. That prices current and the like mer- 
cantile communications sent as above from 
foreign countries, shall be conveyed by post in 
Great Britain and Ireland, our colonies and 
dependencies, on payment of 2d. over and 
above the foreign charge. 

14th. That letters addressed to, and by, 
Members of Parliament, from and to our 
colonies and dependencies, shall pass free as 
they do in this country. 

15th. That letters shall be charged by weight 
and that charges on letters having envelopes, 
or on double, or such like letters, shall be dis- 
continued. 

16th. That Members of Parliament, when 
resident in London may frank on Monday the 
number of letters allowed by law on Sunday, 
as well as those on Monday. 

17th. That it shall be declared lawful, as it 
unquestionably is just, for persons everywhere 
to send, carry, and receive letters by private 
conveyances of any kind, provided there is no 
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post communications to and from the places 
where such letters are sent from and to. 

18th. That the arrival and departure of mails 
from London should be at diflerent hours, ac- 
cording to circumstances. 

19th. That a morning and evening mail 
should be despatched daily on all the great 
lines of communication—the hour of the morn 
ing departure to-be made convenient for con- 
veying the morning newspapers. 

20th. That every mail-coach should average 
the rate of ten miles an hour. 

21st. That this arrangement would simplify 
and cheapen the communication with Ireland. 

22nd. That it would be the means of plac- 
ing the whole mailebags under cover, in place 
of being piled on the top, and injured by wet, 
as at present, 

23rd. That all Post office communications 
by steam-packets should be effected by cons 
tract. 

24th. That post communications by steam- 
packets, hired for the pupose, or being traders 
should be established wherever the time re- 
quired be less by sea than by land. 


The hon Member concluded by moving 
for ‘*a Select Committee to inquire into 
the management of the Post-oftice.” 

The question having been put, 

Mr. Labouchere rose and assured the 
House that he did not offer any objection 
to the course which the hon. Member for 
Greenock had proposed ont of any diste- 
spect for him, or by way of disparaging 
the credit which he deserved from the 
House and the country for the interest 
which he had taken in, and the industry 
which he devoted to, this very important 
subject ; and still less did he object to the 
Member’s Motion because he undervalued 
the subject itself—a subject extremely 
important, not merely as a question of 
revenue, but more especially one which 
involved the comfort and commercial 
interests of the whole community. The 
hon. Member for Greenock had laid down 
many principles in the course of his speech 
from which he was far from differing. He 
quite agreed with him that with respect to 
the Post-office establishment, while he 
believed that many departments of it were 
admirably conducted, yet there were many 
branches of it which required the most 
serious and searching investigation which 
could be bestowed on their management. 
Speaking from their small degree of ex- 
perience and the short time during which 
he had devoted his attention to this sub- 
ject since he became appointed one of the 
Commissioners of Inquiry into the Public 
Offices, he was bound to say, that the im- 
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pression produced upon his mind from 
that inquiry, so far as it had been hitherto 
pursued, was, that there was very great 
room for improvement in the system it- 
self, and in the different modes and re- 
gulations by which it was carried into 
operation. He confessed that he did not 
consider the appointment of a Select Com- 
mittee the only or the best mode of insti- 
tuting an inquiry into the subject. The 
period of the Session at which this Motion 
was brought forward (though he believed 
that the lateness of the period was by no 
means attributable to the hon. Member 
for Greenock)—the time, he repeated, at 
which it was proposed to enter on this com- 
plicated and various inquiry, embracing 
such an immense number and such dif- 
ferent details, part only of which had been 
touched on in the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Greenock, that of itself, constituted 
no slight obstacle on the ground of pru- 
dence to appointing a Committee of in- 
quiry on this subject. But he must also 


express his opinion, that this was a subject 
which might be much better investigated 
by a Commission composed of a few 
persons, than by a Committee of that 
House, provided, of course, that the 
House was willing to give credit to the 


Members of that Commission for a deter- 
mination to proceed in an upright and 
honest manner to investigate the subject 
thoroughly, and to act fearlessly and 
honestly by the public in conducting of 
the inquiry. He could only say, that it 
was now but a year since the Com- 
mission on this question had been insti- 
tuted, and notwithstanding the changes 
in the Government which had taken place 
within that period, he thought he should 
be able to show that the Commissioners 
had not been idle in the performance 
of the task which had been allotted to 
them. One very important result of 
the inquiry had been, that a total change 
of system had been effected in one 
branch, by determining that one of the 
most improvident contracts which had ever 
been entered into—he meant the mail 
coach contract—should cease on the 5th of 
January next. At this moment, indeed, 
the matter was submitted to public com- 
petition, by the permission which was 
given to send in tenders for the supply of 
coaches for the next year. There had 
been under this contract a most absurd 
charge for oiling and greasing, of 2,400/. 
which was abolished, leaving it for the 
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future to be borne by those who furnished 
the coaches. With respect to the facili- 
ties of communication with foreign coun- 
tries, the good effected by the labours of 
the Commission on this ground was, that 
a Bill was now before the House by which 
he had little doubt a more expeditious and 
less expensive mode of exchanging letters 
and papers between this and other coun- 
tries would be effected. ‘The constitution 
of the Post-oftice was a point of the first 
importance. The hon. Member had truly 
stated that it was the opinion of the Com- 
mission of Revenue Inquiry, of which 
Lord Wallace was at the head, that it 
would be advantageous to the country 
to substitute a Board of Commissioners 
with general directing authority in place 
of the Postmaster-General. He was not 
prepared to give a decided opinion upon 
that question, but he could assure the 
hon. Member and the House that it should 
obtain the immediate and deliberate at- 
tention of the Commission, of which he 
had the honour to be a Member. He 
could state, in the name of his brother 
Commissioners, as well as on his own part, 
that they would apply themselves to the 
whole subject, which had been submitted 
to their investigation with no other object 
or intention but that of considering what 
was best to be done for the management 
of the great public department to which 
their inquiries referred, without regard to 
any question of patronage, or to the man- 
ner in which individual interests might be 


affected. The hon. Gentleman had talked 


of the private speculations of persons con- 
nected with the Post-office. Now, cer- 
tainly, nothing was more liable to suspi- 
cion than that the officers of any public 
department should engage in private 
speculations. He perfectly agreed with 
the hon. Gentleman in the principle which 
he had asserted on that point; and it 
would be the endeavour of the Commis- 
sion to establish that principle in practice. 
He must say, however, that he rather 
regretted the harsh language in which the 
hon. Gentleman had indulged, and that 
on very insufficient grounds, in speaking 
of several of the public servants connected 
with the Post-office Department—among 
others the Solicitor to the Post-office. He 
agreed with the hon. Gentleman, that 
there were many reasons why it was more 
expedient that that gentleman, or any 
other placed in a similar situation, instead 
of being paid for his services by a nominal 
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salary, made up bya commission on the 
work he performed, should be paid alto- 
gether by salary. But the hon. Member 
did the gentleman who now held the office 
of Solicitor great injustice, if he supposed 
that he was influenced in the discharge of 
his duty by pecuniary or unworthy mo- 
tives; for to him (Mr. Labouchere) it was 
well known that that gentleman had de- 
voted much time to the consolidation of 
all the Post-office Laws—an object which 
he trusted would ere long be effected. 
With respect to the present system of 
Steam-packets, the hon. Gentleman had 
stated that it was well worthy of consider- 
ation whether the system of contract or 
of establishment was the better. The 
Commission would go into that imvesti- 
gation with every disposition to probe the 
matter to the utmost. but was it not 
evident that inquiries so extensive, and 
embracing so many topics, and such 
minute investigations, would be much 
better left in the hands of the Commis- 
sioners now engaged in the undertaking ? 
The Commissioners had the power of 
making inquiries on the spot in a manner 
which no Committee of the House of 
Commons could possess. For all these 
reasons he trusted that the hon. Gentle- 


man would not press his motion. 

Lord Lowther was favourable to the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Member for Greenock; and 
differed entirely from the hon, Gentleman 
who had just spoken as to the superiority 
of a Commission to a Cummittee of the 
House of Commons in making an inquiry 


of this nature. He knew from experience 
that a Commission was inefficient to grap- 
ple with so strong a body as the Post- 
office department. When he had_ the 
honour to belong to a Commission of that 
nature, the Post-office almost set them at 
defiance ; and it was found by the Com- 
mission to be a matter of the greatest 
difficulty to extract from the Post-office 
any information necessary for the elucida- 
tion of the inquiry. The Post-office au- 
thorities were equally negligent in comply- 
ing with the orders of the House. A 
paper was called for by the House in 
October last; in March and April last the 
application for this return, which was one 
of consequence, was renewed, and it was 
not forthcoming on the last day of April. 
Perhaps the right hon. Gentleman could 
say whether it had since been made. [Mr. 
Labouchere : The return has been made. | 
Then with respect to another return which 
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was ordered, stating the expenses of the 
outfit of vessels, with other particulars, a 
return was sent in, stating merely the ton- 
nage of the vessels and minor details, 
omitting the most important facts, namely 
the expense of outfits, &c. He agreed 
that the management of the office required 
a change, and he did not think the Gen- 
tleman who filled the office of Secretary 
adapted his notions to the altered circum - 
stances of the times. With respect to the 
question whether contracting for steam- 
packets, or having an establishment of 
them, was the preferable course, he (Lord 
Lowther) had a paper which showed the 
number of miles that the mails were carried 
by contract, and the number of miles that 
they were carried by the establishment; and 
from that paper it distinctly appeared that 
the contract system was nearly a hundred 
per cent. cheaper than the system of estab- 
lishment. The cost of the steam-packet 
Post-oftice establishment between Dover 
and Calais was 14,0001. a year ; and just 
before he ceased to be a member of the 
Commission to which he had alluded, an 
offer had been mace to perform the work 
by contract for half that sum. The ques- 
tion of fees was also one of great impor- 
tance. It was not that he grudged to 
any public servant the fair emolument to 
which he was entitled; but whenever an 
attempt had been made to secure better 
accommodation for the public in this de- 
partment of the public service, the fees 
had always been found to stand in the 
way. Fees had been abolished in every 
other public department, why not in the 
Post-ottice? With regard to the Solicitor 
of the Post-office, he was quite willing to 
allow the merit of the gentleman who held 
that office; but it was a fact that the ex- 
penses of that department of the Post- 
office were greater than the expenses of 
the same department in the Customs or in 
the Excise. It had been said, also, that 
there were no sinecure oflices in the Post- 
office. Now, it was a fact that a gentle- 
man who had been appointed to the office 
of Receiver-general at the Post-office, was 
immediately afterwards made Private Se- 
cretary to the First Lord of the Treasury. 
Either the office of Receiver-general 
should be abolished, or it should be made 
an efficient office. Owing to some cir- 
cumstances or other, the Post-office 
revenue had not increased as it ought to 
have done. If in 1797, and at a less rate 
of postage, it amounted to 800,000/. cone 
O 
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sidering the increased activity of com- 
merce, the natural inference was, that it 
should be of much larger amount at pre- 
sent than from the returns it appeared to 
be. Unquestionably a vast sum was 
wasted in the establishment of steam- 
packets, than which he was convinced no 
system could be more impolitic. At Liver- 
pool the Post-oflice packets reduced their 
fares from 30s. to 10s. to defeat the com- 
petition of individuals. The same took 
place with the Post-oftice packets to Ost- 
end; and when the Commission to which 
he had belonged endeavoured to obtain 
information on the subject, owing to the 
existence of a combination they had found 
it exceedingly difficult to do so. It was 
absurd on the part of the Post-office de- 
partment to maintain an establishment of 
steam-packets. Who was there in the 
Post-oftice that could possibly know any 
thing about nautical matters? The con- 
sequence of their ignorance was, that they 
bought stores and other necessaries at 
random, and at exorbitant prices. Con- 


vinced, as he was, that a Committee of 
the House of Commons would be more 
likely to get to the bottom of all these 
mysteries than a Commission, he should 
support the Motion of the hon. Member 


for Greenock. 

Dr. Bowring supported the Motion. 
The subject was one of the greatest in- 
terest. It was certainly most extraordi- 
nary, considering the prosperity and wealth 
of this country, that it was the only 
part of Europe in which the Post-office 
revenue had not of late years greatly in- 
creased. He had had occasion to know 
that the communications of the late 
administration of the Post-office with the 
French Government had been made in a 
most uncourteous and unaccommodating 
spirit; and that the French Government 
felt much annoyed at the circumstance, 
and much indebted to his Majesty’s 
present Ministers for their readiness to 
remove the existing inconveniences. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ob- 
served that there was no one whose 
opinions on this subject were entitled to 
so much weight as the noble Lord the 
Member for Westmoreland. The noble 
Lord possessed the two best elements of 
knowledge on the subject. He possessed 
a knowledge of the principle on which the 
office in question ought to be conducted, 
and he possessed a knowledge of the fact 
as to the manner in which it had actually 
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been conducted. There was no material 
difference of opinion, he was also bound to 
say, between the hon. Member for Green- 
ock and his Majesty’s Government. On 
the contrary, the course which the latter 
had adopted showed that there was a 
great coincidence of opinion between 
them. By the measures in progress, his 
Majesty’s Government affirmed their con- 
viction of the existence of certain evils in 
the Post-office department, and of the 
propriety of applying adequate means for 
the removal of those evils. The only 
question was how that desirable object 
could best be effected. With respect to 
the general principle on which the Post- 
office department ought to be conducted, 
the noble Lord could not hold stronger or 
more decided sentiments than he did. 
He was delighted to hear the noble Lord 
acknowledge that it was not because the 
existing practice was an old one that it 
should therefore be protected. He (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) was un- 
equivocally of opinion that having adopted 
the principle of substituting salaries for 
fees in all the other public departments, 
the same course ought to be pursued with 
reference to the Post-office. For, as the 
noble Lord had justly observed, fees stood 
in the way of efficient reform; considered, 
as they were, in the shape of vested in- 
terests. But he must take the liberty of 
saying, that so long as from the first 
formation of Lord Grey’s Government, 
the question connected with steam- 
packets was considered. One of the first 
acts which he (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer) had performed at the Treasury 
was to make an application to certain 
persons at Liverpool with respect to a 
contract for conveying the mail by steam 
across St. George’s Channel. He had 
received a communication which induced 
him to anticipate that there was an incli- 
nation on the part of the person in question 
to contract for the conveyance of the mails 
by steam between Liverpool and Dublin 
On again coming into office, he had written 
to those persons tu ask if they would 
engage in the undertaking. Their answer 
was, that circumstances had so changed 
since their last communication on the sub- 
ject, and the commerce between Liverpool 
and Dublin had become so much more 
important to them than any consideration 
connected with the Post-office, that they 
were not disposed to embarrass themselves 
with any contract respecting the mails 
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He did not state this fact as any argu-| ment of the Post-office, who refused to 


ment against the system of contracts; for 
his opinion was, that wherever that system 


could be carried into effect, it ought | 


to be carried into effect. sut he 
stated it in order to show, that the adop- 
tion of that system was not always so easy 
as it might appear to be. He would now 
revert to the real point for the considera- 
tion of the House. It ought to be re- 
membered that the period at which they 
were cliscussing this question was near the 
middle of July. Government had already 
issued a Commission to inquire mto the 
various important points of the case, and 
were advancing in the career of improve- 
ment. Ifa Committee of the House of 
Commons were to be now appointed, was 
it likely that that Committee would ac- 
complish the object in view so suc- 
cessfully as the Commission? In_ his 
opinion, the better course would be, to 
allow the Commission to proceed, and 
to lay their Report on the Table of the 
House in the early part of the next Session; 
and then, if the hon. Member for Green- 
ock should be dissatisfied with that Re- 
port, it would be competent to him to 
move the appointment of a Committee, as 
But 


a supplementary means of inquiry. 
he must protest against the Commission 
of his Majesty’s present Government be- 
ing treated, as it appeared from the state- 
ment of the noble Lord that the Commis- | 


sion of the Government to which the noble 
Lord had belonged, had been treated. 
The noble Lord was a man of firm cha- 





ject by obstinacy or stubbornness. 


give any information which the Commis- 
sion might think it desirable to obtain, 
and he (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
would take upon himself to say, in the 
name of his Majesty’s present Govern- 
ment, that twenty-four hours should not 
pass without the removal of that officer 
from his situation. Let the House con- 
sider how much it was the practice to 
proceed with inquirics of every descrip 
tion connected with the public service, by 
Commission. But if the practice which 
the noble Lord seemed to have adopted 
were generally to prevail—if, having taken 
no step when in office to remove persons 
who dared to withhold information, a 
public servant should, when out of office, 
come down to complain of such conduct, 
that public servant would, in his (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s) opinion, 
show that he had been guilty of a great 
neglect of duty. On such a principle as 
that, his Majesty’s present Government 
would certainly not proceed. ‘Their Com- 
mission should not be defeated in its ob- 
No 
sinecure, whether in the Post-oftice, or 
any other department, should stand in 
their way. He put it to his hon. Friend, 
therefore, the Member for Greenock, whe- 
ther it would not be better, for the present, 
to permit his Majesty’s Ministers to per- 
severe in thecourse which had been adopted. 


| Let him recollect, that during the period 
at which his Committee must necessarily 
| be inoperative, the Commission would be 


racter; but really he (the Chancellor of | 


the Exchequer) was at a loss to under- 


| 


stand how a high and responsible officer | 


of State could, now he was out of oflice, 
come down to the House and complain of 
the stubbornness and obstinacy which, 
when he was in office had rendered it 
difficult for him, and those who were as- 
sociated with him, to extract information 
necessary from public servants, for the 
public service. If his Majesty’s present 
Government yielded to such presumed 
stubbornness and obstinacy (respecting the 
actual existence or non-existence of which 
he would not say a single word), he would 
say, that they were unworthy of their situa- 
tion. If any obstinacy and stubbornness 
were shown by the heads of any public 
department, that stubbornness and obsti- 
nacy must be met by vigour and resolu- 
tion. Let his hon. Friend make a report 
of any officer, high or low, in the depart- 


working its way to the production of an 
efficient Reform. He must say, also, that 
he thought his hon, Friend ought to have 
used more caution in making personal 
charges ; especially when his Motion was 
for inquiry. Into those charges generally 
he(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) would 
not enter. But he must say, in justice to 
a noble Friend of his, whose name had 
been introduced by the hon. Member for 


| Greenock, that no individual could be more 


anxious fully to discharge his duty when 
at the head of the Post-office than the 
Duke of Richmond. When that noble 
Duke entered on the office of Postmaster- 
general, he found a most overgrown and 
objectionable Post-office establishment in 
Ireland. He immediately applied himself 
to the consolidation of the Post-oftice estab- 
lishments of the two countries. And he 
could assure his hon. Friend, the Member 
for Greenock, that if he had directed his 
€}-2 
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attention as much to the Irish Post-office 
establishment as he had to the English 
Post-office establishment, he would have 
found more to complain of in the former 
than in the latter. There was no defect 
of vigour on the partof the Duke of Rich- 
mond, nor any shrinking from responsi- 
bility. The noble Duke, however, had 
very great difficultics to contend with ; 
and there never was a man connected with 
the public service who more boldly en- 
countered them, or who came out of the 
encounter more blamelessly. If, however, 
the House thought that the Post-oflice 
system was such as to take away all re- 
sponsibility from those on whom it ought 
to fall, then he would admit that it was a 
fitting subject for inquiry ; indeed, for 
such an inquiry as was now actually going 
on under the Commission. The Govern- 
ment and the Ilouse had but one object 
to insure with respect to that department 
—the fullest and most satisfactory execu- 
tion of the duties it involved. This his 
Majesty’s Government were determined to 
attain; but if his hon. Friend thought that 
Ministers were not sincere in their decla- 
rations, he would, of course, have the 
candour at once to avow it. The right 


hon. Gentleman concluded by repeating 
his request that his hon. Friend would 
wait till the Report of the Commissioners 
was placed on the Table of the House. 


Lord Lowther explained. He had not 
complained of the heads of the department 
having refused the production of papers; 
he complained of the tardiness, or obsti- 
nacy, on the part of witnesses and other 
persons in refusing to produce papers be- 
fore the Commissioners. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer un- 
derstood the noble Lord to state that the 
inquiry had been impeded by the stubborn 
and obstinate nature of the department in 
withholding evidence which the Commis- 
sioners required. He would take it upon 
himself to say, that if any person connected 
with that department should be shown to 
refuse to give information to the Commis- 
sioners, that person should be dismissed 
from his office the next day. 

Mr. Hume said, if he differed on this 
occasion from the right hon. Gentleman 
who had just addressed the House, it was 
not from any doubt he entertained of the 
honest and anxious desire of the right 
hon. Gentleman or of the Government to 
reform the system on which the Post-office 
was now conducted. He thought, how- 
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ever, that his hon. Friend, the Member 
for Greenock, had made out a case which 
demanded inquiry. The only question 
was, how that inquiry should be conducted. 
Lord Wallace commenced his investigation 
of the system in 1825, and continued it 
through the years 1826, 1827, and 1828: 
at last, certain papers were laid by him 
before the House, and he had ever since 
been urging, that something should be 
done in respect to the facts obtained ; but 
his efforts had been vain. The present 
Ministers had been in office four years, and 
what had they done on the subject? The 
amount of reform in the Post-office might 
be as an unit toa hundred. If the right 
hon. Gentleman were sincere in saying, 
that any person connected with the Post- 
oflice who refused to return answers to 
questions put to him should be dismissed, 
then he would say, that Sir Francis Free- 
ling was the man who ought to be dis- 
missed. He would prove this by a Return 
made by Sir Francis to an order of that 
House, which was the grossest insult ever 
offered to Parliament since he had had a 
seat in it. A Return was ordered in de- 
tail, of the whole amount of poundage 
charged by Postmasters in Great Britain 
and Ireland upon Post-office money-orders, 
stating the purpose or purposes the said 
poundage was applied to, and the amount 
paid in London, Dublin, and Edinburgh ; 
also, the sums total paid in England, Ire- 
land, and Scotland in each of the last 
three years, ending Ist of January, 1835, 
and distinguishing the same. What was 
the answer? Why, this: “The money- 
order office is a private establishment, tlie 
business of which is carried on by private 
capital, under the sanction of the Post- 
master-Gencral ; but as no accounts con- 
nected in any degree with it are kept at 
the Post-office, no Return can be made by 
the Postmaster-General to the above order 
of the House of Commons.” A second 
Return was ordered in detail, of the amount 
paid to the contractor or contractors for 
furnishing mail coaches in the United 
Kingdom, distinguishing the number in 
use in England, Ireland and Scotland, in 
so far as this can be done; also, in detail, 
the duration, nature, and amount of the 
contracts, and the name of the contractors, 
and whether by open tender or by limited 
tender; stating the limits, if any, and 
when the said contract or contracts were 
last entered into and expire, and the rate 
or rates of contract for the last ten years, 
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ending Ist January, 1835. What was the 
answer ?—* The expense of furnishing the 
mail coaches is paid, not from the Post- 
office revenue, but by the contractors for 
horsing them, at rates varying from 2}d. 
to 34d. per double mile. The Post-oflice 
has not the means of furnishing any ac- 
count of the amount paid.” Who then 
countenanced these contracts? Was any 
man holding a public situation to give such 
an answer to the House of Commons with 
impunity? All he desired was, to get 
such a man before a Committee of that 
House. A Committee could do what a 
Commission could not; for a Committee 


could bring such a person to the Bar of 


the House. He saw no reason why the 
Commissioners should not go on with their 
inquiry at the same time that the Com- 
mittee should be sitting. As an instance 
of the defective state of the Post-oflice 
department he would mention the case of 
Worthing. He despatched a letter on 
Sunday to Micklebam, but it did not 
reach that place till Tuesday; for the 
letter first went to Worthing, a place many 
miles out of the line of road ; yet Mickle- 
ham was on a high road, and three coaches 
started from London to that place every 
day. He hoped, after the case that hi vd 
been made out, his hon. Friend 
press his Motion to a division, 
was sufticient time during the 
Session to enter into the inquiry. 


Mr. Evelyn Denison preferred the 


inquiry to be continued by the Commis- | 
Mission 


but so satisfied was he of the 
Saintence of great abuses in the Post- 
office Department, that if, durmg the 
recess, the Commissioners should not be 
able to bring the Inquiry to a close, 
nobody would be more ready than bis 
self to support a Motion for a Committee 
early in the next Session. 

Mr. George I’. Young was not induced 
from his own experience of Committees to 
believe that a Committee was the most 
desirable tribunal to be selected; he 
would therefore support the proposition 
of the right hon. the Chancellor of the 
‘xchequer ; but he should feel himself at 
liberty to support a Motion for a Com- 
mittee next Session if the Commissioners 
should not previously have brought their 
labours to a termination. 

Mr. Warburton approved of the ap- 
pointment of a Committee, because he 
thought they might jointly carry on the 
Inquiry with the Commission. Of course 
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the two tribunals would not take up the 
same lines of Inquiry, but would proceed 
in different directions. Ue was desirous 
to expedite the investigation of a depart- 
ment which had shown so much delin- 
quency, 

Viscount Howick said, was quite 
impossible that two Inquiries, one insti- 
tuted by a Committee of that House, and 
the other by a Commission, could go on 
at the same time. The authority of the 
Commission would immediately be super- 
seded by the higher authority of that 
House, and they would be obliged to 
leave their Inquiries, which were at the 
present moment vigorously proceeding, 
and were likely to lead to beneficial 
results, in an incomplete state. The hon. 
Member for Bridport bad spoken of the 
existence of delinquency in the Post- 
office. That was undoubtedly a very 
serious accusation, and would the Officers 
of that establishment be allowed a fan 


opportunity of vindicating themselves, if 
two distinct bodies were sitting in different 
places inquiring into their conduct at the 


Member for 
that very 


? The hon. 
had complained 
little had been made by the 
Government with regard to the Amend- 
ment of the Post-office Establishment 
during the last four years. Now the facet 
was, that notwithstanding the changes of 
Administration which had lately 
place, and which had necessarily impeded 
in some degree the inquiries of the Com- 
ners, a Report had been presented 
mail-coach contracts, and 


same time 
M iddlesex 


pre FTESS 


taken 


respecting the 


' a Bill was before the House relative to the 


communications with foreign countrics, 
Under these circumstances, he thought 
that the House might be convinced that 
the Inquiries of the Commission would 
be vigorously pursued. The individual 
at the head of that Commission 
Lord Duncannon, and he certainly was 
not a person likely to be foiled in an 
endeavour to ascertain the real state of 
the Post-oftice by any stubbornness on the 
part of the Officers of that establishment. 
If, however, it should be found that the 
Commission did not produce the desired 
results, he would undoubtedly next 
Session be ready to support a Motion fo: 
the appointment of a Committee. At 
the present moment he trusted that the 
hon. Member for Greenock, who deserved 
the thanks of the House and the Govern- 
ment for haying taken the pains to obtain 


Was 
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so much information on the subject, Table, and copies of it were in the hands 
would not press his Motion to a division. | he believed of every hon. Gentleman, and 


Mr. Walluce, in reply, said, that he had | 
perfect confidence in his Majesty’s Go- | 
vernment, and in the assurances that had | 
been made by them, that they would at-| 


tend to the subject he had brought before 
the House. He had brought forward the 


Question on former occasions and had} 


alluded to a proposed retiring allowance 
to be given to the Sergeant-at-Arms who 
had attended that House. It appeared 
from the document on the Table that the 
sentleman he had alluded to had for a 
long period discharged the duty of 
Sergeant-at-Arms to that House ;_ it was 


been requested by Lord Althorp to with-| unnecessary for him to enumerate that 
draw his Motion because a Commission | Gentleman’s claims to their consideration, 


would be appointed. He agreed with 
several hon. Members, however, who had 
addressed the House, that a Committee 
up stairs would on every account be more 
satisfactory than a Commission issued by 
the Crown. They had last night an 
instance of a difference arising between 
Commissioners where one of them differed 
from his associates, and chose to make 
a separate Report. Supposing, however, 
that a Commission was appointed, they 
might have to wait a considerable time for 
the evidence, and when they had it laid 
before them they would not know how it 
had been given; but before a Committee 
up stairs they would be able to learn the 
Aature of the evidence and to understand 
its different bearings. He did not intend 


on that occasion to follow up his Motion 
by pressing it tofa division, in consequence 
of the confidence he had in the present 


Government, although he had been 
recommended to do so. The only object 
that he had in view in bringing the 
subject before the House was to obtain a 
full inquiry. He was satisfied, however, 
on the present occasion with the declara- 
tions of his Majesty’s Ministers, and he 
hoped that the suggestions that had been 
thrown out on the subject would be taken 
into consideration with as little delay as 
possible. The hon. Member withdrew his 
Motion. 


Serceant-at-Arms.] The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer said, that if the Motion, 
of which he had given notice was likely 
to lead to any controversy or discussion 
he would postpone it; but he was confi- 
dent that hon. Gentlemen would be satis- 
fied with the course he had taken when 
they recollected the nature of the Motion 
he had to propose, as well as the conduct 
of the individual who was particularly con- 
nected with it. He need hardly state that 
the object of his Motion had reference to 
the retirement of one of the officers of that 
House, A Treasury Minute was on the 





for there was no hon. Member who was 
in the habit of attending the House who 
did not know and fully appreciate the 
services of Colonel Seymour. Every hon. 
Member was fully aware of the rare com- 
bination of gentlemanly manners, with the 
proper exercise of the authority intrusted 
to him, manifested by that individual, 
and which rendered him so fit for the 
office he had so Jong held. That hon. 
Gentleman had addressed a letter to the 
Speaker on the 6th of June, stating the 
length of time that he had served the 
House, and that he was no longer compe- 
tent to discharge the duties of his office 
with satisfaction to himself. But he 
should best explain the case, by reading 
the letter, which the right hon. Gentleman 
did as follows, 
Saturday, June 6, 1535. 

My dear Sir,—I request you to allow me 
to trouble you upon a subject of some impor- 
tance to myself. I am desirous of telling you 
that, finding my health to have been suffering 
considerably within the last three or four years, 
and being quite convinced that the climate of 
London and the hours are very detrimental to 
me, I wish to resign my office, provided | 
may be permitted to do so, retaining the 
difference between my salary and that to which 
my successor, by an Act passed last year, will 
be entitled. I believe you are aware that the 
office of King’s Sergeant attending the House 
of Commons is held by patent, and that the 
salary is 2,300/. per annum 300/. of which is 
in lieu of a house, the Sergeant having for 
merly been provided with an official house, 
which was given up by my predecessor, Mr. 
Coleman, senior. 

The salary of my successor, as fixed by the 
Act of last year, is 1.500/. without any allow 
ance for a house, making a reduction and a 
difference of 800/. per annum, Having myself 
been almost twenty-four years in the House 
I am inclined to hope that my asking to be 
permitted to retire, with the difference between 
the two salaries secured to me during the 
remainder of my life, will not be considered 
unreasonable, especially when it is remembered 
that no charge whatever will be incurred or 
imposed upon the country beyond that which 
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is at present paid, and to which I should 
continue to be entitled by my patent. 

If what I have submitted for your considera- 
tion shall appear to you to be such a propo- 
sition as I am justified in making, you will 
oblige me particularly by taking such steps 
as in your judginent may be advisable for 
making it known to the Government, in order 
to its being carried into effect, in the event 
of its being approved of. I have only to add, 
that my private fortune being a very small 
one, I could not, under any circumstance, 
resign my office, unless a retiring salary should 
be secured to me. 

(Signed) Henry Seymour. 


To the Right Honourable the Speaker. 


Sergeant-at-Arms. 


The right hon.Gentleman also referred to 
the Treasury Minute approving of and 
recommending the application. Accord- 
ing to all former precedents the gen- 
tleman who retired from the office of 
Sergeant-at-Arms, attending that House, 
was allowed a retiring salary; and from 
all previous cases that had come before 
him, it appeared Colonel Seymour was 
entitled to much more than he had stated 
in his letter to the Speaker, The propo- 
sition which that Gentleman made, if 


adopted, would be attended with no ex- 
pense to the public. The allowance which 
Colonel Seymour desired was only equal 


to the difference between the salary now 
paid to him and that which by the Act of 
last Session was directed to be paid to 
his successors in the office he now filled, 
There would, therefore, as he (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) said before, be 
no loss to the public; and if the Motion 
were agreed to, he trusted that it would be 
long before the ultimate saving would 
take place, which would result from the 
difference between the salary of the pre- 


sent and future holders of the office of | 


Sergeant-at-Arms attending that House. 
There were certain Commissioners ap- 
pointed by Act of Parliament to fix retir- 
ing allowances for the Officers of that 
House, and those Commissioners were 
certain Members of the Government, and 
the Law Officers of the Crown, Colonel 
Seymour, therefore, could have obtained 
what he desired without coming to that 
House; he had, however, thought it 
better to appeal to the House; and he 
{the Chancellor of the Exchequer) fully 
concurred in the view that Gentleman had 
taken. He was sure that it must be a 
gratifying duty to the House to recom- 
mend to the notice of his Majesty one who 


had so long and faithfully discharged the 
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important duties of a high Officer of that 
House. He begged hon, Gentlemen to 
recollect that the suggestion as to the 
course he had then pursued had originated 
with Colonel Seymour himself. The 
proposition he intended to make was in 
conformity with the case which had oc- 
curred when Mr. Coleman, the former 
Sergeant-at-Arms, had retired. ‘The Mo- 
tion that he had to make was, that an 
humble Address be presented to his Ma- 
jesty, praying him to make such provision 
or allowance, as he might graciously 
think fit, to Henry Seymour, Esq., the 
Sergeant-at-Arms attending that House, 
and that the House would enable his 
Majesty’s Treasury to carry such order 
for allowance into effect. The right hon. 
Gentleman concluded with proposing a 
Resolution to the above effect. 

Mr. Hume stated that he was a Mem- 
ber of the Committee that had laid on the 
Table of the House a Report recommend- 
ing that the servants of that House 
appointed after the date of the Report 
should receive salaries of a different na- 
ture from those then paid, and therefore 
he might be justified in making an obser- 
vation on that occasion. He was satisfied 
that the present Sergeant-at-Arms was 
entitled to receive his full salary of 2,5002. 
a-year as long as he chose to retain his 
office ; but by the Act of last Session his 
successor in office was only to receive 1 ,500/, 
The Gentleman alluded to did not feel that 
he was able to discharge the duties of his 
oftice, from the state of his health, and he 
was certainly entitled to receive the dif- 
ference between his present salary and 
that which would be paid to his successor. 
In his opinion, nothing could be more 
honourable than the course pursued by 
the Gentleman in question, and the 
House was bound to mark the sense they 
entertained of his conduct. When he 
heard of the announcement of the retire- 
ment of Colonel Seymour, he had ex- 
pressed his surprise and regret, and he 
would only repeat that he was sure the 
House fully appreciated the loss of his 
services, 

Sir Matthew White Ridley cordially 
supported the Motion. He begged to 
remind the House that the present Ser- 
geant-at-Arms had held that office fora 
long period, during which he had most 
attentively and considerately performed 
all its duties. Mr. Clementson, the 
Deputy Sergeant-at-Arms, had held that 
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office for thirty years, his father having 
filled it for about the same period before 
him, and it was impossible that the duties 
of the office could be moreably discharged 
than they had been by that Gentleman. 
Indeed, all the duties connected with the 
situation, had been properly discharged 
since he had known the House of Com- 
mons, and he should cheerfully vote to 
comply with the wishes of Colonel Sey- 
mour, 

The address was 
contradicentc. 


agreed to nemine 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, July 10, 1835. 


MiInvres.] Bill. Read a second time:—London Smalls 
Debt Loan Societies, 


Post-Orrice.] The Duke of Richmond 
gave notice, that on Monday next he 
should move for certain Returns connected 
with the Post-Office. He should do this 
with a view to show that there were certain 
Gentlemen who spoke about matters which 
they did not understand, He found it 
stated, that during the time he held the 
office of Postmaster-General, there was 
a sum of 1,970,0002. unaccounted for. 
If these hon. Gentlemen knew anything 
of the matters they talked about, they 
would know that that sum included the 
Dead-Letter money, which could not be 
recovered ; and also the sums of money 
for the Conway and Menai bridges, which 
were paid by Act of Parliament. He did 
not mean to say, that these hon. Gentlemen 
said what they did not believe, but he did 
think that they should make some inquiries 
before they made such statements. It 
had been also stated, that during the time 
he held the office of Postmaster-General 
he had appointed 306 individuals to situa- 
tions. He only wished that he had had so 
much good fortune. If that had been the 
case, perhaps some of those who were 
now so eager in making complaints would 
have been silent. 

Lord Brougham said, whether his noble 
Friend had or had not accounted for 
upwards of 1,000,000. of the public 
money, was a point to which he could not 
speak; but this he knew, that his noble 
Friend had promised him, for four years, 
to appoint a Postmaster, but during those 
four years he had not succeeded in pro- 
curing thatappointment. His noble Friend 
might, at that time, have made him 300 
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promises for aught he knew—but certainly 
the appointment was still wanting. 
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IlOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, July 10, 1835. 
Minutes.] Petitions presented. By Captain Pecnecc, 


from Petworth, Midhurst, and Steyning, for a Speedy 
Commutation of Tithes, 


Tuames Tunnet Comrany.| Mr. 
Walter said, that the subject to which he 
would now beg leave to call the attention 
of the House, and that of the Speaker 
particularly, involved the most essential 
privilege of that House. It might perhaps 
be recollected, that he mentioned some 
time ago, the rumour, that an advance of 
money to a certain Company, called the 
Thames Tunnel Company, had been made 
by the Government. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
then suspended his further proceeding, by 
promising to show him any document 
existing in his department that might ex- 
plain the matter. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had obligingly fulfilled his engage- 
ment; and the result had been, that the 
suspicions which he (Mr. Walter) originally 
entertained had been fully verified, and 
that money had been obtained under the 
authority of the House, but absolutely 
without its knowledge. His first impres- 
sion was, to ask for the appointment of a 
Select Committee to investigate the affair; 
but finding that this mode of proceeding 
would certainly be opposed—why, he 
could not tell, though it added to his 
surprise—he now felt it his duty to bring 
the subject before the House; and he 
trusted he might not improperly do so on 
a Motion for going into a Committee of 
Supply. He would briefly read a state- 
ment of this transaction, which had ended 
in a Bill empowering the Treasury to lend 
to this Company the sum of 270,000/. 
The first application made to the Treasury 
was in the year 1828. The Directors 
stated, that they had then completed 
nearly one-half of the work under the bed 
of the river, but that the work was stopped 
for want of funds, and they prayed for 
such aid as to their Lordships’ wisdom 
might seem meet. The minute of the 
Treasury replied to this, that their Lord- 
ships did not feel that they would be 
justified in proposing to Parliament to 
afford assistance to enable the Directors 
to complete the work. The next step 
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taken to which he had to refer was a series 
of Resolutions passed at a public meeting 
in July, 1829. One of those Resolutions 
stated that the sum of 170,000/. was the 
total of the expenditure to that time; and 
that the sum of 200,000/. more, which the 
Directors, under the authority of a second 
Act of Parliament, thad been permitted to 
raise, did appear to the meeting to promise 
to be more than equal to all the future pro- 
bable exigences of the work. He would here 
mention that the Company, in their first 
Act, had considered 160,0002. as the 
probable amount of making the said tunnel, 
and other works and conveniences neces- 
sary thereto. ‘This further sum of 200,0007. 
it was proposed to raise by donations, and 
debentures of 20/, and upwards. The 
Duke of Wellington very liberally sub- 
scribed 500/., and right hon. Gentlemen 
then in office with his Grace also sub- 
scribed largely. Soon afterwards the 
Secretary of the Company wrote to the 
Treasury, begging them to remit the 
Stamp-duty of 12. 15s., to which the 
debentures were liable. With this request 
also their Lordships very properly refused 
compliance. ‘The public did not respond 
to the call made upon them for donations 
or debentures, and this plan failed. 

Mr. Francis Baring rose to order. He 
confessed he was rather taken by surprise 
by the course which had been pursued by 
the hon. Member. There was no notice 
on the Orders of the Day on the subject 
of his Motion; and his right hon. Friend 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) was 
altogether unaware that such a discus- 
sion as the present would come on this 
evening. 

Mr. "Walter said, it was no fault of his 
that the notice he had given on this sub- 
ject did not appear on the Orders of the 
Day. He inquired of the Clerk, several 
days ago, why it had not been repeated ; 
and was told, that it should appear in 
time for the Committee of Supply. He 
had also been informed this morning by a 
gentleman connected (as we understood) 
with the Government whose name he 
would not mention, that he would have 
an opportunity this evening of bringing 
forward his Motion. Under these circum- 
stances he should persevere. The next 
application to the Treasury for aid was in 
March 1831. The Company stated, that 
they had completed 600 feet of the tunnel, 
leaving only 700 yet to be constructed ; 
that they had then expended 182,000/, ; 
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and that the cost of completing the re- 
mainder of the undertaking, according to 
the most liberal estimate, would not ex- 
ceed 300,0002. ‘They then, in order to 
raise this sum, offered to mortgage to 
the Government their future tolls, which 
they estimated at 15,000/. a-year. They 
referred to an interview they had had with 
the Duke of Wellington and the then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in March, 
1829. The answer which was returned to 
them by the Treasury, on the 20th of 
May, 1829, stated that there were no 
funds, nor did the Government intend to 
place any, at the disposal of the Com- 
missioners for making advances for public 
works—nor did the Government consider 
it would be proper to depart from that in- 
tention in favour of this particular work, 
It appeared, however, that the Duke of 
Wellington, notwithstanding his previous 
refusal, had been further pressed upon the 


Company. 





subject; for his Grace was stated to have 
| replied in a letter of the 27th of May, 
| 1829, to some application, that on con- 
i sidering the matter with his colle agues, 
they had thought it best not to bring the 
matter before Parliament that year, either 
in the way of aid direct from the Treasury, 
or by lottery (of which a plan had been 
suggested to his Grace for this purpose) ; 
but his Grace added, that he thought it 
probable they should be enabled to bring 
the subject forward in the next Session. 
His Grace, however, though he remained 
{in office during the next Session, did not 
bring forward the subject, but subscribed 
his own money in the manner mentioned. 
The reply of the Treasury, on the 19th 
of April, 1831, was hig chly proper: the 
parties were informed, ‘that the Lords 
were not disposed to recommend or 
sanction any application to Parliament 
for pecuniary assistance. In October of 
the same year, 1831, the Directors again 
memorialized the Treasury; they again 
said, that nearly half the work was com- 
pleted ; that only 255,000/. was wanted to 
finish it ; that they were authorized by the 
proprietors to apply to the Commissioners 
for issuing Exchequer-bills in aid of public 
works for that sum, and to give such 
securities as might be required, on the 
property, estate, effects, tolls, and revenue 
of the Company—on condition, however, 
that the proprietors should not be made 
personally liable to any further advance for 
completing the undertaking, in case the 
expense of the same should exceed the 
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aforesaid estimate for such completion. 
The Lords of the Treasury directed that 
the parties should be informed, that it 
would be premature on the part of the 
Lords to express an opinion till the object 
came recommended by the Commissioners 
for the loan of Exchequer bills.—In 
November, 1832, the Directors transmitted 
a new memorial to the Treasury, enclosing 
a Bill prepared by their solicitor, to be 
presented, next Session, to extend the 
period of their powers, and introducing 
a clause giving sufficient authority to the 
Exchequer-bill Commissioners to make 
such advances as the nature of the under- 
taking might require. This memorial 
was endorsed “ Thames Tunnel Company, 
for the sanction of the Crown to a Clause 
in the Bill authorizing the loan of Ex- 
chequer-Bills without requiring personal 
security for the same.” The answer to 
this last memorial was, that the Company 
were at liberty to introduce the Clause, but 
that it must be so framed as not to com- 
mit the Exchequer Loan Commissioners, 
or the Treasury, in their final determina- 
tion.—The Bill introduced into Parlia- 
ment, to which he referred at the outset, 
passed the House in August 1833, but 
nothing was done upon it till July, 1834, 
when a new memorial was sent in, praying 
the ‘Treasury to send a warrant to the 
Exchequer-bill Commissioners, authorizing 
them to issue Exchequer-bills, or advance 
money, to the memorialists, to the extent 
of 246,000/., upon the security mentioned 
in the said Act, to be repaid with interest, 
commencing when tolls should begin to 
be taken, out of the annual profits. The 
Lords of the Treasury hereupon requested 
the opinion of the Commissioners for the 
loan of Exchequer-bills as to the arrange- 
ments which shouid be thought necessary, 
in case their Lordships should be disposed 
to exercise the discretion vested in them. 
The Commissioners in reply, advised that 
the advances should be first applied in 
completing the most hazardous part of the 
undertaking : they recommended that the 
money should be given by instalments, 
and the progress of the works watched as 
they consumed the instalments; but the 
Commissioners were wholly silent as to 
any investigation into the nature of the 
securities offered, feeling themselves, no 
doubt, precluded by the wording of the 
Act from instituting such an inquiry. He 
was justified in forming this conjecture, 
because he knew that in September, 1831, 
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they refused the application of the Com- 
pany for 250,000/., and also a second ap- 
plicationin September, 1833, for 270,000/. 
The final minute of the Treasury is dated 
October 10th, 1834, wherein the Lords 
did at last authorize the issue of 30,000/, 
Such were the proceedings of the Treasury. 
He now came to show the manner in 
which the positive refusals and protracted 
reluctance of the Treasury and the Ex- 
chequer-bill Commissioners to part with 
any money upon such a scheme had 
been baffled and overcome by the un- 
fortunate, and what he might call the 
unconscious intervention of Parliament, 
A very few days after the meeting of the 
first Reformed Parliament, viz., on the 
19th of February, 1833, the first step was 
taken; and he (Mr. Walter) should read 
the history from the Journals, for he had 
no information except from that source ; 
—1833, February 19th, Petition of the 
Thames Tunnel Company, praying leave 
to bring in a Bill to amend, extend, and 
enlarge the powers and provisions of the 
former Acts, and to enable the Company to 
raise a further sum of money. To be re- 
ferred toa Committee, Mr. Gillon, &c., and 
to have power to send for persons, papers, 
and records.—March 22. Mr, Hawes 
presented a Bill to amend the Acts re- 
lating to the Thames Tunnel Company, 
and to extend the powers thereby given 
for raising money for the completion of 
the said Tunnel. And the same was read 
the first time.—April 1. A Bill toamend 
the Acts relating to the Thames Tunnel 
Company, and to extend the powers 
thereby given for the completion of the 
said Tunnel, was read a second time and 
committed to Mr. Hawes, &c.—May 17. 
The Bill, with several amendments, was 
reported, and the Report ordered to lie on 
the Table. After this the Bill appeared 
to have been, what was called, “ hung 
up” till August, with what view he (Mr. 
Walter) would leave the House to judge : 
in August, however, and amidst the hurry 
and confusion of a closing Session, the 
Bill was got through. He must now recur 
to that date when the second reading took 
place---viz., the Ist of April; and he 
would read an extract from Hansard’s 
Parliamentary Debates : — ‘* Monday, 
April 1, 1833. The Thames Tunnel.—Sir 
E. Codrington presented a Petition from 
the proprietors of the Thames Tunnel, 
praying for aid to enable them to com- 
plete that work. The petitioners said they 
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had already expended 170,000/. in prose- 
cuting it, and had surmounted difficulties 
which were never contemplated. ‘They 
had already shown the practicability of the 
undertaking, and the only difficulty now 
was the want of funds. If Government 
would purchase the property, or allow it 
to be sold by lottery, the petitioners would 
be happy to meet such a proposition.— 
The Speaker inquired the prayer of the 
petition, and on being informed what it 
prayed for, he decided that, before it 
could be received, the sanction of the Go- 
vernment must be given. Petition with- 
drawn.” * Having always had a very 
great suspicion of this undertaking, he 
(Mr. Walter) watched to see whether a 
new petition would be brought forward ; 

but hearing nothing further, his vigilance 
was disarmed ; for he could not have the 
least idea that a private Bill to effect the | 
same object had been already read a second | 

time. Early in March this year he first | 
heard of the advance of 30,0002. of the | 
public money, For some time he did not 
believe it possible, but then took the steps | 
he had already mentioned. The money | 
which had been advanced, and which he 
had no doubt was lost, was not of so 
much consequence as the deviation from 
the established law of Parliament. He 
believed it to be the rule of the House 
that money should not be granted without 
the leave of the House; and this Bill, 
authorizing the payment of 270,0002., had 
been got through totally without the know- 
ledge of the House, under the disguise of | 
a private Bill. To talk about security was | 
ridiculous, The parties were screened 
from liability themselves, and the country 








was told it might have the works, which 
would be totally unproductive. A tunnel 


might be made, no doubt, in various 
ways, but at what expense? Nearly 
200,0002. had been already wasted ; 
270,000/. more were asked for by the Act 
in question; and when that was spent 
he would venture to say that another 
270,0002, would then be found necessary 
for its completion. He stated this on no 
light authority. The money already given 
was totally thrown away, unless the House 
were content to vote at least half a million 
more for this project, which was carrying 
on, in more senses than one, in the dark; 
respecting which the Government had no 
information whatever, except such as it 








* Hansard, (third series) vol, xvi. p, 133, 
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derived from the parties receiving the 
money, and who had been misleading the 
public from the very commencement of 
the undertaking. He could not conceive 
that the House would knowingly make 
such an improvident grant of the public 
money while so much general distress was 
diffused over the agricultural interest of 
the country. He thought that a consider- 
able part of the money already advanced 
might yet be recovered, if the right hon. 
Gentleman would act with promptitude, 
and grant a Committee. That would be 
the most effectual mode of proceeding. 
He at least trusted that the discussion 
which might take place would put an end 
to any other draughts on the public purse. 
Before he sat down he would read a com- 
munication which he had received from a 
gentleman who took a great interest in 
th i¢ building London-bridge, and who 
firmly believed the propose .d tunnel would 
never be completed. ‘‘ They had not yet 
got,” he said, “ to the worst part of the 
Experience obtained in building 
the new London and Southwark-bridges 
had proved that the soil on the northern 
side of the river is springy, liable to quick- 
sand, and in every respect more danger- 
ous and difficult to work than the southern 
or Surrey side, on which the work has 
been commenced. ‘To insure a reasonable 
prospect of success the tunnel ought to 
have been made several feet deeper. The 
work never could be accomplished without 
coffer-dams, and there is no timber long 
enough to make the piles in that part of 
the river. Timber from fifty-five to sixty 
feet long might be obtained fit for that 
purpose, but not longer, and it was with 
the greatest difficulty that timber of a 
sufficient length was obtained for the 
coffer-dams at new London-bridge. A 
Committee to examine practical engineers 
would be very desirable. The coffer-dams 
would cost all the money at present ad- 
vanced, and would interrupt the passage 
of the river, if not wholly stop it.” An- 
other individual had informed him, that 
when the water broke in, there were only 
about seven feet of soil between the tunnel 
and the wash of the river. The most 
difficult part remained to be done. The 
channel of the river was on the Middlesex 
side. The tunnel was therefore about to 
approach a part of the river deeper than 
that under which it was at present, and 
therefore with less soil to cover the tunnel. 


The hon, Member concluded by moving 
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for—“ a copy of any document under the 
authority of which the advance of the 
sum of 30,0001. has been made to the 
Thames Tunnel Company ; and for copies 
of the Reports, if any, of professional per- 
sons, made before the money was ad- 
vanced, respecting the existing state of 
the tunnel, the estimated cost of complet- 
ing the same, and the probability of future 
repayment.” 

Mr. Hawes said, that as one of the Di- 
rectors of that Compary which had en- 
gaged in the undertaking with reference 
to which the speech of the hon. Member 
for Berkshire had just been made, he felt 
himself called upon to trouble the House 
with one or two observations, for the pur- 
pose of giving a direct answer to the ex- 
traordinary statement which had just been 
addressed to them, in the course of which 
allusion had been made to the question 
put afew days ago to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. Not having been in the 
House on that occasion, it was out of his 
power then to have said anything in the 
way of reply, but, had he been present, 
he certainly should have said that which 
he now felt bound to state—namely, that 
the hon. Member for Berkshire might, if 
he wished, have obtained the most full 
and accurate information from the books 
and papers of the Company, which were 
all open to him. He was told that every 
one of the books, that every document in 
the possession of the Company, was ac- 
cessible, and that there was no information 
he could desire relating to their affairs 
that would not be cheerfully given. In 
reply to that offer they had not received 
the least communication from the hon. 
Member, and the only step which he 
thought proper to take in consequence of 
it, was to bring forward the present Mo- 
tion, in a speech so full of details, or 
rather with the appearance of so much 
detail. He (Mr. Hawes) of course could 
not desire to address himself to that ques- 
tion otherwise than with the most perfect 
courtesy towards the hon. Member for 
Berkshire, but he felt bound by a sense 
of duty to affirm that the information 
upon which the speech of that hon. Mem- 
ber was made had not the slightest foun- 
dation. First, he thought it right to 
bring the matter forward on the ground 
of its being a breach of privilege, but 
having found it expedient not to rest en- 
tirely upon that ground, he complained of 
it as authorised by a Bill which had passed 
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through that House without his know- 
ledge, which had escaped even his vigi- 
lance. Now, the hon. Member was alto- 
gether wrong if he supposed that the sums 
referred to had been advanced upon the 
authority of any individual Bill framed 
for that purpose. The circumstances of 
the case were these :-—A sum of 1,000,000/, 
had been placed at the disposal of Com- 
missioners, to be applied to the carrying 
on, or in aid of public works, Of that 
1,000,0002. 30,000. had been advanced 
on the usual terms, and under the sanc- 
tion of the Treasury; he was, therefore, 
warranted in saying, that there was not 
the slightest irregularity in any part of 
the transaction. A motion for papers 
was in such a case peculiarly unnecessary, 
for no document whatever had been with- 
held, or would be withheld, from any per- 
son whatever applying on public grounds. 
The hon. Member who introduced the 
subject had complained that no profes- 
sional persons were consulted. Such a 
complaint could hardly have been antici 

pated in the present state of the works, 
for one-half of them was completed. 
Where was the necessity of consulting 
professional men on a matter which had 
already been sufliciently investigated, and 
respecting which no fresh information 
could reasonably be expected? How could 
it be considered that there was any further 
necessity for professional inquiry, when 
the main difficulties had been overcome ? 
There had been two irruptions of the river, 
and nevertheless the work advanced, there 
was therefore nothing more to apprehend. 
The hon. Mover had referred to the cir- 
cumstance that the original estimate was 
160,0002., that 270,0002. had been ex- 
pended, and that half a million more would 
be necessary. In reply to that he should 
say, it was to be recollected that original 
estimates of such works as that must of 
necessity be in a great degree conjectural ; 
that conjecture had now been superseded 
by fact; and they could at length feel 
assured that the remaining half of the 
work would not cost more than that which 
had been already executed. Notwith- 
standing this, however, they had asked 
for the larger sum, considering that it was 
best to err upon the safe side. The hon. 
Member concluded by repeating, that in 
the present case there was no breach 
of privilege, and there was no Bill 
passed without the knowledge of Mem- 
bers generally. 
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Sir Robert Peel did not understand the 
hon. Gentleman opposite (the Member 
for Berkshire) as saying that any specific 
Bill had passed for the purpose of grant- 
ing the sum mentioned to the ‘Thames 
Tunnel Company. 

Mr. Hawes begged permission to in- 
terrupt the right hon. Baronet, and to 
appeal to the hon. Member for Berkshire 
himself as to the description he gave of 
the act under which it was alleged that 
the sum in question had been granted. 

Mr. Walter said, he had the act in his 
pocket. It was the Thames Tunnel Act, 
and had received the Royal Assent on the 
28th of August, 1853. 

Mr. Hawes said no money was advanced 
under that Act. 

Sir Robert Peel observed, that the hon. 
Member on the other side appeared to 
attach much more importance to the eir- 
cumstance of the hon. Member for Berk- 
shire not having gone to the office of the 
Company to inspect their books and papers 
than a matter of that sort appeared to 
deserve; it was surely no reflection on 
him that he had not done so, and it was 
perfectly natural that, as a Member of 
that House, he should now wish upon 
public grounds to obtain copies of public 
documents for the purpose of ascertaining 
the amount of money obtained, the terms 
upon which the advance was made, and 
the prospect which remained to the public 
of repayment, by the tolls or otherwise. 
As a Member of that House he had a 
right to call for that information, and to 
inquire the Parliamentary grounds of the 
whole proceeding. The hon. Member tor 
Lambeth had attempted to answer the 
arguments on the subject of no engineers 
having been consulted in reference to the 
present grant, by saying that such a step 
had been rendered perfectly needless by 
reason of one-half of the work having 
been already completed, and that their 
knowledge of what that cost must neces- 
sarily enable them to know the probable 
cost of the remaining portion of the 
undertaking. Now, it was too much to 
assume that the cost of one portion of the 
work would not be greater than that of 
the other; surely such a mode of reason- 
ing could not be expected to produce 
conviction in the minds of any hon. Mem- 
ber, and it was quite fitting that due in- 
quiry should be made before a further 
advance of public money took place. 
Then, had not the House a right to obtain 
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some security, not only that the terms of 
the loan should be complied with, but 
that the undertaking itself would eventu- 
ally be completed? For these reasons, 
he was quite of opinion that nothing 
could be more natural, more strictly Par- 
liamentary, than the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Berkshire. 

The Chancellor of the Kachequer thought 
that the speech of the hon. Mover had in- 
vited the discussion into which his hon. 
Friend behind him had entered; at the 
same time he fully acknowledged the 
right of inquiry. ‘The House had every 
right to inquire how the money was to be 
applied, and what were the prospects as 
well of repayment as of the ultimate com- 
pletion of the undertaking; and he, there- 
fore, should not offer the slightest objec- 
tion to the production of those documents 
for which the hon. Member for Berkshire 
moved; but he must be allowed to ob- 
serve, that he thought the speech which 
the House had that night heard had much 
better been deferred until the requisition 
contained in the Motion was complied 
with, It would have been, in his opinion, 
much better to have put the House in 
possession of the documents first, and to 
have made the speech afterwards. Con- 
senting to the Motion as he did without 
hesitation, he trusted he might be allowed 
to suggest, that its being moved as an 
Amendment to the question of going into 
a Committee of Supply was rather incon- 
venient; he trusted, therefore, that the 
hon. mover would consent to withdraw it 
for the present, with the understanding 
that, like all Motions made by consent, it 
might be brought on just before the rising 
of the house, when the hon. Gentleman 
would be allowed to make the Motion 
without opposition, or it would be made 
for him, Ile wished merely to add, that 
the grant to which the Motion referred 
was not made since he had received the 
appointment of Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, but in the time of his noble Friend 
Lord Spencer. He felt, however, that the 
grant was in every respect defensible; it 
was surely expedient not to leave so great 
a public undertaking incomplete ; it would 
in his opinion, be a kind of national re- 
proach if it were not finished ; still he was 
ready to admit that those considerations did 
not of themselves form sufficient grounds, 
and therefore reports had been made re- 
specting the previous expenditure as well 
as the probable amount of the future cost, 


Company. 
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As to the conversation which took place 
respecting a breach of privilege, or the 
passing of a Bill for the purpose, he had 
only to say that the money was granted in 
the regular way of performing an ordinary 
official act. 

Sir Robert Peel said, there were many 
cases in which advances of money might 
be made with a view to an ultimate eflect 
of public importance, and he did not say 
but there might frequently be presented 
to the executive Government objects likely 
to produce great public benefits; but in 
such cases there could not be a doubt that 
the opinion of Parliament ought to be 
taken, and the nature and the value of the 
undertaking, as well as the probabilities 
of repayment, should be submitted to the 
House. It was certainly his opinion, that 
when money was required for public pur- 
poses it would be dangerous to admit the 
practice of having it granted by orders 
from the Exchequer without giving Par- 
liament any opportunity to judge of the 
prospects of repayment. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer: I 
agree with the right hon. Baronet. 

Mr. Walter said, the Commissioners 
appointed for the loan of Exchequer-bills 
on security of public works had twice re- 
fused any money to the Thames Tunnel 
Company—first in September, 1831, and 
next in September, 1833. The sum now 
granted, it appeared, had been obtained 
under the authority of an act of Parlia- 
ment, of which he would venture to say 
that ninety-nine Members out of every 
hundred had no knowledge whatever. As 
to the offer that had been made to him, 
respecting an opportunity of inspecting 
books, papers, &c., he certainly had not 
availed himself of that offer by the hon, 
Member for Lambeth, for he preferred go- 
ing to the fountain head, and he had 
taken all the pains in his power to verify 
the statements he had made, by reference 
to the most authentic sources of informa- 
tion; he, therefore, felt confident that 
they could not successfully be impugned ; 
but it appeared to him best, after what 
had been said by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to 
adopt that right hon. Gentleman’s sug- 
gestion. He would, therefore, withdraw 


the Motion for the present, as its object 
would be attained at a more advanced 
hour of the evening.—Motion postponed. 

On the Question, ‘‘ that the House re- 
solve itself into a Committee of Supply,” 
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Lay PatronaGe (Scottanpn).] Mr. 
Andrew Johnstone rose to bring forward, 
as an Amendment, the subject of which 
he had so long given notice, namely, Lay- 
patronage in Scotland. In doing so, he 
would endeavour to occupy as little of the 
time of the House as possible, by merely en- 
deavouring to give avery brief and practical 
exposition of the present situation of the 
question, and then calling upon the House 
to grant the people of Scotland an indica- 
tion of the manner in which the House 
was disposed to treat the subject. He was 
aware that the Scotch questions in general 
were not received with much cordiality by 
the House; but he thought he was peculi- 
arly entitled to ask their attention, seeing 
how seldom such questions had been ob- 
truded on them during the present Ses- 
sion. 

Mr. Hume hoped the hon. Member 
would excuse his interruption, but he put 
it to his own good sense, whether, as the 
inquiry into the whole subject had not 
terminated, the present was the time for 
bringing forward such a question, which 
could lead to no practical result. 

Mr. Andrew Johnstone said the inquiry 
to which the hon. Member for Middlesex 
alluded was only on one part of the subject, 
namely, Church accommodation ; the ques- 
tion of Church-patronage stood quite by 
itself. Besides, thehon. Member must be 
aware that a Committee of that House 
had inquired into the subject ; their long 
Report was submitted last Summer, and 
the House certainly required no further 
information now. He (Mr, A. Johnstone) 
did therefore submit, that they could not 
at present require information, otherwise 
he assured the hon. Member he would be 
most happy to attend to his suggestion. 
He would then very briefly state those great 
evils which had pressed on the Church of 
Scotland from Lay-patronage, and had 
led him (Mr. A. Johnstone) and many 
others in Scotland, to come forward and 
ask fora remedy. It was that which he 
would press on his Motion. The evils had 
been most extensive, and had affected the 
Church in every one of her departments ; 
they had affected the clergy, the candi- 
dates for the Ministry, and done infinite 
injury to the Church in general. He called 
the attention of the House to the petitions 
which laid on the Table in reference to the 
proposed grant to that Church. There 
were, indeed, 150,000 petitioners for, but 
there were also 120,000 against, the grant. 
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Those petitioners must unquestionably 
shew the sense of the people of Scotland ; 

and they exhibited to them such a large 
mass of that people, who had fallen away 
from the Church, and become Dissenters. 
It had been, undoubtedly, the practice of 
the right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) to 
give the Crown presentations to indivi- 
duals who had found favour with the 
majority of the Heritors—that might an- 
swer well so far; but then Gentlemen 
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should observe that there was a number of 


the people, as well as the Heritors, in every 
parish. Take the case, for an example, 
of the parish of Kirk-Michael (one of the 
last presentations granted by the late Go- 
vernment); in that case the presentation 
was given to the nominee of the Heritors 
(there being only one resident Heritor in 
the parish). The parishioners themselves 
having heard seven or eight candidates, 
sent up a petition to the Crown-oflice, on 
behalf of the person who met with their 
approbation; but their recommendation 
was disregarded, and the nomination was 
given to the Heritors. It was necessary 
that something should be done. The 
Church of Scotland was in that situation 
that, if some measures were not taken to 
bring back the alienated affections of the 
people, they would soon see the fall of 
that excellent Institution. It seemed to 
be supposed that it was his intention to 
give no compensation to Lay-patrons ; he 
assured the House that such was not his 
view. He unquestionably admitted that 
the Lay-patrons having existed for up- 
wards of 100 years in Scotland, were en- 
titled to some compensation. With regard 
to the other part of the question, he meant 
to repeal the Act of Queen Anne, regard- 
ing patronage, referring it to the Church 
itself and its own legislation to arrange 
respecting the induction of Clergymen, 
and to make presentations to the Church. 
That might be early provided for, by simply 
inserting a clause, that the Act should not 
come into operation till the Church had 
made its arrangements for the settlement 
of the question. With regard to the pre- 
sent situation of the Church, he was told, 
early in the Session, by the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Edinburgh, (Sir George Clerk) that 
if the matter were postponed, the General 
Assembly intended to make a regulation 
upon the subject. The General Assembly 
had certainly taken the matter up, but so 
unsatisfactorily that the proceeding pleased 
neither party ; and being only a half mea- 
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sure, it — not be a beneficial one. But 
he (Mr. A. Johnstone) submitted that the 
question should be dealt with by the Le- 
gislature ; for, in fact, till the C hurch was 
so empowered to act, it could not take one 
step on the subject. He was aware that 
under the peculiar circumstances of the 
case, and the far-advanced period of the 
Session, he could not do that justice to 
the subject which he desired to do; but 
he brought it forward from a deep impres- 
sion of the necessity that the people of 
Scotland should know what were the feel- 
ings of the House on it. The House had 
granted the political franchise to the peo- 
ple of Scotland ; why should they not also 
have the right of choosing their Ministers ? 
He had no motive in urging the question 
on the House, but a desire to free the 
Church of Scotland from those corrup- 
tions which had so long existed in here 
He would trespass no longer, but merely 
observe, that if they left this great ques- 
tion without coming to a conclusion on it, 
which he thought himself justly entitled 
to demand for it, they would inflict a great 
injury upon the Church of Scotland ; and 
that if they did not interfere to preserve 
that Church, and prevent the people of 
that country from forsaking her, (for he 
assured the House there was a very strong 
feeling upon the subject of Lay-patronage 
there) they would run the risk of losing 
one of the strongest bulwarks of the Pro- 
testant faith. He begged leave to move, 
‘that an humble Address be presented to 
his Majesty, praying that he will give his 
consent to introduce a Bill to abolish 
Lay-patronage in Scotland.” 

The Lord Advocate said, that the hon. 
Member for St. Andrew’s seemed to think 
the measure which he proposed so expe- 
dient and necessary, that he could not 
even allow the House to go into a Com- 
mittee of Supply, without first determining 
on the merits of a Bill for abolishing Lay- 
patronage in Scotland. So far, however, 
was he from looking at it as an urgent 
measure, that he thought it would be 
much better not to agitate it in the present 
Session. That, indeed, seemed to be a 
very general opinion; for among the many 
Members for Scotland who were present, 
the hon. Member for St. Andrew’s could 
not find one to second his proposition ; and 
it was seconded by a Gentleman from a 
part of the country in which, he under- 
stood, Lay-patronage was by no means 
regarded with an unfavourable eye. He 
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(the Lord Advocate) had every reason to 
believe that the great body of the people 
of Scotland thought that a fair opportu- 
nity ought to be afforded for ascertaining 
how far the Lay-patronage of the Church 
of Scotland might be advantageously car- 
ried on under the recent regulations of the 
General Assembly. If that were not the 
case, why had not petitions been presented 
to that House, expressing a different opi- 
nion? The course which he should re- 
commend, certainly, was to allow a further 
time, in order to see how far the regula- 
tions of the General Assembly, to which 
he had alluded, would work beneficially. 
Of the Church of Scotland generally, he 
would confidently say that he believed no 
Church, in any country, possessed a strong- 
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er hold on the feelings and affections of 


people; and that no Church was more 
influenced by a sense of duty, or mani- 
fested greater zeal and integrity, or a 
stronger and more anxious desire to pro- 
mote, in every possible manner, the inter- 
ests of religion. All changes, therefore, 


which it was proposed to make in the 
constitution of such a Church, ought to be 
viewed with doubt, lest any rash measure 
might produce a diminution of the exist- 
ing good, without effecting any commen- 


surate advantage. 

Mr. Fox Maule entirely concurred with 
the hon. Member for St. Andrew’s in the 
opinion which he had expressed on the 
subject of Lay-patronage in Scotland. He 
entirely concurred with that hon, Gentle- 
man that the sooner Lay-patronage was 
abolished in Scotland the better. But on 
the present occasion he felt it his duty to 
oppose the hon. Gentleman’s Amendment, 
on the ground that it stopped the House 
from going into a Committee of Supply. 
His motives might be misconstrued ; and 
it might go down to Scotland that he had 
departed from the declarations which he 
had made on the subject. He cared not. 
He had given his public and honest rea- 
sons for his vote; and he should be as 
ready to state them elsewhere as he had 
shown himself to be in that House. When- 
ever the hon. Member for St. Andrew’s 
might think proper to enter his notice 
regularly on the book, instead of bringing 
it forward as an amendment to a Motion 
for going into a Committee of Supply, he 
should have his warmest and most cordial 
support; but on the present occasion he 
could not support his proposition. 

Mr, Stewart Mackenzie regretted that 
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the hon. Member should have introduced 
in that incidental manner a subject which, 
if advisable at present to discuss at all, 
surely demanded the most weighty and 
serious attention. Brought forward as 
it now was, it could only interfere with 
the declared business of the night. The 
people of Scotland had felt a great and 


just interest in the important question of 


Lay-patronage; and though that interest 
had nowise diminished, it had taken a 
new course. After the full and patient in- 
vestigation of the subject last Session, 
and the recent proposal of the General 
Assembly respecting it, the people of Scot- 
land {felt the greatest confidence—in which 
he entirely joined—that no minister would 
henceforth be intruded on them not fully 
qualified by education, and not agreeable 
in doctrine to the majority of the commu- 
nicants. He protested against the prin- 
ciple which regulated the right to the 
elective franchise being at all applicable to 
the election of ministers in the Church, 
whereby the highest interests of man, in- 
volving his eternal welfare, might be in- 
fluenced, and was ready to peril the whole 
question upon the opinion of Lord Mon- 
crieff, whose advice, as a great lawyer, 
and as one hereditarily and deeply attach- 
ed to the Church of Scotland, both in 
letter and spirit, he thought was the safest 
guide the House could follow; and he 
had taken the view sketched out here, and 
declared he saw no ground for the inter- 
ference of the Legislature, nor any substi- 
tute preferable to the existing system. 
The hon. Member deprecated any further 
discussion of the subject till the General 
Assembly’s proposal as to the vote of the 
parishioners should have had a fair trial. 
He was persuaded it would work well ; 
and, now that public opinion had been so 
fully awakened to the subject, he was con- 
fident that in future the patrons would not 
venture to intrude on any parish a minister 
whose doctrines and qualifications would 
not justify his appointment. On these 
grounds he trusted the hon. Member would 
withdraw his Motion, and allow the busi- 
ness of the night to proceed. 
Mr.Cumming Bruce : I shall vote against 
the Motion of my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for St. Andrew’s, on the ground stated 
by the learned Lord Advocate, namely, 
that the General Assembly has lately 
made an alteration in the laws of the 
Church. | think it extremely improper 
to interfere in the progress of those mea- 
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sures, which may enable us to legislate 
with greater advantage than we can at 
present. I think the time also injudicious, 
on account of the period of the Session, 
as well as on account of the great change 
that has Jately taken place, which should 
induce us not to enter upon the subject 
at all. 

Mr. Hardy observed that as the objec- 
tion to the proposition of his hon, Friend 
seemed,upon the whole, to be directed not 
so much against the principle of that pro- 
position as against the form in which it 
had been brought forward, he advised his 
hon. Friend to withdraw his Amendment 
and submit the subject to the House again 
as a substantive proposition, 

Motion withdrawn. 

The House went into a Committee of 


Supply. 


Surpry.—Martrorovcu Hovse.— 
Spreaker’s Restpence.| The Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer said, that before his 
hon. Friend brought forward the miscella- 
neous estimates, he (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) would, with the leave of the 
Committee communicate to them the con- 
tents of a letter which he had received 
from his noble Friend who was at the head 
of the Woods and Forests. He was 
anxious to take the eariiest opportunity of 
doing so, because the letter in question 
related to the Speaker of the House of 
Commons. Lord Duncannon had written 
to him (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
by command of his Majesty, on the best 
means of providing, until the rebuilding 
of the Houses of Parliament, a convenient 
and suitable residence for the Speaker. 
The letter was to the following effect :— 
“Some difficulty having arisen on the sub- 
ject, his Majesty hasbeen graciously pleased 
to place at the disposal of the House of 
Commons Marlborough House ; and I am 
commanded by the King to cause it to be 
immediately repaired, in order that it may 
be occupied by the Speaker until the new 
Houses of Parliament, and a fit and pro- 
per residence for that Officer shall be com- 
pleted. I request that you will take the 
earliest opportunity of making this com- 
munication to the House of Commons.” He 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) trusted 
that this communication would be received 
in the spirit in which it had been made. 
It tended to prove that no effort on the 
part of his Majesty would be wanting to 
accommodate the House of Commons, or 
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the high Officer who presided over their 
proceedings ; and showed that his Majesty 
was prepared to follow up the declaration 
which he made at the period of the burn- 
ing of the two Houses, that he was per- 
fectly ready to place his new palace at the 
disposal of the House. 

Lord Granville Somerset wished to put 
two questions to the right hon. Gentle- 
man. ‘The first was, in what manner the 
arrangement which, when he (Lord Gran- 
ville Somerset) was at the head of the 
Woods and Forests, he had made with 
Lord Warwick for a House for two years 
had been disposed of? The second ques- 
tion was (and he believed the right hon. 
Gentleman would bear him out in the fact) 
that, as his Majesty, two or three years 
ago, in pursuance of an Act of Parliament 
which authorized him to do so, executed a 
deed, by which Marlborough House was 
settled on her Majesty in the event of the 
King’s death, how could his Majesty dis- 
pose of it in the meanwhile ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
endeavour to answer the question of the 
noble Lord—The first question was, how 
the arrangement made by the noble Lord 
between the Officer of Woods and Forests 
and Lord Warwick had been got rid of ? 
He (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) be- 
lieved that it was terminated by the act of 
Lord Warwick himself, who, on his return 
to England, considered the contract to be 
such as to give him the power to put an 
end to it, and he accordingly had given 
notice of his intention todo so. With re- 
spect to the second question, the House 
would bear in mind that the possession of 
Marlborough House, during the existence 
of the lease, belonged to the King of Bel- 
gium. That lease would expire in July, 
1836 [An hon. Member said, 1835]. Well 
1835, and the property would then revert 
to the Crown. It was true that the ulti- 
mate destination of Marlborough House 
was the Dower House for the use of her 
Majesty. But in the interval the House 
would remain a mere public building, to 
be supported without any use. He be- 
lieved that it devolved on the King of 
Belgium to leave the House in good repair. 
Under these circumstances it was, that his 
Majesty, seeing this building unoccupied, 
and seeing also the necessity of providing 
a residence for the Speaker, had gene- 
rously put Marlborough House at the dis- 
posal of Parliament for the occupation of 
the Speaker, 

) 
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Mr. Charles Barclay said, that the 
House could not fail feeling obliged for 
his Majesty’s offer, but it was obvious that 
a great increase of expense must accrue to 
the Speaker by residing in a House so 
unnecessarily large. It was also afvery in- 
convenient situation for the residence of 
the Speaker. 

Mr. Hume said, that any offer for the 
public convenience that would be attended 
with economy, would be most acceptable, 
but he thought the present proposition was 
not an economical one. Having lately 
reduced the Speaker’s salary, the House 
ought not to impose on him a more ex- 
pensive residence than what former Speak- 
ers had been accustomed to occupy. If 
Lord Warwick wished to have possession 
of his House, let him have it; and Parlia- 
ment would provide another for the 
Speaker. He would therefore submit to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer that a 
vote of thanks should be given to his Ma- 
jesty, for his kind intention, but that under 
the arrangements which the House thought 
it proper to make for, and the views they 
entertained respect their Speaker, they 
would rather take upon themselves to pro- 
vide a residence fur him. When he pro- 
posed that Marlborough House should be 


given up for the use of Parliament, he was 
told that it could not be had, because it 


was settled upon her Majesty. Let it re- 
main, then, with her Majesty. No doubt 
the Speaker would consider it better to 
live in a smaller House, and be able to 
enjoy the comforts of life, than to be placed 
ina palace and starved. The repairs of 
Marlborough House would cost 5,0001. ; 
he therefore hoped his right hon. Friend 
would not press this arrangement. 

Sir Thomas Freemantle felt grateful for 
his Majesty’s kind proposal, but, at the 
same time, the House ought to take the 
situation of the Speaker into consideration 
and ought not to kill him with kindness. 
Another question was, as to the furniture : 
Was the Speaker to furnish so large a 
house, merely for a temporary residence 
of two or three years? 

Mr. Robinson apprehended that this was 
not the proper time to discuss the ques- 
tion; but he wished to observe that if the 
King of Belgium repaired Marlborough 
House, the public would receive so much 
the less out of the annuity which his Bel- 
gian Majesty had remitted to this nation. 
He wished to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether the departure from the 
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arrangement with Lord Warwick had cost 
the public anything ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer agreed 
that this was not the time to discuss the 
question ; but he had done no more than 
obey the commands he had received, by 
making the communication to the House, 
Though Gentlemen had expressed a differ- 
ence of opinion with respect to the appro- 
priation of Marlborough House to the use 
of the Speaker, yet he conceived that there 
could be no difference of opinion as to 
the feeling which had dictated the offer 
made by his Majesty, or as to the grati- 
tude that was due from the House for so 
generous an act. In answer to the hon. 
Member for Worcester, he (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) begged to say, that it 
was not the Government, but Lord War- 
wick, who had departed from the ar- 
rangement. That noble Lord had given 
notice to terminate the lease, and thus 
it became necessary to provide the Speaker 
with some other place of residence. If 
Marlborough House should be considered 
above the scale fitted for the residence of 
the Speaker of the House of Commons, it 
was not likely, under the contingency, 
that the Crown could obtain a tenant for 
it in the ordinary market; therefore it 
must remain unoccupied. Undoubtedly 
the convenience of the Speaker ought to 
be considered ; and although that right 
hon. Gentleman was not the man to urge 
such an argument on the House yet his 
convenience would be taken into considera- 
tion by the House, and he would not be 

ressed to occupy a palace that he him- 
self distiked. Having made the communi- 
cation it would perhaps be better that the 
conversation should drop, and that before 
they adopted any resolution they should 
have in their possession all the details con- 
nected with the subject. 

Lord Granville Somerset informed the 
House that the present residence of the 
Speaker was taken by the late Government 
from certain agents of Lord Warwick. His 
Lordship, on returning from abroad, was 
discontented with the terms, and denied 
that the agents were authorised to let the 
house. But the Government considered on 
the onehand that the agents wereauthorised, 
and therefore the agreement was binding; 
and, on the other, that if the agents had 
assumed an authority with which they 
were not fully invested the fault was with 
them, and not with the Government, This 
determination was arrived at by the Go- 
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vernment, upon the grounds that the rent 
was moderate, and the agreement advan- 
tageous for the public. 

The subject dropped. 


Auten Orrice.| On the question 
that 1,461/. for the salaries of the Clerks 
in the office for the Registration of Aliens 
be granted, 

Mr. Hume said, that this office was 
originally established against the good old 
custom of England. It should now be 
put an end to; there never was a fitter 
time, as the country was as peaceful and 
as quiet as its best friend could desire. 

Mr. Warburton said, there was no 
reason for continuing the office, the regu- 
lations of which were a source of needless 
vexation to respectable foreigners, who 
wished not to evade the laws of the 
country. He would undertake to prove 
this if a Committee were appointed, and 
till the conclusion of the inquiry the 
payment of the salaries of the clerks 
might, he thought, be suspended. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ap- 
pealed to the House whether the clerks 
ought to be inconvenienced by being at 
once deprived of their salaries, The argu- 
ment of the hon. Gentleman was chiefly 
directed against the old law, but it should 
be recollected that that had been ame- 
liorated by the exertions of those at pre- 
sent on the Ministerial Benches when they 
were embodied in the ranks of the Op- 
position. 

Dr. Bowring observed, that the United 
States had long since abolished the system 
of passports, and from that step had never 
yet suffered anything. He hoped that 
England would first set the same example 
among the great European nations. 

Lord John Iussell was not thoroughly 
conversant with the subject, but he agreed 
that no reasons now existed for continuing 
the Alien Act. He was one of those who 
succeeded in obtaining a cessation of the 
old system, and the substitution of the 
present law. The present regulations 
were not, he believed, effectual; nothing 
was gained from their continuance, and 
he certainly thought it was fit matter of 
consideration whether any good purpose 
whatever was answered by keeping up 
the office. 

Viscount Sandon had always voted 
against the Alien Act, and hoped that 
England might soon be able to boast, as 
of old, that her doors were always open to 
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every one, no matter of what country, or 
whether for ingress or egress. 

Mr. Warburton said, that after what 
had fallen from the noble Lord, (Lord John 
Russell) he was willing to leave the matter 
in his hands. 

Mr. Hume trusted, that one of the noble 
Lord’s Friends would immediately bring in 
a Bill upon the subject. When so import- 
ant a principle was recognised, he should 
not object to pay the pensions of the 
clerks, 

Vote agreed to. 


vote of 
Milbank 


PreniTeEnTIARyY.| On _ the 
17,0002. for the expenses of 
Penitentiary, 

Dr. Bowring objected to the vote, on 
account of the great expense of the pri- 
soners. There were 600 of them, and 
the expense of keeping each was 10s. per 
week, or nearly Is. 6d. per day, which was 
four times as much as the average cost 
of each prisoner in other prisons. 

Mr. Hume complained of the great ex- 
pense of the medical department. There 
were two surgeons, one of whom received 
a salary of 4002, a-year, and the other up- 
wards of 200/. He also said, that the an- 
nual average expense of keeping each 
prisoner was 27/., whilst a labourer, and a 
family of three children were often sup- 
ported on the lesser sum of 20/, a-year. 
He considered such an expense liable to 
very great objections. He was glad to see 
that the hulks would soon be got rid of, as 
they had proved hitherto to be the very 
hot-beds of crime. He had visited the 
establishment last month, and saw that 
it was in a very good condition ; but a 
foreigner that accompanied him said, that 
the system was the very best contrivance 
to spend a large sum of money for a 
given object. He had voted for the es- 
tablishment of the Penitentiary in 1811, 
but he had since been convinced that they 
had been the dupes of a system attended 
with great expense, and which was per- 
fectly useless. The establishment ought 
to be got rid of altogether. It might 
make a good central prison for the con- 
fining soldiers, instead of having recourse 
to the disgraceful practice of flogging 
them. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer had fre- 
quently visited the establishment in ques- 
tion, and he agreed with the hon. Member 
who spoke last as to its being well managed. 
With respect to the expenses of it, they 
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might, and he understood they were to be 
reduced. But what was to be done, look- 
ing at the present state of crime in the 
country, if the establishment was got rid 
of altogether ? 

Sir Thomas Fremantle was happy to 
find the hon. Member for Middlesex bear- 
ing testimony to the good management of 
the Penitentiary. The Committee, which 
sat two years ago on capital punishments, 
bore testimony to the good caused by this 
establishment. He confessed that it was 
an expensive establishment, but it waz a 
very serious question to get rid of it al- 
together. He was of opinion that no ad- 
ditional prisoners should be sent to the 
hulks, but an end ought not to be put to 
the Penitentiary, which now contained 
660 prisoners, and that it should not be 
done especially at this time, when they 
were about to legislate on the subject of 
abolishing capital punishments. He was 
an advocate for the Penitentiary system, 
and a great number of persons were sent 
out of the Penitentiary much better on 
account of the discipline they had under- 
gone in it, and they left it with thanks 
and gratitude to the officers of the 
establishment, and especially for the 
religious benefits they had received while 
in it. When the expenses of the prison 
were mentioned, it should be borne in 
mind that it was never full. It was capa- 
ble of holding 1,000 persons—only 660 
were in it, and the officers, the governor, 
chaplain, and surgeons, were kept up at 
the same expense as they would cost if 
the prison was actually full. It was not 
fair to calculate what was the expense of 
each prisoner by dividing the gros¢ ex- 
penses by the number of prisoners now in 
the establishment. He could see no ob- 
jection to sending military prisoners to 
the Penitentiary. 

Mr. Edward Buller said, that the gaols 
in Staffordshire averaged about 500 pri- 
soners, and that the annual expense of 
the medical attendant was only 1002. 

Viscount Sandon hoped that the obser- 
vations that had been made would remove 
the large expense for medical attendance 
at the Penitentiary, whether it was 400/. 
or 7007. a-year, as the hon. Member for 
Middlesex stated it was. He was in 
favour of the Penitentiary system ; it ought 
not to be lightly done away with, as it 
was of great importance that young men 
should have an opportunity of reforming, 
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were frequently enabled to return reformed 
to their families. 

Mr. Fox Maule begged to state, that no 
one was discharged from the Penitentiary 
without having undergone a previous trial 
as to his or her good conduct. To show 
that the system was working well, he must 
inform the House that, in 1833, there 
were 83 males and 23 females discharged ; 
in 1834 there were 118 males and a num- 
ber of females in a similarly increased 
proportion discharged. The silent system 
had been lately adopted, and it was in- 
tended to carry it into more general effect, 
as good results had been derived from it. 

Sir Thomas Fremantle had one other 
observation to make with respect to the 
expenses of medical attendance. The 
hon. Member for Middlesex had stated it 
to be 700/. a-year; but the hon. Member 
had laid on 100/, too much, as the ac- 
counts of the establishment would prove. 
One of the medical attendants was con- 
stantly at the establishment, and the rea- 
son there were two was that cases might 
occur when the Committee would not be 
satisfied with the opinion of one medical 
man. The prison was now in a very 
healthy state, and perhaps one medical 
officer would be sufficient. 

Lord John Russell agreed with the noble 
Lord, the Member for Liverpool, that the 
Penitentiary system was one that ought 
not to be lightly abandoned. With re- 
gard to establishments of this sort they 
must be necessarily expensive, but he 
thought that some reduction might be 
made in the salaries of the officers. With 
respect to diminishing the diet of the pri- 
soners, or rendering its quality inferior, no 
saving would arise, as the consequence 
would be increased disease. The system 
had been tried in various prisons, and it 
appeared that the expenses consequent 
upon disease arising from poor diet were 
greater than if a more generous nourish- 
ment were made use of. 

Vote agreed to, 


ComMISSIONERS OF CRIMINAL Law.] 
On the Question that 10,2002. for the 
Commissioners appointed to make a digest 
of the Criminal Statutes and common laws 
of the Jand, be granted, 

Mr. Hume asked if there was a pro- 
spect that this Commission would bring its 
labours to a close ? 

The Attorney-General said, that the 
Commissioners had presented one Report, 
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which had been very generally approved 
of, and he expected that another would 
very soon be in readiness, 

Mr. Jervis said, the Commissioners had 
been already two years employed on this 
business, and it appeared that there was 
another Report to be yet brought for- 
ward. There were five men employed on 


the Commission, each having a salary of 


8002. per annum. Many of those Com- 
missioners were unfit for the task, for 
though of high attainments, they had such 
practice in Westminster Hall that they 
could devote no time to the task, and yet 
they received 800/. a-year each for doing 
that which one man might have done in a 
month—namely, collecting all the Statutes 
of England and the Common Law, bearing 
on each subject, which might be furnished 
to him by any text book. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that this Commission originated rather 
with the House of Commons than with the 
Government. I[t was felt that there wasa 
necessity of reducing the written and un- 
written laws into one code. He wascon- 


fident that more proper persons could not 
be intrusted with the task than those to 
whom it had been confided by the Go- 


vernment of Earl Grey. 

Mr. Jervis said, the object was not to 
make a code of laws, but to collect the 
Statutes already made, and class them 
according to the subject they related to. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the great object of the Commission was, 
not to collect the whole of the Statutes, 
but to reduce them into one, as the hon. 
Member might see by the first page of 
their Report, in which they stated their 
objects to be—first, that of digesting all 
the Criminal-laws into one code; secondly, 
condensing into one Statute all the pro- 
visions of the common and unwritten law 
which related to one subject 

Mr. Blackburne thought that it was not 
to be expected that professional gentlemen 
who were engaged on this business should 
give up the whole of their time exclusively 
for the remuneration which they received. 
An hon. and learned Gentleman had 
complained that these gentlemen were 
men of very extensive practice; if so, so 
much the better were they calculated for 
the duty reposed in them. 

Mr. Roebuck had before stated with 
reference to this Question that it would be 
much more advisable to employ only one 
competent person who should devote his 
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whole time to the matter rather than those 
five persons. If the hon. and learned 
Member for Chester (Mr. Jervis) had ever 
attempted to make a digest, he would have 
satisfied himself that there was infinitely 
greater difficulty in making up a digest 
than in heaping up the dicta of various 
Judges. There was a great difference 
between these two things, of making a,book 
of law, and in forming a digest of a num- 
ber of important Statutes. 

Mr. Cresset Pelham would refer sim- 
ply to the vote then under discussion. 
With reference to the grant to these Com- 
missioners, he thought they received a 
great deal for doing very little more than 
what others had done without being put 
into office, or without being paid. 

The vote agreed to. 


New Poor Laws. 


New Poor Laws.] On the Question 
that a sum not exceeding 42,8412. to 
defray the charge of salaries and expenses 
of the Commissioners appointed to carry 
into execution the Acts 4 and 5 William 
dth, for the better administration of the 
laws relating to the poor in England and 
Wales, 

Sir Samuel Whalley deeply regretted 
that the country had not received any 
thing in the shape of an adequate com- 
pensation for this vote. The Measure 
under which this Commission was in 
operation had justified all his predictions. 
In the country the attempt to introduce 
it had almost all failed, and it had caused 
the greatest excitement. Amongst the 
agricultural population of Sussex it had 
acted like a fireband —~ it had dis- 
tracted the labourers from their work 
—it had alienated them from all comfort, 
and the peasantry feared that they were 
to be reduced to a state much worse than 
that of theemancipated negro, He wasquite 
sure that the Legislature had no such in- 
tention when they passed the Bill, but 
such were its effects, and the peasantry 
must be disabused of the impression 
which had seized their minds as to the 
intention of the measure. He must te- 
peat that the Commission had been an 
unnecessary expense, for which the coun- 
try would never receive any adequate 
return, 

Mr. Pease had the most sanguine ex- 
pectation that this measure would answer 
well, and that though great disgust had 
been evinced at it at first, yet that within 
six months he was satisfied that the Dill 
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would be acknowledged to be one calcu- 
lated to raise the pauper to his proper 
standing as a constituent part of social 
society. 

Mr. Hume could not help expressing bis 
regret at what had fallen from his hon. 
Friend the Member for Marylebone, 
because his statement was one inconsistent 
with fact. Again it was extremely unfair, 
at a moment when the Government and 
these Commissioners were labouring to 
bring the poorest classes of the community 
into the state in which they ought to be, 
that hon. Gentlemen should give utter- 
ance to assertions which could only be 
productive of great evil out of doors. 
He (Mr. Hume) was not aware that this 
subject would have come on that night, or 
he should have been prepared to prove to 
the House that of which he was perfectly 
satisfied—namely, that this measure had 
been successful, where fairly tried, 
beyond his most sanguine expectations. 
If there had ever been a question nearer 
his heart than that of Reform, it was to 
bring the great mass cf the people from 
the degraded condition into which they 
had fallen. But would his hon. Friend 
state what had been done in London in 


consequence of the adoption of the prin- 


ciple contained in this Bill? There had 
been a great reduction even in that hon. 
Gentleman’s own parish, though they had 
pertinaciously opposed the law in the 
first instance. Yet, acting upon the prin- 
ciples of the Poor-law Bill, the result had 
been highly beneficial and had operated 
much to the credit of the Gentlemen 
by whom it was carried into effect, He 
should be very sorry indeed in any way 
to strengthen, and much less to give any 
confirmation to, the opinion that this mea- 
sure was intended to oppress the poor 
man. He believed that if ever there was 
a measure calculated to bring men to 
their proper condition or state, aye, and 
to raise their wages—and to make a man 
depend upon his own industry, instead of 
the eleemosynary assistance afforded by 
the old Poor-law system, it was this same 
Bill. The expenditure incurred was 
Jarge, but in carrying into effect so im- 
portant a plan he would ask what was the 
charge if the object desired were accom- 
plished ? It was clear it would be impos- 
sible to render the plan effective with 
inadequate means. He questioned whe- 
ther in the parishes of St. George and 
Marylebone alone the saving did not 
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amount to more than this sum. He rose, 
however, to express a hope that as the 
system worked on, it would not be neces- 
sary to have so large an establishment of 
Commissioners, and therefore that the 
Government would dispense with a great 
portion of the expense. He objected to 
the salary of 2,000/. to the three first 
Commissioners; at the same time he 
should be sorry to starve the efficiency 
cf the Commission by any niggardly 
economy. 

Mr. Robinson said, that as one of those 
who had objected to this Bill, he wished 
it to be understood that he had never 
opposed it as a measure wholly. But 
he called upon the House not to believe, 
too hastily, that a sufficient time had been 
allowed to enable them to see how the 
Bill had operated. ‘It had been put into 
action under peculiarly favourable cireum- 
stances—there had been a vast deal of 
employment in the country in the manu- 
facturing districts during the last year, and 
food had been very cheap, therefore, 
the Poor-law Bill had not hitherto been 
worked under any trying circumstances 
of the country. Let the House look to 
what might occur at a time of scarcity of 
employ, and dearness of provisions. 
Again hon. Gentlemen must not attribute 
all the savings which had been made in 
various parishes solely to the operation of 
the Poor Law Bill. With reference to 
the Bastardy Clause, that, he was con- 
vinced, must be revised at some time or 
other. 

Lord John Russell would not follow 
the example of the hon. Gentleman by 
entering into the details of the Poor Law 
Amendment Bill; but he would state that 
the Commissioners would shortly make a 
Report as to the manner in which they 
had enforced the law, and his opinion was, 
that the tenor of that Report would surpass 
the expectations of the warmest advocates 
of the Bill. But with reference to the 
suggestion of the hon, Gentleman the 
Member for Middlesex, as to the amount 
of remuneration to the Commissioners, he 
must say that a less sum than that pro- 
posed could not be given to these Gen- 
tlemen. When the Question was first 
brought before Parliament Lord Althorp 
named a less sum; but the first object of 
the Government was to select those persons 
who were best calculated for the trust, and 
he considered it essentially necessary that 
those persons only should be employed 
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who were well qualified for the duty, and 
therefore they should not make the salaries 
too low. If these Gentlemen had neg- 
lected the provisions of the Bill, or had 
endeavoured to carry it into effect too 
abruptly, the law would have become un- 
popular, and they would never have been 
able to restore it to that influence which it 
ought to have, and to remedy the evil. 
The Government conceived that with a 
view to carry the measure into effect, the 
salaries now proposed to be given were 
not too much for the eminent services to 
be performed. They were of opinion that 
at any moment a change could be effected 
in this case, and he should be sorry to 
expose the plan to damage for the sake of 
a few hundred pounds. 

Mr. Clay did not think the expense, 
considering the great services performed, 
too much. All the information was now 
concentrated in one focus, as to the state 
of the poor over the whole kingdom: it 
applied to every parish. Now, if the cost 
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of the Commission were for one year 
30,0002, in a pecuniary point of view the 
measure was desirable; but they were to 
look at the fact, that the Commission was 
calculated to raise the moral condition of 
our peasantry, and the advantage could 


not be calculated by considerations of 
pounds, shillings, and pence. 

Mr. Law Hodges said, he did not rise to 
oppose the grant, but having, when this 
Bill was before the House, declared his 
hostility to it, he could only say that his 
opinions had undergone no change what- 
ever. 
riment might turn out well. 

Sir Matthew White Ridley observed, 
that the question was not whether the poor 
were less contented or not, nor was it 
necessary that they should enter into the 
merits of the measure; but the question 
simply was, whether the Committee should 
agree to the grant proposed. Now, what- 
ever might be said to be the merits of the 
Commissioners, he believed them to be 
great; but it was impossible that their 
efforts could be attended with beneficial 
effects, if hon. Members of that House 
took every opportunity of lowering the 
Bill in the opinion of the public, by enter- 
ing into a discussion upon it. It was a 
Bill which had been introduced under the 
sanction of the Legislature, and deserved 
and must have a considerable trial before 
an opinion could be fairly formed of its 
value, 
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Mr. George I’. Young begged to call the 
attention of the Committee to the fact, 
that what had been said by those hon. 
Members who opposed the Bill was pro- 
voked by the observations of the supporters 
of it, because they had gone much farther 
than was necessary: therefore those who 
had expressed their dissent ought not to 
be taunted with an attempt to influence 
the public mind. For his own part, he 
would only say that he had never ceased 
to proclaim himself, throughout all the 
proceedings on that Bill, as one of its 
opponents; and he, as well as the hon. 
Member for Worcester (Mr. Robinson) 
entertained great doubts as to the practical 
operation of the measure, in other less 
fortunate circumstances, than those in 
which it had commenced. 

Lord Granville Somerset could not ad- 
mit that the Bill had operated so success- 
fully as had been represented; but, as 
other opportunities would be afforded for 
considering its merits, he would not say 
one word more on that point. His hon. 
Friend had severely reprehended those 
hon. Members who had expressed their 
opinion that the measure was not working 
well. Now he (Lord G. Somerset) could 
bring forward many instances where the 
practical working of the Bill was by no 
means such as it had been attempted to 
be shown to be. 

Vote agreed to. 

36,8002. was proposed for Secret Service 
money. 

Mr. Hume hoped that the time would 


Secret Service. 


He hoped, however, that the expe-! arrive when they would be able to do 


away with Secret Service money, as they 
were now able to carry on a Government 
without patronage. He should enter his 
protest against the vote, but should not 
divide the House upon it. Vote agreed to. 


StaTioneryY, &c.| 191,756. was pro- 
posed for stationery for public depart- 
ments, printing Acts of Parliament, &c. 

Mr. Hume remarked, that though this 
was a large vote, it was the lowest that 
had been taken for the last ten years. 
The House would be surprised to hear, 
and of which they would be put in pos- 
session within forty-eight hours, that nearly 
a million sterling had within the last ten 
years been expended in the stationery and 
printing of the public department. This 
was the first attempt made by Government 
to reduce this expense, and for that they 
were entitled to great credit, He could 
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tell the House, that in Parliamentary 
papers and printing of 1833 and 1834, no 
Jess a sum than 31,0002. had been saved 
in comparison of former years. 

Mr. Kearsley: I beg, Sir, to saya few 
words. J always said, and I thought that 
the hon. Member for Middlesex was a very 
salutary check upon the expenses ; but, Sir, 
after carrying the vote that has been just 
now agreed to, I put it to you, Sir—and 
I say it, Sir—that the hon. Member’s 
conduct is that of perfect humbug—[loud 
laughter and cheers.|—I mean no unkind- 
ness, Sir, I assure you, to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Middlesex, for I always thought 
him very vigilant; but when the vote was 
put to the House for Secret Service money, 
to the amount of. I do not now exactly 
recollect the amount——but when that 
vote was put, whatever was the amount, 
I saw an hon. Member come forward, and 
check the hon. Member for Middlesex for 
his forwardness. I saw it, Sir !'—[laughter 
and cheers. | 

Mr. Hume: I am afraid the hon. Mem- 
ber’s optics are a little out of order, and 
that he sees double. I can only tell the 
hon. Member, that when I see the allow- 
ance for Secret Service money reduced to 
36,000/.,and when I know that it amounted 
to 60,000/., and if I know that upon that 
fund are pensions which could not well be 
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are open, and will see whether his conduct 
or miue is the most advantageous. 

Mr. Hume: I did not accuse the hon. 
Member of having bad sight, but of seeing 
too much. 

Mr. Kearsley : I tell the hon. Member 
for Middlesex he is out of his reckoning. 

Vote agreed to. 

Several other votes were agreed to. 

The House resumed, the Committee to 
sit again. 


Election Expenses. 


Evection Exprnses AND Qvatt- 
Fication.] Mr. Hume moved that the 
ElectionQualification Expenses’ Bill should 
be read a second time. 

Colonel Sibthorpe opposed the Motion. 
The Bill was a bad Bill, and the hour was 
late. He proposed it be read a second 
time upon Thursday next. He had strong 
objections to urge to the Qualification 
Clause. 

Mr. Ridley Colburn had the same strong 
objections to the Qualification Clause as 
others, but would not object to the second 
reading of the Bill. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer agreed 
in the principle, and recommended the 
proceeding with the Bill. 

The House divided on the original 
Question: Ayes 59; Noes 6; Majority 
53. 


List of the Ayxs. 





dispensed with at present, and when I see 
Government reducing that fund every | 
year, probably my confining myself to a 
protest against the vote may appear a/ 
humbug to the hon. Member, but it does | 
not so seem to me. As to any person 
speaking to me on the subject, I beg to 
tell the hon. Member I would not allow 
any one to interfere with me. Neither 
the hon. Member, nor any other person 
can or shall dictate to me if I choose to 
make any observations in this House. 

Mr. Kearsley: And I beg to tell the 
hon. Member for Middlesex, that no one 
can interfere with me, if I choose to make 
as many observations as I like. And, 
Sir, if there is an infirmity in my sight, 
and I cannot see, I am not to be ridiculed; 
and, Sir, if my sight is not so good, per- 
haps his head is not so cool. I do not 
wish to make personal observations, but I 
will not be put down by the hon. Member 
for Middlesex, whether he stands by the 
side of his right hand, or any body else. 
We are all, Sir, accountable—[‘* Hear !” 
and loud laughter.|—Yes, Sir, we are all 
accountable, and the eyes of the country 
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List of the Nors. 
Blackstone, W. S. Kearsley, J. I. 
Forbes, W. Lefroy, A. 
Foster, C. 8. Lowther, Hon; Col. 


Mr. Arthur Trevor moved that the Bill, 
which was too important to be smuggled 
through the House after one o’clock, 
should be read a second time this day six 
months. He entertained strong objections 
to it, which he wished to be discussed in a 
fuller House. 

The House divided on the original Mo- 
tion: Ayes 58—Noes 5—Majority 53. 

Bill read a second time. 

HOUSE OF LORDS, 

Monday, July 13, 1835. 

MINUTES.] Petitions presented. By Lord BrougHam 

and the Earl of LicHFieLip, from Porto Bello and North 
Berwick, against the Impressment of Seamen.—By the 
same from several Places, against any Grant for Building 
Churches in Scotland; from five Places, against the 
Stamp Duties on Newspapers. 

CorporaTION ComMISSIONERS.—Ex- 
PLANATION.| Lord Brougham said that 
he had to present a Petition from Bridport, 
on the subject of the Municipal Corpora- 
tions; which, however, like some others 
now in his hands on the same subject, had 
better stand over till that measure was be- 
fore their Lordships. He should wish to 
take this opportunity of correcting a state- 
ment in a ministerial print of this morning, 
in which it was stated that he had recom- 
mended Sir Francis Palgrave to be one of 
the Municipal Corporation Commissioners, 
and the appointment of that Gentleman 
was attributed entirely to him. This was 
a mistake. It was true that as Lord Chan- 
cellor he had recommended Sir Francis 
Palgrave, but he did so on the recom- 
mendation of a noble Lord, then a colleague 
of his, and now one of his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters. He had said at the time that Sir 
Francis Palgrave had some antiquarian 
crotchets about him that did not render 
him very fit to be acommissioner. How- 
ever, he was assured that the hon. Gentle- 
man had no such crotchets, and so the 
recommendation was made, but it now ap- 
peared that he had. 

Lord Wharncliffe said, that the Report of 
Sir Francis Palgrave was one of consider- 
able ability, and deserved to be well con- 
sidered by their Lordships. 

Lord Brougham answered, that un- 
doubtedly Sir Francis Palgrave was a man 
of ability and of very considerable learn- 
ing, for whom he felt great respect. 
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Lord Lyndhurst said, that there was 
another Commissioner, Mr. Hogg, who 
did not agree with the Report of the rest, 
and whose reasons it would be important 
to consider, 

Lord Brougham said, that if he knew 
anything of that Gentleman, the reasons 
for his dissent from the other Commis- 
sioners were not what his noble and learned 
Friend seemed to imagine. 


Writ of Certiorarz. 


CounseL For Prisoners.] Lord 
Brougham said, that a Billof considerable 
importance had just been brought from 
the other House, where it had been passed 
by considerable majorities, though in a 
shape rather different from that in which 
it was first introduced. It was to allow 
counsel and attornies to prisoners charged 
with felony; the counsel to address the 
jury, for at present they could only be 
heard by the Court to discuss a point of 
law. He should not now enter into the 
subject more than to say that he approved 
of it generally, but that there were some 
of the details to which he could not give 
his concurrence. He should propose that 
this Bill be now read a first time, and in 
the further progress of it he should wish 
to be guided by their Lordships’ opinion. 

Lord Lyndhurst suggested that the Bill 
should go to the Committee up stairs. 

Lord Brougham saw no disadvantage 
in the plan proposed. There was §« pres- 
sure as to the passing of the Bill ?* this 
moment, for the Circuits were just begin- 
ning, and the Bill could not be passed in 
time to come into operation at the present 
Assizes. He should, therefore, propose 
that it be read a first time now and then 
printed, and read a second time to-morrow 
pro forma, with the understanding that it 
was then to be sent to the Committee up 
stairs, and not to be debated till the Re- 
port was brought up. 

The Bill read a first time. 


Writ or Certiorarti.}] Lord Broug- 
ham said, that his noble and learned Friend, 
the Lord Chief Justice of the Court of 
King’s Bench, was again prevented by his 


judicial duties from being present here, and 


had requested him to say, that instead of 
proposing the amendments he had before 
suggested in this Bill he should adopt a 
different course. He should withdraw the 
present Bill, as, upon consultation with his 
brethren on the bench, he found it would 
be more advantageous to pass a measure 
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in a different shape, but the same in prin- 
ciple. He now, therefore, presented the 
new Bill, and moved that the old one be 
withdrawn. 

Motion agreed to, old Bill withdrawn 
and the new Bill read a first time. 


Procrssions.] Lord Farnham moved 
for a return of all prosecutions ordered 
under the Procession Act in Ireland. He 
did so with the view of finding whether 
the construction put on the Act by the 
noble Viscount opposite, was that which 
the Law Officers of the Crown put on it. 
It was said by the noble Viscount it was 
an essential feature in the Act, that the 
procession should be on the occasion of an 
anniversary, and that the law did not at- 
tach on such processions as did not take 
place on anniversary days. He found that 
the majority of the prosecutions had been 
instituted for processions on anniversary 
days; but he found also that there had 
been some for processions on other occa- 
sions than on anniversaries. He made the 
motion because he thought it was essen- 
tially necessary that the law should be 
known. He wanted to see what the Law 
Officers of the Crown thought of the of- 
fence, and their opinion could be best col- 
lected from the indictments they had pre- 
pared on the subject. He therefore moved 
for a Return of Copies of Bills of Indict- 
ment preferred under this Act, at the assizes 
at Ca.an, for an offence on the 12th July, 
1833; at the assizes at Tyrone, for an of- 
fence on the 19th December, 1833; and 
at the assizes at Londonderry, for an of- 
fence on the Sth February, 1834. The 
first was at an anniversary procession ; the 
others were not so. 

Viscount Melbourne, without saying any 
thing at all about the Return, or what it 
would or would not shew, must take the 
opportunity of declaring that he did not 
agree with the noble Lord, that in order 
to bring processions within the Act, they 
must be on anniversary days. He appre- 
hended that there were general words in 
the Act which covered all other occasions; 
and if there were none, it was evident that 
the Act would be easily evaded, by merely 
fixing a party procession to take place on 
the day before or after any particular an- 
niversary. 

Motion agreed to. 


Post Orrice.] The Duke of Rich- 
mond wished to draw their Lordships’ at- 
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tention for a few moments, to a subject of 
considerable importance. He believed that 
his noble Friend (the Earl of Lichfield) 
would not oppose the production of the 
Return for which he intended to move be- 
fore he sat down; but still he felt it ne- 
cessary to preface his motion with a few 
observations. It was not his intention to 
make any attack whatever on any indi- 
vidual who was not there to defend him- 
self. He thought it would be wrong—he 
thought it would be unjust—he thought it 
would be in bad taste to do so; and he 
also was of opinion that it would be much 
better for the public service, if such a 
course never was resorted to. The object 
he had in moving for the Return which he 
meant to call for was, that it should not 
go forth to the country, that in a period of 
ten years no less a sam of the public 
money than 1,097,000/. was unaccounted 
for in the Post-office department. How 
any individual could have made such a 
statement was to him most surprising. The 
return which he held in his hand, and 
which had been made in pursuance of an 
order of the House of Commons, proved 
that the Gentleman to whom he alluded was 
not correct in the statement which he ‘had 
made elsewhere. The Post-office accounts 
were kept under three heads—the gross 
receipts, the net revenue, and the expense 
of charge. The Gentleman who had made 
the charge said, that the two latter items 
did not come near the amount of the gross 
receipts. But that gentleman should have 
read one single line at the bottom of the 
Return, which would have set him right on 
this point. If he had taken the trouble to 
read that line, he would have found it 
stated—“ that dead and returned letters, 
Parliamentary grants, and other payments 
made on account of national objects were 
not included in that Return.” It was that 
very line, their Lordships would observe, 
that made the whole difference, and he 
could not understand why the hon. Gen- 
tleman had not read that line. The only 
reason which he could assign for the hon. 
gentleman’s stopping short there was (and 
he certainly did not wish to make a charge 
against a person who was absent), but the 
only reason which he could assign for the 
hon. Gentleman’s adopting such a course 
was, that he feared the next line would 
not be found favourable to his argument. 
When the hon. Gentleman brought charges 
against the Postmaster-Generaland against 
the system at large, was it not surprising 
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that he had overlooked the fact laid down 
in the Parliamentary Reports, that during 
the ten years referred to by him the re- 
venue had not sustained any loss by defal- 
cation or arrear on account of any post- 
master in Great Britain? If he had read 
this, it would have shewed him that the 
Post-office during those ten years was not 
quite so badly conducted as he had as- 
serted. He did not stand there to defend 
the Post-office from all the charges which 
the hon. Gentleman had made against it; 
that, he had no doubt, would be success- 
fully done by the noble Earl who was at 
the head of that department. He only 
came forward to shew to the country that 
it was impossible that such a sum as 
1,097,0002. could remain unaccounted for 
without immediate discovery. The Post- 
office was placed under the immediate 
cognizance of the Lords of the Treasury, 
the receiver-general was appointed by that 
body, and all the accounts were submitted 
to the Commissioners of Audit. It was, 
therefore, impossible that there could be a 
defalcation, not of a million but of a single 
shilling, without instant discovery. He 
was now anxious to move for this return, 
in order to show the incorreetness of the 
statement that had been made, being per- 
fectly assured that the details would fully 
prove how the large sum of money said 
not to have been accounted for had been 
expended, The noble Duke concluded by 
moving for ‘‘a return of the gross and net 
revenue, and charges for management of 
the Post-office, for ten years, up to De- 
cember, 1834; together with an account 
of the manner in which the difference be- 
tween the gross receipts and the amount 
of net revenue and charges of manage- 
ment, being 1,097,000/., had been ex- 
pended. 

The Earl of Lichfield said, he certainly 
had no objection to the Motion; on the 
contrary, he was grateful to the noble 
Duke for calling for this return; because 
it gave him an opportunity to make a few 
observations, in order to remove from 
their Lordships’ minds any impression that 
might have been made by the statement 
which had been delivered elsewhere. 
He did not object to the perseverance 
which had been shewn by the hon. Gentle- 
man in investigating, as fully as possible, 
the affairs of the Post-office; he thought 
that the hon. Member in question had a 
right to do so. Indeed, if the 1-10th of 
the abuses which he alleged really existed 
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in the Post-office system, the hon. Mem- 
ber would have been guilty of a gross 
dereliction of his duty if he had not 
brought the subject forward. What he 
did complain of however was, that the 
hon. Gentleman had not procured better 
information on the subject, and made 
himself more master of it before he intro- 
duced charges which he (the Earl of 
Lichfield) had no hesitation in saying had 
not the least foundation in fact. One of 
the first charges had relation to the ob- 
jectionable manner in which the duties of 
the department were performed. It was 
asserted that all communications between 
the Postmaster-General and the Secretary 
were carried on in writing, and not per- 
sonally, as they ought to be. He could 
only say, that while he had held the office 
of Postmaster-General he had continually 
attended, and all his recommendations 
had been punctually followed. The 
same thing, he believed, might be averred 
with reference to the noble Marquess 
(Conyngham) his predecessor in the office 
—a fact which was borne out by the 
Commissioners of revenue inquiry. So far 
for the charge of want of personal com- 
munication with the Secretary. Here he 
could not help complaining of the language 
which the hon. Gentleman had indulged in 
when he made charges against a most 
meritorious public servant—Sir Francis 
Freeling. If that eminent individual 
were guilty of any of the offences imputed 
to him in the statement made by the hon. 
Gentleman, he certainly would be totally 
unfit to hold the office which he had filled 
for so many years. He had not the 
smallest hesitation, however, in asserting 
that the statement was not borne out by 
the facts. During the short time which 
he (the Earl of Lichfield) had held the 
situation of Postmaster-General, he had 
learned to appreciate the truly valuable 
services of Sir Francis Freeling. That 
individual had been for 50 years in 
the service of his country, and during 
that time he had exerted himself faithfully, 
industriously, and, he would add, most 
successfully, in the discharge of his 
duties. It had been attempted to place 
the merits of Mr. Palmer above those of 
Sir Francis Freeling. Now, in 1793, when 
Mr. Palmer left the office, the revenue 
amounted only to 705,0002.; whereas, in 
1834, it had reached 2,579,0007. How 
was this enormous increase of the revenue 
to be accounted for? Why, by the en- 
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larged accommodation afforded to the 
public, in consequence of the great im- 
provements made in the Post-office system 
by Sir Francis Freeling, which made the 
correspondence throughout the country 
more secure and more easy. As to the 
extraordinary misrepresentation made by 
the hon. Gentleman alluded to, with 
reference to a sum of 1,097,000, unac- 
counted for, it was hardly necessary to 
trouble their Lordships with a single 
observation on such an extravagant 
assertion. Still, however, when charges 
of this kind were gravely sent forth, he 
feared that a great number of people 
might be led to think that there was some 
foundation for them. But the difference 
between the gross receipts and the net 
revenue and the cost for management was 
at once accounted for, when it was under- 
stood that large outgoings were not 
included in the charge for management, 
those outgoings amounting exactly to the 
sum which it was said had not been 
accounted for. Then came a charge of 
embezzlement of the public money to the 
amount of 2,500/., which was charged 
for greasing and keeping wheels in repair. 
That sum, the hon. Gentleman stated, 
he was quite sure, never found its way 
beyond the walls of St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 
Now, this sum was really expended in the 
manner stated. ‘To insure the safety of 
the mail-coaches, it was thought necessary 
to examine them every day, in order to 
ascertain, when they came into town, that 
they were in a fit state to go out of town 
again. Hence this expense, which was 
the only charge for mail-coaches that the 
public was subjected to. The rest was 
defrayed by those who entered into the 
contract. Complaint was also made of 
the Return to the order of the House of 
Commons relative to the money-order 
office. The Return was, that the office 
was a private establishment, and that no 
information could be given respecting it. 
The fact was as stated—it was a private 
establishment. It was asserted, that it 
had been set on foot with a view to 
economy, to enable individuals to send 
money free of expense to different parts of 
the empire. No such intention was ever 
entertained. The object of the office was 
to give security to poor people when 
sending small sums to their relations or 
friends. That object had been fully 
answered, and poor people were secured 
from those losses to which otherwise they 
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would perhaps be subjected. If their 
Lordships, however, could adopt any other 
plan by which money might be remitted 
with equal safety, and ata less expense, 
those who were at the head of the depart- 
ment would at once adopt it. Again, the 
hon. Gentleman had asked why the 
country should be burdened with an ex- 


pense of 30,0002. a-year on account of 


mail-coaches? No such burden existed. 
The coaches under the contract were not 
Is. expense to the country beyond the 
2,500/. to which he had already adverted. 
He had no doubt that the papers now 
moved for, and the statement made by 
his noble Friend, would place _ this 
subject in its true light. Certainly, an 
establishment which had enjoyed and did 
enjoy, the confidence of the country, 
ought not to be charged with errors for 
which there was no foundation whatever, 

Lord Wallace wished the Post-office to 
be clear of suspicion, and was happy to 
say that the explanation of the noble 
Duke had been, to his mind, perfectly 
satisfactory. He had, indeed, previously 
expected some such elucidation, and he 
was glad that it had been made, for 
without it the matter would have been 
subject to much misapprehension. He 
did not defend what had been stated in 
another place; indeed he perfectly agreed 
that many of the charges that had been 
brought forward were completely erro- 
neous. With respect to the explanation 
given by the noble Earl, as to the Money- 
order office, he begged to say that in his 
opinion that office was a great public ac- 
commodation. He quite agreed with the 
noble Lord (the Postmaster-General) that 
mail coaches did not, in point of fact, cost 
the country a single shilling. With regard 
to some details connected with the Post- 
office, he believed that his views and those 
of the noble Duke near him were somewhat 
at variance; but they differed only on 
points upona discussion of which he felt it 
unnecessary to enter. He anticipated the 
most beneficial effects from the labours of 
the Commission which had been appoint- 
ed to investigate the subject. He was 
satisfied that that Commission would bear 
in mind the principle on which the insti- 
tution of the Post-office had been 
established, as well as the purposes which 
it was meant to answer. He should 
detain their Lordships no further than to 
express his sincere conviction that what- 
ever alterations: or amendments in the 
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system were made by this Commission, 
they would have no other effect than that 
of promoting the comfort, satisfaction, and 
commercial interests of the whole commu- 
nity. 

Lord Maryborough thought it unneces- 
sary to add a word, with respect to the 
general management of the Post-office, to 
the very satisfactory statement which had 
been made by the noble Duke and noble 
Lord, the Postmaster-General. It would 
unquestionably be a work ofsupererogation 
for him to enter into any further defence 
of the general principles on which the 
departments of the Post-office were con- 
ducted. He had, however, another ob- 
ject in addressing their Lordships on that 
occasion, and that was, to endeavour to 
do justice to those officers who had served 


under him while he had held the office of 


Postmaster-General. He found, by a 
Report of a speech which had been spoken 
by a noble Lord (Lord Lowther) in another 
place, that it had been stated that whilst 
he (Lord Maryborough) had been Post- 
master-General, the “ officers under him 
had shown great reluctance and obstinacy 
in giving information tofthe Commissioners 
appointed to inquire intothe Post-Office ; 
that they had, in fact, set the Commission 
at defiance.” This extract he had taken 
from the speech of the noble Lord to 
whom he had alluded, but which, from 
the expressions used in it, he could not 
consider to be altogether correctly re- 
ported. In answer to the charge which it 
conveyed, he should only say that when 
he held the office of Postmaster-General, 
he felt it his duty to make it generally 
known to the officers, that they were 
bound to give every information which 
was required by the Commissioners, to 
comply cheerfully with their suggestions ; 
in fact, to go hand in hand with them, in 
the inquiry, and act in every respect in 
compliance with their wishes. He felt 
pleasure in being enabled to state that 
whilst he remained in office there was not 
the slightest complaint of any obstinacy 
being shown by the officers, or of a deter- 
mination exhibited by any one of the 
officers to withhold any information which 
they possessed. On the contrary, he had 
every reason to believe that every infor- 
mation which could be required was readily 
given, every return asked for was as soon as 
possible supplied, and the greatest anxiety 
evinced by every person in the department 
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to forward, as far as lay in his power, the 
object of the Commission. Under these 
circumstances he certainly felt very great 
surprise when he read the statement 
which had been put forward in another 
place, and to which he had already 
directed their Lordships’ attention. But 
in order to see whether there was even 
any ostensible ground for such a charge, 
he had that day taken pains to make 
every inquiry into the subject, and he 
found that thirty precepts had been issued 
by the Commissioners, and that seven or 
eight of the officers of the Post-Office 
had been examined before the Commis- 
sioners. He stated to them what had 
been mentioned in another place, and 
asked them whether, in their examination 
before the Commissioners, any expression 
had fallen from the Commissioners, 
which could lead them to __ believe 
that the impression on their minds was, 
that they (the officers) had shown any 
backwardness or disinclination to give 
every information in their power to the 
Commissioners? They answered that 
they felt convinced that they gave the 
Commissioners the most perfect satisfac- 
tion, and that they had not made use of a 
single expression which could lead them 
to a contrary opinion. He _ perfectly 
agreed with the observation which had 
been made by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer on the occasion when the noble 
Lord, to whom he had before alluded, 
delivered the speech, and from which he 
had already read. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
then remarked, that if the noble Lord 
found any disinclination on the part of any 
of the officers to afford the requisite in- 
formation to the Commissioners, he was 
bound to take such steps as would enable 
the Government to dismiss the individual 
who was guilty of such reprehensible 
conduct. He concurred fully in that 
opinion; and so far as he was himself 
concerned, he could only say, that if the 
noble Lord had brought forward any 
charge of this description before, he should 
have taken care to examine it most closely, 
and if the explanation made by the 
officer against whom it was preferred was 
not satisfactory to him (Lord Maryborough) 
and the Commissioners, he should have 
had him immediately removed, But was 


it not a most extraordinary thing that if 
these officers had acted as was described 
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not a word on the subject had ever been 
mentioned to the head of the department. 
He had felt it to be his duty to offer this 
justification of the conduct of the officers 
who had acted under him; and after 
what he had stated he left it to their 
Lordships to decide whether the im- 
putations which had been cast upon them 
were well founded. He must also beg of 
his noble Friend (Lord Rosslyn, we be- 
lieve), who was at that time head of the 
Commission, to state whether the slightest 
opposition had been offered to the pro- 
gress of the inquiry. If his noble Friend 
should corroborate his statement he did 
not think it would be necessary to say 
more to exonerate the officers from all 
blame. He had, as he before said, 
studiously avoided going into any detail 
on this subject; but he felt that he should 
be acting unjustly, and neglecting to fulfil 
his duty to the public, if he did not 
notice the manner in which a_ public 
officer, a man of integrity, ability, and 
zeal (he alluded to Sir Francis Freeling) 
had been spoken of in another place. It 
appeared to him that the object of the 
general statement made elsewhere by an 
hon. Gentleman was, to lay the grounds 
for the dismissal of Sir Francis Freeling ; 


but he (Lord Maryborough) had looked 
in vain for a single specific fact in the 
whole address which could warrant such a 


proceeding. The whole tenor of the 
speech seemed to be directed to the end 
of impressing on the public mind that 
this worthy man was not fit for his office, 
and to make the public believe that it 
was desirable he should be removed. 
When, however, he came to examine the 
whole of the hon. Member’s case, what 
direct charges did he find in it? None, 
It was not pretended that Sir Francis 
Freeling had been guilty of peculation, of 
disobedience of orders, of showing undue 
favour, that he had been guilty of any 
one act which could be charged against a 
public officer, as a dereliction of his duty. 
All the nominal charges against him re- 
solved themselves into this:—that he had 
contrived to arrogate to himself all the 
powers of the Postmaster-General, and 
that he had used the trust thus acquired in 
such a way as to render him fit for the 
possession of his office. He could only 
state how he (Lord Maryborough) himself 
felt and acted when he undertook the 
duties of the Postmaster-General. When 
he found such a man as Sir Francis Free- 
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ling in the situation of Secretary, he did 
not hesitate to avow that he should have 
displayed a want of common sense and 
honesty if he had not endeavoured to 
make every use he possibly could of his 
experience and talents in the management 
of the department over which he was 
placed. He took his assistance and ad- 
vice on all occasions ; he called to his aid 
his experience of fifty years; his talents 
almost unequalled, and his assiduity never 
surpassed, When he spoke of the mental 
powers of Sir Francis Freeling, he hoped 
that he might be allowed to state it as his 
opinion that his faculties (which were 
elsewhere said to be in a state of decay) 
were in as full vigour, and as capable of 
exertion, in almost any department, as 
those of any of their Lordships. It had 
been next stated by the hon. Gentleman, 
that the Postmasters-General were under 
the complete control of the Secretary ; 
that Sir Francis Freeling made any state- 
ment he pleased, which the Postmaster- 
General took for granted, and acted on 
without giving it any further consideration. 
He would honestly state to their Lord- 
ships how he, and he made no doubt, his 
predecessors, had proceeded in this re- 
spect. He perfectly agreed with a noble 
Lord opposite, who stated that it was not 
only the duty of the Postmaster-General 
to hold close and constant intercourse 
with his Secretary; but if he desired to 
perform his duty strictly and efficiently, 
he was bound to act and examine for 
himself in the department over which he 
was placed. There were, however, fre- 
quently matters of the greatest moment to 
be quickly considered ; a variety of papers 
to be looked into narrowly, which the 
Secretary made his observations upon, and 
submitted to the Postmaster-General. So 
far from thinking this a vicious, he con- 
sidered it (if the Postmaster-General did 
his duty) an admirable mode of proceeding. 
During the whole time that he was Post- 
master-General, as well as during the 
period which his predecessors held office, 
every paper which belonged to any case 
was sent to the Postmaster-General by 
the Secretary, with a minute explaining 
his views, and sometimes conveying his 
opinion in very positive terms. If the 
Postmaster-General signed his name to 
the minute, and there was an end of the 
matter, there might be some ground for 
the attack which had been made on the 
Secretary. But if it were found that the 
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Postmaster-General read every paper 
which was sent to him—that he some- 
times had fifty or sixty sheets in a single 
packet to examine—and that he always 
came to a decision on his own judgment; 
if such, he repeated, were ascertained to 
be the facts, then the charge which had 
been so boldly urged against the Secretary 
must of itself fall to the ground. He 
could himself state that many such cases 
had come under his own cognizance, in 
some of which he had given a directly 
contrary judgment to that which the 
Secretary had expressed; and he was 
proud to add, which was much to Sir 
Francis Freeling’s credit, that whenever 
he differed from that Gentleman, he had 
invariably shown the strongest inclination 
to come into the views of the Post-master- 
General. But taking the charge of the 
hon. Gentleman at its fullest extent, it 
only amounted to this—that the Post- 
masters-General had so neglected their 
duty as to enable him to assume an 
authority over them. Who, then, was 
to blame? Surely, if there were any 
delinquents in the case, they were the 
Postmasters-General. The hon. Gentle- 
man, in expatiating on the extraordinary 
degree of power which the Secretary ob- 
tained over the Postmasters-General, went 
the length of saying, that the Postmasters- 
General were the “apprentices” of the 
Secretary; and he added, that if he (Lord 
Maryborough) had remained long enough 
in office, there was a chance of his be- 
coming a man of business. Now, in the 
first place, he must be permitted to say, 
that if the word apprentice, as it had been 
used by the hon. Gentleman, was to be 
taken in its strict sense—that is, a person 
prepared to yield implicit obedience to a 
master—to him it was perfectly inapplica- 
ble. If, however, the hon. Gentleman 
meant it in this sense—that acting under 
such a man as Sir Francis Freeling he 
was more likely to become a man of busi- 
ness, he fully admitted the justice of the 
observation. He unquestionably must 
admit that the charge of infirmity which 
the hon. Member had not neglected to 
bring against him was well founded. With 
respect to his qualifications for business, 
he could not forget that he had been many 
years in important offices, that he had had 
a great deal of labour to perform, and that 
if he had not become a man of business 
from this experience, he despaired of ever 
attaining to that distinction. He felt it 
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would be a disgrace to England if such a 
man as Sir Francis Freeling was to suffer 
in public estimation—if he were to be 
driven ignominiously from his station in 
consequence of the vague statements which 
had been made against him, He had only 
to express a hope, that whatever change 
was made in the Post-office—whatever 
new system was adopted by the Govern- 
ment, that the services of this great man 
would be secured to this institution, for 
they were the best guarantee for its utility 
and permanence. He should only allude 
to one more of the various statements 
which had been made by the hon. Gen- 
tleman to whom he had so often referred, 
and that was, the declaration which he 
made, that letters containing money were 
generally stopped, the envelopes burned, 
and the money put into the pockets of 
the officers. Now, to show how unlikely 
such a practice was, it would be only 
necessary for him to remind their Lord- 
ships that an oath against doing anything 
of this kind was taken by every Postmaster- 
General, and that, moreover, it was con- 
sidered by the law in the light of felony, 
with the punishment of death. The hon. 
Gentleman had stated, that he could prove 
such acts to have been done. If this 
were so, and the hon. Gentleman had 
neglected to institute or to give his evi- 
dence in prosecutions for this offence, he 
(Lord Maryborough) very much doubted 
whether he should not be considered ac- 
cessory to felony, and it would not at all 
surprise him if Mr. Peacock, the Solicitor 
to the Post-office (whom the hon. Gentle- 
man castigated in one part of his speech 
and praised in another) were to take such 
steps as would persuade him that he had 
neglected his duty in conniving, as it 
were, at a breach of the law. 

The Duke of Wellington was of opinion 
that this discussion had proceeded far 
enough, particularly as it all rested on the 
reports of a discussion in another place, 
which reports might not, perhaps, be ex- 
ceedingly correct. He was not astonished 
that the noble Lord (Maryborough) had 
felt surprised at a speech which had been 
attributed to a noble Lord elsewhere; but 
he (the Duke of Wellington) was perfectly 
convinced that that noble Lord must have 
been misrepresented. 

Lord Rosslyn was perfectly ready to 
bear testimony to the promptitude with 
which the officers at the Post-office had 
acted in promoting the objects of the 
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Commissioners. Had they, indeed, acted 
otherwise, or offered the least resistance, 
it would have been unpardonable in him if 
he had not taken the most prompt and 
immediate steps to meet it. 

The Duke of Richmond said, that there 
was one more Return for which he felt 
bound to move. In doing so, he wished 
to express his full and entire concurrence 
in every thing which had been said by the 
noble Lord (Maryborough) relative to the 
conduct and character of Sir Francis 
Freeling. He could add to the eulogies 
which had already been pronounced on 
him, that, when he (the Duke of Rich- 
mond) came into office, he had many 
changes to propose which went directly 
contrary to the old system and ancient 
prejudices existing under it; and he was 
bound to say, that no man could co- 
operate more zealously and energetically 
in carrying those changes into effect than 
Sir Francis Freeling. He rose now to 
revert to the Return for which he proposed 
to move. It had been said, that there were 
a great many married women Postmis- 
tresses, whom he had dismissed. He cer- 
tainly had done so in many cases, because 
there was a great danger of defaulters, and 
a great difficulty in recovering the public 


money, whilst married women were allow- 
ed to be Postmistresses generally through- 


out the country. He saw no such objec- 
tion, however, to the appointment of re- 
spectable widows, in small towns, where 
the duties were light, the salaries 102. or 
112. a-year, and the letters not, perhaps, 
amounting to fifty within that period. 
Yet it was urged against him, as an incon- 
sistency, that he opposed the appointment 
of the former, and showed a disposition to 
favour the latter description of Postmis- 
tresses. Now, with respect to the charge 
of his use of patronage, which had been 
made against him, he believed it was very 
well known that the Treasury had the 
whole of the patronage of the Post-office. 
He brought the subject of patronage, as 
exercised by the Treasury, under the 
notice of Lord Spencer, and called his 
attention to the fact that many meritorious 
officers had passed many years in the 
general department of London, whose 
salaries were large, and their retiring 
allowances, from the length of their ser- 
vices, considerable. He had suggested to 
his noble Friend that, instead of giving up 
the whole of this patronage to the Trea- 
sury, which was going a little too far, such 
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officers as those to whom he had alluded, 
should be appointed Postmasters in thegreat 
towns throughout the country, wherever 
a vacancy worth their acceptance might 
occur. Thus the services of useful and 
efficient officers would be secured to the 
public, and large salaries and retiring 
allowances saved. He did not wish to 
speak on a matter in which he was per- 
sonally concerned, but he might, he 
hoped, be allowed to say, that the first 
office, with respect to which he had 
carried this principle into operation, was 
that of the town of Brighton, to which his 
brother, as Member for the county, had 
the privilege of recommending a person, 
but to which, when a vacancy had oc- 
curred, he had appointed an individual 
who had served an apprenticeship of 
thirty years in the establishment of Lon- 
don. He would only say, in conclusion, 
that if any man in the House of Com- 
mons or in the country thought that he 
had committed a single job during the 
time that he held office, or neglected to 
have performed a single duty. Which he 
was bound to perform, he called on that 
Gentleman to petition that House or the 
other House of Parliament, in order to put 
him on his trial. He defied the hon. 
Gentleman who had already preferred 
charges against him, or any other person, 
to bring forward any proof that he had 
violated those obligations which he owed, 
not only to the public, but to his Sove- 
reign, for having appointed him, and to 
Earl Grey for having recommended him, 
to the office he had the honour to hold. 
He concluded by moving for the Return of 
the number of married women who held 
the office of Postmistresses in the years 
1830, 1831, 1832, and 1833. 
Return ordered. 


— ers re8 rh pene — 


NOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, July 13, 1835. 


MinvutEs.] Bill. Read a third time:—Seamen Enlistment ; 
Offences against the Person; Agra Government.—Read a 
second time :— Real Property. 

Petitions presented. By Sir Joun Hoprousr, from the 
Postmasters of Nottingham, against the Post-Horse Duty. 
—By Sir RonaLD Fer@uson, from Nottingham, for the 
Repeal of the Poor-Law Amendment Act.—By Mr. R. 
HFATHCoTE, and Mr. J. P. B. CutcuestEr, from Henly, 
Shelton, and Barnstaple, for the Repeal of the Duty on 
Newspaper Stamps. —By Mr. Hurst, from Horsham, 
for the Repeal of the Duty on Spirit Licenses.—By Mr. 
JAMES OsWALD, from Glasgow, for an Alteration of the 
Law regarding Tonnage Admeasurement ; also against any 
Alteration in the Timber Duties.~-By Mr. FResHFiELD, 
from the Society of Attornies, Proctors, &e,, for the 
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Repeal of the Duty on Attornies Certificates.—By Messrs. 
BRUEN, RANDALL PLUNKETT, and an{Hon MEMBER, 
from several Places,—in Support of the Protestant 
Church of Ireland.—By Dr. BowrinG,” from the Hand- 
loom Weavers of Kilmarnock, for a Board of Trade.—By 
Mr. SHARMAN CRAWFORD, Mr. O'CONNELL, and an 
Hon. Member, from four Places,—against 'Tithes.—By 
Mr. P. B. THompson, Mr. Hoce, and two Hon. MEMBERS, 
from several Places, against Parts of the Municipal Cor- 
porations’ Bill.—By Mr. Richarp Hearucore and Mr. 
KeMyss TynrTe, from Stoke-upon-Trent and Yeovil, 
in favour of, and by Lord Sanpon, from Liverpool, 
against the above Bill. 


Drocuepa Execrion.| Mr. O’Con- 
nell presented a Petition from A. C. 
O’Dwyer, Esq., late Member for the 
town of Drogheda, complaining of the 
present state of the Election Law, under 
which his election for the town of Drog- 
heda had recently been declared void. 
The petitioner, after setting forth the 
grounds upon which he thought a general 
legislative measure necessary, earnestly 
prayed the House not to allow the present 
Session to pass away without the adoption 
of some measure calculated to prevent 
the recurrence of those instances of in- 
justice, of one of which he conceived that 
he had now a right to complain. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman expressed 
his full concurrence with the petitioner, 
that he had much reason to complain, 
and he was sure of this, at least, that no 
lawyer in Ireland would consider that the 
qualification of Mr. O'Dwyer, against 
which the Committee had decided, was 
otherwise than good and sufficient. The 
point upon which the Committee decided 
against the election ofthe petitioner was this 
—could a person holding a lease for three 
lives, with a clause of perpetual renewal, 
grant a qualification to a fourth person for 
his life? Now the Committee, contrary to 
the opinion of some lawyers who were 
members of it, and clearly against the 
opinion of what the petitioner was pleased 
to call some of the highest legal opinions 
in Ireland, decided that the grant to Mr. 
O’Dwyer did not constitute a sufficient 
estate to form the qualification for the re- 
presentative of a borough in that House. 
Let it be recollected that the Act did not 
require a strictly legal estate, but expressly 
declared that an estate in equity was 
equally good; and Lord Redesdale had 
decided that a lessee holding such a lease 
was dispunishable of waste; in fact, 
he treated him, and so had he always 
been treated in Ireland, as the inheritor. 
The petitioner, therefore, conceived that 
the decision of the Committee was illegal ; 
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at the same time that nothing was further 
from his wish than to impeach the honour 
or integrity of the Committee. The peti- 
tioner then called the attention of the 
House to the fact that he had 320 votes, 
while his opponent, the hon. Gentleman 
opposite, had only 131, giving him a ma- 
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jority of 189; that, therefore, the hon. 


Member who had been declared duly 
elected, did, in point of fact, represent the 
minority, and not the majority. For these 
reasons the petitioner prayed the House 
that it wonld pass an Act regulating the 
election of Members of Parliament. 

Mr. Williams Wynn considered the pre- 
sent petition in the nature of an appeal 
from the decision of the Committee. 
L** No, no.”] It brought charges against 
the Committee. ‘That Committee, as all 
non. Members must know, exercised its 
powers under the authority of an Act of 
Parliament; it exercised a power which 
the House did not possess, and if every 
party against whose claim a Committee 
were to decide possessed the privilege of 
coming before that House, and protesting 
against the decision as erroneous, he 
wished to know what the members of the 
Committee were to do? Were they, in 
every instance, to get up in their places in 
Parliament and say they were right, and 
defend their decisiou? {f the House 
were to sanction that, it would amount to 
a denial and repudiation of the principle 
which took the power of decision from the 
great body of the House, and placed it in 
the hands of a Committee. In his opin- 
ion, it was not competent to any petitioner, 
addressing that House, to question the 
decision of an Election Committee. 

Mr. O’ Connell :—tThe right hon. Mem- 
ber could not have understood what he 
said, or else he could not have made 
those objections. If the right hon. Mem- 
ber did understand what he (Mr. O’Con- 
nell) had said, his objections would lead to 
the most monstrous mischief. This peti- 
tion prayed for legislative relief prospect- 
ively, and had no connection whatever 
with the recent election. It did not im- 
peach, in the slightest degree, the seat of 
the present hon. Member for Drogheda, 
nor did it impeach the integrity of the 
Committee. On the contrary, it set up a 
point of law, and complained that the 
Committee had decided on that point, 
taking it for granted that the Committee 
had decided rightly. But the petitioner 
further prayed legislative relief from this 
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law. There was no appeal from this Com 
mittee, and the law so laid down would be 
taken as a precedent by other Committees; 
and, under these circumstances, the only 
remedy was to come to that House for 
legislative relief. This decision was un- 
expected, and was contrary to the opinion 
of the legal men most conversant with 
those matters; but this petition did not 
impeach the legality of the decision, or 
integrity of the Committee, but merely 
prayed that the House would legislate on 
the subject. 

Mr. Wynn said, the petition distinctly 
questioned the legality of the judgment. 
The House had no authority to pronounce 
whether the Committee had or had not 
decided rightly. They could only legis- 
late for the future. The petitioner alleged 
‘that he was prepared to prove that the 
decision which had removed him from his 
seat, and which had deprived his consti- 
tuents of their representative, was illegal.” 
Now, he would ask, was not this a direct 
impeachment of the legality of the de- 
cision’ They might as well say, that all 
election petitions should be decided by 
a majority of the House, as in the time of 
Sir Robert Walpole, who said that, in his 
eyes, the merit of the petitioner established 
the validity of the petition. 

Mr. Warburton observed that the House 
were not much in the habit of considering 
the language of petitions with such extreme 
strictness as there appeared a disposition 
to practise on the present occasion. It 
appeared to him that the petitioner said 


this—‘* the Committee having decided in 


favour of the hon. Gentleman who now 
represents Drogheda, their decision makes 
him legally the Member.” But the Com- 
mittee were mistaken in the law of the 
case. Committees so constituted were 
particularly liable to such mistakes; and, 
he, therefore, prayed the House to pro- 
vide a legislative remedy for the future. 
If they rejected the present petition, they 
would shut the door to a class of com- 
plaints, to which, in his opinion, they 
were bound to give attentive consideration ; 
and they would go further—they would, 
in effect, declare that the law which go- 
verned Election Committees was quite per- 
fect, although, in private, hon. Members 
did not scruple to pronounce upon them 
unqualified condemnation, The House 
could not have forgotten the case of Mr. 
Halcomb, who, having given an imperfect 
description of his qualification, applied 
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for, and obtained leave, to correct that 
description. Yet here was a decision 
directly opposite. The complaints against 
Election Committees were universal; it 
was, therefore, high time that election 
petitions should be referred to some other 
tribunal. There might, he thought, be 
three or four standing Committees ap- 
pointed, perhaps by the Speaker, with an 
eminent lawyer to preside at their sittings, 
and inform them what the law really was; 
and moreover, they should not deliberate 
in any case with closed doors; the public 
should not only know their decision, but 
the grounds upon which it was made. 

Colonel Wood said, that as the only 
Member of the Committee who happened 
to be in the House, he thought it incum- 
bent on him to say a few words. He 
would not, however, enter at all on the 
abstract merits of the case, as it was not 
his wish to cause any extended discussion ; 
but he would say, that never did a Com- 
mittee sit more fully impressed with a 
sense of the extreme difficulty of the case 
brought before them, and who were more 
anxious to do justice to it to the full 
extent of the oath which they had taken. 
The question which the Committee had 
had to decide was this, whether a person 
having a lease for the lives of two other 
persons, could grant to a third person an 
estate for his life, such as would constitute 
the qualification required by the Act. Had 
this been an English case, there would not 
have been a moment’s doubt about it in 
the Committee; but there had been an 
Irish Act passed, giving leases held in 
perpetuity the character of a freehold ; 
and the Committee had decided that, in 
the present case, although the qualification 
did approach in its nature to a freehold, it 
was not exactly of that kind which the 
Act required. 

Mr. Sheil supported the prayer of the 
petition. What it said was, that although 
the decision of the Committee was incon- 
trovertible, its judgment was not infallible. 
It had nothing to do with the sitting 
Member ; its object was simply an amend- 
ment of the law, to be applied to future 
elections. It was a singular feature in the 
case, that the only lawyer in the Com- 
mittee, the person who might naturally 
be supposed to possess the soundest judg- 
ment in points of law coming under its 
decision, was clearly of opinion that Mr. 
O’Dwyer’s qualification was a perfect one. 
In Ireland, leases renewable for ever had 
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ever been considered as a good qualifi- 
cation. There was no attempt in the, 
petition to impugn the integrity of the 
gentlemen composing the Committee ; and | 
if it were not received, it would be almost | 
tantamount to saying that the Grenville | 
Act, with all its deficiencies, was never to | 
be interfered with. 
Colonel Perceval agreed with the hon. | 
Member who had just spoken, that some 
alteration should be made in the mode of 
deciding election petitions. He could not | 
go the length of the hon. Member for | 
Tipperary, who asserted that a lease of 
lives, renewable for ever, was equivalent to | 
a perpetuity. He was no lawyer, however, | 
and would not dispute the point. With | 
regard to the introduction by the hon. and | 
learned Member for Dublin of the account | 
of the majority and minority for the can- | 


| 


didates, he thought it highly improper. | 


\ 


Although he had stated the number voting | 
for the unseated candidate, he had omitted | 
to state, that between two and three hun- 
dred had been deterred by intimidation 
from coming to vote for his hon. Friend, 
and that 116 who voted against him were 
coerced so to vote, contrary to their 
better judgment. Elections in Ireland 
should be regulated differently from what 
they were, for there existed at present in 
that country an influence which it was 
impossible to contend with, which it was 
difficult to come at, but which most effec- 
tually coerced those opposed to it in 
opinion, It was incumbent on the Par- 
liament to do something to remedy this 
evil. As the law stood, a man might go 
to the hustings with a consciousness of 
success, which, notwithstanding, would | 
be defeated by the operation of that | 
unseen influence, and the effect of the | 
underhand dealing resorted to further 
its ends. The Legislature should also 
amend the defect of qualification, and 
correct the evils which flowed from it. In 
his opinion, a qualification should be made 
available for the debts and expenses of a 
Member, even while in Parliament, other- 
wise there would be a perpetual recurrence 
of the humbug exercised every day. He 
thought the House far too liberal in 
fixing the amount of qualification; at 
all events, far too liberal in the practice 





which existed respecting it, With respect | 


to the petition before the House, he 


should only say, that, as in his opinion, it 
implied an imputation on the Committee, 
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Mr. Henry Grattan denied, that there 
had been any intimidation practised to- 
wards the opposite party by the electors 
who voted for the petitioner. It was true, 
that a great number of electors did not 
vote, but it was because they saw the 
overwhelming amount of votes to counter- 
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| balance them, not because they were pre- 


vented from doing it. He admitted, that 
there was, as the hon. Member for Sligo 
remarked, an influence at work in Ireland ; 
but it was an influence solely arising from 
the universal feeling of the people. The 
hon. Member had charged the party who 
supported the late Member for Drogheda 
with practising intimidation ; but he (Mr. 
Grattan) could charge the other party in 
the late election for Meath with parading 
about with weapons in their hands, headed 
by a Protestant clergyman armed with 
pistols. It was the general opinion of 
Irish lawyers, that a tenure for life in Ire- 
land was equivalent, as far as regarded 
the validity of Parliamentary qualification, 
to a fee-simple in England. With respect 
to the last assertion of the hon. and gallant 
Member for Sligo, that the petition should 
be rejected on the grounds that it im- 
peached the decision of the Committee 
who tried the former petition, he had only 
to observe, that if his doctrine were to be 
adopted, no petition against the decision 
of a Committee could ever be presented 
to that House. He trusted the House 
would take into consideration the mode of 
appointing Committees, and secure the 
rights of individuals as well as the rights 
of Parliament. 

Mr. Randall Plunkett begged to give 
the most unqualified contradiction to the 
assertion of the hon. Member for Meath, 
that he had exerted the influence of force 
in the late Meath election, or that he had 
attempted on that occasion to overpower 
the exercise of the franchise by violence 
and intimidation. He also begged to state, 
that he need never have expended the 
money, and time, and trouble he had, to 
obtain a seat for that county, if he chose to 
have recourse to equal violence with that 
manifested by the hon. Member’s sup- 
porters. There was another allegation of 
the hon. Member to which he was happy 
to have it in his power to give a distinct 
and unqualified denial also; it was that 
which charged a Protestant clergyman 
with heading an armed mob, himself armed 
with pistols. Nosuch thing ever occurred, 
or could occur, among the respectabfe 
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Protestant clergy of that county; besides 
which, the Magistrates were on the spot, 
and no body of men could be more active 
and more determined to do their duty. 
With respect to the majority of the late 
Member for Drogheda, he should only 
say, that in a constituency of 596 voters, 
145 were prevented from coming in to 
vote by the system of intimidation which 
had been practised towards them. 

Mr. Henry Grattan wished to know 
whether it was not the fact, that the High- 
sheriff of the county, Sir Marcus Somer- 
ville, had disarmed an Orangeman in tlie 
County Court-house on the day of the 
election; and whether swords had not 
been taken from them ? 

Mr. Robinson deprecated discussion on 
these subjects. He should vote for the 
reception of the petition, because it would 
have the effect of bringing the subject of 
Election-law under the notice of the 
House. It was objected to Election Com- 
mittees that the Members composing them 
were generally ignorant of the law, and 
the objection was in most cases a good 
one. But there wasa still stronger ob- 


jection to them in the fact that they were 
improper judges, as it was universally 


admitted that party spirit influenced them. 
When he reminded hon. Members, that 
in the phraseology of the House, a Com- 
mittee was termed ‘a good one,” or “a 
bad one,” according as the political opinion 
of the majority of its Members were in 
accordance with or contrary to those of 
the individuals petitioned against, he 
believed he need hardly mention any 
stronger circumstance to condemn them. 
In the course of the present Session, he 
(Mr. Robinson) had received a printed 
circular, calling on him, on the supposition 
of his entertaining certain political opin- 
ions, to attend the House when Election 
Committees were to be ballotted for; to 
the end, he presumed, that he might in 
that, as in other respects, give his aid to the 
party calling on him, He trusted that 
whatever might be the immediate result 
of the petition before the House, it would 
have the effect of inducing some improve- 
ment in the constitution of Parliamentary 
Committees. As it existed at present 
they were a disgrace to the House and an 
injustice to the country. 

Mr. Lechmere Charlton should vote for 
the reception of the petition, if it were 
only to place Committees of the House 
on a more respectable footing than they 
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were at present; and to put a stop to the 
scandalous practices which avowedly ex- 
isted. He would be understood, however, 
to cast no imputation on the Committee 
alluded to in the petition, for the reason 
that he knew nothing whatever of them, 
or of the proceedings which gave rise to 
it. 

Mr. Charles Buller begged to remind 
the House, that he had a Motion for the 
alteration of Election Committees on the 
paper of the House; and he hoped that 
he should have the advantage of their 
votes as an additional proof of the indig- 
nation which they manifested in their 
speeches. 

Mr. Ronayne regretted, that no allow- 
ance had been made for the ignorance 
manifested by the people of Drogheda of 
a law which the Members of the Com- 
mittee professed they did not know them- 
selves. With respect to the statement of 
his hon. Friend, the Member for Meath, 
that the Orangemen had been armed at 
the election for that county, he should, in 
corroboration of it, only refer the House 
and hon. Members who doubted it, to the 
evidence of Mr. Despard, taken before a 
Committee. 

Mr. Maurice O’Connell corroborated 
the statements made by his hon, Colleague 
in reference to the armed intervention of 
the Orangemen at the Meath election. 
A sword-cane had been taken on that 
occasion from a person in the gallery of 
the Court-house, on the day of nomination, 
by the High-sheriff,which person appeared 
to belong to the party of the hon. Member 
for Drogheda. 

Mr. O'Connell should not have spoken 
in the debate, but that the hon. Member 
for Sligo had introduced the irrelevant 
topic of intimidation into his observations 
on the subject of it. What was the fact ? 
Sixteen or seventeen petitions had been 
forwarded from Ireland, in all of which 
intimidation had been stated; but in all 
of them nota single case had been proved, 
and in a majority of them no evidence 
had been gone into to support it, though 
the question was open to the petitioners 
to do so. It was too bad; but that 
was the way in which the people of 
Ireland were always calumniated. The 
hon. Member for Sligo had said, that he 
was no lawyer, which was the fact. But 
the hon, Member had not stated the fact 
because of his ignorance of law, when he 
saidthat qualifications werenot liable to the 
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debts of the party possessing them. They 
were so. But that was not the object of the 
Question before the House. The great ad- 
vantage of the discussion which had arisen 
on the petition of his hon, Friend was, that 
no one had attempted to justify the con- 
stitution or proceedings of Parliamentary 
Committees. Though composed of the 
first Gentlemen in the country, Members 
of that House, their decisions were uni- 
versally complained of —complained of, 
too, to an extent really frightful. The 
hon. Member opposite had taken his law 
of qualification from the case of Bateman 
in the House of Lords, but he could assure 
the hon. Member that his argument was 
not tenable. Much had been said on the 
subject of intimidation at the Drogheda 
election. He (Mr. O’Connell) had di- 
rections from Mr, O’Dwyer to state that, 
if the allegations on that subject were 
persisted in, he had the fullest evidence 
to prove their falsity. The Committee 
was still open, and why not try thein ? 
With respect to the statement made by 
the hon. Member for Meath, of the con- 
duct of the Orangemen, and their being 
headed by a Protestant clergyman, he 
could say nothing of his own knowledge, 
but he had heard that it was so. He had, 
however, seen large bodies of Orangemen 
enter and leave the town of Trim on the 
first day of the election, but be had seen 
only two bludgeons with them. He had 
subsequently learned that a life was lost 
in Navan. To the peaceful demeanour 
of the townspeople—40,000 of whom, at 
least, were there collected—he could bear 
the highest testimony. He trusted the 
discussion would lead tosome amendinent 
in Election Committees, and the law of 
elections. If the bon. Member for Mid- 
dlesex did not bring forward a Motion to 
that effect, in the measure he had _ before 
the House, when in Committee, he (Mr, 
O’Connell) meant to move as an Amend- 
ment to one of the Clauses that property 
to acertain amount in the public funds 
should confer a qualification, and also an 
instruction that no Parliamentary Commit- 
tee for the future should have power to try 
whether a lease of lives be equivalent to a 
fee-simple ; but that that branch of the 
subject should be left to the Legislature at 
large. 

Colonel Perceval explained. He meant 
that the qualification should be liable for 
the debts and expenses of a Member while 
in or out of Parliament. With respect to 
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the statement of armed Orange interven- 
tion at the Meath election, he was glad 
to see it reduced to a sword-cane. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 


Supply Western Australia. 


Titnes—Cuurcu or Irevanp.] Lord 
Morpeth moved that the Tithes and Church 
(Ireland) Bill be read a second time. 

Lord John Russell: Ihave received his 
Majesty’s commands to state that he has 
been graciously pleased to place at the 
disposal of this House, for the purposes 
of this Bill, all his Majesty’s interest in 
any benefices and Ecclesiastical dignities 
of the Church of Ireland. 

Bill read asecond time, to be committed 
on Monday. 


Suppry—Wesrern Austratia.]| The 
House went into a Committee of Supply. 

Mr. Francis Baring moved, “ That a 
sum not exceeding 7,417/. 1s. 8d. be 
granted to his Majesty for defraying the 
expenses of the settlement in Western 
Australia, from the Ist of April, 1835, to 
the 3lst of March, 1836.” 

Mr. Hume protested against this grant, 
which was in violation of the pledge given 
on the establishment of the colony. He 
wished to knew how many of the original 
settlers remained, and what were the ex- 
penses of the colony? They should either 
withdraw, or be compelled to support 
themselves. 

Mr. Baring was not prepared to inform 
the hon. Member as to the expenses further 
than was set forth in the estimate, all the 
items of which he knew to be necessary. 

Mr. Hume was of opinion that, under 
those circumstances, it would be expedient 
to postpone the Resolution until the ne- 
cessary information could be obtained. 

Mr. Horace Twiss observed, that all the 
persons in the colony would be starved if 
the grant were withheld. 

Mr. Warburton asked why, as_ the 
colony of Western Australia was estab- 
lished, not under Government, but under 
private auspices, it should have an estab- 
lishment like that at Southern Australia, 
which was a Government colony. 

Mr. lume moved, as an amendment, 
“That the sum be reduced to the grant 
of last year, namely, 5,806/. 5s.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer hoped 
his hon. Friend would not press his Mo- 
tion to a division, as great inconvenience 
would be experienced by delaying or cir- 
cumscribing the grant. 
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Mr. Hume certainly would not press 
the Committee to a division on that occa- 
sion; but on the bringing up of the Re- 
port, he should feel it to be his duty to 
take the sense of the House upon the 
point. 

Grant agreed to. 


Canapva,] On the Resolution for a 
grant of 34,5002. to complete canals and 
other water communications in Upper 
Canada, 

Mr. Hume inquired if the Government 
had had any communication with the 
authorities in Canada respecting the large 
expenditure of money that had already 
been incurred to extend water communi- 

cation in that country. Upwards of 
300,0002, had already been laid out on 
those canals, and it would require a million, 
he understood, to complete them. He 
was afraid they would turn out as bad a 
speculation as the Caledonian canal. The 
tolls received at present did not amount 
to one-half the interest on the expendi- 
ture. It would be much better to let the 
Canadian Government take the whole 
affair into its own hands, and make it a 
present of the million, than have anything 
more to do with the undertaking. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the offer had been made to the Cana- 
dian government to give the undertaking 
up to it, even at the loss of the money 
which had been expended, but the Caia- 
dian government had refused to take it. 
He thought it would have been better if 
Parliament had never sanctioned such an 
expenditure, but as the works had gone 
so far it would be bad economy to leave 
them unfinished. With respect to the 
tolls, he believed that when the canals 
were finished they would be productive. 

Mr. Fitzstephen Frenchdeclared he could 
not allow this vote to pass over in silence. 
He felt it his duty to call the attention of 
the House to the different system adopted 
towards Canada, a distant and half alien- 
ated colony, and that adopted in every- 
thing relating to Ireland, an integral por- 
tion of the empire. It could not be better 
exemplified than it was in the estimate 
now before the House. Government, 
after the expenditure of upwards of a 
million on the formation of this canal. 
admitted on all hands to be merely a work 
of local improvement to the country in 
which it is situated, and which, enjoying 
all its advantages, refused to pay the sum 
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of money required to keep up the works, 
the tolls not being sufficient, came down 
to the House for a further sum of 35,0002. 
for this purpose; while, in the next esti- 
mate, we find a paltry sum of 1,000/. was 
proposed for the works on the most im- 
portant navigation in the British empire, 
the river Shannon, the benefit to be de- 
rived from which the nation had been so 
long deprived of for want of a trifling ex- 
penditure. Was this, he would ask, a 
line of conduct a wise or fostering Go- 
vernment ought to pursue. It was now 
more than two months since the right hon. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer under- 
took, on the part of his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, to introduce a Bill for the im- 
provement of the river Shannon; and as 
he was aware that Bill was now ready, he 
trusted his right hon. Friend would not 
delay bringing it before the House. Con- 
sidering the late period of the Session, 
and the quantity of business to be got 
through, he felt it his duty to press him 
on this point. Neither for commercial 
intercourse, nor in a military point of view, 
was the Rideau canal to be placed on a 
level with the Shannon. The former was 
inferior to the latter in extent, in the pro- 
portion of 140 to 230 miles, of navigation; 
inferior to it in its locality, as far as the 
trade of England was concerned, and it 
ran through a country so little peopled 
that this country was obliged to build 
block-houses, at the expense of 30,000/., 
to place individuals to guard the banks 
from the accidents they were liable to 
from floating timber, &c. As a military 
work no man of common sense could be 
persuaded that any canal merited that 
pame which ran through a wild unin- 
habited country—actually an unreclaimed 
forest—close to the enemy’s position; in 
some places the waters dammed up to the 
height of forty-five feet over the land of 
the adjoining country; a work liable to be 
destroyed by a few men in a few minutes; 
why, the idea of maintaining these ex- 
tended works and embankments in case 
of war was little short of delusion. On 
looking over this estimate, the sum of 
23,0002, appeared for compensation to 
the owners of land taken up by this canal; 
compensation for unreclaimed land ; com- 
pensation for quadrupling the value of the 
estates through which it passed. He trusted 
his Majesty’s Government would beenabled 
to give some satisfactory explanation on 
this subject, and that at least they would 
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give some assurance that this would be 
the last time the House would hear of 
compensation for damage done in cutting 
a canal through an unpeopled country. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
reply to the question put to him by his 
hon. Friend, assured him he would in- 
troduce the Bill for the improvement of 
the Shannon with as little delay as possi- 
ble; at all events, he would pledge himself 
to carry it through this Session. 
Resolution agreed to. 


Hericorann.] On the question that 
9631, Os. 3d. be granted to defray the 
expense of the Civil Government of Heli- 
goland. 

Mr. Hume begged to inquire what a 
Civil Government was required for. 
Formerly, all the establishment deemed 
necessary to manage affairs at Heligoland 
was a captain and a lieutenant; but now 
we had a lieutenant-governor with 500/. 
a year, a lieutenant-governor’s clerk with 
1361. a year, two clergymen with 50/ each, 
a Town Clerk with 602. a signal man 
601. 10s., a buoy-keeper 33/. 6s. 8d., a 
mail-carrier, 691. 6s. 8d., and block-house 
keeper 37. He wanted to know what 
employment there could be for all these 
various officers. Above all, what need 
could there be for two parsons. 

The vote was agreed to. 


Evucation—(Irrtanp.)}  On_ the 
question that the sum of 35,000/. be 
granted for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion in Ireland, for the year ending 3lst 
March, 1836, 

Mr. Plumptre was bound to object to 
this vote. He could not avoid expressing 
his disapprobation of the proceedings of 
the Commissioners of Education in Ire- 
land. 

Viscount Morpeth: I hope the hon. 
Gentleman will not think it discourteous 
on my part if I defer the defence of the 
Irish Board of Education until he has 
brought forward his reasons for the cen- 
sure he has preferred against them. 

Mr. O'Connell: Did I understand the 
hon. Gentleman to say, that Protestant 
children were compelled to attend 


Roman Catholic schools ? 

Mr. Plumptre said, he had seen a paper 
in which questions and answers were given 
respecting the manner in which the schools 
under the control of the Board of Educa- 
tion were conducted; and that from these 
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it appeared that the Roman Catholic 
children, who were punctual in their at- 
tendance at the school, so as to hear mass, 
were rewarded with a Roman Catholic 
prayer-book : and that the reward given 
to Protestant children for their punctual 
attendance to hear mass was a suit of 
clothes. He had seen this statement, and 
he believed it to be correct ; and therefore 
he was opposed to this grant. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the principle on which the Irish Board 
of Education acted, was to give to child- 
ren of all persuasions an equal advantage 
in the schools that had been established, 
reserving to every one not only freedom of 
conscience, but the fullest opportunity of 
obtaining religious instruction according to 
his own creed. He thought this was a 
principle that would be approved of by the 
British public. But he would take the 
liberty of suggesting to the hon. Gentle- 
man, that if he condemned this system on 
account of some vague and unsubstantiated 
statement which he might happen to have 
seen in some paper, without affording those 
who upheld the system the means of con- 
tradiction, then that there could be no 
system—whether Catholic or Protestant — 
whether of the Orange or the Green party 
—that could stand the test of attacks of 
that kind. Those who adopted and ad- 
ministered the system now pursued had 
no disingenuous object whatsoever. — It 
never was intended by these votes to es- 
tablish an exclusive system of instruction. 
On the contrary, it was always avowed 
that the schools were to be common to all 
—both Catholic and Protestant. If the 
hon. Gentleman, instead of mis-stating 
the actions of the Commissioners from 
unauthenticated documents, most likely 
coming from persons not very impartial in 
their decisions, would furnish the Govern- 
ment or the House with time, place, cir- 
cumstance, and proof, an inquiry should 
be immediately instituted, and if any abuse 
should be found to exist, it should be 
corrected. But if, instead of abuse, these 
attacks against an establishment which 
ought to be considered placed on neutral 
ground, but which had, unhappily, been 
made the arena of the most bitter party 
contest that was ever known—if, he would 
repeat, these attacks should, as in all pro- 
bability they would, be proved to be gross 
calumnies, then the detection of their false- 
hood could not, he was sure, fail to be 
most gratifying to the hon, Gentleman 
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himself as it unquestionably would be to 
all the friends of the system. As a proof 
that these schools were based on a sys- 
tem calculated to give instruction free 
from all sectarian prejudices and distinc- 
tions, they had the satisfaction to know that 
the system had been approved of, and was 
about to have been carried on by the late 
Government, to whom the present Govern- 
ment were opposed. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman at the head of the late Govern- 
ment had never made any attacks upon 
that system; but it was nevertheless a 
very remarkable circumstance, that the 
mass of individuals most intimately con- 
nected with that right hon, Gentleman, 
and particularly those residing in Ireland, 
were the very persons who made them- 
selves most active in their hostility to it. 

Sir Robert Inglis was not aware that 
the question was to be brought forward on 
the present occasion. He had, however, 
objected to the principle before, and he 
saw no reason why he should not repeat 
the objection now. 

Colonel Sibthorp had no idea whatever 
that anything was comingon. He looked 
with the greatest suspicion to every thing 
that was done on the opposite side. 

Dr. Bowring, although not an Irish 
Member, saw with great pleasure the sum 
of 35,0002, devoted to advancing educa- 
tion in Ireland on liberal and Christian 
principles. 

Mr. O'Connell had the honour of know- 
ing one of the Protestant Commissioners 
—a Gentleman at the Irish bar—he meant 
Mr. Holmes—well, and he was quite sure 
that if any thing wrong were brought be- 
fore him, he would resign his situation 
rather than tolerate it in the slightest de- 
gree. The hon. Gentleman had made two 
statements which were doubtlessly per- 
fectly true ; the one was, that he had seen 
a certain paper ; the other that he believed 
it to be true. Further than this, however, 
he did not go. He had not enlightened 
the House by telling them what the nature 
of the paper was, from whom he got it or 
who the producers of it were; or whether 
it was part of Den’s Theology. He really 
wondered how the hon. Gentleman could 
be so imposed upon. The hon. Member 
had read a paper which the hon. Member 
described as an investigation into the man- 
ner in which these schools were conducted 
and yet the paper which he had read con- 
tained a string of questions and answers ? 
Who put the questions? Who gave the 
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answers? Why did not the hon. Mem- 
ber give the House that most essential in- 
formation? Why, too, did he withhold it ? 
The plain fact was, that this plan of edu- 
cation was working great good in Ireland. 
It gave hopes that in the next generation 
the children of some of them and the 
grandchildren of others would have kindly 
feelings of Christian benevolence and 
charity towards each other. Fair play, 
and no proselytism, was the principle of 
the Board, and as it acted impartially upon 
that principle, it was giving satisfaction at 
present to all parties save the high Orange- 
men in Ireland. 

Mr. Randall Plunkett would have been 
sorry to trespass on the House, if he had 
not had some facts to communicate which 
were connected with the subject of this 
grant, and which he considered to be of 
great importance. One of those facts was 
contained in a petition, which he should 
present to-morrow, from the inhabitants 
of the borough of which he had the honour 
to be the representative. That petition 
stated that the plan of education sanc- 
tioned by the Government was placed in 
Drogheda in the hands of two Franciscan 
friars, to be carried into effect as they 
pleased, and that there were no persons 
more zealously disposed to establish 
popery on the ruins of the Protestant 
Church in Ireland than these two Catholic 
Ecclesiastics. ‘Two Protestants who were 
Trustees had been driven from the super- 
intendence of the school. In their stead 
came these two Franciscan friars who had 
even made preparations for erecting a 
Franciscan monastery in the town. Now 
if the Members of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were really as sincere Members 
of the Church of England as they pre- 
tended to be, they would agree with 
him in thinking that Protestant children 
ought not to be sent to a Franciscan 
school, and that their grandchildren, 
ifthey should have as numerous a pro- 
geny as the hon. Member for Dublin, 
should have some chance of a Christian 
education like their fathers, in the prin- 
ciples of the Church of England. An- 
other of the facts to which he had alluded 
was the possession of the school at Ennis 
by two monks. His information on that 
subject came from a Mr. Fitzherbert, a 
Magistrate and Deputy-lieutenant of the 
county. These were two facts. He was 
convinced that the late Government had 
no intention to support the system of Edu- 
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cation invented and sanctioned by their 
predecessors longer than was necessary to 
enable them to substitute another for it. 
He was as convinced as he could be of 
anything, that his constituents had no 
wish to support this grant any longer. 
He would avail himself of the present op- 
portunity to record it as the general opin- 
ion of the gentry and magistracy of Ire- 
land that the Government system of edu- 
cation could not promote anything that 
was desirable among the people. 

Mr, O’ Connell repudiated, in as strong 
terms as any man could use with courtesy, 
the imputations which the hon. Gentleman 
had cast upon those whom he had been 
pleased to designate tauntingly as Fran- 
ciscan friars.. He wanted to know whether 
a man had not as good a right to be a 
Franciscan friar as to be the member of 
an Orange lodge? He (Mr. O’Connell) 
thought that a man had a great deal more 
right to be a Franciscan friar than a sworn 
Orangeman, for the latter was a member 
of an illegal society, while the former was 
attached to a church to which the hon. 
Member did not belong, but which had 
nevertheless its ordained ministers, and 
was tolerated by law. He had had the 
honour of knowing a Franciscan friar, to 
whom it would be a difficult task for the 
hon. Gentleman to compare himself. He 
was alluding to Father O'Leary. Father 
O’Leary was a Franciscan friar, and he 
(Mr. O'Connell) thought the hon. Mem- 
ber would find it a task of exceeding diffi- 
culty to find any man who was acquainted 
with both, ready to affirm that the hon. 
Member was as well educated as that Ec- 
clesiastic. In one portion of education he 
was sure that the hon. Member was more 
deticient than Father O’Leary—and that 
was in Christian liberality. [t did not be- 
come the hon. Member to speak in the way 
he had done of Franciscan friars. They 
had as good a right to be in the town of 
Drogheda as the hon. Member himself 
had, and perhaps were as well received by 
the inhabitants as the hon. Member would 
be if he should go to visit them. If they 
conformed to the regulations of the board 
in their management of that school, they 
had a right to keep that school. But if 
the hon. Member could show that they 
violated those regulations, then he would 
make out a case either against the Fran- 
ciscan friars or against the commissioners, 
or it might be against both; but until he 
did make out such a case, those despised 
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Franciscan friars would acknowledge no 
superiority in the hon, Member above 
themselves; on the contrary, he believed 
that they would assert their superiority 
over the hon. Member in any literary or 
religious controversy to which he might be 
pleased to challenge them. It became the 
hon. Member well enough to talk as he 
did about Franciscan friars; he would re- 
commend the hon. Member to reserve such 
language for Exeter-hall, there the hon. 
and learned Member would have the po- 
lice and a picked auditory. The hon. 
Member had also spoken tauntingly about 
the monks at Ennis. Why, those monks 
belonged to a class called “ education 
monks.” They gave themselves up to be 
taught at an early period of their lives, in 
order that they might, in the course of it, 
be able themselves to educate the children 
of the poor. ‘They received no fee—they 
demanded no pecuniary reward. Their 
lives were devoted to purposes of education, 
and to the promotion of those purposes 
alone. There were now 300 or 400 of them 
in Ireland, and they were doing incalcu- 
lable good in that country, by promoting 
the diffusion of education. Many of them 
came within the regulations of the Edu- 
cation Board and received assistance. 
Others of them refused to come within 
those regulations, and received no assist- 
ance. With the latter the House had no- 
thing whatever to do; but with the others 
it had, and the House had a right to blame 
the Government, if it permitted a Board 
under its control to supply money to 
those who would not conform to its regu- 
lations, Why, then, were excellent indi- 
viduals, when they conformed to the regu- 
lations of the State, to be spoken taunt- 
ingly of as monks? It was this foolish 
affectation of superiority by the Protestant 
aristocracy of Ireland over those who 
differed from them in creed that worked 
such fatal consequences in that country. 
It was as if they were superior to them in 
station, conduct, and moral character— 
ay, even in the rank of human beings, 
when men of a certain rank in society 
spoke tauntingly of excellent and pious 
individuals as “* monks.” He hoped that 
the lesson which the hon. Member had 
that night received would teach him, when 
he next addressed the Chair, to keep the 
violence of his sectarian feelings to him- 
self, and not to obtrude them on the Bri- 
tish House of Commons on a delicate sub- 
ject of this nature. 
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Mr. Bellew observed, that the language 
of the hon. Member did not surprise him, 
as it was a well-known fact that those who 
had gone from the cause of the people 
were always the most bitter in the hostility 
which they subsequently displayed towards 
them. He could say, from his own know- 
ledge, that the management of the School 
at Drogheda had given great satisfaction 
in that town and neighbourhood. The 
new Education Board had established se- 
veral schools in the county with which he 
was connected. ‘There were already four- 
teen or fifteen schools there under its con- 
trol; and so far from those schools having 
been established contrary to the general 
opinion of the gentry and magistracy ot 
the county, he could inform the House 
that four or five Protestant Magistrates, 
who were also high Tories, had voluntarily 
signed the requisition for their establish- 
ment to the Board of Education. In 
Ulster, where the Protestant population 
was most predominant, 900 such schools 
existed at present. The number was daily 
increasing, and the larger the sum devoted 
to this object was, the greater would be 
the spread of education, the greater the 
good understanding between the different 
sects of religion, and the greater the con- 


viction of the Irish people that the Go- 
vernment of England was inclined to at- 
tend to their wants and wishes on all sub- 
jects of domestic legislation. 

Mr. Bridgman rose to set the hon. 
Member for Drogheda right with regard 
to his observations on the management of 


the school at Ennis. The managers of 
that school had got a small grant from the 
Education Board; and for that small grant 
seven or eight hundred children were edu- 
cated at Ennis by gentlemen whom the 
hon. Member tauntingly called monks, 
Now, the fact was, that those gentlemen 
were not monks. He hoped that the hon. 
Member was better informed respecting 
the school at Drogheda than he appeared 
to be respecting the school at Ennis. 

Sir Robert Inglis deprecated the prac- 
tice of one hon. Member accusing another 
of displaying violent sectarian feelings in 
defence of his Church. He could not sit 
in the House without expressing his ob- 
jections to such a practice. With respect 
to the observations of the hon. Member 
for Ennis, that those who conducted the 
system of education in the school of that 
place were not monks, he should leave 
that hon, Gentleman to settle the point 
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with the hon. and learned Member for 
Dublin, who had said, that there were 
three or four hundred of such monks in 
Ireland. 

Mr. O’ Connell said, that the hon. Mem- 
ber had accused him of accusing the hon, 
Member for Drogheda of displaying vio- 
lent sectarian feelings in defence of his 
religion. Now, he had done no such 
thing; but he had accused the hon. Mem- 
ber of displaying violent sectarian feelings 
when he assailed the religion of another 
Church. He, for his part, assailed no 
man’s religion. But the hon. Member had 
talked tauntingly of Franciscan friars and 
monks, and had used the word ‘‘ Popery.” 
Now if there were an offensive nickname 
for Protestants, as there was, what would 
be said of him if he were to use it in that 
place? If he were to speak of Protestants 
as heretics, he should deserve to be put 
down in that House. He expected, if the 
same courtesy or privilege was not to be 
extended to Roman Catholic Members 
which they were disposed to show towards 
Protestant Members—he expected, he said, 
that the House would extend to him the 
right of repudiating any attacks that might 
be made upon his Creed. The monks to 
whom the hon. Member for Oxford had 
referred were called Education Monks, but 
were not monks according to the definition 
of the law, for they had not taken any 
oaths or entered into any orders, which 
brought them under the statute prohibit- 
ing the increase of monks in Ireland. 
They had, however, registered themselves 
as the Emancipation Act required, but 
under a protest that they felt that they did 
not come under the interpretation of that 
Act. He wished that his example in re- 
fraining from making attacks on the reli- 
gion of others might be followed by those 
who, with Christian charity ever on their 
tongues, exhibited little of it in their 
speeches and actions. 

Viscount Morpeth said, that the vote 
now under consideration stood first on the 
Irish miscellaneous estimates, and any one 
who looked at the paper might easily con- 
clude that it would come on this evening. 
With respect to the question raised by the 
hon. Member for Kent, he felt assured 
that if, in schools connected with the 
board, any practice subsisted which gave 
offence to Protestants, as regarded the 
treatment of their children, the evil would 
be redressed on a proper application. 

Mr, John Young much regretted the 
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acrimony Which had been infused into the 
discussion, and which he would not in- 
crease by adding a single objection to 
those already made to the system of go- 
vernment education in Ireland, though he 
was far from thinking that system free 
from objection. He wished to draw the 
attention of the noble Lord opposite to 
two suggestions, which he trusted would 
be received favourably, though coming 
from one who had never professed friend- 
ship to the system of national education,— 
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The first was, the unfortunate locality of 


the school-houses in many instances. In 
the county of Cavan he could state, of his 
own knowledge, that several were so close 
to the Roman Catholic chapels, that the 
Protestants and Presbyterians could not 
but feel averse to sending their children to 
them. This he considered a just and rea- 
sonable ground of complaint, but it was 
also one which might be avoided in future 
by a little care and attention on the part 
of the Board of Commissioners. ‘To such 
attention the Protestants and Presbyterians 
of Ireland, though only a minority of the 
people, were well entitled. The second 
point was of a graver cast, and stated on 
no light and insufficient authority—that 
authority, as it proceeded from a person 


officially employed by the present govern- 
ment, he would give in private to the noble 


Lord if required. In two of the southern 
counties the positive rules of the board 
were not adhered to as regarded the class 
books, and especially that which contained 
the whole Gospel of St. Luke. To this 
book the Roman Catholic Clergy, a body 
of whom he would not speak disrespect- 
fully, were as hostile, he had been in- 
formed, as to the whole Bible. They with- 
drew and discountenanced it wherever 
they could, and so deprived the people, in 
very many schools, of part of the benefit 
Government wished to extend to them. 
This was a serious evil, and gave additional 
cause for the mistrust and suspicion so 
widely and justly felt as to the character 
and tendency of the system. 

Viscount Morpeth said, that it was a rule 
with the Commissioners of the National 
Board to prefer schools unconnected with 
places of worship, although they did not 
refuse aid in all cases of schools otherwise 
circumstanced. He felt assured that it 
was the wish of the Commissioners to con- 
sult as much as possible the religious 
scruples of every body. 

Mr. Hardy said it ought to be under- 
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stood that the present system of schools 
had been established very much against 
the wishes of many sincere Protestants, 
because they justly thought that there 
must be some compromise of principle in 
educating Protestants and Catholics to- 
gether, and that the compromise was made 
by the Protestants on giving up the read- 
ing of the whole Bible. A man must not 
be surprised when he heard of Roman Ca- 
tholic Priests endeavouring to inculcate 
upon the children of Protestants their own 
particular doctrines, for it was quite na- 
tural that they should do so; but it was 
most important for Protestants, especially 
for Dissenters who adhered to the Bible 
and the whole Bible, to see that no im- 
proper instruction was bestowed upon the 
children, and that under the guise of a 
general, religious, and moral education, a 
sectarian education was not given. When 
a school was held in the vicinity of a 
chapel, it appeared to him that Catholic 
Priests had opportunities of getting Pro- 
testant children into it, and inculcating 
their favourite doctrines upon them. 

Mr. Henry Grattan was astonished at 
the sublime ignorance of the han. Mem- 
ber. Had the hon. Gentleman read the 
series of questions issued by the Board of 
Education in Ireland ? 

Mr. Hardy: 1 have seen the book. 

Mr. Henry Grattan; Have you read 
it? 

Mr. Hardy: Yes; I have read it, and 
I can point out matters in it which are 
not consistent with Protestant principles. 

Mr. Henry Grattan said, that one of 
the questions put by the Commissioners 
was framed to ascertain whether the 
ground on which it was proposed to build 
school-houses was contiguous to a chapel, 
and if this turned out to be the case the 
Board refused to make any grant. He 
indignantly repelled the charges made on 
this occasion, although they were no more 
than might be expected from individuals 
who went to mountebank societies to make 
charges against the people and religion of 
Treland—charges as false as hell. After 
this they pretended to support the cause 
of education for the people, but he re- 
jected such support. He thanked God 
that the disturbers of the public peace in 
Ireland were at length about to be put 
down. He did not think that we ought 
to give the whole Bible to be read i 
schools—[‘* Hear, hear!” from the Op- 
position.]—Let not Gentlemen opposite be 
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so ready with their cheers. Protestant 
Bishops had expressed themselves to that 
effect. What had been the effect of the 
Protestant ascendancy system in Ireland ? 
It had made bad Christians—they had set 
Protestant against Catholic, and Catholic 
against Protestant, till they had made the 
island like a demoniac assembly, the con- 
sequence of which was, that they could 
not keep possession of Ireland without 
the aid of an enormous military establish- 
ment, for which this country was taxed, 
in order to keep up Protestant ascend- 
ancy. 

Viscount Sandon believed, that the hon. 
Member opposite used stronger language 
than he really meant to apply. It was 
somewhat extraordinary that the hon. 
Gentleman should accuse the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bradford of gross ignorance in 
reference to schools being built near 
chapels, because they had it in evidence 
on all sides that they were so built. It 
must be admitted that there was great 
difficulty in bringing Catholics and Pro- 
testants together for purposes of educa- 
ticn, without a surrender or attempt to 
subvert seme important point on one side 
or other—the result of which must be, 
that schools would be no longer consider- 
ed neutral ground. 

Sir John Hobhouse thought, that the 
noble Lord had given the best reason for 
endeavouring to unite Protestants and 
Catholics whenever the attempt was prac- 
ticable—the difficulty of union proved the 
necessity of attempting it at an early period 
of life, when the effort might be attended 
with the best chance of success. With 
all submission to the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Randall Plunkett) who had to-night 
expressed his opinions for the first time in 
that House, and who intimated that the 
right hon. Baronet at the head of the late 
Government only waited for a convenient 
opportunity to discard the existing system 
of education in Ireland, he thought the 
hon. Member paid a bad compliment to 
the right hon. Gentleman by the supposi- 
tion. It was the duty of the King’s Go- 
vernment to see that no part of this grant 
was misapplied—and there was no proof 
that such had been the case. However, 
if the hon. Gentleman could bring for- 
ward a case of abuse, a remedy should be 
applied. For his own part, he felt per- 
suaded, that if the system were successfully 
applied, and if fair play were allowed, it 
would contribute in no small degree to 
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the peace and prosperity of a country 
for which we had so long legislated in 
vain. 

Mr. Finch was sorry that he could not 
agree with the right hon. Baronet as to 
the probability of the Irish system of edu- 
cation working well. The greater part of 
the children of persons of jthe Established 
Church could not avail themselves of it, 
and such being the case, it was vain to 
talk of the system working well. He had 
received an account of several schools 
from respectable authority. His authority 
was the reverend Robert Daly, and the 
communication mentioned several schools 
that were built in the chapel yards, and 
supported by grants from the Commis- 
sioners. In some of those schools no 
Scripture lessons were read, but a Roman 
Catholic catechism was used, and the at- 
tendance consisted exclusively of Roman 
Catholic children. He would read a few 
specimens and leave the House to say 
whether this were a system of general 
education :— 


“ HWacket’s-town.—The school recently built 
and not quite finished in the Chapel-yard. 
The children at present attending in thic 
Roman Catholic Chapel, but not yet in con- 
nexion with the Board. Roman Catholics, 
8; Protestants, 7. The Board granted at 
first 106/., and since 50/. more. 

“ English-town.—The school is holden in 
the chapel. The teacher Roman Catholic. 
Grant for salary 5l. No Scriptures. The 
station of the Holy Cross. Roman Catholics, 
46; no Protestants. 

“ Baltinglass.— A male school about two 
perches from the chapel. A female school in 
a branch of the chapel cut off by a partition. 
Teachers Roman Catholic. Grant for salaries 
22/, Roman Catholics, 162; no Protestants. 
No Scripture lessons: Dr. Doyle’s Catechism. 

Tullow Female School.—Children enter- 
ing this school must pass through the chapel- 
yard; in fact, it is in it, butdivided bya door. 
Salary 25/. per annum. Roman Catholics, 
300; no Protestants. No Scripture lessons. 
Dr. Doyle’s Catechism. This school is entirely 
in the possession and under the direction of 
nuns. 

“ Tullow (male).—This school is entirely 
in the hands of monks. The Board gave 13/. 
for fixtures, and allows 20/. per annum. They 
have not a single copy of the Scripture lessons. 
Doyle’s Catechism in hand, Roman Catholics, 
185; no Protestants. 

“Fermoy School.—A well-built and ex- 
tensive school. Roman Catholic teachers. 
Salaries 50/. Grant 35/. Roman Catholics, 
515; Protestants, 2. Board books in use, also 
Butler’s Catechism, and a small book entitled 
Think well on it, by Chaloner. 
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“ Macroom School.—Built in Chapel-yard. 
On entering this school I found the master, a 
Roman Catholic, repeating and explaining 
some of the prayers, collects, and acts of faith, 
hope, and charity, out of the Roman Catholic 
prayer book, to all the children collectively, 
although it was not his day of religious in- 


struction, They never received the Scripture 
lessons. Roman Catholics, 501; no Protest- 
ants.” 


Such circumstances proved, in his opinion, 
the existence of great irregularities in the 
present system of education—a system 
to which, however it might be carried into 
effect, he decidedly objected. 

Viscount Morpeth hoped if the reve- 
rend Mr. Daly had any complaint to make 
that he would send the grounds of it to 
the Government or the Board, in which 
case the grievance, if any, would be re- 
dressed. 

Mr. Plumptre said, that having met 
with the passage to which he had before 
referred, he should now quote it, especially 
as some doubt appeared to be thrown on 
the matter. The report was written, by 
Mr. Graham, and was dated the 2nd of 
July. It stated, that in the case of one 
school visited by the writer, at 1 o'clock 
on that day he found the children dis- 
missed in consequence of a fair which was 
held two miles off. Mr. Graham received 
his information from two ushers in the 
school, who stated that it had been estab- 
lished in 1827, and was visited daily by 
the friars. In answer to the question, 
“For what purpose is that altar used ?” 
The reply was, ‘ For reading mass morn- 
ing and evening.” The inquiries and 
answers proceeded — “Do Protestant 
children assemble along with the Roman 
Catholics ?’”—** Yes ; they must attend.” 
‘‘Ts the school daily opened and closed 
with mass ?”—‘“* Yes.” ‘* At what hour 
in the morning will the school com- 
mence ? ==‘ At half-past 9.’ “* Will it 
be then opened by mass as usual ?”— 
““Yes; by one of the friars.” ‘* Who is 
the person that celebrates mass on the 
occasion?” — “One of the friars from 
the convent.” This concluded the day’s 
discourse, said the writer, and I proposed 
to attend the school in the morning. The 
information referred to the school of Esker. 
On July the 3rd Mr. Graham again visited 
the school, and ascertained from the master 
that he had superintended the school for 
six years, that 50/. was allowed annually 
by the Board of Education, and that he 
and his wife acted as superintendents of 
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the school. The question was, whether it 
was fitting in a Protestant Parliament to 
grant a sum of money in support of a 
system of education under which the Holy 
Scriptures were excluded from the schools ? 
He objected to it on that account, and 
because he believed, that so far from con- 
veying instruction to the Roman Catholic 
population, it would be the means of rivet- 
ing the chains of superstition and dark- 
ness, in which they were already bound. 

Mr. George F. Young said, that the 
hon. Members who opposed the present 
grant appeared to have arrived at very 
sweeping conclusions from very ill-con- 
sidered premises. Within the last few 
months he had visited Ireland for the first 
time, and whilst in Dublin he endeavoured 
to obtain all the information he could re- 
lative to the national system of education, 
and he had brought away with him, and 
since read, every book used in the schools, 
It was his conscientious conviction from 
all which he had heard and read, that if 
the principle were recognized that it was 
improper to attempt to force upon Ca- 
tholics the adoption of the doctrines of 
the Protestant Church, it was impossible 
that a better mode of education for Pro- 
testants and Catholics indifferently could 
be devised than that now acted upon. He 
regretted the tone in which part of the 
discussion had been carried on; it was 
time to lay aside prejudices and hold out 
the right hand of good fellowship to all 
who were inclined to co-operate in the 
task of promoting education. ‘The state- 
ment which the hon. Member for Kent 
read contained an obvious error; it was 
said that mass was performed in one of 
the schools in the morning and evening ; 
but it was well known that mass was per- 
formed only once a-day, and that was in 
the morning. 

Mr. Bodkin said, that the school of 
Esker was principally supported by Mr. 
James Daly, the brother of the redoubted 
hero who came over to fight the battle of 
Protestantism at Exeter Hall. If the hon. 
Member had made inquiry before he made 
the statement he had just given utterance 
to, he would have held his peace. 

Mr. James Grattan regretted the tone 
that had prevailed throughout the debate. 
He thought the funds not now voted were 
utterly insufficient; they should have a 
large surplus applied for the object. The 
establishment should be on a more exten- 
sive scale than it now was. He hoped also 
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that a more correct statement would be 
made out with respect to these schools 
next year, so that there could be no 
doubt as to the truth of the statements 
made. 

Mr. Wyse said, that they had been told 
that the Bible had been excluded from the 
new schools, but the charge now was a 
want of Christian charity in adopting a 
system to prevent Roman Catholic and 
Protestant children from being educated 
together. The truth was, that from the 
conduct hon. Gentlemen pursued they 
seemed anxious to divide Ireland into 
two sects, entertaining the most rancorous 
feelings the one towards the other. Ex- 
cept in doctrinal points there was but little 
difference between the Catholic and Epis- 
copal Church of England, but it would ap- 
pear from the tone of the discussion, that 
hon. Gentlemen wished to carry the dif- 
ferences which existed into every act of 
social life. He would not charge the in- 
dividuals whose authority had been so re- 
peatedly referred to this night in support of 
the statement made, but he would say, that 
they laboured under the grossest errors 
and ignorance. He trusted that the pre- 
‘sent system of education would be extended 
throughout the country. 

Mr, Finch observed, that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Tynemouth appeared to have made 
rather an extraordinary statement when he 
said, that though he had been but a very 
short time in Ireland he had made himself 
master of all the details of the system of 
education there pursued. The hon. Mem- 
ber said, that he had perused all the works 
introduced into the schools. He held in 
his hand a pamphlet, which, in his opin- 
ion, contained most objectionable observa- 
tions. In one version of the Scriptures 
the expression was used “ it shall crush 
the serpent’s head,” but in the Roman Ca- 
tholic version it is rendered ‘she shall 
crush the serpent’s head.” Although there 
might be apparently little difference in the 
sense of these, still a most important dis- 
tinction was drawn. The words used in 
the note to the passage are, “Oh! Holy 
Blessed Virgin Mary, you were promised 
from the beginning of the world that by 
your seed you should crush the serpent’s 
head.” Now he thought that this was one 
of the most objectionable expressions that 
could be introduced into a work for the 
education of both Catholics and Pro- 
testants. The Bible had not been ex- 


cluded from the Kildarestreet schools. 
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Mr. George F. Young, in explanation, 
said, that it appeared to him that the hon, 
Gentleman seemed to have taken a Jesson 
from the polemical disputants who had re- 
cently figured in Exeter-Hall. The hon. 
Gentleman had just referred to a passage 
to be met with in one of the books used 
in the schools, which did not appear to 
him (Mr. Young) to be so objectionable 
as to the hon. Gentleman. It had not 
been insidiously introduced, however, by 
a Catholic, but by a zealous Protestant of 
the Establishment, and as sound a scholar 
as was to be found in the empire, who 
contended that it was the correct transla- 
tion of the text, and who challenged any 
persons to dispute it with him. 

Mr. O'Connell was sorry, that the hon. 
Member for Kent had referred to the au- 
thority which he had quoted, as to mass 
being said in these schools. He could 
not charge the hon. Member for an Eng- 
lish county with uttering a falsehood ; in- 
deed, he knew that he was incapable of 
so doing—but still he exhibited an in- 
stance of the grossest ignorance. He 
should be cautious before he was inclined 
to give currency to such silly calumnies, 
which, indeed, would appear so if they 
were not so utterly ridiculous. He 
trusted that, on a future occasion, this 
subject would be discussed in a different 
tone and feeling from that exhibited on 
the present. 

Mr. Hardy denied, that the charge of 
bigotry could fairly be brought against 
those who opposed the present grant. 
He had ever been favourable to Ca- 
tholic Emancipation and to the equality 
of civil rights for Members of every re- 
ligious creed; but it was a very dif- 
ferent thing for a man attached to his 
religion, and who wished to be saved 
by it, to see his children brought up 
in a religion which he did not approve. 

Mr, Plumptre denied, that this was 
a party question, or that he had ever 
been opposed to a system of education 
under which children of all religious 
creeds could be brought up. He had, 
however, a very strong feeling as to the 
course now pursued, and should feel it 
his duty to divide the House upon the 
subject. 

Mr. Sergeant Jackson said, it was not 
his intention to say anything that could 
add to the unpleasant feeling which had 
been exhibited during the debate, but he 
could not content himself with giving a 
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silent vote on the present occasion. His’ it was met by a cheer from the other side, 


objection to the new system was, that it 
did not bring together the rising youth of 


the country, and thereby instil into their. 


minds those feelings of good fellowship 
and harmony which it was so important 
to the welfare of Ireland to cultivate and 
cherish. 
so-called system of national education was, 


that it produced a contrary effect from | 


that which its promoters calculated upon. 
It was not a system of united education, 
such as that which it had superseded, and 
which could most truly be designated by 
that name. He had had the honour of 
being honorary secretary to the Kildare- 
place Society for several years. That 
Society was established for the purpose of 
giving to the youth of Ireland a united 
education without the slightest reference 
to religious distinctions of any kind. He 
would “ask the House and the country, 
whether any system could be founded 
upon a broader basis than that which 
merely required the Scriptures to be read 
without note or comment. The Kildare- 
place Society did not require the author- 
ised version of the Bible to be used in 
the schools. The rule which satisfied the 
Society was, that the New Testament, or 
the Protestant or Rheimish Bible, should 
be used; and he would ask the House 
whether anything could be more liberal 
than that. The Kildare-place Society did 
not seek for public aid; it was supported 
originally by voluntary contributions. It 
was invited to take public aid, and for 
years it gave the greatest satisfaction, and 
a great number of schools in connection 
with it were directly under Roman Catholic 
priests. In 1824 a royal commission was 
issued, and the Roman Catholic priests 
having set their faces against the Society, 
a great outcry was raised against it. The 
object which that outcry was meant to 
achieve had since been accomplished— 
namely, the withdrawal of the funds from 
the Society. Now, he could state, with- 
out fear of contradiction, that the system 
pursued by the Kildare- place Society was 
decidedly a scriptural and united system 
of education; and the Reports on the 
Table of the House would verify his 
statements, whereas the system pursued 
by the new Board was decidedly an ex- 
clusive one. When his hon, Friend near 
him read a statement of the number of 
children attending certain schools, and 


when he said that no Protestant attended, 





His chief complaint against the | 





If it were intended by that cheer to infer 
that there was no Protestant population 
in these places, he could state most posi- 
tively that the contrary was the fact. In 
Macroom, for instance, it was stated that 
500 Roman Catholics attended the school, 
and no Protestants. Would any man 
say that there was not a large Protestant 
population in Macroom. If so, it might 
be asked, why they did not attend these 
schools? It’ was, because a system of 
education was pursued in these schools, 


‘in which Protestant children could not 


consistently partake. He had, himself, 
presented several petitions during the 
Session, in which poor Protestant parents 
complained of not having schools to which 
they could send their children. It had 
been attempted to throw discredit upon 
the statements read by his hon. Friend, 
because, in the document, the writer said 
that mass had been celebrated morning 
and evening. Roman Catholic chapels 
were considered by Protestants as mass 
houses, and religious ceremonies performed 
there were looked uponas masses, It ap- 
peared, however, that mass could not be 
celebrated after twelve o’clock—but the 
correspondent of the hon. Member, when 
he spoke of masses in the evening, evi- 
dently meant that Roman Catholic service 
of some sort was performed. Having been 
for so many years Secretary to the Kil- 
dare-place Society, he felt it his duty, 
when on circuit, to visit some of the 
schools receiving aid from the new Board. 
At Loughrea school he found all the 
children paraded for the purpose of 
marching them to chapel. He visited 
another school where there was not a 
single copy of the Scriptures to be found. 
In another he found the children, on a 
week-day, with Butler’s Roman Catholic 
catechism in their hands, He asked the 
schoolmaster whether the catechism was 
in constant use, and he replied that it 
was, and when he inquired whether there 
was any copy of the Scriptures in use in 
the school, he was informed that there 
was not. He would ask the House whether 
the system could justly be termed a na- 
tional or united system of education? He 
did not make these observations in an 
angry spirit; but he made them as a Mem- 
ber of that House, called upon to sanction 
the vote of a sum of money amounting to 
35,000/., for the purpose of upholding a 
system which deserved any name better 
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than that of a national system. It might, 
perhaps be proper to have public funds 
appropriated for the education of Roman 
Catholics, but then the money ought to be 
granted openly for that purpose, and not 
covertly, as in the present instance. He 
would not say, that in some parts of Ire- 
land, the north for instance, the Scriptures 
were not read; but if so, the Board had 
two sets of rules—one for the north and 
another for the south. If there were two 
distinct rules, let it be proclaimed, but 
don’t tell the people of England that you 
vote this money for a united system of 
education. [‘* Lord Morpeth said, that 
selections from the Scriptures were made 
by the Board.”] Would the noble Lord 
say that a selection made by five or six 
individuals, ought to be dignified by the 
name of the sacred Scriptures? He could 
not say whether these selections were 
made by the Roman Catholic Archbishop 
of Dublin or the Protestant; but he denied 
that a selection made by one or the other 
deserved the name of the sacred Scrip- 
tures. He was desirous of doing his duty; 
he had stated facts which no man could 
contradict. He did feel, standing where 
he did, and having for so many years filled 
the office of honorary Secretary to the 
Kildare-place Society, that he should not 
be doing his duty, were he not to protest 
against the transferring of the funds from 
a Society which imparted to persons of all 
religious persuasions a united system of 
education, to one which had failed to per- 
form the service for which the funds had 
been granted to it. 

Mr. Sheil rose for the purpose of calling 
the attention of the Committee to the 
date of the estimates in which the present 
vote was included. That date was the 
“8th of April, 1835,” a period when a 
Government was in power which, doubt- 
less, in the hon. and. learned Member’s 
(Mr. Jackson’s) judgment, showed great 
discrimination in selecting individuals for 
the honours of the Irish bar. The hon. 
and learned Member at that time uttered 
not a syllable against the proposed grant 
of money, and he (Mr. Sheil) must admit 
that the hon. and learned Member’s con- 
duct with respect to the whole matter 
exhibited not a little talent. As the 
Frenchman said, “ J/ a grand talent pour 
le silence.” ‘* Mum,” was then the word. 
And when the late Secretary for Ireland 
announced in the presence of the hon. 
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Dublin, of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man (Mr. Jackson), and of the man 
pious persons now sitting beside him, that 
it was the intention of the Government to 
continue the grant to the new Education 
Board, not a single scruple, with reference 
to the proposition was expressed. It ap- 
peared, however, that serious objections 
were now entertained to the present vote ; 
but to all that had been said against it he 
had this simple answer—the estimate 
which he held in his hand, and to which 
was attached the name of “ Thomas F’, 
Freemantle.” 

Mr. Sergeant Jackson was aware of the 
fact to which his hon. and learned Friend 
adverted, and he would tell him this in 
perfect good humour, that if a vote for 
35,0002, had been proposed by the late 
Prime Minister of the Crown, or the late 
Secretary for Ireland, he should have risen 
in his place and made the same statement 
then that he had made this evening; and 
he begged to tell the hon. and learned 
Gentleman why he did not rise in his place 
on that occasion. It was but ashort time 
he had the honour of being in the House, 
and he was little acquainted with the mode 
of proceeding with business, and little 
aware when it became a Member to rise. 
He was aware of this also, that the pre- 
ceding Government had continued the 
grant to the Kildare-place Society, on the 
principle that they found it working, and 
they did not think it right to suppress it, 
but rather to allow it to go on for a year. 
It was the preceding Government to Sir 
Robert Peel’s that made a grant on the 
principle that it was right to give a year’s 
notice to the Kildare-place Society before 
they withdrew the grant; and, therefore, 
he thought the late Government were 
justified in continuing the grant to the 
new Board for one year, the more par- 
ticularly as buildings had been erected 
and expenses incurred on the faith of the 
grant being made; but he would repeat, 
that he cared not who the Minister was, 
he should have risen and opposed it, on 
the grounds that he had that night 
urged. 

The Committee divided on the Ques- 
tion: Ayes 143; Noes 42—Majority 101. 


List of the Nors. 


Campbell, Sir I. 
Chisholm, A. W. 
Cole, Lord 
Darlington, Earl 
Dick, Q. 


Agnew, Sir A. 
Arbuthnot, H. 
Attwood, M. 
Balfour, T. 
Caleraft, J. 1. 
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Dottin, A. R. 
pang 2 Er. 
Elley, * oF J 
Fector, J 
Finch, G. 
Forbes, W. 
Gordon, Captain 


Supply — 


Maxwell, II. 
Plunkett, R. 
Price, G. 

.M. Pringle, A. 
Scarlett, A. C. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Sinclair, ¢ 


Greville, Sir C. J. Tyrell, Sir J. 

Lardy, J. Williams, R. 
Hamilton, Lord C. Wyndham, W. 
Hayes, Sir FE. S, Young, J. 

Jackson, Sergt. J. D. TELLERS. 
Inglis, Sir R. Plumptre, J. P. 
Kearsley, J. HH. PATRED OFL AGAINST, 
Kirk, P. Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Letroy, Sergeant, Cole, 

Lefroy, A. Cooper, FE. 


Longfield, R. 
Lowther, Col. 


On the Motion that 8, 
for the Roman C sibel 
land. 

Mr. Sinclair protested against the vote 
for no Protestant state was bound to bring 
up its subjects in the errors of the Roman 
Catholic faith. That was contrary to the 
religion of the State, and he would never 
sanction it. 

Viscount Morpeth could not consent to 
refuse to set apart so small a sum for the 
religious education of so large a number 
of people. 

Mr. Warburton said, the only objection 
he felt to the vote was to the site of the 
College for which it was intended. He 
could see no reason why it should not be 
on the same site as where the Clergymen 
for the Established Church were educated. 
Any one who took the trouble to examine 
the charter of Trinity College, Dublin, 


Perceval, Col. Thomas 
Vesey, Hon. 

287. be granted 
college in Ire- 


would see that it was intended to be one of 


many colleges. Let Trinity College have 
different Professors in Theology, one for 
Protestants, another for Roman Catholics, 
but why should not both be instructed to- 
gether in arts and general literature. It 
was well worthy of the’consideration of his 


Majesty’s Ministers, whether the site of 


Maynooth College ought not to be 
changed. Such a course would be but 
carrying out the principles laid down by 
them in their system of general education. 

Mr. Lefroy said, that the hon. Member 
for Bridport (Mr. Warburton) brought a 
charge of illiberality against Trinity Col- 
lege which he must be permitted to tell 
the hon. Member was quite groundless. 
That University conferred degrees upon 
persons of all religious denominations 
without the slightest distinction. It al- 
lowed Roman Catholics and others to 
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graduate; and, therefore, he maintained 
that the oh irge of illiberality was not sus- 
tained. The system suggested by the hon. 
Member would tend to increase the dis- 
tinctions between the 
rather than to abate 

Roman 


two denommations, 
them. At 
Catholics and Protestants 
educated together at the Dublin University 


present, 


were 


in harmony. and concord ; and one of his 
objections to the proposal of the hon. 
Member (Mr. Warburton) was, that his 


system would rather impede than forward 
end. He had said thus 
much to show that the system pursned at 
Trinity College not an illibera! one; 
and with respect to the grant under con- 
sidcration, he objected to it ou the ground, 


so desirable an 


Was 


that as the State acknowledged but one 
religion as the established reli gion—for 
he had not heard as yet of any legis- 
lative measure to abolish the Protestant 


religion as the established religion in Ene- 
land or in Ireland—it was not consistent 
that the State should teach a religion from 
which Protestants had separated, on the 
ground of erroneous doctrines. Upon 
that view of the case he had always 
opposed the grant, and should continue 
so to do. 

Mr. O’ Connell said, what was sauce for 
the goose was sauce for the gander. He 
would give the hon. and learned Member 
as much conscience as he pleased—he 
wished Protestants had a little more of it. 
The hon. and learned Member said, the 
Dublin University was open to Catholics. 
Yes, as far as education went, they were 
very liberal, but they never gave a Scho- 
larship or a Fellow ship toa Catholic; they 
were very careful of their good things. 
Sut to this he would answer, the College 
of Maynooth was precisely on a footing 
with the Dublin University. Protestants 
might be educated there if they pleased, 
and, with all due regard to their con- 
sciences, they might attend all the courses, 
excepting of course those of religion. He 
would now relate an instance of the way in 
which Catholics in a Catholic country 
treated such a subject as this. In Belgium 
a vote of money was moved in the Cham- 
ber of Representatives towards the ex- 
penses of a Protestant chapel in Brussels. 
Some division of opinion took place on 
that occasion: there were four Catholic 
clergymen in the Chambers, and three of 
those voted in favour of the yrant, and 
only one against it, 

Mr. Finch said, he 


? 
R 


opposed the grant 
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because he thought, if a good vote, it was 
too small; and, if not, it should be dis- 
continued altogether. With respect to the 
instance of Roman Catholic liberality 
which the hon. and learned Member had 
mentioned, he believed that, if the case 
were closely inquired into, the Catholic 
priesthood of Belgium had a second object 
in view when they agreed to the vote to- 
wards the Protestant Church building in 
Brussels, namely, that it would encourage 
Protestants to come and reside there. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that the hon, Gen- 
tleman had charged the Roman Catholics 
with duplicity. No man could make that 
charge of duplicity against others, but one 
who judged from himself; and he (Mr. 
O'Connell) repudiated the foul and false 
charge. ‘ What(continued the hon, and 
learned Member)! Is such a charge to be 
made, and are we to be prohibited from 
noticing it? Oh, no; it may do at Exeter 
Hall; but it will not do here. There is 
no policeman here to put down those who 
attempt to defend themselves. 1 repeat, 
therefore, that I return the slander to 
the foul source from which it comes.” 

Sir Robert Inglis said, he thought the 
hon. and learned member for Dublin had 
misunderstood his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Stamford, and had alluded to some- 
thing his hon. Friend had said in another 
place, and not to what he had just uttered 
in his seat inthat House. His hon. Friend 
had not made a general charge of duplicity 
against the Catholics as a body, but merely 
expressed an opinion, founded upon facts 
and reports which other hon. Members, as 
well as himself, must have heard, that the 
clergy of Belgium were not entitled to the 
full meed of liberality which was claimed 
for them in the instance referred to, be- 
cause it was an accredited fact that they 
voted for the grant for the Protestant 
chapel, because they wished to induce 
English families to come and reside in 
Belgium. With respect to the grant be- 
fore the House, it was a relic of the old 
Irish Parliament. When that Parliament 
was united with that of England all its 
obligations were taken along with it upon 
the Imperial Parliament, and this grant, 
being one of them, had always hitherto 
been agreed to. As, however, of late 
years, some other charges and grants of a 
like kind, and under a similar obligation, 
had been dispensed with, he thought all 
those who had a conscientious objection 
to the application of the funds in the pre- 
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sent vote had a full right to oppose it. Of 
those persons he was one, for he thought 
it was quite contrary to reason and to pro- 
priety that the Government of a country 
should raise funds for cultivating the 
growth of a religious belief which, by the 
constitution of the country, was disavowed 
by the State. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
merely say, that his hon, Friend in laying 
it down as an abstract proposition, that 
the State ought not to support any religion 
which was disavowed by the State went 
too far, for that argument, pushed to its 
proper conclusions, would lead the Dis- 
senter and Catholics at once to resist the 
giving any support to the State religion. 
The fact was, that a large mass of the 
population of Ireland were Catholics, and 
they must be dealt with as Catholics. He 
supported the grant therefore, entirely on 
the grounds of expediency, it being in his 
Opinion, necessary to give to such a large 
body all the advantages of the State. 

Mr. William S, O’ Brien denied that the 
religion of the State was essentially Pro- 
testant. The Houseof Commons represent- 
ed the people, and there were two regis- 
tered votes this Session contrary to the 
wishes of the Irish clergy. The State was 
bound to extend the blessings of education 
equally to all its subjects. He regretted 
that the sum voted was not greater. 

Mr. Wyse said, the question in reality 
was, whether the Roman Catholic clergy 
should go abroad, as heretofore, for in- 
struction, or whether they should obtain it 
at home? He thought the grant should be 
double the amount fixed in the estimate. 

Vote agreed to—House resumed, 


Customs Acts. 


Customs Acts—Tea Dories.] On 
the motion of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer the House resolved itself into 
Committee upon thé Customs Acts. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that at so late an hour he would not de- 
tain the House very long, but it was ne- 
cessary that he should give some explana- 
tion on so important a subject. He was 
bound to express his acknowledgments to 
the right hon. Member for Tamworth (Sir 
R. Peel), who had originally asked a ques- 
tion in reference to the tea duties, which, 
however, he had abstained from pressing 
until the intentions of Government should 
be more fully formed on the subject. 
What these intentions were he (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) was now about to 
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state to the House. Hon. Gentlemen 
were aware that prior to the alteration in 
the East-India Charter the duties on teas 
were regulated by an ad valorem scale. 
It was perfectly obvious, however, that so 
soon as the opening of the trade with 
China had been effected, the ad valorem 
scale could no longer be continued. It 
became necessary, therefore, to revert to 
some other system of duties, and the ob- 
ject kept in view was, to try if it were 
practicable, without inconvenience to the 
trade, to lower the duty on the low-priced 
teas. The experiment was accordingly 
tried, but it gave rise to many complaints, 
and a Committee was appointed on the 
motion of the hon. Member for London, 
to consider the subject, and a great weight 
of evidence taken before that Committee 
went to prove that the discriminating scale 
of duties of 1s. 6d. per lb., 2s. 2d. per |b., 
and 3s. per lb., ought to be abandoned. 
The Committee, however, decided other- 
wise, though there was considerable doubt 
and a strong division on the question. 
The final recommendation of the Com- 
mittee was, that the experiment of a scale 
of duties should be tried, and if not found 
to answer practically, another plan should 
be considered. A year had passed, and 
the House had now to ask itself whether 
it was disposed to adhere to the three rates 
of duty, or to have recourse to the simple 
plan of one duty. He would state the 
conclusion to which the Government had 
arrived, and their reasons. He thonght 
the time had come when the principle of 
one uniform rate of duty ought to be ap- 
plied to this great branch of trade. In 
the first place, did the present mode an- 
swer the purpose for which it had been 
introduced ? If it possessed any of the ad- 
vantages of an ad valorem duty, if the rate 
was in proportion to the value of the tea, he 
should be unwilling to depart from the 
present mode ; but it was clear that it did 
not contain the elements of an ad valorem 
duty, for the tea chargeable with the duty 
of 2s. 2d. comprehended so many different 
modifications of value, that the principle 
of a value duty must be abandoned if the 
2s. 2d. rate was continued upon that de- 
scription of tea. It was not an ad valorem 
buat a discriminatory duty; it did not refer 
to value, but to denomination, so that it 
was attended with this inconvenience, that 
teas of different value paid the same rate 
of duty. There were other inconveniences 
of a serious character. The qualities of 
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the teas overlapped each other, and ap- 
proached each other so closely, that the 
effect of these discriminatory duties was, 
that high-priced teas paid in fact a low 
rate of duty. On account of this approx- 


imation and overlapping of the qualities 


of teas, a iremendous power was placed in 


the hands of the officers of the Customs, 
who, by deciding on the qualities, had, in 
efieet, the power of determining the rate of 
duty onteas. Without imputing anything 
to these officers, who had done their duty 
with propriety, it was certain that a great 
discretion was confided to persons who, 
with salaries of 2002. or 3002. a-year, had 
the power of varying the duties on a cargo 
of tea to the amount of as many thousands 
as their salaries were hundreds. ‘This was 
too great a power to be lodged in thei 
hands; it offered a temptation from which 


they ought to be relieved. Another ob- 


jection was, that as it was wished to ex- 


tend East-Indian commerce, there would 
be a difficulty in levying the discriminatory 
duties in the outports, where the objec- 
tions he had mentioned applied with greater 
force than in London. For all these rea- 
sons, he thought the time was come when 
we should resort to one uniform rate of 
duty. For these reasons he should say, 
that the time had come when it was im- 
perative to fix one uniform rate of duty on 
all teas. The recognition and operation 
of that principle would be greatly advan- 
tageous to the importers, much more con- 
venient to the Government-—who, he was 
free to admit, would willingly have adopted 
it in the first instance but for the recom- 
mendation of the Committee to the con- 
trary—and highly beneficial to the public 
generally. The great mass of the trade 
desired an uniform rate, and the revenue 
would not suffer by its imposition. That 
settled, two conditions remained—the 
amount of that duty and the time of im- 
posing it. He had a document in his 
hand in which the rated duty of tea im- 
ported from the 22nd of April, 1834, to the 
5th of April, 1835, was calculated, and 
which he should take leave to read for the 
Committee. It appeared by it that the 
returns in that period gave the following 
quantities of tea imported at the annexed 
duties. The duties defined the assumed 
or real quality as 5,300,000 Ibs. at Is. 6d. 
per Ib., 22,000,000 Ibs. at 2s. 2d. per Ib., 
1,300,000 at 3s. per Ib.; in all 28,600,000 
lbs. From this quantity the revenue de- 
rived a sum of 3,021,000/. If the whole of 
R2 
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that quantity were taken at a fixed duty of 
2s. 2d. per Ib. it would give a sum equal 
to 119,0002. over and above the actual 
amount received from the combined charges 
ef the three rates. If it were taken at 
2s. 1d. it would give a sum equal to it, 
less 1,4902.; and if at 2s. a still smaller 
sum, or a minus of 122,200/, on the aggre- 
gate amount. ‘The amount of duty he 
meant to propose as the fixed and certain 
one in the resolutions which he should lay 
before the House was the middle term of 
the three latter rates, that is, of the sums 
2s. 2d., 2s. 1ld., and 2s,—the sum of 
2s. ld., by the adoption of which, sup- 
posing the importation to be stationary, 
the revenue would suffer no greater loss 
than the trifling one of 1,5002. or there- 
abouts, while he was satisfied that the 
trade and the public would have every 
reason to be pleased. He should next ad- 
vert to the time necessary to carry the 
change he proposed into effect. Nothing, 
in his opinion, could be more unjust than 
any attempt at an immediate alteration in 
the existing scale of duties. Many per- 
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sons had introduced large quantities of 
bohea into the kingdom on the faith of 
the discriminating system being final ; 


many more had sent out orders for it to 
China—all these would be inevitably suf- 
ferers to various extents if the change were 
made to come suddenly into operation. 
Those who introduced bohea into the mar- 
ket would be surprised to find that they 
had 8d. per lb. extra imposed on them, 
beyond what they calculated on, while 
those who had ordered cargoes of it would 
be in the same condition. To obviate 
these inconveniences, and that injustice, 
he should propose that the fixed duty of 
2s. Id. per lb. should supersede the discri- 
minative scale in the course of a year, and 
that it should come into operation on the 
3lst day of July, 1836. That period of 
time would be sufficient for those who had 
procured cargoes, and those who had car- 
goes on their way hither, to dispose of 
them at the market price, while it would 
give abundant time to those who had only 
ordered them, to countermand their orders, 
or at least to exchange the bohea for 
another tea. Such was the substance of 
the resolutions which he designed to pro- 
pose to the Committee. He knew that at 
that late hour of the night no practical 
discussion could be had upon the subject ; 
but there would be many opportunities in 
the course of the Session of taking them 
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into detailed consideration. He could as- 
sure the Committee that he had no motive 
in proposing them beyond those which he 
had stated—to relieve trade from the em- 
barrassment and annoyance of Custom- 
house officers—to take away the immense 
power which devolved by the present sys- 
tem upon the revenue retainers—to extend 
the benefits of that branch of commerce to 
every part of the empire, and, for the good 
of all, to have one fixed rate of duty. The 
present system was inefficacious for the 
principal object of its enactment. ‘The 
poor derived no such advantage from its 
adoption as had been hoped by its sup- 
porters, The Chinese merchants pre- 
vented that by the artificial rise which 
they at once caused in the price of the in- 
ferior tea when they discovered the reduc- 
tion of duty. By which means the 10s. 
bohea was now 12s., and the 12s. bohea 
14s. In consequence of which the poor 
had their tea no cheaper than before the 
alteration in the rate of duty. The discri- 
minating system did not answer; notwith- 
standing which he did not regret the ex- 
periment. It did not succeed; and the 
Government were now doing no more than 
their duty in coming down in a manly 
manner, acknowledging their error, and 
offering to redress it. The right hon. 
Gentleman concluded by moving two re- 
solutions :—“ 1. That the discriminating 
scale of duties should cease and determine, 
and that a fixed duty should be imposed 
in lieu thereof.” ‘2, That this fixed rate 
should come into operation on the 31st of 
July, 1836.” 

Mr. Crawford said, that there was not 
a single point in the speech just made by 
the right hon. Gentleman which had _ not 
been urged upon the Committee last year, 
and which ought not (in his opinion) 
to have influenced their determination. 
What the right hon. Gentleman had now 
stated to be the fact, had been distinctly 
foretold by him (Mr. Crawford). Ifever a 
subject connected with fiscal arrangements 
had been treated peculiarly in defiance of 
all acknowledged commercial principles, 
it was the settlement last year of the duty 
on tea. As tothe practical result to be 
expected from the proposed change, the 
right hon. Gentleman had spoken of 
28,600,000l\bs. of tea, as having been the 
quantity brought to charge from the 22nd 
of April, 1834, to the 5th of April, 1835. 
Now the consumption of tea in 1833 —- 
1834 was 33,000,000 of Ibs., and he was 
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perfectly satisfied that there was an 
increasing consumption, and that the 
annual consumption now was 36,000,000 
of lbs. If the object of the right hon. 
Gentleman was to obtain an increase of 
revenue from the duty on tea, then he 
might be justified in proposing the uniform 
duty of two shillings and a penny a pound, 
but if his object were merely to secure the 
same revenue as at present, he (Mr. 
Crawford) was convinced that a uniform 
duty of two shillings a pound would be 
enough. Further, ‘he would say, that if 
the duty on all teas but Bohea were im- 
mediately reduced to two shillings and a 
penny per pound, and the duty on Bohea 
kept at its present rate of eighteenpence 
per pound, the increased consumption of 
Bohea would be such as greatly to in- 
crease the revenue. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer beg- 
ged to say some words in reply. The 
figures which he had read did not com- 
prehend the whole year, but they were 
just as good for his argument. With 
respect to the proposition of the hon. 
Member, it was one which, on reflection, 


he (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) was 
sure the hon, Member would not persevere 


in recommending. The hon. Member 
proposed to suspend the operation of the 
proposed measure on the lower descrip- 
tions of tea; but to carry into effect the 
reduction of the duty on the higher 
descriptions, Now in what condition 
would that put the owners of large quan- 
tities of the lower descriptions of tea, who 
had bought it when there was a high duty 
on the higher descriptions? It would 
drive them out of the market. 

Mr. Hume regretted that his Majesty’s 
Government had determined to abandon 
the discriminating duty. — It appeared to 
him to be contrary to all principle to lay 
a duty of 300 per cent. on cheap teas, 
and a duty of not 100 per cent. on others. 
If Government were determined on this 
measure, there was no alternative, but he 
could have wished they had tried the 
existing system for another year. 

Sir John Rae Reid declared that he had 
never entertained a doubt but that the 
system which the right hon. Gentleman 
now proposed was the system which ought 
to have been adopted in the first instance. 
Large sums had been lost by the course 
which had been taken; but that circum- 
stance might, perhaps, ultimately do 


good. 
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Mr. Goulburn was disposed to give his 
right hon. Friend credit for acknowledging 
the error of the Government, and coming 
forward manfully to redress it. He con- 
fessed that it was peculiarly agreeable to 
him to perceive that the arguments, and 
even the very words made use of on his 
side of the House in opposition to the 
measure originally, were now quoted by 
the Government who brought it forward. 
He regretted that the plan proposed by 
- right hon. Friend had not been adop- 

ed then, as by that means a year’s vex- 
aoe and trouble and expense would have 
been saved, and the trade would have 
been in a more healthy state than it was 
at present. With respect to the amount 
fixed by his right hon. Friend, he should 
only say that he had his own doubts as to 
whether two shillings would not be amply 
sufficient for all fiscal purposes. 

Mr. Pease thought the arrangement 
and scale of duties proposed by the right 
hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would be highly beneficial to the commu- 
nity. He much regretted, however, that 
the present system should be suffered to 
exist for another year. 

Mr. George F. Young asserted that 
the rate fixed by the right hon. Gentle- 
man would have the effect of increasing 
the absolute amount of revenue without 
proportionately benefiting the community. 
He thought that there would be no difh- 
culty in extending the old system of 
auction to those outports at present per- 
mitted to enter tea; and to reimpose the 
ad valorem duty of 96 per cent. would, 
under those circumstances, he was satisfied 
be productive of much profit to the 
Government as well as satisfaction to the 
community. The charge on the public, 
by the right hon, Gentleman’s proposition, 
would be much greater than it ever was 
before. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer denied 
that the charge on the public would be 
greater than before. As tothe suggestion 
of the hon. Member, it would be quite 
impossible, consistently with justice and 
fair dealing, to adopt it. 

Mr. Warlurton approved of the plan of 
the right hon. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, but he thought it was in the power 
of that right hon. Gentleman to diminish 
the rate of duty below what he had fixed 
it at. For instance, he thought that two 
shillings would be found amply sufficient 
while striking off the odd penny would 
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have the advantageous effect to all partics 
of simplifying calculations on the subject. 

Resolution agreed to, and the House 
resumed. 
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IOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, July 14, 1835. 


Minutes. Petitions presented, By the Earl of A®RRDEEN, 
against any Alteration in the ‘Timber 
Duties. —By the Earl of MANSFLELD, from hincleven, for 
Protection to the Church of Scotland, and for further 


from Greenock, 


Accommodation in Seoteh Churches.x—By the Duke of 


WELLINGTON and Lord Kenyon, from Members of the 
University of Oxford, against the Subscription to the 
Thirty-nine Articles’ Bill. 


Duty on Paprr.] Lord Brougham 
presented a Petition from the letter-press 
printers of Londonand Westminster against 
the Stamp-duties, and against the Excise- 
duty on paper. This last petition, which 
was exceedingly well drawn up, 
signed by above 1,7C0 persons who stated 
in the clearest manner the evils of these 
taxes. He himself knew of a publication 
that was very extensively circulated, and 
to which some very eminent men commu- 
nicated some of their scientific labours. 
Among these men was Professor Whewell 
—he might mention the name without any 
breach of confidence, because that very 
learned Professor had avowed the fact, 
and had collected some of his contribu- 
tions and published them among his works. 
We had inquired, out of a curiosity upon 
such an interesting matter, with a view 
to find what was the proportion which the 
tax on the paper bore to the compensation 
given to the able and scientific men who 
contributed their stores of knowledge to 
the publication, and he had asked whether 
it amounted to one-tenth or one-fifth, and 
he found that it was not one-tenth of the 
amount but ten-tenths, that is, just that 
the whole of the tax on the paper of this 
publication, the circulation of which was 
60,000, amounted to precisely as much 
as did the compensation paid to the 
writers. ‘This was a remarkable instance 
of the operation of the tax. He did not 
propose to take off the duty altogether, 
but to reduce it; and he was sure th: at 
even if it was reduced no more than one- 
half, it would produce a larger revenue 
than now. ‘This had been shown with re- 
spect to other duties, and yet there were 
still people stupid enough not to be 
taught by experience in this as in other 
things, 


Was 
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Poor Laws.] The Duke of Richmond 
wished to call their Lordships’ attention to 
the Petitions of the inhabitants of two 
places in Sussex. The petitions related 
to the new Poor-law Bill, and more par- 
ticularly to that Clause of it which re- 
lated to the expense of building work- 
houses. ‘The farmers and the tenants for 
short periods chiefly complained of this 
Clause, for as their interest was only to 
last for a few years, if the expense of these 
buildings was thrown on them the land- 
lords would have all the advantage at their 
cost. He regretted the existence of the 
Clause, and thought that the tenants had 
a just right to complain, and the land- 
lords ought to pay their fair share of the 
expense. In his opinion the parishes 
should borrow the money, and should 
have an extended time to pay itin. Ih 
should suggest as an alteration in that 
part of the Bill, that they should lend 
money to the parishes at a ‘small rate pe 
cent, pays able at some years after the loan ; 
he wished the Government would con 
sider the suggestion. 

The Earl of Radnor said, that if his 
memory did not deceive him, the money 
that was to be laid out in the repairing 
or the building of workhouses was to be 
paid off in five or ten years, a fact which 
seemed to him to meet the views of thi 
noble Duke. 

The Duke of Richmond said, that that 
was the case with regard to such of thi 
money as was borrowed, but was not the 
case with such money as was raised by 
rates. In his opinion, however, ten years, 
did not afford sufficient time, and he should 
suggest twenty or twenty-five years. Tlic 
petitioners suggested thirty years ; but lic 
thought that too much. 


Buitprinc or tue Houses.| The Duke 
of Cumberland asked, what was the inten- 
tion of Government as to the buildings for 
the temporary accommodation of the two 
Houses, and especially what was intended 
with respect to the remaining wails of St. 
Stephen’s Chapel ? 

Viscount Duncannon said, that it was 
necessary to consider the subject, and 
that before he advised his Majesty to 
direct the adoption of any course with re- 
spect to the walls of St. Stephen’s Chapel, 
he had thought it right to have the opinion 
of some other architects. He had sub- 
mitted the question to Sir Jeffrey Wyatt- 
ville, who, after examining the walls, 
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thought them to be in a good state, and 
that with a small expense they might be 
perfectly restored. After receiving that 
opinion, he had sent to have the opinion 
of three other architects, Mr. Montague, 
Mr. Inwood, and Mr. Cave, whom he had 
understood to be extensively employed in 
large buildings, and well acquainted with 
the stability of them. ‘Two of these gen- 
tlemen confirmed the opinion of Sir Robert 
Smirke, the third said, that the upper part 
of the walls must be taken down; but 
that the under part of them might be re- 
stored. He had since then taken the 
opinion of two other architects, Messrs. 
Savage and Cottingham, and they stated 
distinctly that they had examined the 
walls, and were of opinion that they might 
be restored without any great difficulty or 
expense, and also that the walls were not 
now ina dangerous state. He had also 
received an opinion from Mr. Laing, who 
said that the walls were dangerous. Under 
these circumstances he should make no 
positive recommendation without further 
examination. He ought to observe, that 


in the proposition laid before Sir Robert 
Smirke with a view to the temporary 
accommodation of the House of Lords, 
the question of the possibility of St. 


Stephen’s Chapel standing or not had 
never been introduced, and he did not 
seem to imply from his answers before the 
Committee, that for building the tem- 
porary House of Lords, it would be neces- 
sary to take down the walls of St. 
Stephen’s Chapel. The questions put to 
him were distinct from that, and that 
matter had only recently been submitted 
to his consideration. It ought to be ob- 
served also, that in almost all the opinions 
of the architects, though some said the 
walls would stand, and others that the 
walls must be demolished, yet all agreed 
that the ornamental work and tracery 
must be removed. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne observed, 
that the noble and illustrious Duke was 
aware that the Committee had to secure 
not merely the old walls of the building, 
but also the indispensable safety of those 
which were now to be erected. He was 
glad that this opportunity had occurred of 
correcting what he conceived to be a mis- 
representation which had gone abroad on 
this subject. He could assure their Lord- 
ships that there was no individual belong- 
ing to the Committee who was more 
anxious than he was to preserve any 
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part of that Chapel in its ancient form, 
and with all its ancient recollections, so 
far as there were any practicable means of 
doing it. Of course such an object was 
not to be attained at the cost of great 
individual danger to those who might 
frequent such a building. If the old 
walls could be maintained without danger, 
they would be maintained; but if it should 
be necessary, they must be demolished, at 
least to a certain extent, with a view to re- 
store the rest. 

The Duke of Cumberland wished the 
walls to be saved if it was possible. In 
his opinion, the reports of the architects 
should be shown to the House, and sub- 
mitted to his Majesty before they were 
finally received and acted upon, 


Committees oF Privitece.] The 
Marquess of Westmeath said, he should 
not have troubled the House with what 
he was about to mention, but that it really 
was a matter of very considerable conse- 
quence, relating, as it did, to the injury 
sometimes suffered by suitors at their 
Lordships’ House. He had been in at- 
tendance yesterday upon a Committee of 
Privileges, upon a claim of Peerage, and 
the House was kept waiting one whole 
hour, from ten to eleven, without the 
means of doing anything, because there 
was not a sufficient number of Peers ready 
to form a Committee. In consequence of 
this a case was postponed to Thursday, 
and then the further hearing of the Peer- 
age claim was anticipated, and was fixed 
tor to-morrow. Great inconvenience was 
felt by the suitors, if there was not a sufli- 
cient number of Peers present to do their 
business. In his opinion there should be, 
for Committees of privilege, as well as 
for the other judicial business of the 
House, an attendance in rotation, by 
which the attendance of a_ sufficient 
number of Peers would always be 
secured. As matters stood at present, 
the suitor might have to incur a great 
deal of unnecessary expense—such as to 
re-fee Counsel, and pay other expenses 
which need not be incurred but on ac- 
count of the delay. 

Lord Brougham was unwilling to enter 
upon this matter at this moment, as it 
would have the effect of postponing what 
they were all anxious to hear—the dis 
cussion on the order of the day; but 
he must say, that the matter referred to 
by the noble Marquess, was the cause 
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of much prejudice to the interests of 
suitors. What the noble Marquess said 
was perfectly true — they had been de- 
ained yesterday for the best part of an 
hour, which, however, was not unusual, 
waiting for a sufficient number of Peers to 
constitute a Committee; for it was often 
very difficult to get seven Peers together 
in the morning, so that they lost an hour, 
and might very likely make parties pay 
the expense of an additional day besides 
that to which the hearing was postponed. 
He wished that some rota was established, 
as in the judicial business of the House, 
for that might have the effect of avoiding 
the mischief. Heshould be ready to give 
his best attention to the subject, and to 
assist in procuring a remedy. He begged, 
however, to say, that he was not to blame 
in this matter; for he had no choice but 
to postpone the full hearing of a case then 
before the House, and he had anticipated 
the next hearing of the Peerage case, lest 
there should be nothing before the House 
to-morrow. 

The Marquess of Westmeath had not 
intended to blame the noble and learned 
Lord; what he complained of was, the 
oceurrence of a circumstance which had 
entailed so much unnecessary expense on 
the parties. 

Lord Farnham thought that, however, 
it might be expedient to postpone a 
case, it could never be proper to antici- 
pate it, for the parties might not be 
fully prepared ; and therefore he should 
propose that, instead of to-morrow, a 
future day for the hearing of this Peerage 
case should be fixed. He thought that 
there would be some inconvenience in the 
plan of the rota. It was well known that 
it was always considered that lay Lords 
should not interfere with law cases, so 
that it did not much matter who were 
upon the rota for the judicial business of 
the House; but it was most important 
and most proper that all noble Lords pre- 
sent at the hearing should take part in 
cases of claims of Peerage, and if the rota 
were established with regard to them, it 
might happen that some would hear part 
of the case one day, and the others the 
remaming part on another day. Some 
remedy for the evil should, however, be 
adopted. 

Marquess of Westmeath thought that 
though the rota were established as a rule, 
the same noble Lords who had heard part 
of any one particular case might still con- 
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sider themselves bound to attend on every 
other day till it was heard out. 

Lord Brougham agreed with what had 
fallen from the noble Marquess ; but with 
respect to what the noble Lord had ob- 
served, as to the inconvenience of antici- 
pating cases, he begged to say that though 
such a course was unusual, it was not with- 
out precedent. He himself had _ fre- 
quently anticipated the hearing of the 
causes. Many cases appointed for the 
Monday, had been taken on the Friday, 
the Thursday, or Tuesday preceding, 
without any inconvenience whatever. In 
the case now referred to it was clear that 
the parties must be prepared, for if there had 
been time, the whole case would have been 
heard out yesterday, he begged also to 
observe, with reference to what the noble 
Lord had said, that a question of a claim 
of peerage was as much a matter of law as 
anything else, 

Lord Lyndhurst observed, with respect 
to the inconvenience of proceeding to-mor- 
row with the case of the claim of peerage 
that he now saw in the House most of the 
noble Lords—he believed all—who were 
present yesterday, at the hearing of the 
case, and if they would agree to come to 
morrow, the matter might be disposed of 
without difficulty. As to the other case, 
he should be unable to attend to-morrow, 
and it was therefore postponed, as he had 
heard part of it; and his noble and learned 
Friend had appointed the Peerage case foi 
to-morrow, that their Lordships might not 
losea day. With regard to the rota, he 
begged to say that there was no rule as 
a rota adhered to. The only rule that 
he knew of was, that when a noble Lord 
had attended once, he was not called on 
to attend again in the same session. 

Conversation dropped. 


SUBSCRIPTION AT THE UNtversi- 
tTies.] The Earl of Radnor moved, that 
the Subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles 
Bill be read a second time. The question 
which their Lordships had now to decide, 
was solely as to the principle of the Bill. 
If there were any errors in its details, they 
might be remedied in the Committee. The 
principle of the Bill was, to abolish the 
Subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles 
and the question to decide was whether 
the Thirty-nine Articles should be taken 
as atest on admission to the University 
of Oxford or of Cambridge ornot. There 
were Clauses in the latter part of the Bill 
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saving all the endowed schools, and sav- 
ing all the rights of the bodies having 
authority in either of the Universities, and 
also preserving the rights of the Convoca- 
tion. ‘The principle of the Bill was, to put 
an end to the subscription to the Thirty- 
nine Articles by persons on entering the 
University, providing that they should not 
make that subscription before they had 
arrived at the age of Twenty- eo or 
before taking the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts or that of Master of Arts. Perhaps 
their Lordships were not fully aware of 
the different practice in the two Univer- 
sities on this subject. He should do his 
best to explain it to them. At Oxford, 
the applicant for admission was called 
upon to subscribe to the Thirty-nine 
Articles on matriculation, which was not 
the case in the University of Cambridge. 
At Oxford also the person about to be 
matriculated was obliged to subscribe the 
three Articles contained in the 36th canon, 
which was not required at Cambridge. 
The object of the Bill was to render such 
subscription unnecessary at the time of 
entrance into either of the Universities, 
or until the party should have attained a 
certain age, or should have proceeded to 
take the degree of Master of Arts. He. 
could not help thinking, after all that he 
had heard on this subject—after all the 
consideration which had been bestowed 
on it—after all the discussion to which it 
had given rise in this and in the other 
House of Parliament—that none of the 
arguments which had been adduced 
against the principle on which the Bill 
was founded were satisfactory. He could 
not understand the absurdity—he would 
not use a worse epithet, of calling on boys 
of 16, 17, or 18 years of age, to subscribe 
the Thirty-nine Articles on their matricu- 
lation,—articles of the nature of which 
they knew nothing. The idea of young 
men being thus called on to subscribe that 
which they did not understand was as 
offensive to common sense as it was to 
the principles of morality. To say that in- 
dividuals might with propriety be called 
on to sign such and such things, without 
knowing or understanding them, appeared 
to him to be perfectly ridiculous; yet 
such was the assertion, such was the lan- 
guage, which he heard used from time to 
time by different individuals. For his 
own part, he felt the utter impropriety of 
adopting such a system. He could not 
understand how anybody could justify 
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themselves for calling on any person, un 
der any circumstances, to subscribe hi 
name to that of the nature and tendency 
of which he was ignorant. That, how- 
ever, was what was done every day at the 
University of Oxford. | Young persons 
were called upon to subscribe their assent 
to that of which they knew nothing at the 

time, but which after that assent had been 
revonden was to be explained. The con- 
tinuance of such a system was calculated 
to sap the very foundations of morality and 
make men hypocrites and deceivers. If 
individuals were thus called on in one case 
to bind themselves to a belief in that 
which they did not understand, how did 
he know that any person who subscribed 
anything, at any time, or under any cir- 
cumstances, really did believe what he 
subscribed ? In the last discussion which 
took place upon that subject in the hear- 
ing of their Lordships, he had illustrated 
his argument by reference to a paper 
against the Bill which he had introduced, 

sioned by 4,000 Members of the Contten- 
tion of Oxford, and he had argued that if 
the subscription to any paper did not imply 
a knowledge of its contents by those who 
made it, he did not see how it could be 
shown that any one of those 4,000 persons 
assented to the statement made in the 
paper to which he had referred. There 
was no difference in the principles which 
applied tothe two cases. If he did not 
suppose, in consequence of seeing certain 
names appended to the resolutions con- 
tained in the paper that those who sub- 
scribed them were acquainted with the 
subject to which they related, how could 
he tell that they understood the nature of 
those resolutions more than the young men 
on matriculation understood the nature and 
tendency of the Thirty-nine Articles? 
There really was no mode of knowing 
decidedly what the conviction in the minds 
of the parties was with reference to one 
case more than to the other. This did 
away with the value of this system of sub- 
scription altogether. How could any per- 
son know that those who subscribed the 
resolution in question really understood 
them, and fully believed in their contents ? 
He, however, knew that many of the Gen- 
tlemen who subscribed those Resolutions 
(not perhaps without seeing and under- 
standing them) had certainly done so 
without accurately knowing the object to 
attain which the Resolutions were framed. 
They had signed the Resolutions without 
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seeing the Bill, or being acquainted with 
the provisions of the Bill against which 
those Resolutions were directed. This he 
knew of his own knowledge, because he 
was informed by some of them that they 
really were not acquainted with the pro- 
visions of the measure against which they 
thus expressed their hostility. From this 
circumstance he inferred, that the practice 
which was at so early an age inculcated 
at the University, the practice of subscrib- 
ing to that which was not understood, 
formed the groundwork of a certain degree 
of looseness and laxity in this matter of 
subscription. The difficulty which was 
connected with this subject had very much 
increased lately—it was now considerably 
greater than it was a year ago, in conse- 
quence of the different meanings given to 
this process of subscription. How could 
any man know under what sense or mean- 
ing he subscribed the Thirty-nine Articles 
when so many definitions were attached to 
the ceremony? It was impossible for any 
person to tell. One person said, that by 
subscribing, the individual declared that 
he belonged to the Church of England ; 
another, that he admitted by subscribing 
that so far as the persons understood the 
Thirty-nine Articles he assented to them ; 
another said, that the person subscribing, 
thereby declared that those Articles should 
be his rule of conduct during the period 
while he remained in the University. 
Could any person therefore decide in 
what sense he was called on to subscribe 
these Articles? The names of persons 
about to be matriculated were, it appeared 
inserted in a great book, but not a parti- 
cle of these Thirty-nine Articles were read. 
But as the system had continued for 150 
years, that he supposed was considered a 
valid reason for continuing it. He re- 
peated that, on matriculation, a large 
vellum book was produced, containing a 
great many names, but nothing was read 
about the Thirty-nine Articles, and, for 
aught he knew, those articles were not 
contained in the book. A friend of his 
had turned over the leaves of the book, and 
he could not find the Thirty-nine Articles 
in it. He could give a very curious con- 
firmation of the careless manner in which 
these things were in the habit of being 
done. Very lately a proposition was made 
to the University of Oxford to substitute 
a declaration in the place of subscription 
to the Thirty-nine Articles. Amongst 
those who were particularly zealous in 
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canvassing against that proposition was a 
Gentleman nearly related to himself, an 
intimate friend of his, and one who was 
extremely ardent in the support of any 
cause which he supported. He circulated 
printed letters, which were addressed to 
all the non-resident Members of the con- 
vocation, and in which he strongly op- 
posed any alteration in the existing sys- 
tem. In this letter he said, “ May I take 
the liberty of adding, since some of the 
absent Members may not recollect the cir- 
cumstance, that at matriculation there is 
no oath taken connected with a subscrip- 
tion to the Thirty-nine Articles.” [Lord 
Kenyon: There is no oath now taken 
with respect to subscription of the Thirty- 
nine Articles] He was aware of that; 
but what he complained of was, that this 
subscription was made in so loose a way 
that there were many who thought that 
no oath was taken at it; and it appeared 
from the letter to which he had just re- 
ferred, it was supposed that many who 
had actually subscribed these Articles, were 
in a doubt as to whether or not they were 
bound to their observance by an oath. It 
was well known that with regard to Oxford 
(and to it he more particularly directed his 
observations, being most intimately ac- 
quainted with it)—it was well known with 
regard to Oxford that tests were insisted 
on for the purpose of excluding Dissenters 
from the University. Now, he did not 
very well see what value could be attached 
to a test which it was notorious those who 
took it did not and were not called on to 
understand. Such a test could furnish no 
criterion by which to judge whether a per- 
son wasa Dissenter ora Mahomedan. In 
point of fact, however, Dissenters were not 
excluded : a particular class of Dissenters, 
Baptists and Socinians, were excluded, 
but the Universities were not thereby con- 
fined to Members of the Church of Eng- 
land. But the absurdity of continuing 
this test with a view to the exclusion of 
Dissenters was, that those belonging to 
the University maintain that there were 
other tests much more efficacious for this 
purpose ; and it was said by one of these 
persons, “ the joining in our daily worship 
is infinitely a closer union with the Church 
than signing the Thirty-nine Articles.” 
If that were the case, and the attendance 
at the chapels, (the continuance of the 
service in which could not be objected to) 
was a much better means of securing the 
non-admittance of Dissenters to the Uni- 
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versities, why on earth was the subscription, 
which all must consider somewhat objec- 
tionable (though they might not censure 
it so broadly as he did) persevered in, 
whilst the purpose which it was meant 
to answer was perfectly fulfilled by means 
with which no one could fairly find fault ? 
But other reasons were giving for an ad- 
herence to this subscription, and amongst 
them it was alleged that this observance 
inculeated a submission to the Church of 
England. Why, he asked, should the 
Universities inculcate submission to the 
Church? They might call on the students 
to attend to their regulations and conform 
to their practice, but why inculcate sub- 
mission to the Church? The mode, too, in 
which they inculcated this submission was 
very extraordinary; it was altogether dif- 
ferent from that to which the Church it- 
self had recourse. The Church never 
called on any of its lay members to sub- 
scribe the thirty- nine articles on any oc- 
casion whatever. Candidates for Orders 
were very properly required to subscribe 
them, but neither at the baptism of infants, 
nor of adults at confirmation, at the sa- 
crament, nor before absolution, was sub- 
scription totheThirty-nine Articlesrequired 
of any layman, unless he happened to go 
to the University of Oxford or Cambridge. 
One of the great arguments advanced in 
favour of this subscription in the debate 
last year arose out of the alleged bad 
effects which were represented to have 
followed the abolition of Tests in the 
German Universities, where a great deal 
of theological anti-Christian doctrines pre- 
vailed; the inference to be drawn being 
that, of course, the same results would be 
introduced into this country, if subserip- 
tion to the Thirty-nine Articles were dis- 
pensed with. This argument, however, 
proceeded on the assumption that the 
German Universities were the only ones 
in the world where Tests were abolished. 
He would presently show how unfounded 
this supposition was; but he would now 
take it for granted, that in the German 
Universities only were these Tests done 
away with, and yet he would confidently 
assert, that no one acquainted with Ger- 
man literature could believe that the same 
effects would result from such a change 
with respect to religious Tests in this 
country, as must naturally flow from it in 
a country where the inhabitants, and espe- 
cially those of highly cultivated intellects, 
were of an exceedingly theoretical and 
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speculative turn of mind on religious sub- 
jects. But this passion for speculation 
not only prevailed with respect to religious 
matters, but it displayed itself also in their 
prosecution of literature and the sciences 

For the purpose of proving what no doubt 
their Lordships were already familiar with, 
it would be only necessary for him to state, 
that one very ‘learned Geologist in that 
country contended that man was not an 
original animal, and that he arrived at his 
present form, not by a transmigration of 
soul, but by a transformation of body, 
and he actually went the length of saying, 

that the process by which the transforma- 
tion was effected was this—that a lizard 
was changed into a monkey, and a monkey 
raised into aman. Another instance of 
this was, that one of their learned men 
had composed a most voluminous work on 
the Jurisprudence of Ancient Athens, in 
which he recounted all their modes of 
legal proceeding, treated of their John 
Does and Richard Roes, their pleas, an- 
swers, replications, and rejoinders; and 
the only foundation of this extraordinary 
work was a trial said to have taken place 
before the Goddess Minerva, in one of 
the Plays of Aischylus. These things he 
mentioned to the House for the purpose 
of showing the absurdity of drawing any 
inferences respecting the Abolition of Tests 
from what had taken place in Germany. 
But in addition to this, attention should 
be paid to the nature of the German dis- 
position upon religious subjects. In illus- 
tration, he should just observe that the 
origin and progress of the Reformation 
were totally different there from what they 
were in this country. In Germany the 
Reformation began amongst the learned 
Members of the Universities, and they 
were followed by the People and the Go- 
vernment. In this country the contrary 
was the case—the Reformation began with 
the Government, and they were followed 
by the people. Again, in Germany the 
Universities robbed the Churches, while in 
this country the Church robbed the Uni- 
versities, In Germany, too, the Profes- 
sors’ chairs were profitable in proportion 
as they were popular. They were paid by 
the persons who attended the lectures, and 
therefore were they obliged to maintain 
and follow those “principles and views 
which would render their situations at 
once popular and profitable. Such a state 
of things did not exist in this country, and 
therefore it was unfair to refer to the Gers 
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man Universities for an illustration of the 
effects that would be likely to follow from 
the Abolition of Tests. But there was 
something strangely inconsistent in the 
argument which was urged against the 
Abolition of Tests, grounded upon the na- 
ture of those theories that were put for- 
ward by divines and theologians in those 
places in which the Abolition had taken 
place. It was a fact, certainly pecu- 
liarly comical, and altogether unknown 
to, or overlooked by those who cited the 
prevalence of anti-religious feelings and 
doctrines in those Universities, as a reason 
why religious tests should not be got rid of 
in the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, that the principal part of these 
anti-religious doctrines proceeded from 
those persons in the Universities of Ger- 
many, who held theology in chains; and 
these persons being divines, were the in- 
dividuals who were subjected to religious 
Tests, whilst the other members of the 
University were excepted from their observ- 
ance. Therefore, far from the partial Abo- 
lition of Tests in Germany being any ar- 
gument in favour of their being retained 
in our Universities, the fair inference to be 
drawn from the spread of anti-religious 
feelings in that country was, that such an 
effect had been produced by the preserva- 
tion of these Tests in any shape whatever. 
But were these religious Tests abolished 
in no other country beside Germany ? 
Why, in France no Tests were required 
for persons entering the Universities, and 
all were equally eligible for the chair of 
professors, One of the present Ministers 
of France, M. Guizot, who is a Protestant, 
held a Professor’s Chair in one of the Uni- 
versities of that country. In Bologna, no 
religious Test was required for persons 
coming to receive instruction, or those de- 
sirous of taking degrees. At the Univer- 
sity belonging to this place no Test what- 
ever was required until very lately, when 
it was determined that no Foreigner should 
be admitted to the University, in conse- 
quence of the pupils having rebelled, and 
evinced a desire for the establishment of 
a Republic. In Louvain no Test was 
adopted. In Pisa none, The University 
of this city was attended by Grecks, Jews, 
and Mahometans; and the only difference 
which existed between the mode of admis- 
sion to degrees for those belonging to such 
persuasions, and the others who attended 
the University, was, that in the former 
case the Chancellor (who was generally a 
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Vicar-General, or Archbishop) got out of 
the Chair, and the Vice-Chancellor took 
it. He could state further, that no ‘Test 
was there required for Professors ; and he 
could even show cases in which the Chair 
in Pisa had been filled by an English Pro- 
testant. At the latter end of the seven- 
teenth century, Thomas Forbes, a Scotch- 
man, was Professor of the Historical, and 
afterwards the Philosophical Faculty. And 
about ten years later, Sir J. Finch, an 
Englishman, filled the same Chair. Gro- 
novius, also, before his return to Leyden, 
was a Professor there. The same might 
be said of Padua, where no Test is re- 
quired, and it frequently happened that 
the chairs there were filled by Foreigners— 
by Members of the Church of England— 
by Presbyterians and by Calvinists, He 
had the names of many, to some of which 
he would just advert :—Dr. Walter Charl- 
ton was invited in 1678 by the Moderator 
of the University of Padua and the Senate 
of Venice, to the Chair of Practical Me- 
dicine, but after long negociation, he re- 
fused to give up his practice and appoint- 
ment in England. In 1698, Dr. Martin 
Benenden was invited from England, but 
from incompetency was disqualified. In 
1716, N. Bernouilli, a Calvinist, was Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics, and Gronovius and 
Salmasius, both Calvinists, were invited to 
Chairs. It appeared evident, therefore, 
that in these Roman Catholic countries— 
in the Roman and Venetian States, for- 
merly, and in the Austrian States at pre- 
sent,—there was no jealousy on religious 
subjects, nor were any Tests whatever re- 
quired. Although, continued the noble 
Lord, I see a noble Lord opposite smile at 
what I have said, | must say, for my own 
part, that I who have been brought up a 
Protestant, and who as such have been 
taught to conceal nothing in religious 
matters—to leave religious doctrines open 
to rational consideration, and to test their 
truth by the exercise of private juadgment— 
I say that I, at least, bred up as I have 
been, a Member of the Established Church, 
cannot help being mortified, and feeling 
in some degree ashamed that the doors of 
our Universities should be shut up by the 
enforcement of a religious Test, whilst 
those of Roman Catholic Universities are 
thrown open to persons of all religious 
persuasions. But this liberality in opening 
the Universities to men of all religious 
opinions was not confined to Catholic 
countries. Inthe Prussian States, in Ba- 
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den, Breslau, and Copenhagen, the Uni- 
versities were open to all. In Copenhagen 
one of the Professors of Medicine was a 
Jew. Coming nearer home, he believed 
that in the University of Durham, which 
had been established by Act of Parliament, 
no Test was enforced with regard to those 
who came for instruction. Was it not, 
therefore, a matter of regret, that the 
Universities of Oxford and C ambridge 
should be the only ones in Europe or in 
the world, which were shut up by the con- 
tinuance of Tests which those who were 
called on to subscribe had not been at 
the pains to study, or could not under- 
stand? In the University of Oxford (and 
he spoke principally of this University, be- 
cause he was better acquainted with its 
history than that of our other Universi- 
ties)—in that University persons were 
formerly admitted, not only belonging to 
different countrics, but professing different 
religions. It was a matter of history, that 
about 450 years ago, the first Reformer in 
England, (Wycliffe) one whose efforts 
were as great for the propagation of Pro- 
testantism as those by whom he was after- 
wards succeeded (however more successful 
the latter might have been in receiving a 
larger share of popular approbation), the 
Reformer Wycliffe, he repeated, continued 
to hold the Chair of Professor of Divinity, 
and remained the head of one of the 
Houses at Oxford, long after he had been 
summoned to the Court of Rome to an- 
swer for his heretical doctrines. He found, 
too, that in 1547, Peter Martyn, D. D., 
Padua, and 1556, Joannes Fautereille, were 
Professors of Divinity in Oxford. Again, 
in 1587, Albericus Gentilis, D.C. L., Pe- 
rugia, was Professor of Civil Law; and in 
1648, Louis de Menlin, of Leyden, was 
Camden Professor of Ancient History. 
One of the most liberal bequests made to 
the University was that of —— Saville, 
who bequeathed an estate for the estab- 
lishment of a Professorship in Geometry 
and Astronomy, and in leaving that be- 
quest he appointed the Chancellor for the 
time being, and the Chief Justices of the 
King’s Bench and Exchequer, to appoint 
the Professors, and he besought them not 
to confine their researches to England, but 
throughout ‘ the whole Christian world,” | t 
to seek persons the most fit to fill the situ- 
ation, and he provided for this by allocat- 
ing funds to defray the expenses of going 
abroad for the purpose of making this 
search. [fe mentioned this for the pur- 
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pose of showing that the principle of ex- 
clusion was new in Oxford. Saville, to 
whose bequest he had adverted, was not 
ignorant of the practices of Oxford. He 
was himself a head of a house, and had 
accompanied his bequest with the condi- 
tion adverted to, in the full and perfect 
knowledge of what were the rules and 
practices of the University of Oxford. 
Therefore, while all Foreign Universities 
were open, Oxford and Cambridge alone 
were closed. He could not reconcile the 
principles on which this institution rested 
in former times to those by which it was 
now sustained, on any other ground than 
that which head been urged by a noble 
Duke (Duke of Wellington) on a former 
occ asion, namely, that the exclusive prac- 
tices of ‘the University were necessary to 
maintain the alliance between Church and 
State. He did not at first understand the 
argument; but after considering it for 
some time, he supposed it to mean that 
the University was so connected with the 
Established Church, that it was necessary 
to have it exclusively devoted to those be- 
longing to that Church. The mode by 
which that alliance was secured and con- 
firmed was unquestionably a very strange 
one, for it was no other than this—that 
those who are about to enter the Univer- 
sity were called on to subscribe the Thirty- 
nine Articles. He had already proved that 
the Church never enforced an obedience 
to its doctrines, by requiring its lay mem- 
bers to subscribe these Articles. The 
State never did so either, with one neces- 
sary and proper exception—where a per- 
son who presided as one of the Judges in 
the Ecclesiastical Courts, and who was 
called on to decide questions relating to 
the Thirty-nine Articles was required by 
Act of Parliament to subscribe them. 
That was the only case in which the 
Church called for a subscription to these 
Articles. The King did not subscribe 
them. The Chancellor of Oxford and 
honorary doctors did not subscribe them. 
The Chancellor of Cambridge or the ho- 
norary doctors of that University did not 
subscribe them. [The Duke of Welling- 
fon: 1 signed them the other day 

Cambridge.] He could speak with cer- 
tainty as to the University of Oxford. Did 
the noble Duke sign them as Chancellor 
of the University of Oxford? He believed 
not. Certainly the Statutes did not re- 
quire him to sign them, but he did not 
think that any ef the charters of the 
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University of Cambridge required that 
honorary doctors should make the sub- 
scription. Certain he was that no sub- 
scription to these Articles was required in 
the case of the Chancellor of Cambridge, 
for a late Chancellor (the Duke of Graf- 
ton) was an avowed and professed Unita- 
rian. Neither did honorary doctors there 
subscribe to the Thirty-nine Articles. He 
himself happened to know that at the an- 
nual meeting of scientific men, there were 
four highly distinguished men,—Messrs. 
Faraday, Dalton, Brown, and Birkbeck, who 
were, however, incapable of being admitted 
on account of their being Dissenters. 
They were, however, admitted special 
gratia, (as we understood the noble Earl) 
upon that occasion in compliment to their 
attainments. That showed the evil effects 
of supporting that principle of subscrip- 
tion to the Thirty-nine Articles. The 
whole of that argument to which he had 
adverted, respecting the close alliance of the 
Church with the State, was founded upon 
a mistake. This union of the Church 
with the State had no necessary connexion 
whatever with the Universities. The Uni- 
versities had no more necessary connexion 
with the Church than they had with any 
other faculty. They were connected with 
the law, with medicine, and with theology ; 
but quoad a University no more intimate 
connexion existed with any one of these 
faculties than with another. The mistake 
which so generally prevailed upon the 
subject had grown up from the fact of all 
the offices being usurped (he did not mean 
it offensively, but there had been a usur- 
pation) by the heads of colleges. The 
Universities did not exist in colleges. It 
was perfectly erroneous to suppose they 
did. The colleges were extraneous—they 
were, in fact, excrescences—not properly 
belonging to the body. The error, he was 
aware, was general, and deeply-rooted. 
Authority, he was aware, might be quoted 
in opposition, and to one authority he 
should refer. It was that of a right rev. 
Prelate, (he did not then see him in his 
place, although he had been there in the 
early part of the evening) and was to be 
found in a work of which that right rev. 
Prelate was the reputed—indeed he be- 
lieved the acknowledged author. That 
right rev. Prelate had been himself the 
Head of a house which he had raised to a 
great degree of eminence. (We under- 
stood the noble Earl to say that the Pre- 
late was the Head of Oriel College.) In 
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that work he said—‘ The Universities are 
not national establishments ;—they are a 
congeries of Corporations moulded into 
one.” Now he(Lord Radnor) said, that 
the Universities were national establish- 
ments and not congeries of Corporations. 
The Universities existed for hundreds of 
years before any of these Colleges existed. 
Oxford certainly existed before any of 
these colleges, though there was some 
doubt as to whether “ University College” 
was or was not the site of the University. 
This, however, was a mere subject of spe- 
culation, and no doubt existed that no 
other college was founded. But he would 
put a hypothetical case. Suppose the 
Legislature were to do any thing so out- 
rageous—he did not mean to say they ought 
—but suppose they were to do any thing so 
outrageous as to take possession of all the 
colleges, as had been done with the Mo- 
nasteries before, would the Universities in 
that case cease to exist? Most certainly 
not. Therefore it was quite evident that 
these Universities were not a congeries of 
Corporations—made up of these (subse- 
quently established) Colleges. But he 
contended that they were national insti- 
tutions—with all the elements and all the 
requisites of national institutions. They 
were founded by charter granted by the 
King—not for a particular purpose, but 
for the good of the country. That charter 
stated that “ the good of the country, its 
strength, and the prosperity of its military 
institutions depended upon the literary 
and scientific education of the people,” 
and for the promotion of this object was 
the charter granted. These Universities, 
too, were watched over in the most zealous 
manner by the Crown. In ancient docu- 
ments and papers to which he had referred, 
he frequently found the Universities men- 
tioned, but there was never any mention 
of the colleges. There were only two col- 
leges mentioned, Oriel and Merton, and 
the latter was mentioned for the rather 
curious reason that it did not take care to 
keep a ditch opposite the college clean. 
In the Statutes of Elizabeth all mention is 
omitted of colleges. The preamble of the 
13th. of that Queen, c. 26., recites :— 
“ For the great love and favour that the 
Queen’s most excellent Majesty beareth 
towards her Highness’s Universities, and 
for the great zeal and care that the Lords 
and Commons, of the present Parliament, 
have for the maintenance of good and 
godly literature, and the virtuous educa- 
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tion of youth . . . . . ~ and to 
the intent that the ancient privileges, liber- 
ties, and franchises of either of the said 
Universities . . . . « may be 
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had in greater estimation, and be of 


greater force and strength, for the better 
increase of learning, and the further sup- 
pression of vice.” And enacts :—‘* That 


the Right Honourable Robert Earl of 


Leicester, now Chancellor of the said Uni- 
versity of Oxford, and his successors 
for ever, and the masters and scholars 
of the said University of Oxford, for the 
time being, shall be incorporated, and have 
a perpetual succession—in fact, deed, and 
name—by the name of Chancellor-Mas- 
ter, and scholars of the University of Ox- 
ford; and that the same Chancellor-Mas- 
ter, and scholars of the same University 
of Oxford, for the time being, from hence- 
forth, by the name of Chancellor-Mas- 


ters and scholars of the University of 


Oxford, and by none other name or names 
shall be called and named for evermore.” 
It was quite obvious that this Statute 
did not contemplate colleges, nor was 
there any reference to masters of colleges. 
By the term “ masters,” in the Act, 
Masters of Arts were meant. The 
Universities, then, were simply schools 
of learning ; but it became desirable that 
a domestic character should be given to 
them by the establishment of colleges or 
halls : and according to the statutes which 
existed till within four months ago, the 
power of establishing halls existed to an 
unlimited extent, according to certain 
forms; and formerly there were as many 
as 300 halls existing at one time. New 
statutes had been passed within the last four 
months; he had not seen them, and what 
their provisions were he could not tell, 
However, the power was originally pos- 
sessed to an unlimited extent, and to him 
it appeared to be a most valuable and 
useful power ; for it prevented the narrow- 
ing of the University to an injurious extent. 
The colleges were originally established by 
individuals, and endowed by them with 
funds for the benefit of persons studying 
at the University. One of the most 
splendid of these institutions was Merton 
College, which was founded by Walter de 
Merton, and endowed by him with large 
estates for the benefit of persons educated 
in the University; at the same time he 
limited the advantage to certain persons 
—namely such as were born within par- 
ticular dioceses—the dioceses indeed in 
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which his property was situated. In other 
colleges there were similar limitations, in 
some instances to a surprising extent. 
Indeed, out of the whole number of 499 
resident feilowships, only fifty were open 
to all—the rest being limited by some 
specific bequest and restriction as_ to 
family, parish, county, or diocese. The 
whole revenues of a college—all estates 
and patronage—were for the benefit of the 
members of the foundation, and they were 
not bound to admit any individual into 
it except by the course of electing him 
into the foundation. It was only indeed 
in times comparatively modern—since the 
close of the 15th century—that the prae- 
tice had obtained of admitting persons in 
any other manner. Unless, therefore, the 
general power, which he had noticed, of 
establishing halls, were allowed to exist, 
the heads of colleges would be enabled to 
limit the number of those admitted ; and 
the restriction would operate on the Church 
by limiting the supply of proper persons 
to perform the functions of its offices. 
He thought that it would be much to the 
credit of the University of Oxford, if sub- 
scription at matriculation were abolished. 
Many persons were willing to concede 
that point, who at the same time con- 
tended for retaining the subscription at 
the taking of degrees, inasmuch as, ac- 
cording to their statement, the same ob- 
jection could not then be urged on the 
ground of ignorance in the party subscrib- 
ing, and as some security ought to be 
exacted from him, in consequence of his 
becoming fitted, by the taking of a degree, 
for election to a fellowship, or for acting 
as a tutor. With respect to the first 
point, concerning the absence of ignorance, 
it had been admitted as a fact, by a 
reverend Doctor who had written a pam- 
phlet on this subject, that young men 
when admitted to the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts were not qualified to judge of the 
Thirty-nine Articles; and under the cir- 
cumstances it was not likely that they 
should be. As to the election to fellow- 
ships, he could not attach any weight to 
the argument of a necessity of subscription, 
as a security on the part of those elected ; 
for every one elected underwent a certain 
examination, and the electors might take 
a much more effectual means of obtain- 
ing a guarantee security of his fitness 
than was afforded by subscription to the 
Thirty-nine Articles. Then with respect 
to their becoming tutors, as the masters of 
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houses had the appointment of these 
functionaries, they might easily ascertain 
the learning, knowledge, and faith of the 
persons applying to be appointed. The 
same objection that applied to the re- 
quiring a subscription, applied also to the 
requiring a declaration, Now as to young 
men who were obtaining the degree of 
Master of Arts, it must be allowed that 
they were likely to possess that degree 
of knowledge which should enable them 
to form a judgment on the Thirty-nine 
Articles; but at the same time it was a 
case of the greatest hardship towards a 
Dissenter, that after having passed with 
credit through his University career, he 
should be debarred from taking his 
degree, and enjoying the advantages 
attached to it in after life. Another 
objection was urged to this effect— 
that if Dissenters were allowed to take 
their degrees, they would be admitted to 
the masterships of schools which were 
instituted in connexion with the Estab- 
lished Church, the presentation to those 
masterships being vested in Masters of 
Arts. He was quite willing to insert a 
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provision in the Bill, preventing Dissenters 
from interference with any endowment 
whatever, from which they were excluded 


under the will of any founder. The noble 
Earl then adverted to a most extraordinary 
objection which had been raised against 
this restricting portion of the Bill, in a 
published letter addressed to the noble 
Duke by a most respectable gentleman, a 
Fellow of Baliol College—making it a 
reproach to the measure that the exception 
had been provided in regard to endow- 
ments ; and saying that the exception had 
been so provided, because it concerned a 
pecuniary interest. It was impossible for 
that gentleman not to know, that not 
one of their Lordships would be willing to 
sacrifice any principle for the sake of pe- 
cuniary interest; and it was certainly a 
strange argument to urge, that because 
they could not do all the good which they 
wished to do, in consequence of being 
interfered with by certain bequests, they 
should not even do that which they could. 
There had been presented that night pe- 
titions against the Bill. One had been 
presented by the noble Duke from the 
Convocation, and it prayed that a measure 
subversive of the beneficial privilege which 
the University had enjoyed for several 
centuries, of legislating for themselves in 
all matters relating to the discipline and 
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government of the University, might not 
be passed. The Bill left that privilege 
entirely as it existed before, except in one 
instance; it did not subvert it, although 
he admitted that it violated it. It did not 
prevent the Convocation from legislating 
for the discipline and regulation of the 
University, but it did prevent their enact- 
ing, that subscription or declaration should 
be imposed. The petition spoke also of 
the necessity of preserving subscription 
for the maintenance of a system of edu 
cation, by means of which so much benefit 
had been conferred on the country. Why, 
subscription had only existed for the last 
250 years; and in what state had the 
University been thirty-five years ago? 
Had it not been described by a right 
reverend Prelate as being then in a state 
of corruption? Yet the privilege of legis- 
lating had existed from the time of 1681 
to that of 1800, just as much as it had 
existed from 1800 to 1835. He could 
not suppose, therefore, that it was sub- 
scription to the Thirty-nine articles which 
enabled the University to legislate for the 
purposes of education. The Bill certainly 
violated that privilege ; and he trusted that 
their Lordships would assent to the viola- 
tion. There was no chance of the sub- 
scription being removed unless by their 
Lordships’ interference. Of thisa sufficient 
proof was found of the exhibition made at 
Oxford the other day, and in the zeal and 
animosity which had been then excited. It 
was said again that colleges were private 
institutions, and that the Bill thus com- 
mitted an attack upon private institutions, 
because it said that no subscription 
should be required upon entering a college 
or hall. He admitted that it did so 
to a certain extent, and he had inserted 
the provision referred to with regret, in 
order to prevent any attempt to defeat 
the object of the measure by chicane. 
He did entertain that feeling of sus- 
picion with great regret; but still he 
felt that he was justified in entertaining 
it, especially when he found that Mr. 
Oakley (the individual to whom he had 
before alluded) had held out an intimation 
of the probability of some measure of the 
kind being resorted to, in order to coun- 
teract the operation of the Bill. He, of 
course, should hope that such would not 
be the case, but still he thought it right 
to guard against it. The other petition 
which had been presented that night 
came rather furtively from the under- 
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and he could not help thinking that it 


must have been drawn up by some gen- | 
the 


tleman totally unacquainted with 
contents of the Bill. It deprecated the 
measure as transferring the management 
of the University from the hands of those 
persons who now held it. The Bill did 
not transfer that management in any w ay. 
It violated the custom of the U Jniversity 
in one instance; but that violation being 
eflected, the University would be left to 


the management of the same persons as 


at present, unfettered by the necessity of 
subseribing the Thirty-nineArticles, much, 
he doubted not, 
those persons. 


on the Church 
wished to 


Universities, but 


religion. Now he make 


attack on any one of those institutions. | 
He could not conceive how it could be | 
supposed that he desired to attack the 
Oxford he had | 
formerly been intimately connected, and | 


Universities; for with 
with Cambridge he was now in some degree 
connected. ‘Te had no wish but for. the 
prosperity of both; and he conceived that 
it would be a thing most conducive to 
their good to remove the reproach which 
the Bill was intended to do away with. 
Of that opinion were many excellent and 
learned men at Cambridge itself, as had 


been shown by the petition sent up to | 
| very striking 


their Lordships 
its favour was not so strong. As to 


at Oxford the feeling in 
thi 


charge of an attack on the C hurch, he had | 


already explained that the getting rid of 
subscriptions not only would not injure 
the Church, but might prevent that 
which would be very injurious to it. At 
all events, for the cause of truth, plain 
dealing, and honesty, he did implore 
their Lordships to give the Bill thei 
grave consideration be fore they rejected it. 
Turn itin what way they would, that prac- 
tice was most unsatisfactory in which 
persons were called upon to subscribe to 
the Thirty-nine Articles-—at Oxford when 
entering the University, and at Cambridge 
when taking a degree at an age which did 
not imply a full knowledge of them. He 
thought it a stigma on the Church; espe- 
cially when no such practice was to be 
found prevailing elsewhere; for he defied 
any noble Lord to name an university in 
the civilized world, at which such tests 
were required. The continuance of it 
in the universitics of our own country, 
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' It was 
to the joy of many of 
It had been stated that ! 
the Bill was an attack not only on the | 
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seemed to him a national reproach, and a 
reproach to religion. In conclusion he 
begged to move that the Dull be read a 
se ‘cond time. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury was fa 


from imputing to the noble Earl who had 


just sat down an intention cither to make 


an attack on the Church or to imjure the 
Universities, because the tone in which he 
had delivered his speech had certainly 
indicated no such intention; at the same 
time, he was not the less apprehensive of 
the effects which this Bill must produce 
both on the Church and the Universities. 
not his intention to follow the 
noble Lord through the arguments he had 
drawn from the state of the Universities 
on the continent, or of our Universities 
established in modern times. He always 
had an arguments drawn 
from the state of places in other and 
distant countries, a which the circum- 
stances were probably dificrent from 
ours, or with which we were not 
fully acquainted. Oxford Cambridge 
he apprehended, had no occasion 
to take a lesson from the Universities 
on the continent. In some of them 
it was well known the utmost laxity of 
religious opinions prevailed, and the 
ereatest indifference to all religion. In 
the Roman Catholic Universities it 
urprising there should be th 
of any test whatever. What w: 
was, that in Catholic Uni- 
the continent, 
to which the noble Earl es 
into the century before last, persons of 
different religious persuasions might be 
admitted not only to their 
studies, but to hold profe: ssorships. He 
could not account for this, but he knew 
that in some of those Universities such 
toleration might be extended to particulai 
persons without any apprehension on the 
part of the governing bodies, because they 
knew they bad always the power of bring- 
ing into force the laws against heretics on 
any occasion whenever it might be neces- 
sary to set those laws in motion. With 
respect to the Universities here before the 
Reformation, the noble Lord had said, they 
were open to the whole world, and that 
nothing was then heard about the religion 
of the State. The noble Lord had eiad 
the case of Mr. Wycliffe, but that eminent 
reformer was supported by some of the 
most powerful persons in the realm, other- 
wise he never would haye able to 
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escape the punishment then awarded 
without much scruple to those who differed 
from the Established Church. It was 
well known how his ashes were treated, 
and there was hardly anything he could 
have suffered at the stake which he would 
not have been tortured with but for the 
powerful influence by which he was pro- 
tected. Having thus adverted to some 
few of the observations made by the noble 
Earl, he would revert to the Bill now 
before the House, the title of which pro- 
hibited subscription to the Thirty-nine 
Articles in certain cases. The reason was 
given in the preamble, and was — 
“ Whereas the subscription of particular 
Articles of Faith in the cases of persons of 
tender years, and before they can have 
so accurately and minutely examined the 
same, and the grounds on which they rest, 
as to give an entire and implicit assent to 
the doctrines therein Jaid down, is unrea- 
sonable,and may tend to evilconscquences.” 
This was the gist of the noble Earl’s 
argument—that requiring the subscription 
was unreasonable, and tended to evil 
consequences. He would observe, that 
this Bill proceeded upon an assumption 
that subscription to the Articles on all 
occasions, and in all persons, had exactly 


the same significance and import, and 
that that import was an entire and im- 
plicit assent to the doctrines therein laid 


down. If this were the case, the 
proposition would be untenable. There 
was a distinction which he felt bound to 
make between the matriculative subscrip- 
tion at Oxford and that which took place 
afterwards. He would take the lowest age, 
to show what the intention was; a student 
of twelve years old matriculating at Oxford 
was required to subscribe the Thirty-nine 
Articles. Was it not absurd to sup- 
pose that a boy of that age was to be 
taken as having fully and maturely con- 
sidered every one of those Articles in 
such a way as to be able to give an entire 
and implicit assent to them all? The 
University never looked for or required 
any such thing. He was admitted simply 
upon the subscription, without having un- 
dergone any previous examination, with- 
out any questions having been put to him 
and without his even having heard the Arti- 
cles read over. If such understanding on 
the part of a boy of that age could have 
been expected by the divines and statesmen, 
and the statesmen in Queen Elizabeth’s 
time were divines, who were parties to 
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the enactment requiring the subscription, 
they must have entirely lost their own 
understandings. A boy having thus been 
required to sign the Articles he was placed 
on the University books and transferred 
io a tutor, who was directed to instruct 
him in the rudiments of religion, and par- 
ticularly in the Thirty-nine Articles. If 
it was to be expected that a boy should 
understand the articles at the moment he 
first signed them, it would be worse than 
ridiculous to direct immediately afterwards 
that he should be instructed in the rudi- 
ments of religion, and particularly in the 
Thirty-nine Articles. That being so, he 
pursued his studies for three or four years, 
under the immediate direction of his tutor : 
he was then called upon for a second sub- 
scription to the Articles; but was he allow- 
ed to subscribe to them in the same way as 
before? Certainly not. Although he 
had been studying the articles for three or 
four years under the direction of his tutor, 
and had proved his proficient knowledge 
of them by a public examination, yet the 
University did not allow him then to 
subscribe to them until they were read 
over in his presence by a proctor; and at 
that time he was required to declare that 
he agreed in the articles, His early 
subscription, therefore, was only a mark 
of his adherence to the Church of Eng- 
land, and that he was desirous of being 
instructed in the articles. Last year it 
was said, that this was an explanation 
given merely for the purpose of getting 
rid of a difficulty; and a right rev. Friend 
near him had been charged with Jesuitisin 
for having brought forward such an 
explanation. On that occasion he had 
not taken much part in the Debate; 
however, he thought it but right that he 
should bear his share of the reproach. 
Since then, however, he had considered 
the subject more, and he had found that 
when this matter was debated in the 
House of Commons in 1783, much the 
same course had been taken by men who 
had always been considered as men of 
sense, and capable of drawing a sound 
inference. Lord North at that time 
stated exactly the same argument as he 
(the most rev. Prelate) had now used, as 
to the difference between the nature of 
the subscription required from the student 
in early and that in later years. Another 
objection had been raised, and that more 
particularly in reference to himself, as if 
he had acted simply upon the fact that no 
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subscription was required before a boy was 
twelve years of age. There was an age 
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before which a child was not capable of 


forming a choice with respect to religion, 
and that was fully acknowledged by the 
rite of confirmation in our Church. In old 
times twelve years ave at which 
children were called upon to take 
themselves the vows of their sponsors 
Under certain circumstances children were 
received at confirmation at that age, now 
it was preferred that they should be a little 
older. By this Bill it was proposed that the 
student should be twenty-three years old 
or should have taken a degree, before he 
could be supposed capable of being called 
upon to subscribe satisfactorily the Thirty- 
nine Articles. That had been stated so 
clearly by the noble Lord, that it required 
not to be gone over again. Young men 
generally went to the University between 
the ages of seventeen and nineteen, and 
took their first degree from the ag 
twenty to twenty-two; and he was of opin- 
ion that the Thirty-nine Articles, contain- 
ing the rudiments of religion as taught in 
the Church of England, were in such lan- 
guage as might be fully understood by any 
young man of twenty-two or twenty-three 
years of age, who had obtained a liberal 
education, and studied in the University 
three or four years, so that he might be able 
fairly to give his assent to them. Some 
of those articles were founded on the 
natural principles of religion; others, 
though at first they might appear startling, 
were capable of being proved by a refer- 
ence to Scripture; and who could wish 
for more than that they should be borne 
out by Scripture? Many of the doctrines 
of religion were far beyond comprehen- 
sion, but they were sufficiently proved by 
being once brought to the test of Scrip- 
ture. A young man taught, therefore, as 
he had pointed out, was to be expected at 
the age of twenty-two or twenty-three to 
be able to understand the Articles ; and he 
would deny that calling upon such an indi- 
vidual to subscribe them was unreasonable. 
On the other hand, he would contend that 
it was most reasonable that the University 
should require a proof from those whom 
she admitted into her bosom that they 
had fulfilled her intentions, made them- 
selves acquainted with those doctrines she 
taught, and imbibed those principles she 
endeavoured to instil. The University 
was bound to prove to the country that 
those whom she sent forth to the world 
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had made themselves acquainted with the 
doctrines of the National Church—not 
only that they had made themselves ac- 
qui ainted with the m, but that they a ived 
true, » be 
mant to the oi 
as to the 
and 
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and believed them 
Scriptures. Thus 
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he belt was than 250 years 
ago that subseription was ttroduced at 
Oxford, ’ the tendeney whether good o1 
evil, must have been fully developed, and 
he thought it had. ‘To him the 
deney appeared to be not to evil but to 
good consequences. ‘The consequences 
which had been produced were, that 
during a space of nearly 300 years the 
Universities had preserved religion in all 
its purity; that polemical controversies 
had been banished from the seats of thos 
sacred institutions, and that a succession 
of learned and well-principled men had 
been produced to fill all stations in the 
different professions of life, and in the 
several departments of the State. He 
deprecated therefore alteration ina system 
so fruitful of good. It was most desirable 
that the youth should be attached, not 
merely from habit, from prejudice derived 
from their parents or perhaps from their 
party, but from personal conviction, to 
the doctrines of the Church of England. 
He wi say venture to say, that as the 
doctrines of the Church more fully 
arsine so would they be more highly 
and justly appreciated; and it required 
but little knowledge of human nature to 
know that they would be studied with 
greater assiduity, with greater attention 
and interest, in proportion as the student 
was aware that he would be called upon 
to declare his assent to them at a certain 
period; that, just as he was aware of that, 
he would consider them more att yr 
examine their language more nicely, be 
more ready to trace their connexion with 
Scripture, and be more anxious to fix them 
in his mind. It was most desirable that 
every man in the country should be ac- 
quainted with the principles of the reli- 
gion he professed. There would then be 
much less heard of the prejudices that 
had been raised, some originating in 
malice, others in error and ignorance, 
against the Articles of our Church, and 
such knowledge among the higher classes 
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he sincerely believed would be promoted | receive the assent of those who were 


by a continuance of a subscription in the | 
In this he could see nothing | 
whatever that could tend to evil conse- ' 
quences, but fatal indeed in his appre- | 
hension, would be the consequences of 
this Bill, if it ever should be passed into , 
The sanction of that House, the | 
sanction of Parliament, would then be | 
given to a calumny against the Church, | 
and against its fundamental principles. | 
It would go forth to the world as the | 
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a law. 


opinion of Parliament, that a peculiar 
creed of the Church was unfit for the 
ussent of students, as being above their 
comprehension, or altogether unworthy of 
their belief; and that it regarded her 
peculiar doctrines not only with indiffer- 
ence but with disapprobation. The 
passing of this Bill would be the heaviest 
blow which had yet been inflicted upon 
the Chureh. It would be indirectly con- 
demning her tenets, and pronouncing an 
assent to the proposition that those tenets 
were unreasonable and tending to evil 
consequences. When he entered the 


House he did not know the intention of 
this Bill—he did not know whether it 
was merely to relieve the members of the 


University from the necessity of subscrip- 
tion who, by the way, were not desirous 
of such relief, or whether it was intended 
to throw open the gates of the University 
to Dissenters. ‘There was much to be 
said as to both. He did not accuse the 
noble Lord from what he had said of his 
approbation of certain Universities being 
open to the admission of Protestants, 
Catholics, Jews, Christians of every 
denomination, Pagans, and Mahometans, 
of a wish to admit Jews, Pagans, and 
Mahometans into the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge; but undoubtedly 
his statements might convey such a 
fecling to the minds of people. The 
present measure was one of the greatest 
importance, both with respect to our 
Church and Universities; and he called 
upon their Lordships to pause before 
they assented to an invasion of privileges 
which had been approved of for centuries, 
and to a disturbance of things which had 
and which still worked most beneficially. 
It was an interference with the discipline 
of the Universities without any charge of 
mismanagement, and that in a manner 
which threw a slur upon our Church, and 
a censure upon our Universities, for 
teaching a system of doctrine unfit to 





educated in our institutions. He would 
conclude by moving, that this Bill be 
read a second time this day six months. 
The Bishop of Llandaff said, that the 
Noble Earl who moved the second read- 
ing of this Bill having been pleased to re- 
fer to some expressions of opinion which 
he (the Bishop of Llandaff) had made use 
of on a previous occasion, he begged to 
say a few words in explanation upon that 
point. The opinion which he had given, 
upon which the noble Earl had commented, 
was this; that the University of Oxford 
was not a national institution, He begged 
to explain that that opinion was expressed 
by him under very peculiar circumstances, 
at a time when the Universities were loudly 
challenged as having grossly neglected 
their duties to the public, and when they 
were compared to the Municipal Corpora- 
tions of the kingdom, which were then 
especially under consideration, That com- 
parison he (the Bishop of Llandaff) con- 
sidered a very dangerous one, for he 
thought he saw material points of distinc- 
tion between the constitution of Municipal 
Corporations and that of the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge. It was in re- 
ference to these distinguishing features 
that he had expressed himself to the effect 
that the Universities were not national in- 
stitutions. If, in that declaration, he was 
understood to imply that the Government 
of the country had no right to interfere 
when they saw a case of necessity, and to 
do their best to render the University 
establishments more subservient to the 
good of the nation, he begged distinctly 
to disclaim such a meaning, for he agreed 
entirely that the Government or Legisla- 
ture of the country had that right. He 
hoped, therefore that the noble Earl would 
allow him to retract what he had said so 
far as this explanation went; and if the 
noble Earl were content with this explana- 
tion he should be happy to let the contro- 
versy end where it was. Now as to the 
interference which the noble Earl proposed 
to introduce, through means of this Bill, 
into the management and discipline of the 
Universities, he really thought that inter- 
ference quite uncalled for and unnecessary ; 
and that the noble Earl’s speech in sup- 
porting the measure—a speech by no 
means a short one—was throughout a 
mere attempt at fighting a shadow. The 
noble Earl said, that the heads of colleges, 
in administering this oath or declaration, 
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always said, that it was not required nor 
expected of the pupil to understand what 
he was subscribing to. Now, from his 
own experience, he would boldly contra- 
dict this assertion. Nobody in such a 
situation ever said or implied, by his man- 
ner, that it was not incumbent on the 
student to understand what he was _pro- 
fessing to believe. Perhaps the difficulty 
on this ground might arise from the in- 
accurate definition applied to the word 
“understand.” In his view of the matter 
the word understand in many cases, of 
which the present was one, did not mean 
a capacity to enter into all the proofs neces- 
sary to support the fact believed, nor so 
thorough a knowledge of all points of dis- 
pute as to enable the individual in question 
to undertake a controversial discussion 
upon the subject. There were many of 
the most ordinary truths in nature, many 
of the points in the Newtonian philosophy, 
which he fully believed, but which yet he 
did not feel in a condition to defend if 
they were disputed. So, in like manner, 
when the youth on entering the University 
declared his adherence to the Articles of 
the Church as established by law, what he 
then declared amounted to this, that he 
had hitherto been brought up in that re- 
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ligion of which those Articles were the 
profession, and that he was desirous of 
subscribing to the spirit of them, and of 


being educated in their doctrines. Again, 
the declaration which they made on this 
occasion was not like an oath. [t was 
simply a declaration of the individual's be- 
lief at the time he made it, for the purpose 
of satisfying the heads of the college that 
he was a proper person to be admitted 
under their tuition. He thought it right 
to take notice of this point, when he looked 
to the wording of the preamble of the Bill, 
which, in using the word ‘ implicit,” de- 
clared that, ‘‘a full understanding was 
necessary in order to an implicit assent.” 
The next point urged by the noble Earl 
was the hardship suffered by the Dis- 
senters in being partially excluded from 
the Universities under the present arrange- 
ment. Now this, he must say, with all 
due respect, was a most futile complaint. 
He would refer to the opinion expressed 
on a former occasion by a noble Lord in 
that House, that religion was an indis- 
pensable part of a liberal education. It 
was well known that when the London 
University was established, there was a 
desire to include a religious course, if pos- 
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sible, amongst its advantages; but it was 
afterwards found to be impracticable to 
teach religion so as to admit all to the 
benefit of instruction. In order, therefore, 
to admit Dissenters of every shade of be- 
lief into its classes, the London University 
had been obliged to exclude religion; and 
in like manner, the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, in order to admit religion 
into their course of instruction, had been 
obliged to exclude Dissenters. Whilst on 
this point he regretted the late decision 
which the University of Oxford had come 
to in respect to this subject ; he thought 
that the passing of a declaration of the 
sense in which the subscription to the 
Thirty-nine Articles was held by them, 
would have answered all the desired pur- 
pose. At the same time he thought the 
system pursued at Cambridge a very good 
one. There the pupil was admitted on 
the understanding that he had adopted 
the doctrines of the established religion 
of the country ; and if at any time the in- 
dividual was disposed to change his opin- 
ions upon the subject, he was at liberty to 
withdraw. Upon this arrangement it might 
be observed that the University was very 
liberal, as long as education only was con 

cerned, but was closed against the non- 
conformist applicants as soon as any of 
the emoluments of the University were in 
question; but the noble Earl adopted this 
very principle when he proposed that no 
persons should participate in the affairs ot 
the University until they had subseribed 
to the Thirty-nine Articles. Ife would 
not further detain their Lordships with re- 
marks, but conclude by declaring his in- 
tention to support the Amendment which 
had been moved by the most reverend 
Prelate below him—that this Bill be read 
a second time that day six months. 

The Bishop of Gloucester, considering 
the manner in which he had been connected 
with the University of Cambridge, was 
bound to mention the grounds on which 
he felt it his duty to vote for the Amend- 
ment of the most reverend Prelate, that 
the Bill be read a second time that day 
six months. The noble Earl had stated, 
that the Bill in its present shape did not 
touch the University of Cambridge in the 
least, for that it commanded the University 
not to do what it had not been in the 
habit of doing. The noble Earl, however, 
proposed by his Bill to abolish a certain 
declaration made by those who were ad- 
mitted to the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
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at Cambridge—that they were members 
of the Church of England as by law estab- 
lished. If, therefore, he thought it was 
likely that their Lordships would agree to 
the second reading of this Bill, he should 
reserve what he had to say on this point 
for the Committee ; but as that was not 
likely, he should proceed to discuss it at 
once. It was quite true, as the noble Earl 
had stated, that the Universities had taken 
a different line in maintaining uniformity 
of religious opinion, but although no de- 
claration should be required from the 
Bachelor of Arts when he proceeded to 
his degree, he would still have, before he 
was admitted to his degree of M.A. 
subscribe to the three Articles of the 36th 
Canon, one of which involved an agree- 
ment to the Thirty-nine Articles. Con- 
nected as he was with 
Cambridge, he much preferred the method 
which was there taken, in calling tor the 
declaration of a student’s religious belief, 
to that which was followed at Oxford. 
This might arise from prejudice, or, per- 
haps from other reasons; but he could not 
forget that the interests of both Universities 
were exactly the same, and that the blow 
which was aimed at one must affect and 
wound the other. A change had been 
made in the time of requiring subscription 
in the University of Cambridge, but this 
had originated with the authorities of the 
University themselves, or rather in a peti- 
tion preferred by the young men, in which 
they stated, that at the time of proceeding 
to the degree of Bachelor of Arts, they 
had not sufficient time to weigh all the 
different points of doctrine contained ! 
the Thirty-nine Articles, but that, at the 
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same time, they were firmly persuaded of 


the truth of those doctrines, but wished 
their declaration of belief in them to be 
put ina different form, When he was an 
officer of the University he came into con- 
tact with some old members of the Univer- 
sity, who had been parties to that change, 
and they declared, that in making it, it 
was not their intention, or the intention of 
the University, that any persons but such 
as were members of the Church, should 
be cither admitted to degrees, or to the 
right of giving tuition. He believed it 
was very well known, 
talent, after taking their degree of Bachelor 
of Arts, devoted themselves to the tuition 
of the undergraduates, and it was evident 
that, from this connexion they must enjoy 


considerable influence over the minds of 
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their pupils. He looked, however, upon 
this Bill as the beginning of a series of 
measures equally hostile to the Univer- 
sities and the Church, and he hoped their 
Lordships would allow him to say—and 
the remark was not one of to-day or 
yesterday—that whenever an attack was 
designed against the Church, the Univer- 
sities were always the first object of as- 
sault. He did not mean to insinuate this 
intention against the noble Lord, who had 
expressly declared that his views were 
favourable to its prosperity; but the noble 
Lord must be well aware that the party 
who called out for admission into the 
Universities did so solely from the hope of 
getting appointed to headships, fellowships, 
and professorships. This was the course 
which had always been followed when the 
same object was to be attained. It was 
that which was taken by the long Par- 
liament, in the reign of Charles Ist, in 
1641 he believed, when one of the first 
measures directed against the Church was 
a declaration by the House of Commons 
that subscription to the three Articles of 
the 36th Canon was against the law and 
liberty of the subject, and ought not to be 
forced upon the members of the University. 
The consequence was, a fierce dispute in 
the University, and the University expelled 
those who would not subseribe. James 
2nd, too, in the very first of the attacks 
he made on the Universities, sent down 
an order to the University of Cambridge 
to admit a person to a degree without sub- 
scription, This was exactly what was at- 
tempted to be done now. He would re- 
mind their Lordships that, if this Bill 
passed, the law of admission to the Uni- 
versities would be in the most anomalous 
state possible. He would undertake to 
say, that more complaints would be heard 
upen this subject than were now made. 
The Table would be covered with the 
complaints of Dissenters, stating that they 
had been allowed to proceed a certain 
way; but when they became candidates 
for the honour of a fellowship, they were 
obliged to take the degree of M.A., and to 
subscribe to the Thirty-nine Articles. He 
was afraid, that after the introduction of 
controversial habits among the young 
men of the University, it would be idle to 
expect the same attention which was now 
devoted to liberal and scientific pursuits, 
and he was therefore favourable to the 
practice of keeping out of view, as much 
as possible, matters which would lead te 
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religious controversy. It had been said, 
that no bad consequences had resulted 
from the matriculation of some young 
Dissenters at Cambridge, without requiring 
them to subscribe to the Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles. He had observed this circumstance 
with pleasure, and as far as he had the 
opportunity of judging, he was bound to 
admit that nobad consequences had ensued 
from their admission. But these instances 
were very few, and when they were ad- 
mitted, it was not as Dissenters, and in- 
deed many of them afterwards took de- 
grees, and professed themselves members 
of the Church of England. Others, it 
was true, left the University without 
taking a degree, but while they remained 
in it they participated in its privileges, not 
on a tacit but an express condition of at- 
tendance at lectures, religious as well as 
others, and at College Chapel, and till 
they left the University, it was not known, 
except perhaps to a few private friends, 
what their own religious opinions, or those 
of their family, were. He repeated, then, 
that he was glad that the Dissenters did, 
in some instances, join in communion 
with members of the Established Church 
at the University of Cambridge, but once 
admit this to be a right, and the case would 
be entirely reversed, The University would 
then, instead of being looked up to as a 
standard of the correctness of religious 
belief to members of the Established 
Church, be filled with popular and ardent 
preachers of the different hostile persua- 
sions, and their Lordships might depend 
upon it, that the attention of the young 
men would be more occupied with these 
controversies than with the subjects which 
now engaged their minds. ‘The noble 
Karl must be aware that the measure he 
proposed was too small and too short to 
stop here. The noble Earl might destroy 
subscription, but that would not prevent 
the adoption of other tests by most of the 
colleges, if not all; and that the only 
consequence of the success of the noble 
Earl’s Bill would be, that perhaps one or 
two colleges in both Universities might 
admit Dissenters, which would shortly be 
deserted by all who belonged to the Es- 
tablished Church. Now what would be 
gained by this? Would it not be better 
that the Dissenters should endow an 
University of their own, on the same foot- 
ing as Oxford and Cambridge, and run a 
fair and liberal course of competition with 
them? He did not and could not admit 
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that our Universities were not nurseries 
for the Church of England. They always 
had been, and he hoped they always would 
be so. But if once the Dissenters were 
admitted there, they would no longer be 
places for the education of members of the 
Church of England. 

Viscount Melbourne said, he was 
willing to give a vote, as he should do, 
in favour of this Bill, without addressing 
to their Lordships a few words. With 
respect to his opinion as to the propricty 
or impropriety of admitting Dissenters 
into the Universities, it was unnecessary 
for him now to go into that part of the 
question, because in the course of last 
Session he voted for a Bill which distiactly 
bore on the present question, and the 
object of which was to favour the intro- 
duction of Dissenters into the Universities. 
Having voted for that Bill clearly and 
distinctly——having voted for the question 
in that shape, he would say he by no 
agreed with the right reverend 
Prelate who spoke last, that it was 
desirable for tranquillity, for religious 
peace, that an attempt should be made to 
put an end to the differences which 
existed between these classes of his Ma- 
the 
parties, by founding distinct Universities 
for them, instead of inviting them to one 
place in common, where they would pro- 
bably become united, where the habits of 
youth and their pursuit of the same studies 
would probably exercise a strong influence 
over them. 
proposition as the establishment of separate 
Universities proceed from such a quarter. 

The Bishop of Gloucester said, the 
noble Lord mistook what he had stated on 
the subject. He had observed that it 
was to hima subject of satisfaction that 
the University to which he belonged had 
the power of extending the benefits of 
education to Dissenters, if they chose to 
accept it on the conditions which it was 
considered necessary to impose. 

’ Viscount Melbourne understood the 
right reverend Prelate to say, that it would 
be better for the Dissenters to institute 
Universities of their wn than to endeavour 
to obtain admission into the University to 
which he belonged. From that opinion 
he must express his dissent. With respect 
to the facility afforded by the University 
of Cambridge to the admission of Dis- 
senters, he agreed with the right reverend 
Prelate, he knew that it had been pro- 


un- 


means 


He was sorry to hear such a 
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ductive of great advantage, and he thought 
it full time that such liberality was imitated 
by the sister University. He had listened 
with great attention to the opinions ex- 
pressed by the most reverend Prelate who 
stood at the head of the Church. That 
most reverend Prelate said, that if the 
subscription were to be considered as an 
assent to the Thirty-nine Articles—as an 
admission of them after they had been 
carefully examined—that would be quite 
absurd ; and in that case he should agree 
in all the censures and animadversions 
that had been cast on the practice. The 
most reverend Prelate also said, that the 
parties were desired to subscribe without a 
question being asked of them, without any 
examination on the subject-—without even 
the Articles being read to them. If he 
had wanted the strongest statement he 
could get to show the gross absurdity of 
the practice, he must say he would ask 
for no stronger one than the statement 
made by the most reverend Prelate on the 
present occasion. Well, then, if this 
declaration of opinion to the heads of the 
University—if it were only a declaration 
of a willingness to be taught—if it were 
only a declaration that they were disposed 
to be instructed in the matter of the 
articles, why continue a practice which 
was evidently so absurd in itself ?—why, 
for the sake of preserving it, submit to so 
much misrepresentation. Why maintain 
that which was liable to be so attacked, 
and complamed of as it had been, and he 
was afraid with much justice by his 
noble Friend. The most reverend Prelate 
said that the University owed it to itself 
that it should have proof that those who 
apphed for admission belonged to the 
Chureh of England—that it should have 
proof that the individual was willing to be 
taught the doctrine of the Church. But 
what proof, he would ask, existed in 
this subscription as it had been explained 
by the most reverend Prelate himself? 
{fhe Archbishop of Canterbury: That 
was the first subscription.} Very well; 
it was the first subscription; then why 
not give up that? Why not go that 
length, which was all that was asked on 
this subject? At least chat was absurd, 
as appeared on the statement of the most 
reverend Prelate himself; and undoubtedly 
there was a great deal more to be said 
with respect to the subscription required 
in the further progress in the University. 
The most reverend Prelate declared, that 
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by pursuing this course the University was 
preserved in the true religion of this coun- 
try; and, above all, it had preserved the 
Universities from being the scene of 
polemical controversy. Now what was 
the fact with respect to the tranquillity of 
these Universities? Both of them had 
been over and over again disturbed by 
polemical discussion, but particularly 
Cambridge which had been agitated in 
the beginning of the last century. Did not 
the year 1710 furnish a celebrated in- 
stance? Was not that respectable indi- 
vidual, Mr. Wilson, who was a professor, 
turned out of his University on account 
of Arian principles? Was not that followed 
by the controversy between Dr. Waterford 
and Mr. Middleton, at Oxford. Who 
did not recollect the great schism which 
distracted the Church, and out of which 
sprung the great body of Wesleyan Dis- 
senters? It appeared, then, that the re 
pose mentioned by the most reverend 
Prelate as a proof of the advantages of 
the present system, it had not been the 
vood fortune of the Universities to enjoy 
If to abstain from religious controversy 
were a virtue, that virtue had unques- 
tionably not been the boast of the Uni- 
versities in former times. Why, what did 
Bacon say in his ‘* Novwm Organon” in 
the passage in which he spoke of eccle- 
siastical controversy? Strepere argu 
mentis sonare guestiontbus, Was repose 
so desirable at a University? Was 
nothing at all taught by the emulation 
and excitement which controversy pro 
duced ? How was inquiry to be stimulated 
—how was knowledge to be obtained—-so 
well as by the collision of various and 
conflicting opinions, Little was his read- 
ing in divinity ; but he might refer to the 
effect of controversy on divinity, in those 
times when the tests originated. If there 
ever were a man on whom the pure light 
of knowledge shown, it was Hooker, and 
what said he? The passage he meant to 
refer to was in the first book of Eccle- 
siastical Polity? In arguing on an occa- 
sion when several Dissenters were anxious 
to have a conference, Hooker said, ** What 
need is there of appointing a conference, 
have you not the University?” He re- 
membered the passage very well, it thus 
proceeded, ‘‘ There are many solemn 
occasions on which all the questions be- 
tween us and you are brought into dis- 
pute; many of you are members of the 
Universities, and if there are any who are 
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not, and who would appear, you well know 
that by the courtesy of those learned 
bodies and learned men, you would be 
received with welcome, and attentively 
heard.” That was the nature and cha- 
racter of the Universities of that day. 
They were open to inquiry; they courted 
investigation; and sought to defend the 
faith that was in them by argument. They 
did not seek repose—they did not seek 
to banish inquiry—they did not claim 
for themselves a protection against con- 
troversy ; but, on the contrary, were 
ready to dispute with any adversaries who 
presented themselves. It was stated, and 
perhaps this was the strongest argument 
urged against the Bill, that if it were 
passed perhaps it might not prove effectual, 
because it was certain that the Universities 
having inherent in themselves, the power to 
adopt such regulations as they thought 
decorous might resolve upon something 
which would be equivalent to the exclusive 
regulation which was done away with by 
this Bill. He could not think, however, 
that the Universities would so conduct 


themselves after receiving such an admo- | 


nition from Parliament as this Bill would 
be considered. Therefore he could not 


think it would be ineffectual for the pur- 


poses for which it was intended. To 
legislate for the Universities unnecessarily 
and wantonly would be bad : 
generally admitted, that this 
should be to a certain degre: 


would not dispense with it of themselves. 
It was for the wisdom of Pa 


The Universities were the 
seminaries for education ; 
welldirected, the prudence of their conduct, 


great public 


and their freedom from reproach were 


matters of great public interest—of great 
interest to their Lordships and to the 
whole community. Surely, then, it was 
the duty of their Lordships to interpose 
their authority, and by adopting the Bill 
they would in his opinion strengthen the 
influence of the Universities, and much 
increase their utility. 

The Duke of Wellington thought that 
the observations of the most reverend 
Prelate had completely put an end to the 
question. The Bill which the noble Earl 
had brought forward was entirely different 
from that which was introduced last Ses- 
sion. The speech of the noble Earl, how- 
ever, and the explanation with which he 
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introduced the measure, showed that his 
intention was precisely the same with the 
intention of the promoter of the former 
Bill. The noble Earl’s intention—and the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
had clearly stated this intention to be also 
his—was, to give the Dissenters a right to 
enter the Universities. ‘That was the in- 
tention of the noble Earl, and that was 
the intention of the Prime Minister. Now 
he had an objection to the Bill of the noble 
Karl for the reason stated by the most 
reverend Prelate. He conceived there was 
no cause to complain of the subscription 
to the Thirty-nine Articles, as practised in 
the University of Oxford. He would say 
that the explanation of the most reverend 
Prelate was entirely borne out by the sta- 
tutes of the University, and likewise by 
the practice which had prevailed there. 
It might be desirable that there should be 
some other test adopted, in order to prove 
that the individual claiming to be matri- 
culated was a member of the Church of 
England; but that which was most im- 
portant at Cambridge and Oxford was, 
that the person to be matriculated was a 
member of the Church of England. That 
the point; and upon that he con- 
ceived the whole question turned. The 
noble Earl, in his observations, alluded to 
something that fell from him in the course 
of the discussion of this question last year, 
viz., that he advised the most reverend 
Prelate not to consent to this Bill, because 
by such consent they would carry up to 
th e Tl hrone his Ma ati ssty’s > assent, a 
measure which would tend to ‘ies rt the 
the Church and the State. 
neither more nor less 
education of both the 
education in the re- 
ligion of the Church of England. ‘That 
was necessary—it was the very foundation 
on which the Universities stood. He con- 
tended that they could not go to the King 
with a Bill that had for its object to es- 
tablish a system of education in the Uni- 
versities different in principle from the 
Church of England, without attacking the 
en of union between the Church and 
State. But the noble Lord said, that the 
Church did not claim from individuals any 
subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles. 
True, it did not ; nor would the University 
of Oxford claim the subscription of the 
Thirty-nine Articles, except as evidence 
that the person was a member of a famil 
who belonged to the Established Church, 


was 
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It was contended last year, and by the 
noble Earl this year, that individuals 
might be admitted into both the Univer- 
sities who were not members of the Church 
of England, notwithstanding the subscrip- 
tion of the Thirty-nine Articles. He 
admitted this; but there was a great 
difference between this and allowing Dis- 
senters by right to enter the Universities. 
What he contended for was, that the system 
of religion taught should be that of the 
Established Church; but if Dissenters 
were admitted of right, he was apprehen- 
sive that not only would not the religion 
of the Established Church be taught, but 
that no religion of any kind would be 
taught there. He stated this opinion on 
the authority of a publication, from which 
it appeared, that at a college established 
to teach ministers of dissenting persuasions 
it had been found impossible to adopt any 
creed or any system for any considerable 
length of time. He confessed he was sur- 
prised when he heard the noble Lord the 
first Minister of the Crown come down to 
this House and declare his preference for 
the existence of polemical disputes in the 
Universities. He should have thought the 
object of a Minister of the Crown: would 
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have been, by all means to protect the 
Universities from all such disputes, and to 
preserve any system of religion whatever 
from being attacked by differences of opi- 


nion. He confessed that it appeared to 
him that the Bill of the noble Karl, if it 
had really for its object to prevent the 
signature of the Articles, did not go far 
enough for the attainment of the object 
the noble Earl had in view. As was truly 
stated by the noble Viscount, the Univer- 
sities were enabled to make regulations 
respecting the taking of degrees, which 
might interfere with a Billlike the present; 
the Colleges, indeed, by the will of their 
founders, and by their original charters, 
were compelled to make certain regulations 
on this subject, under which they acted. 
If this measure, therefore, passed, they 
would have to take other measures to 
insure the object they intended to attain 
by the signature of the Thirty-nine Articles. 
The noble Earl had not only compared 
the two Universities with foreign Univer- 
sities, but also drew a parallel between the 
practice prevailing at the present day, and 
that which existed in those two learned 
bodies shortly after the Reformation. 
Now, he agreed with the most reverend 
Prelate in contending that no parallel 
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could be drawn between the English and 
Foreign Universities. ‘The sects in the 
two Universities were the children of the 
Reformation. These sects were most 
necessary, and were intended to preserve 
the standard of the religion of the Church 
of England. If they were to have no 
established religion in the country—if 
every man was to have his own religion in 
the Universities—if every man was at 
liberty to frame a system of religion for 
himself in these corporations, then let their 
Lordships take the Bill of the noble Karl 
with all its consequences, which must 
inevitably follow from it, namely, constant 
polemical disputes, and all the other con- 
sequences which the noble Viscount re- 
garded as proper for the Universities. 
Supposing the object of the noble Earl to 
be just, and supposing it to be desirable 
to put an end to these subscriptions and 
to all tests, he (the Duke of Wellington) 
conceived that no mode of effecting that 
object could be deemed so objectionable 
in its nature as by the interference of 
Parliament with those bodies, instituted 
as they were by charter, and solemn y 
sanctioned by Acts of Parliament. He 
thought that those who contended in 
favour of the Universities had a right to 
complain when they found arrayed against 
them the Ministers of the Crown and the 
policy of the Government, They had a 
right to expect that the noble Viscount, 
and the other noble Lords on the bench 
opposite, would support inviolate the 
rights, the authority, and the privileges of 
the Universities, as granted and conferred 
by ancient charters. Instead of this, 
however, they found the Ministers of the 
Crown exercised their power, their influ- 
ence and abilities in support of this mea- 
sure, which had for its object the over- 
throw of the institutions and authority of 
the English Church. The noble Viscount 
shook his head, apparently in dissent from 
his opinions; but did the noble Viscount 
think that the University of Oxford could 
maintain its authority if such a Bill as this 
became the law of the land? On what, he 
would ask, was the preamble of this Bill 
grounded, and the charges embodied in it? 
Had any of those charges been proved ? 
Notwithstanding the complaints made in 
the preamble that individuals had been 
prevented from resorting to the University 
of Oxford, in consequence of these tests, 
was it not an admitted fact that at that 
moment there were hundreds waiting to 
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obtain education, and to be admitted to 
reside in the Halls and Colleges of that 
University? There were many hundreds 
of persons now residing in the town who 
were unable to get residences in the various 
Colleges of Oxford. Ile contended, there- 
fore, that there was no ground for the 
complaint as stated in the preamble of the 
Bill, and there was no ground for Parlia- 
mentary interference by means of a Bill 
like the present. He entirely concurred 
in the statement made by the most reve- 
rend Prelate as to the consequences that 
would flow from this measure. Would 
any man tell him that he believed, after 
this Bill passed, that the public would not 
understand that the meaning of it was, to 
proceed against the institutions of the 
Church of England. It was impossible 
that this should not be believed. The 
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measure itself was apparent on the face of 


it, although it merely stated, that the 
Articles of the Church should be signed at 
a more advanced age. Noble Lords, 
however, must know that the Lill was not 
effectual for the purpose which was con- 
tended for. It extended to other views: 
those who attentively considered the mea- 
sure would perceive that the great object 
of it was, to inflict a blow on the University 
of Oxford and against the interests of the 
Church. Under these circumstances he 
felt that it was a measure that the House 
should not adopt, and he earnestly recom- 
mended their Lordships to vote for the 
amendment of the most reverend Prelate. 
The Earl of Radxor understood 
in reply to say, that uf the Universities 
persisted in making the pupils subscribe 
the Articles, they ought, at any rate, to 
state the circumstances of cach case: for 
instance, that one lad was aged twelve 
years, and understood them ; another aged 
fourteen, and did not; a third, aged six- 
teen, and had not read them; and so on, 
This would not be liable to the objections 
the present mode was open to. ‘The 
original object of having tests was to 
exclude the Roman Catholics from the 
Universities. At the time they were en- 
forced, a number of Catholics were secretly 
living in the Universities, and yet were not 
directly connected with any of the col- 
leges, The tests were first introduced in 
1681. He would not detain the House; 
but he protested against the interpretation 
put on the Bill by the noble Duke. 
Viscount Melbourne wished to say a 
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few words in explanation of what had pre- 
viously fallen from him. He did not 
intend to express any disapprobation of 
the Thirty-nine Articles. He thought, 
considering the time they were drawn, 
that they embraced much that was excel- 
lent and wise, but at the same time they 
contained much which he could not help 
thinking was unnecessary in the present 
day. For instance, in one of them it was 
denied that it was a doctrine of Christians 
to have a community of goods; in another 
it was asserted that the magistrates had a 
right to punish for civil offences ; and in 
a third, that it was lawful to go to war. 
These opinions it might be necessary to 
insert in the Articles at the time they 
were framed ; but it did not appear to him 
to be necessary to retain them. With 
these exceptions he thought that they 
were excellent, and were drawn up with 
great prudence, wisdom, and moderation. 

The Duke of Richmond merely wished 
to say a very few words In explanation of 
the reasons which would induce him to 
vote for the second reading of the Bill. 
fle was anxious to do so to prevent 
any misapprehension arising as to the 
motives which induced him to pursue the 
course he intended to follow. He dented 
that this Bill, if passed, could be construed 
into an attack on the Church establish- 
ment of the country or the Thirty-nine 
Articles. If he thought so he would not 
support it, but he fe It that it was absurd 
to ¢ all upon the youth at the Universities 
to subscribe to the Articles of the Church 
before he could be aware of their nature. 
Ife was an advocate for the admission of 
Dissenters to the Universities, because he 
believed, that by their being sent theres it 
was probable that many of them would be 
converted to what he, in his conscience, 
believed to be the true faith, namely, that of 
the Protestant Church of England. He 
was of opinion that there should be some 
tests as regarded the tutors, but none to 
be taken by the pupils. He thought if 
the Bill went into Committee that his 
noble Friend would find that the second 
clause of it required some amendment. He 
thought that great caution should be taken 
as to the tutors appointed in the Univer- 
sities. 

Their Lordships divided. 

Contents present 28 ; Not-contents pre- 
sent 85—57. Contents proxies 29; Note 
contents proxies 78-—Majority 106, 
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Minutrs.} Bills. Read a second time :—Landed Securities 
(Ireland). 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Lewis, from Maidstone, 
against the Municipal Corporations’ Bill.— By Sir Joun 
Wrotres.ey, from Offow South, for Amending the 
Sale of Beer Act.—By Sir WinLiiam Brasazon, from the 
Soap-boilers of Westport, for discontinuing the Drawback 
on Soap into Ireland; from Aghagour, for a Better 
System of Education in Ireland. By Admiral ADam and 
Mr. WintiAM Rocuer, from Alloa and Limerick, against 
any Alteration of the Timber Duties. 


Cruetty to Aximats.] Mr. Pease 
moved that this Bill be re-committed. 
Ile trusted that the Bill would be suffered 


to pass, as it was eminently calculated to! 
tp ‘ | Blackburne, J. 


prevent the dreadful cruelties which were 
daily practised towards animals. He 
would be the last man in the world to 


support the measure, if it tended to abridge } 
| Grimston, E. HH. 


the amusements of the poorer classes; 
but he was persuaded that it would have 
no such effect. 

Colonel Sibthorpe did not rise to oppose 
the Bill, but merely for the purpose of 
throwing out a few suggestions for the 
consideration of the hon. Member for 
Durham. He would be the last man in 
the world to throw ridicule upon any 
measure having humanity for its object ; 
but the hon. Member, though he enu- 
merated bull, and bear, and badger-bait- 
ing, and fox-hunting, had entirely for- 
gotten the atrocious and abominable prac- 
tice of skinning cats alive which had lately 
been carried on to a great extent. He 
hoped the hon. Member would include 
this offence in his Bill. 

Sir Matthew White Ridley considered 
that the Bill gave too much and too 
arbitrary power to the inspectors to be 
appointed under it: and also to the mis- 
chievous class of informers who had 
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already too much in their power. It ap- 
peared to him that the Acts already in 
existence —3 and 4 George 3rd., were 
amply sufficient for all the purposes con- 
templated by the Bill now brought for- 
ward. It appeared to him, too, that the 
Bill, while it left coursing, shooting, fish- 
ing, &c., the amusements of the higher 
classes, untouched, infringed too much on 
those of the humbler classes. He hoped 
the hon. Member would not press the Bill 
this Session, if he did it would be his duty 
to take the sense of the House on the 
propriety of postponing it. 

Mr. Alderman Wood thought the ex- 
pense of the inspectors would be found 
much too high, particularly in the City. 

Dr. Bowring said, that though legisla- 
lation might not be found efficient in 
accomplishing everything that was to be 
wished, yet an effort ought to be made to 
do all that was possible. 

Mr. Wilks said, the Bill was calculated 
to do very great service, consolidating, as 
it did, three or four different Acts on the 
subject. 

Mr. Brotherton hailed the measure as a 
further step in civilization. 

The House divided: Ayes 
16; Majority 14. 
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Bramston, T. W. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Evans, G. 
¥:Iphinstone, If. 


Hoy, B. 
O’Conor, Don 
Roebuck, J. A. 


The House went into Committee, seve- 
ral Clauses were agreed to, and the House 
resumed. 


Tue Post Orrice.] Lord Lowther 
hoped to be indulged by the attention of 
the House for a few minutes on a matter 
personal to himself. He had seen by the 
publications of this morning, that yester- 
day, in another place, there had been 
what he might call a field-day of Post- 
masters-General. In the outset he would 
say that while he had acted as Commis- 
sioner of inquiry into the Post-office, 
although his time had been limited to 
about two months, he in that period had 
endeavoured, as well as his abilities and 
his occupations in the House would allow, 
to serve the public zealously and faith- 
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fully, and to make such suggestions on 
that important department as he conceiv- 
ed reasonable and practicable. It seems 
that there had existed a difference of 
opinion between himself and another 
Commissioner ; and what that other Com- 
missioner had called alacrity and despatch, 
appeared to him (Lord Lowther) delay, 
and something very nearly approaching 
obstruction. He had no ditticulty in 
stating the circumstances on which he 
grounded his opinion, and he did not wish 
in any way to moderate or retract the 
term ‘‘ obstinacy” which he had employed. 
When he used it, he certainly had had in 
his recollection the Report of the Finance 
Committee of 1797, in which allusion was 
made to the obstacles at that time thrown 
in the way of the Commissioners appointed 
to inquire into the Post-oflice. There 
was so slight a difference between ‘ ob- 
stinacy” and “obstacle,” that he was 
willing to take all the responsibility be- 
longing to the employment of the larger 
term. His late colleague disagreed with 


him in the application of that term, and 
he was surprised (yet he was not surprised, 
because in public life he was surprised at 
nothing), that his colleague should have 


forgotten that he (Lord Lowther) had 
made something like the same complaint 
in a Report to the Treasury on price cur- 
rents. At that period there were several 
questions before the Commissioners, and 
he was most particularly anxious to in- 
vestigate the arrangement of steam boats 
and foreign posts. The noble Commis- 
sioner had dissented from the conclusion 
he had come to regarding the forwarding 
of price currents at a small charge; and 
as they were about to quit office they made 
a Report, as a sort of legacy to their suc- 
cessors, on two or three points with which 
their inquiries had commenced. On the 
subject of price currents he would take 
leave to refer the House to the concluding 
sentence of that Report. He found that 
the Commission appointed by the Lords 
of the Treasury in August last, had fur- 
nished the Postmaster-General with a 
statement of the recommendations of the 
Commission of Revenue Inquiry, and had 
requested him to prepare certain docu- 
ments, showing in what cases those re- 
commendations had been carried into 
effect, and what had prevented the re- 
mainder from being adopted. This paper 
had not been furnished when the Com- 
mission closed its proceedings. The Com- 
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missioners appointed in August last, called 
for this paper ; but as it was not presented 
when their labours terminated, the order 
was renewed in February last, and it had 
not been furnished in the middle of April. 
He and his colleagues had, therefore, ap- 
plied for it as soon as they were appointed 
by the Lords of the Treasury, in order to 
continue the investigation. This paper 
had been required, he believed, so long 
ago as September last; and if he com- 
plained, therefore, of dilatoriness, unwil- 
lingness, or obstinacy, the House would 
see that it was not without ground, 
Colonel Yorke had exerted himself with 
ability and assiduity, and had devoted a 
great deal of time to the subject; and if 
he (Lord Lowther) had wanted any re- 
compence for the services he rendered, it 
would have been found in making the ac- 
quaintance of an officer of so much talent 
and intelligence, who was now acting as 
private secretary to Lord Mulgrave. No 
explanation had been given why the paper 
was not sent earlier; and it was import- 
ant, as it would have facilitated the in- 
vestigation by showing what had been the 
suggestions of the Commissioners, and 
how far they had been carried into effect. 
He would now refer to another point. He 
had asked for adctailed account of the 
steam-boat service, conceiving that the 
public were great losers by the system of 
establishment instead of contract. Te 
had not the precise words in which this 
account was required; but the answer 
was, that it was impossible to furnish it. 
That did not satisfy him; and he applied 
to the Admiralty, sending the same re- 
quest to his Friend, Mr. Dawson, who in 
three days returned him a most precise 
and complete reply. Having been once 
a Lord of the Admiralty, he (Lord Low- 
ther) knew the accuracy of detail with 
which the whole of that department was 
managed ; and the discipline had rather 
been increased than lessened while his 
right hon. Friend the Member for Cum- 
berland presided over it. He had also 
applied to the General Steam Company, 
through a friend, who was a governor, 
and all the most accurate particulars were 
instantly furnished. He had _ therefore 
summoned the accountant of the Post- 
office, and going into the accounts with 
him, they had together abstracted all the 
items required for the last three years. 
Another point related to the foreign post 
age of the country, which he considered 
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essential to be examined; and he had 
called for an account of all the letters sent 
from London to Calais, and from Calais 
to London. What was the answer he had 
received? That they amounted to 
134,000lbs. in the course of the year. 
What was the answer regarding letters 
from Calais to London? ‘That they 
amounted to five millions of draughts. 
Not being able to understand these re- 
turns, he had referred to other authorities, 
in order that the matter might be rendered 
intelligible, but he had obtained no satis- 
faction. Did this show a willingness on 
the part of the Post-office to furnish in- 
formation. He would add, that their 
accounts must be excessively ill-kept if 
they could not state the amount of post- 
age between England and France, and 
show whether this country lost or gained 
by the 12,0002. paid for interior trausit 
duty. He could enumerate other in- 
stances in which no return at all had 
been made — for instance, as_ to the 
number of persons employed as packet 
agents. The late Postmaster - General 
had said, that the Commissioners ex- 
amined all they could examine; but he 
had not given any reason why more 
accounts were not produced. There was 
another matter that seemed to be a 
great grievance: it was generally reported 
that the Postmaster of Jamaica received 
a very large salary, and he had called for 
an account of his income and allowances; 
the answer was 400/. a-year salary, and 
1602. a-year allowances. He was dis- 
satisfied with this return, and when he 
called for another, the reply was, that no 
other could be given. He had therefore 
summoned the clerk of the Post-office, 
and he very reluctantly admitted, that the 
situation was estimated at 1,600/. a-year. 
He had heard that it was much more, but 
it was admitted to be worth 1,600/. a- 
year, and it was supposed that the Post- 
master of Jamaica derived an advantage 
from the sale of newspapers. As far as 
his recollection served, evidence to this 
effect was either at the Treasury or in 
possession of the Board of Trade. Was 
this like willingness to give information ? 
It could not be said, that the Post-ofthice 
did not possess the knowledge, for the son 
of Sir F. Freeling had been sent out, at a 
heavy expense, to examine into the Post- 
office of the West-Indies, and could hardly 
be ignorant of the salary and emoluments 
of the Postmaster of Jamaica. Then he 
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had required a detailed account of he 
perquisites and salaries of the clerks; as 
it was known that there was a clerk in the 
Post-ofice who was or had been a con- 
tractor for lighting the mails, and others 
were paid for conveying electioneering in- 
telligence to the editors of newspapers. 
Two or three other instances might be 
mentioned, but he thought he had said 
enough to show, that he was justified in 
reiterating the statement of the Commis- 
sioners in 1797, and enough to establish 
that there existed both unwillingness and 
obstinacy. In the course of his public 
life, he had been selected on various oc- 
casions to make inquiries into the Excise- 
office, the Tax-office, and into the Ex- 
chequer, and the first step towards the 
abolition of the last was a report made by 
himself and the hon. Member for Mon- 
mouth. In examining into the Excise 
and Tax-oflices, he had formerly met with 
every facility, and he might add, that the 
difficulties in the Exchequer did not ex- 
ceed those he had experienced in his in- 
vestigations regarding the Post-office. He 
wished that the noble Lord who had ap- 
peared in evidence against him was now 
present; and he would ask him what paper 
which had been required, the Post-oftice 
had shown alacrity in producing? If the 
noble Lord could adduce a single instance, 
he was ready to bear all the obloquy of 
having made an unfounded attack. He 
might advert to several minor points; but 
having made this general statement, which 
proceeded from a sense of duty, he would 
refrain from going further. If he had 
made any rash assertion, he should be 
ready either to retract it, or to bear the 
consequences ; and this he would say, 
that there was no man more anxious than 
he was for the correct despatch of public 
business in all departments of the State. 
The noble Lord concluded by moving for 
a Return to show which of the recom- 
mendations of the Commissioners of Re- 
venue Inquiry in regard to the Post-office 
had been carried into effect. 

Mr. Vernon Smith did not wish to enter 
into the question between the noble Lord 
and the Postmaster-General, or to join in 
any crimination or recrimination on either 
side; he rose only for the purpose of 
alluding to one return which the noble 
Lord complained had not been made. 
He had had the honour to belong to the 
Post-ofiice Commission, and he would 
state that Colonel Yorke had certainly 
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drawn out the paper referred to, and it 
ought to have been found among the 
documents which devolved into the hands 
of the new Commissioners on the change 
of Government. He coincided in the 
praise bestowed by the noble Lord upon 
the talents and assiduity of Colonel Yorke. 

Mr. Hume considered himself, and he 
hoped the House would also consider 
itself under an obligation to the noble 
Lord for the statement just delivered ; 
the active part the noble Lord had taken 
in public affairs, and the manner in which 
he had devoted his time to inquiries into 
the different departments, rendered his 
evidence of peculiar value. He was 
sorry that the noble Lord had not had 
justice done him for his exertions in the 
Report on the Exchequer, as he had been 
the first to take up the subject with a 
determination to go through with it; if 
obstacles had not been interposed, a 
reform of the Exchequer would have been 
effected at least ten years ago. 

Mr. Wallace merely rose for the vin- 
dication of his own conduct, which had 
been impugned in another place. He 
adhered to every word he had uttered on 
the former night, and was prepared to 


prove his statement if an opportunity were 


afforded. In answer to the noble Duke, 
he would only refer to a speech he had 
delivered on the 6th of August last. 
With regard to the speeches of the various 
Postmasters-general, it was perfectly con- 
clusive, from their remarks, that they were 
very ignorant of the office they adminis- 
tered. The noble Lord the late Post- 
master-General, after highly lauding Sir 
Francis Freeling, had arrived at the strange 
conclusion of differing from him upon 
many important points, and reversing his 
directions. He had praised him as if he 
were the first person in the country, and 
must, therefore, have possessed a most 
extraordinary degree of self-complacency 
when the noble Lord considered himself 
competent to decide against the opinion 
of so able and experienced an officer. 
Ile (Mr. Wallace) had complained that 
opening letters was a common occurrence, 
and in two several years he had complained 
that a felony had been committed in open- 
ing letters in Scotland. He had moved 
for some papers upon the subject, namely, 
the informations lodged for the prosecution 
of the parties; he had argued that the 
letters had been opened at the Post-oflice 
for the purpose of prosecution, and he had 
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moved for a return which would give the 
House all the necessary particulars, to- 
gether with the names of the parties who 
were to be prosecuted. Part of the order 
had been complied with, but no places 
were given where the information was 
dated, and a most extraordinary fact 
occurred, which he had noticed last year, 
and which he would now briefly repeat. 
A very large number of informations were 
laid against a stationer in Glasgow, 
of the name of Read, and the solicitor’s 
letter stated that the letters were put 
into the Post-oflice on the 15th of Ke 
bruary, 1833; the letters themselves 
showed that they were not written at that 
date; and the return on the Table stated, 
that informations were lodged on the 
18th of February, whereas he held in his 
hand the subpena to bring the parties to 


justice, which was dated the 4th of Ie. 


bruary, or eleven days previous to the 
time when the Jetters were said to have 
been written, and fourteen days before the 
informations appeared to have been lodged. 
There was positive proof, therefore, that 
the letters had been opened, and that a 
felony had been committed. He would 
now content himself with repeating his 
anxiety to verify, in any place, the state- 
ment he made to the House on Thursday 
last. One of the noble Lords had said, 
that he had an opportunity of repairing 
to the Post-oflice yesterday, in order to 
ascertain how far he could refute the 
assertions made by himself (Mr. Wallace), 
and by the noble Lord. In justice to him- 
self, and in order that a Member of one 
House might not be elevated above a 
Member of another House, in point of 
privilege, although he left the House only 
at two o'clock this morning, at eight he 
had written to the Postmaster-General, 
demanding to be allowed to visit the 
Post-office, that he might enjoy the same 
advantage as had been granted to the 
noble Lord. He received from the Post- 
master-General a most polite refusal to 
put him on a footing with the noble 
Lord. Now, he (Mr. Wallace) con- 
tended that he had a right to have all the 
information which was furnished to the 
noble Lord. He would not trespass upon 
the House by arguing the question there, 
but he was ready to meet the five Post- 
masters-General in the largest hall in 
London—[“ Exeter Hall !”|—ay, with all 
his heart, in Exeter Hall; and let the 
public be the umpires. 
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Mr. Labouchere regretted the manner 
in which this subject had been brought 
forward. He had had no recent commu- 
nication with the noble Lord at the head 
of the Post-office department, but he 
understood that an accusation had been 
preferred against Lord Maryborough, for 
his conduct when that noble Lord was 
Postmaster-General. He thought, there- 
fore, that the noble Lord now at the head 
of the department was justified in allow- 
ing Lord Maryborough to go through the 
Post-office, for the purpose of making 
those personal inquiries, the answers to 
which were necessary to his defence. 
But it was not because, under such cir- 
cumstances, he allowed the noble Lord 
that privilege, that he was to allow it to 
any individual Member of Parliament by 
whom it might be required. He repeated 
what he had stated the other night, that 
he did not stand there as the defender or 
apologist of any abuse of what kind soever. 
He trusted that he and the other Com- 
missioners who were appointed to investi- 
gate the management of the Post-oflice, 
would be found prepared to do justice to 
the public. In consequence of what had 
been stated the other evening by another 
hon. Member, he had thought it his duty 
to inquire at the Post-office, how it hap- 
pened that such imperfect returns had 
been made with respect to the Money- 
order Office, and other matters; and he 
could now state that in a few days an 
amended return, comprehending complete 
details on the subject, would be ready to 
be laid before the House. 

Dr. Bowring stated, that when he was 





in Paris four years ago, he had an oppor- 
tunity of knowing something of the cor- 
respondence on the subject of the Post- | 
office, which was going on between the 
British and French Governments; and he 
must say, that more unworthy documents 
than those which proceeded from Sir 
Francis Freeling he never met with. The 
conduct of the French Government, on | 
the contrary, was most conciliatory and 
praiseworthy. They offered, if letters for 
France were put into the Post-office in 
England without any postage being paid, 
to take the trouble of arranging and | 
settling with the British Government 
afterwards. They were willing to allow 
that the English Post-oftice packets should 
convey the letters both from England to 
France, and from France to England. 
These propositions were rejected; and , 
VOL, XXIX, {2h} . 


| points in question. 
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they were rejected in a tone and manner 

that did the English Post-office no honour. 

He had then stated, that he was sure the 

English Government would not approve 

of the course pursued by the Post-ottice. 
Motion agreed to. 


AtiecGep Breacu or Privinecr.] 
Mr. Charlton observed that he had 
yesterday given notice that he would call 
the attention of the House to a paragraph 
in The Morning Chronicle newspaper, in 
relation to his conduct as a Member of 
the House of Commons, as a breach of 
privilege. With the permission of the 
House, he would now say a few words, on 
condition that he should not be called to 
order by the hon. and learned Attorney- 
General, to explain the reasons which 
induced him to withdraw his notice. It 
must be perfectly in the recollection of 
the House, that so long ago as May last, 
the columns of The Morning Chronicle 
were filled with the most gross and viru- 
lent abuse of his public conduct. Now 
he was always desirous that the fullest 
inquiry should be made into every part of 
his public conduct ; but no notice having 
been taken of the letters which he had 
addressed to the editor of The Morning 
Chronicle in justification of that conduct, 
he had, under such circumstances, felt it 
to be his duty to bring the matter before 
the House as a breach of privilege ; and 
had accordingly given a notice to that 
effect yesterday evening. Since that 


| time, however, the editor of The Morn- 


ing Chronicle had published a long letter 
from him in defence of himself from the 
charges which had been alleged against 
him. It was far from his wish or intention 
when he wrote that letter, that the editor 
of The Morning Chronicle should inflict 


upon the readers of that paper the perusal 


of so long an epistle. All that he asked 
was, a public acknowledgment that the 
editor had received a letter from him, 
which was perfectly satisfactory on the 
He should have been 
still less inclined to notice the attacks 
which had been made upon him by The 
Morning Chronicle, if he had not ascer- 
tained that some evil-disposed persons 
had sent copies of the papers in which 
those attacks appeared, to the town which 
he had the honour to represent. Having 
done that, the least they could do was to 
send copies of the paper in which his jus- 
tification of himself had appeared, He 
i, 
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must likewise take the liberty of saying, 
that a very important document, which 
he had sent with his letter to The Morning 
Chronicle, had been suppressed, He 
meant an allusion to the fact, he might 
almost call it a direct charge, that the at- 
tacks which had been made upon him in 
The Morning Chronicle, were not written 
by the editor of that paper, but by a 
private individual—the Secretary to the 
Municipal Commission; one whom the 
King, in appointing that Commission, had 
described as his trusty and well-beloved 
Joseph Parkes. He was the more induced 
to form that opinion, because that person 
had previously written to him a very civil 
letter,the expressionsof which were couched 
in such terms as to give him every reason 
to believe that the attacks which had been 
made upon him in The Morning Chronicle 
were written by that hon. Gentleman, his 
Majesty’s trusty and well-beloved Joseph 
Parkes. He thanked the House for the 


kindness with which they had listened to 
him ; and he trusted that they would ex- 
tend towards him a little morsel more of 
their patience, while he read a brief ex- 
tract from the letter which he had written, 
and which appeared in The Morning 


Chronicle. After a detailed refutation of 
all the charges which had been alleged 
against him, he had thus proceeded: “I 
have thus gone through every charge; I 
have evaded none—on all I court inquiry, 
and feel thankful to you, rather than 
angry, for having given me an opportunity 
of vindicating myself. I have hitherto not 
made use of an unkind expression; and 
if, in conclusion, | say anything against 
your friends, the Ministers (in speaking on 
that remaining charge—namely, that I 
have voted against them), pray put it down 
to no party motive, for though I sit ‘ cheek 
by jowl with the Clives’”—and here he 
hoped he should stand excused with the 
right hon. Baronet to whom he was about 
to allude; for he was decidedly of opinion, 
if the right hon. Baronet would allow him 
to say so, that it was utterly impossible 
that anything which he (Mr. Charlton) 
might say of that right hon. Baronet, 
could raise or lower him in the estimation 
of that House or of the public. He had 
thought it necessary to make this apology 
to the right hon. Baronet, and he would 
now proceed with his extract. ‘I only 
sit there because there is no other place in 
which I can show my opposition to the 
Republican measures of the present Mi- 
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nistry. Be assured it is not out of any re- 
gard to Sir Robert Peel, who, in admitting 
the principle of the unjust measure that is 
called Corporate Reform, appears to me 
to have thrown overboard all the princi- 
ples he ever professed.” “TI am well 
aware that there is nothing which I can 
say that can exalt his character or expose 
him to censure ; still as a public Member 
of Parliament that has been raised into 
more notoriety by your notice, 1 am bold 
to say, that in admitting its principle he 
has acted in direct contradiction to all 
the principles of his party, and has lent a 
hand to that love of change, and that 
thirst for what is called improvement, that 
this year demands the sacrifice of Corpo- 
rations, against whom no criminality is 
proved, Another year it will demand a 
similar sacrifice of the local Magistracy ; 
a short time longer, of the House of Peers, 
and lastly, of the Crown itself. Such a 
proposition comes with a better grace from 
the Ministry who have ever advocated de- 
mocratical principles. Let them, how- 
ever, understand the distinction between 
a Whig and a Republican :—let them 
beware, lest the Democracy do not be- 
come too strong for them ;—let them re- 
member that there is no checking the 
torrent, and when once Democracy has its 
swing, it sweeps all before it. Friend or 
foe ’tis all the same.” ‘The extract was 
very short. “ Nay, it is said, and I be- 
lieve it, that there is a special interference 
of Providence against the original pro- 
pounders of the mischief :— 
* Nec lex est justior ulla 
Quam necis artifices arte perire sua.’ 

“To give the Democracy a fair and just 
power consistent with security to the other 
estates of the realm has ever been my 
object, but I will, to the utmost of my 
power, resist its sway when it is carried to 
excess. As you have been good enough 
to conclnde your article with a saying of 
one famous man, I cannot do better than 
close mine with the saying of another no 
less famous, which is descriptive too ex- 
actly of my own feelings, When Lycurgus 
was asked why he, who in other respects, 
appeared so zealous for the equal rights of 
men, did not make his Government demo- 
cratical rather than oligarchical, ‘Go you,’ 
said the Legislator, ‘ and try a democracy 
in your own house!’ ”——‘ P.S. I deny 
that—” [General cries of “ Order, order, 
order !”} 

The Speaker observed, that the hon. 
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Member for Ludlow must be quite aware 
that from the time at which he announced 
that it was not his intention to call the 
attention of the House by Motion to the 
subject respecting which he had given 
notice, everything that he had said had 
been said only by the indulgence of the 
House; and therefore that hon. Gentle- 
man must feel the propriety of abstaining 
from further pressing that indulgence, he 
not intending to conclude his observations 
with any Motion. 

Mr. Charlton begged the Speaker's 
pardon. He (Mr. Charlton) had stated 
at the commencement of his speech, that 
he withdrew his Motion on the condition 
of being allowed to make a few observa- 
tions without being interrupted by the At- 
torney-General. [ Cries of “‘ Order, order, 
order!” amidst which the hon. Member 
sat down.] 


Treatment of Aborigines 


TREATMENT OF ABORIGINES IN Bri- 
Tish SerrLemMents.| Mr. Fowell Bux- 
ton, in bringing forward his motion, re- 
specting the treatment of the Aboriginal 
inhabitants in the British Colonies, begged 
to state why that motion had been delayed 
so long. There were certain papers 
respecting the Commissioners appointed 
to determine the frontier line of the Cape 
of Good Hope, which it was highly im- 
portant should be produced. He had 
moved for them in the last Session, and 
again in the early part of the present 
Session, but they had not yet been 
laid upon the Table. The subject was 
one which deeply interested a large body 
—he might say many millions—of persons, 
and was therefore entitled to the most 
serious consideration of the House, 
When he had last addressed the House 
upon the subject, he had adverted to the 
cruel oppression which had been practised 
on the unhappy individuals in question 
by depriving them of their lands and 
other property. He had on that occasion 
expressed his hope that a different kind of 
policy would be adopted towards them, 
and his conviction that humanity would 
be found a course not only more consonant 
to good feeling, but productive of more 
advantage than severity. He now repeat- 
ed his firm opinion that kindness would be 
far preferable—that it would be far safer, 
far cheaper, and far more profitable, than 
coercion. He repeated, that the question 
was one which demanded the most serious 
consideration ; the lives and property of not 
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fewer than four or five millions of human 
beings being concerned in the proper set- 
tlement of it. In the Indian islands and 
the Cape of Good Hope there were at 
least a million; in Australia there were 
from two to three millions; and in New 
Zealand and other situations a great many ; 
so that he was fully justified in the asser- 
tion which he had made, that the lives 
and property of four or five millions of 
human beings were implicated in the 
question. It was a circumstance well 
worthy the consideration of the House, 
that wherever the influence of this country 
extended in any part of the world, there 
the aboriginal population was rapidly 
decreasing. He had evidence to prove 
that fact beyond all contradiction. {The 
hon. Gentleman read a number of extracis 


from various works, to prove that position. | 


The first quotation was from a work on 
America, in which it was stated that a 
village near the city of Quebec contained 
the last of the Huron Indians; famine 
and gunpowder had done their work 
amongst them, and aggression and op- 
pression had nearly completed what these 
had left undone. In another district, as 
large perhaps as the whole of Europe, the 
same consequences had ensued. A 
writer, in whom he (Mr. Buxton) could 
place the utmost reliance, Dr. Laing, 
stated that from the habits of intemper- 
ance, and from the diseases which the 
Aborigines of New South Wales had 
contracted, in consequence of their con- 
nexion with the European settlers in that 
country, their numbers had decreased to 
an amazing extent, and were stili rapidly 
diminishing. This was especially the case 
in the neighbourhood of Sydney. At 
the Cape of Good Hope he could state, 
upon the authority of Mr. Barrow, that 
the numbers of the original inhabitants 
were still more rapidly on the decline ; 
and in Van Diemen’s Land, of which we 
only took possession in 1803, searcely one 
of the original inhabitants remained. By 
a letter which he had recently received 
from that country, he was informed that 
all that remained of a tribe formerly 500 
strong, were two or three men, as many 
women, and a few children. These 
unhappy persons declared themselves to 
be the last of their race, and complained 
that the white men had rooted them out 
of the soil. If the time at which he was 
addressing the House gave him the least 
reason to hope that the House was dis- 
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posed to listen to details of that 
description, he could give a great variety 
of instances of the same kind; but he 
thought he should not appeal in vain to 
the House to take the Report into its 
serious consideration, when he said that 
the lives and possessions of many millions 
of persons had fallen under the influence 
which had been exerted over them, in 
consequence of the establishment of 
British Colonies in the soil of which they 
were previously the undisputed lords. 
Of the 120,000 square miles now occupied 
or claimed by this country at the Cape of 
Good Hope, only a few acres were 
originally purchased ; and he was enabled 
to state, upon the authority ofa gentle- 
man who had spent some time in that 
country in 1832, that the native in- 
habitants of the place had nearly dis- 
appeared before the face of the white 
intruders. Thus it would appear that 
British influence, wherever exerted in 
the colonies, was uniformly injurious to 
those who, upon every ground of justice 
and right, were entitled to protection in 
the possession of their lands. He (Mr. 
Buxton) required no more than that we 
should act justly towards these people. 
Unless some milder and more benevolent 
policy were adopted, he was sure the 
time could not be far distant when these 
unhappy races would become wholly 
extinct. Was it fit that we should use 
our mighty power to accomplish such an 
end? When he brought forward the 
Report last, he had alluded to the Report 
of the military expeditions which occa- 
sionally took place at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and had predicted, that unless these 
incursions upon the territories of the 
natives were put an end to, some very 
serious consequences would ensue. Any 
one who had read the communications 
from the Cape during the last two or three 
months, would see how completely his 
predictions had been fulfilled. Letters 
recently received from Caffre land inform- 
ed them that the patrol system (the name 
given to military expeditions in the 
Indians’ country) still continued, and that 
the worst consequences resulted from it. 
One of his correspondents informed him 
of the cause of the late war between the 
Caffres and the colonists. It appeared 
that some horses had been stolen from the 
colonists, who sent an expedition into the 
country headed by an ensign, an extremely 
young oflicer, who went to the first Indian 
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village and demanded the horses. The 
Indians replied that they knew nothing 
about them, but the young officer, with- 
out any further investigation, at once 
proceeded to take possession of their 
property. This was resisted and a 
skirmish ensued, in which the young 
gentleman received a wound. ‘This was 
considered a great offence. Another 
expedition was fitted out against them; 
their cattle was seized, a tumult ensued, 
and the patrol found some difficulty in 
escaping. This commenced the hostilities 
which had since led to so much bloodshed. 
He did not wish to make a charge against 
any individual. He complained only of the 
system. He said it was a system wholly 
unworthy of this great nation. There was 
one other fact connected with the recent 
disturbances at the Cape which he wished 
to mention before he sat down. No 
persons in the midst of these disturbances 
were placed in a situation of greater 
danger, or were more completely under 
the power of the barbarian population, 
than the European Missionaries, who were 
scattered about the country in various 
quarters, yet it so happened that not one 
of those missionaries had been touched 
in person or in property, and whilst the 
hostilities continued, they had it in their 
power to render great assistance to many 
Europeans who were travelling in those 
remote districts. Such, indeed, was the 
influence of these worthy and pious men, 
that they were employed, and successfully 
employed, as negotiators between the 
colonists and the hostile barbarians. He 
merely mentioned that fact to show that 
proper behaviour on the part of Europeans 
produced a corresponding one on the part 
of the black population. Considering 
that this question affected the interests of 
many millions of people, and extended 
over a vast portion of the globe, he 
thought it was every way worthy the 
serious consideration of the House, and 
he hoped he should not be thought going 
too far when he moved for a Committee to 
inquire into the subject. The hon. Gentle- 
man concluded by moving for the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee. 

Sir George Grey did not rise to object to 
the principle of the Motion, or even to op- 
pose it. He thought the question one 
deeply affecting the character of the nation, 
and one which, therefore, demanded the 
attention of the House of Commons. Still, 
as on the Ist of July last year the hon. 
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Gentleman (Mr. Buxton) would not move 
for the appointment of a Select Committee, 
but preferrred the shorter course of mov- 
ing an Address to his Majesty upon the 
subject ; the question for the hon. Gentle- 
men now to consider was, whether on the 
14th of July, a fortnight later in the 
Session, he would move for the appoint- 
ment of a Committee, which could have no 
prospect of prosecuting its inquiries with 
success, and which could arrive at no satis- 
factory conclusion before it would necessa- 
rily become extinct by the prorogation of 
Parliament. At the same time, entertain- 
ing a strong fecling upon the subject, he 
(Sir George Grey) should be content to 
grant the Motion now, upon condition that 
the Committee, when appointed, should 
examine only those witnesses who were 
about to leave the country, and that they 
should make no Report until the next 
Session of Parliament, when, upon a Mo- 
tion of the hon. Member for Weymouth, 
the Committee might be immediately re- 
appointed. He, however, could not suffer 
it to go forth to the world that nothing but 
injury had resulted to the Indian tribes 
from their connexion with our colonies. 
He thought that our Colonial Government 
had not been of a character to reflect dis- 
credit upon the country ; and, as regarded 
the native Indians, he believed that the 
greatest blessings had, in many instances, 
flowed from it. 

Mr. Fowell Buxton agreed with the right 
hon. Baronet in thinking the present an 
unseasonable period for the appointment of 
a Committee upon the subject ; but he had 
felt himself compelled to bring forward the 
Motion, because the documents for which 
he had twice moved had not yet been pro- 
duced. He was perfectly ready to accede 
to the terms proposed by the right hon. 
Baronet, namely, that the Committee should 
be appointed—that it should make no Re- 
port this Session, and that it should only 
take evidence of persons about to quit the 
country. 

Motion agreed to. 

Committee to be named on the following 
day. 


Arts—Royat Acapemy.] Mr. Ewart 
rose to bring forward the Motion, of which 
he had long given notice, for the encour- 
agement of the Fine Arts. He would first 
allude to the evidence of the hon. Member 
for Kilmarnock (Dr. Bowring), given 
before the Committee last Session in sup- 
port of his views on the subject. That 
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Royal Academy. 


hon. Member had stated, that France had 
enjoyed the benefit of institutions for the 
encouragement of the Fine Arts ever since 
the days of Louis XIV, and their good 
effects were manifested every day in the 
reverence that prevailed for the Arts in all 
classes, and the good taste exhibited in 
all branches of manufactures. The great 
features of those institution were the 
number of the schools — the gratuitous 
nature of their instruction, and the popu- 
lar character of their exhibitions. By their 
means a taste for the Fine Arts was in- 
fused into the people of France, and it was 
in the hope of effecting a similar object for 
the people of England that he submitted 
his Motion to the House. He admitted 
that it might be very much doubted which 
was the best mode of infusing into the 
people of this country a reverence and 
taste for the Fine Arts. He believed that 
the best mode was the opening of all the 
means by which a knowledge of the Arts 
was to be acquired. He was of opinion, 
that arts, like commerce, ought to be 
essentially free. However, all those were 
questions for the consideration of the Com- 
mittee. It could not be forgotten that 
a great benefit had been already derived 
from the labours of Wedgwood and Hamil- 
ton, who, by introducing superior models, 
had been enabled to improve several of 
our manufactures, which had disseminated 
among the population a superior taste, and 
gradually extended itself to the higher 
branches of arts. It might be a subject of 
consideration for the Government, whether 
they should not encourage the higher 
branches of art, by holding out certain 
advantages for their professors, and by exhi- 
bitions. All these were, however, ques= 
tions which would come before the Com- 
mittee, and he should rejoice, he must con- 
fess, if the Committee for which he inten- 
ded to move, were instrumental in extend- 
ing among the people of this country a 
taste for the Arts (which they yet much 
wanted), and, at the same time, raising the 
character of the artists in this country, 
which, he was sorry to say, stood in a 
lower degree than that of almost any other 
country whatever. He must express his 
regret that neither literary men nor artists 
acquired that distinction in this country 
which their very names bestowed on them 
in every other country of Europe. He felt 
the necessity of relieving them from what 
he must deem an unfounded stigma, and he 
did hope that the means he should recom- 
mend would have the desired effect. As the 
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Motion with which he should conclude had 
the approbation of his right hon. Friend 
below him, he did not feel himself justified 
in trespassing longer upon the House. He 
had given a tolerably ample scope for his 
Committee, and his apology for the un- 
usual number was, his wish to have as 
many practical and professional Gentlemen 
on the Committee. The Committee, he 
proposed, should restrict themselves, during 
the present Session, to preliminary arrange- 
ments—such as the examination of wit- 
nesses about to leave the country, or the 
inspection of documentary evidence in the 
possession of the country, and if their con- 
stituents were propitious (in case the House 
did not survive the present Session), the 
Committee would resume their labours 
next Session. He begged leave to move, 
That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the best means of extending a 
knowledge of the Fine Arts, and of the 
Principles of Design among the people— 
especially among the manufacturing popu- 
lation of the country ; and also, to inquire 
into the constitution of the Royal Academy, 
and the effects produced by it.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
not throw any obstruction in the way of 
the Motion, and he believed the hon. Gen- 
tleman would find on the part of the artists 
every disposition to facilitate his views, 
and to afford all the information in their 
power. He would only say, that he did 


not concur in the observation, that artists | 


were estimated at alower rate here than in 
foreign countries. He knew that there 
were instances of some celebrated men hav- 
ing been neglected, as for example Flax- 
inan, but, in general, that arose from some 
peculiarity, or negligence, or fault of the 
artist himself. Generally, however, talents, 
in this country, obtain a certain and a 
large reward. 

Mr. Wyse had the honour of seconding 
the proposition of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Liverpool, and could not but 
express his wonder and regret that a ques- 
tion so nearly allied, not merely to the 
arts, but the manufactures of the country, 
should have been so long left untouched. 
It was true, as the hon. Gentleman had 
stated, that in the combination of the arts 
and manufactures, England stood the 
Jowest perhaps in the scale of Europe. 
It was one of the earliest efforts of the 
French government to bring forward those 
two great objects of intellectual culture. 
it was a remarkable feature in the numer- 
ous schools of that country that it was 
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recommended by a great philosopher of 
that country that the elements of linear 
design were as necessary subjects of in- 
struction as reading and writing; and it 
was to the credit of Napoleon that he 
adopted the suggestion, which had since 
been carried into effect in every school in 
France. In the late instructions for public 
education issued in 1834, it was made an 
essential article that linear design should 
be taught in every school. The remark- 
able effect of this was, that in every can- 
ton, however remote they might be from 
the capital, a taste for the arts was per- 
ceptible in the pursuits and the general 
feeling of the inhabitants themselves. Let 
any one go to Boulogne, to Calais, or any 
portion of the South of France, and they 
would discover that feature in the national 
character. And it was observable that 
all these schools of art were carried on for 
practical purposes, and the designs were 
connected with the labour of silversmiths, 
upholsterers, sculptors, &c., including 
every manufacture that came under the 
cognizance of taste. The result was, that 
in France there was a general taste for 
the antique, a common feeling for the 
beautiful in the people which the popula- 
tion of this country aimed at in vain. 
None of our manufacturers could go to 
Italy, or France, without being made the 
subject of ridicule. He (Mr, Wyse) had 
himself witnessed it a thousand times. 
They had said, “ Here is a nation, rich in 
‘all the means necessary for the indulgence 
of their taste, without sufficient education 
‘to use them.” Another consequence of 
ithis want of cultivation in the people at 
jlarge was the general complaint that the 
middle classes of this country when they 
go into a gallery of paintings or sculpture, 
despised and sometimes destroyed the 
works of art exhibited, merely because 
they were not early accustomed to a cul- 
| tivation of those arts. It had been appre- 
i/hended, in consequence of evidence given 
before the Committee en the British Mu- 
'seum, that such would be the result of a 
free admission, and restrictions were re- 
presented as necessary, which would be 
altogether uncalled for, if they had com- 
menced at an early period in educating 
the people. He could not understand 
why, as they put the works of great prose 
and poetry authors into the hands of the 
people, they should not have put what 
was of equal importance before them; 
viz., the illustrations of their sentiments 
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and feelings in the cultivation of the fine 
arts. There was another observation of 
the hon. Member for Liverpool in which 
he (Mr. Wyse) entirely concurred; viz., 
that artists in this country were not suffi- 
ciently appreciated, and he preserved that 
opinion notwithstanding the assertion of 
the right hon. the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. It was true that some branches 
of the art of painting received from the 
public perhaps their fair reward; such as 
portrait, miniature, or even landscape 
painting. But it was not the love of art 
which prompted that encouragement ; it 
was merely vanity in individuals or some 
other causes equally unconnected with a 
due appreciation of the arts. The House 
might judge of that by the encouragement 
given to historical painting ; which every 
one would admit was strangely deficient 
as contrasted with that given in other 
countries. Only look at the case of Flax- 
man—it was a strange matter of reproach 
to this nation that that great man, before 
whose genius the Continent was, as it 
were, prostrated in adoration, should be 
almost unknown in his native land. At 
least he was not appreciated as he justly 
deserved to be. Prints copied from his 
admirable works were to be got much 
cheaper and more abundant on the Conti- 
nent than in this country, which proved 
the truth of his observation. It was also 
to be observed that there was not in 
England sufficient facilities for prepara- 
tory study in the higher branches of art— 
that the English nation, unlike the French, 
which had numerous academical schools, 
was destitute of any means almost for 
giving its youth the first rudiments of art. 
At Rome, he (Mr. Wyse) had witnessed 
the fact, that almost all other nations, the 
French, and Germans, and Italians had 
schools there, for studying the great 
works of art in that capital. The English 
had not provided any means for the ac- 
commodation of the youth of this country 
who went out for the purpose. He rejoiced 
with other hon. Members in the House 
that there was at length a hope held out 
of amore just appreciation of this im- 
portant branch of public education. He 
trusted, that from communications with 
artists, a feeling of that kind would be 
brought about, and that a different style 
of cultivation of the arts would take place. 
He trusted that the Committee would 
give them at least the documentary evi- 
dence at the end of the Session, that they 
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might judge, in the meantime, what further 
measures might be adopted. For himself 
he could only say, that every exertion in 
his power should be employed to facilitate 
its inquiries. 

Sit Robert Inglis said, that a great 
part of the speech of the hon. Member for 
Waterford (Mr. Wyse) consisted of a de- 
preciation of the manufactures and taste 
of the people of this country.  [‘* No, 
no,” from Mr. Wyse.| Why, one of the 
last words of that speech was the “ rude- 
ness” and “barbarism” of this country ; 
and the hon. Member had stated that in 
substance several times. He said he had 
seen the manufactures of this country 
ridiculed. He wished to ask the hon. 
Member how it came to pass if its taste 
and manufacturing skill were so bad, that 
those productions were carried all over 
the world? Was anything, for instance, 
equal to our pottery? And when the hon. 
Member talked of this country not re- 
warding the fine arts, he (Sir Robert 
Inglis) asked him whether the circum- 
stances of one great artist dying neglected 
in England, or of another being killed by 
carrying home some 7s. worth of copper 
in exchange for one of his best pieces, as 
in Italy—was sufficient to stamp either 
the one nation or the other with neglect 
of talent. He (Sir Robert Inglis) could 
point out many artists of eminence, who, 
in addition to the applause of Europe, re- 
ceived in this country those more sub- 
stantial rewards which their talents de- 
served; and he felt assured that the in- 
quiries of the Committee would produce 
many proofs that this country had not so 
far neglected talent as the hon. Member 
supposed. With regard to foreign cour- 
tries, notwithstanding the profession of 
attachment to art in France, he (Sir 
Robert Inglis) believed there was at least 
as much real attachment to it in England. 
He knew with respect to the works of art 
at Paris that no applications were made 
for taking castes of those great works which 
were taken from the Vatican, till they 
were in the possession of the Allied army, 
and about to be removed—proving that 
they were valued, not as fine works of 
art, but as trophies of victory. Under 
those circumstances he trusted that the 
result of the Committee would be to prove 
that works of art had been much more 
encouraged in England than hon. Mem- 
bers had been induced to suppose. 

Dr. Bowring thought the opinions of the 
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hon. Baronet and the hon. Member for 
Waterford, were not irreconcileable. Art 
was in France more popular, in England 
more aristocratical. When his attention 
was first directed to the commercial 
interests of this country with France, he 
found there a people acquainted with the 
works of art, and with the elements of 
drawing. In the great cities, schools 
of art were established; the children of 
the weaver studied botany, the elements 
of architecture, and even physiology ; and 
the instructions thus communicated to 
the mind, were brought to bear in the 
workshops of common life. He (Dr. 
Bowring) did every justice, and he was 
bound to do every honour to the manu- 
facturers of this country, he did not think 
his hon. Friend had quite done justice to 
them. Their defect was this—that they 
were wanting in what art could do to 
instruct them—as to beauty of form, and 
beauty of coloring. The people of France 
had become artistical by habit; while the 
people of England had acquired a capacity 
which had grown out of their mechanical 
appetite (if he might use such an expres- 
sion). The other day, when sitting on 
the Hand-Loom Weavers’ Committee, he 


(Dr. Bowring) inquired of the Representa- 
tive of a large manufacturing town in 
England, how many artists the manufac- 
turers of the town were accustomed to 
employ for those works of which a very 


large number was exported? and _that 
Gentleman told him, that there were only 
two ambulating artists who came into the 
town from time to time, once or twice 
a-year, who brought very miserable figures 
—very wretched models, for which manu- 
facturers paid six or seven guineaseach, He 
would just mention that in the town of Lyons, 
there were between 200 and 300 profes- 
sional artistes, acquiring an honourable 
subsistence by turning their knowledge to 
the use of manufactures. How could the 
superiority of France in that particular 
be denied? France produced 120 millions 
of francs value of silk goods, of which 
100 millions’ worth forced their way into 
foreign countries. This country, in one 
of its most brilliant manufactures produced 
eighty millions’ worth of cotton goods 
[Lord Sandon eighty millions sterling ?] 
Certainly eighty millions sterling, of which 
only one-half were exported. The people of 
France lived (if he might so speak) in an 
atmosphere of taste ; and the same result 


might be obtained in England if the Go- 
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vernment here pursued the same course, 
The hon. Member concluded by saying, he 
would give his cordial support to the 
Motion of his hon. Friend, the Member 
for Liverpool. 

Lord Sandon looked more into the im- 
provement of manufactures than of the 
arts in the appointment of this Committee. 
Without a single encouragement being 
given to the arts by the establishment of 
a public school our artists exceeded those 
of other countries who were petted and 
fostered in national academies. He pre- 
ferred the landscapes of British artists to 
the stiff and academic figures and designs 
of Rome and Milan. 

Lord Francis Egerton expressed his 
general concurrence with the views enter- 
tained by the hon, Gentleman who had 
introduced this subject, and thought that 
much advantage might be derived to the 
manufactures of this country, by the 
adoption of some of the measures contem- 
plated by that hon. Gentleman. He could 
not, however, estimate the merits of our 
professors at a lower degree than those of 
foreign artists, nor could he admit that 
there was any want of encouragement of 
art in this country. This observation ap- 
plied generally to all branches of art, his- 
torical as well as portrait and landscape, 
although the size of historical pictures 
generally precluded them from private 
galleries. 

Mr. Ridley Colborne expressed his 
satisfaction that this subject was to go 
before a Committee, although he regretted 
that the Motion had not been made in an 
earlier part of the Session. It was true 
that encouragement was given to the arts 
in this country, but it was by private indi- 
viduals. It was a fact, that in England 
alone not a shilling was given by the Go- 
vernment for the encouragement of art ; 
unless the 5,0002, which was given by 
George the 3rd to the school of painting 
might be regarded as a public gift. 

Mr. Potter supported the Motion, and 
expressed a wish that the public might be 
allowed to see the specimens of the fine 
arts in Westminster Abbey on a Sunday. 

Mr. Borthwick said, our artists, in the 
higher departments of the arts, were as 
much superior to those of France as Italy 
was superior to England in the fine arts. 
In confirmation of this remark it was only 
necessary to mention the namesof Wilkie, 
Martin, Lawrence, and others equally dis- 
tinguished. He could not think, therefore, 
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that in painting we yielded to any country. 
And with regard to sculpture, if Gentle- 
men stepped over the way and looked at 
the statue of Canning by Chantrey—he 
meant the statue in Westminster Abbey, 
not in Palace-yard—they would find it 
such as would bear comparison with the 
production of any country. THe cordially 
concurred in the appointment of the pro- 
posed Committee. He wished to rescue 
the character of the lower orders in this 
country from the charge of barbarism in 
disfiguring statues and works of art such 
as were respected in other countries. 
The difference in this respect arose not so 
much from any insensibility to the beauties 
of form and colour in the people of this 
country as from other circumstances; in 
Spain and Italy form and colour were 
rendered sacred by their association with 
religion, and on that ground the people 
respected them, but in England the case 
was different, and this difference accounted 
for the distinction in the habits and feelings 
of the people. 

Mr.O’ Connell said, that the most marked 
difference between this and foreign coun- 
tries consisted in this circumstance—that 
in other countries the poorer classes of the 
people had habitual opportunities of seeing 
works of art, by which their taste was 
refined, whereas in England the opportu- 
nity of viewing such works formed only 
the exception to the general rule of exclu- 
sion. The nakedness of Churches in this 
country as contrasted with the splendid 
exhibition of works of high art in the 
churches of the continent was enough to 
strike the mind with sorrow, especially 
when it was considered that churches 
were the only buildings which were capa- 
ble of holding large pictures ; and further, 
that they were open to the poorest classes. 
The effect of contemplating works of 
high art in the continental churches was 
to raise and soften the public mind, reli- 
gious enthusiasm becoming mingled with 
an admiration of art. Who could go into 
the City and view the exterior of the 
magnificent pile St. Paul’s without admi- 
ration? It was to be lamented that the 
interior was a dreary solitude, with the 
exception of some banners. Would it not 
be better if fine paintings replaced those 
emblems of war, and an opportunity were 
afforded the people to admire within that 
splendid building some of the noblest 
specimens of the art? 

Mr. Hume said, that the inferiority of 
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our workmen to those of France in point 
of taste must be admitted, as in the case 
of the silk manufacture. He recom- 
mended the conversion of the school at 
Chelsea into a school of art, with a view 
to the improvement of our population in 
the arts of design, &c. 

Mr. Warburton thought that it was ne- 
cessary to exhibit to the people fine speci- 
mens of painting and sculpture, and 
improve their taste generally, before 
attempting to apply the fine arts to the 
improvement of our manufactures. 

Motion agreed to, and Committee 
appointed, 


DrunkeNNESS—Pusiic WALKs AND 
Institurions.| Mr. Buckingham said, the 
notice which I have given on the Order Book 
of the House, embraces three measures— 
which are so nearly allied to each other in 
their object though separated under dif- 
ferent heads for the better arrangement of 
their details, that I shall save the time of 
the House, and promote the general con- 
venience, by speaking of them as one. My 
present purpose is, to ask the leave of the 
House merely to introduce those measures, 
so as to admit of their being printed, if the 
House should so approve, and by deferring 
their second reading for a sufficient period 
to admit of ample time to give them 
general circulation throughout the country, 
and thus to obtain the expression of public 
opinion as to their principles and details. 
As, however, the Bills undoubtedly cons 
template great and important changes, | 
owe it to the House and to the country, no 
less than to myself, to explain the grounds 
on which I ask those changes to be made, 
and to show that evils will result from 
things being suffered to remain as they are, 
and benefits be produced by the amend- 
ments that I propose. In doing this, I 
shall confine myself strictly to the subject, 
and trouble the House with no more than 
really appears to me essential to the esta- 
blishment of my case. 

Sir, it is no new opinion of mine, but 
one of nearly forty years’ standing—first 
suggested by an early opportunity which I 
had in the very outset of my professional 
life, when a prisoner of war in Spain and 
Portugal, and subsequently confirmed by a 
long course of voyages by sea, and journies 
by land, in all the four quarters of the 
globe—that notwithstanding the superiority 
of the British people in arts and arms, in 
skill and industry, in patriotism and mo- 
rality, to most of the other nations of the 
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world, there is yet one vice by which they 
are especially characterized, and to which 
they are more addicted than the people of 
any other country, among whom it has 
been my lot to reside—I mean the habit 
of drinking to excess, and interweaving 
this habit so closely with the ordinary cus- 
toms and occupations of life, as to make it 
as deeply rooted as it is extensive, and 
productive, even among the most moderate, 
of very serious evils to society. If this 
impression was strongly made upon my 
mind in early life, when Europe and 
America were the only portions of the 
globe that I had visited, it became greatly 
strengthened in more mature years, when 
Africa and Asia had been the scene of my 
observations ; and on returning to England 
after an absence of ten years in the East, 
the contrast between the sobricty of the 
people among whom I had lived during 
that period, and the intemperance of those 
to whom I had now returned, was so 
forcible, that no language of mine could 
adequately describe it. I will mention, 
however, one fact alone, a fact which I 
have often mentioned elsewhere, but which 
deserves to be repeated, and leave the 
House to judge for itself as to the inference 
to be deduced from it. During a course 
of travels in Africa and Asia, which ex- 
tended over three years of continuous 
journeying in time, over many thousand 
milesin space, and which carried me through 
cities and towns, the united population of 
which could not be less than three millions 
of people, I did not witness half-a-dozen 
cases of visible intoxication; while I had 
not been landed in England more than a 
single hour, nor passed over more than a 
mile in space, nor come in contact with 
even three hundred persons, before I saw 
at least thirty drunk, and this in the broad 
day, in the open street, including women 
as well as men, and some of them mothers 
with infants at the breast. What might 
have been the number drinking in houses, 
and therefore concealed from public view, 
I will not venture to imagine ; but if there 
were not one—though the probability is, 
that the number concealed from sight 
greatly exceeded those exposed to public 
view—I felt that I had seen enough to 
make me resolve, if ever an opportunity 
should present itself, to bring this subject 
of our national degradation, in this respect, 
before the Legislature of the country, for 
their reprobation at least, and, if possible, 
for their cure. 

Some hon. Gentlemen will perhaps con« 
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ceive that I drew my impressions from too 
limited a space, and tell me that I ought 
not to attribute to the country generally, 
a vice which I had seen carried to such 
excess only ina seaport town. But I may 
remove their doubts as to the extensive 
spread of this evil, by saying that having, 
subsequently to that period, resided per- 
manently for about six years in London, 
and having also, at intervals, passed five 
years in visiting personally every part of 
England, from Dover to the Land’s End, 
fom the Thames to the Tweed, the Hum- 
ber to the Mersey, the seaecoast and the 
interior, the agricultural and the manu- 
facturing districts,—having extended my 
excursions from Edinburgh to Aberdeen in 
Scotland, and from Dublin to London- 
derry in Ireland,—TI have had as favourable 
opportunities as could be enjoyed by any 
man in the kingdom, for seeing with my 
own eyes, hearing with my own cars, and 
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judging with my own mind, as to the 


actual state and condition of the British 
population generally ; and I regret to say, 
but truth demands the avowal, that I found 
everywhere too many irresistible and in- 
controvertible proofs of the large mass of 
the labouring population being addicted to 
the use of intoxicating drinks, and using 
them to such excess, as to consume the 
greater portion of their substance, and to 
reduce many of their numbers to want and 
beggary, and their wives and children to 
nakedness and starvation. I am free to 
admit, that among the higher orders of 
society, with whom drunkenness was hardly 
regarded as a vice some fifty years ago, 
I found the habits of intoxication to have 
greatly declined, so that it was now con- 
sidered vulgar and ungentlemanly to be 
seen in that state. Even among the middle 
classes, there has been also a sensible dimi- 
nution of those habits of excessive drinking. 
But on the other hand, among the labour- 
ing classes I found the practice had become 
far more general than at any previous 
period, while one of the worst features of 
this change is this, that women, and even 
children, have become infected by the 
example of their parents, and are to be 
seen frequently in the dram-shop and the 
tavern with as little sense of shame as the 
rest of the multitude. Having, therefore, 
in addition to the impressions received in 
early youth, while imprisoned in a foreign 
land, and confirmed by subsequent voyages 
and travels to other portions of the globe, 
witnessed so much of evil clearly resulting 


from the habits of drinking to excess, in 
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almost every part of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, I felt myself justified in giving 
notice of a Motion, during the last Session 
of Parliament, for the appointment of a 
Select Committee, “to inquire into the 
extent, causes, and consequences of the 
prevailing vice of intoxication among the 
labouring classes of the United Kingdom, 
in order to ascertain whether any legislative 
measures could be devised to prevent the 
further spread of so great a national evil.” 
The entry of this notice on the books was 
the cause of much mirth to some, who little 
knew of the sorrows and the sufferings of 
the unhappy victims whose misery it was my 
object to arrest and relieve, and a perpetual 
volley of sarcasm was kept up upon me from 
both sides of the House, from the day of this 
notice being entered until the day when 
the discussion was brought on. The object 
of this was, no doubt, to deter me from my 
purpose ; but if my assailants had known 
my history better, they would not have 
been surprised at my taking up this 
subject: and if they had considered for a 
moment to what cause it was owing that 
I have now the honour of a seat in this 
House, instead of being in India, they 
would never have entertained so hopeless 
an attempt as that of seeking to make me 
abandon any undertaking on which I had 
entered from principle and conviction, 
either by blandishment or sarcasms, by 
raillery or sneers, to all of which I am 
happily invulnerable, so long as I retain 
the conviction of my views being founded 
in justice and truth. 

The discussion at length came on ; when 
the statement which [ had the honour to 
make in favour of my Motion for the 
appointment of a Select Committee, con- 
tained so much of undeniable fact and 
unanswerable argument, that though the 
Motion was opposed by the noble Lord 
who then held the office of Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and his example followed 
by those to whom his opinion was an 
authority, and his character a guarantee 
for the sincerity and honour of his own 
conduct, and a shield for that of others, 
yet on a division, the Motion was carried 
by a majority of sixty-four to forty-seven ; 
the noble Lord had to walk out of the 
House at the head of the minority, and 
the Committee was appointed accordingly. 
That Committee, including as will be seen 
by a reference to the list, Gentlemen from 
both sides of the House, Members who 
had spoken and voted against, as well as 
those who had advocated its appointment, 
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did me the honour to place me in their 
Chair, and assisted me with great zeal and 
assiduity in prosecuting the inquiry which 
the House had deputed us to make. The 
Committee sat from the day of its appoint- 
ment, which was early in June, till nearly 
the close of the Session ; and during that pe- 
riodexamined about sixty witnesses. ‘These 
embraced persons from various parts of 
England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, and 
included individuals of eminence and talent 
from the following ranks and professions— 
namely:— physicians, surgeons, county 
magistrates, sheriffs, metropolitan magis- 
trates, superintendants of police, of bride- 
wells, and lunatic asylums,—clergymen, 
overseers of the poor, and parish officers, 
—land-owners, merchants, manufacturers, 
and tradesmen,—oflicers of the navy and 
army, keepers of spirit shops, taverns, and 
eating-houses, and artizans and labourers 
by land and sea: and I think it may be 
asserted, without fear of contradiction, that 


| the records of Parliaments do not contain, 


in any single volume at least, such a mass 
of varied, authentic, and important infor- 
mation respecting the habits and condition 
of the labouring classes of the population of 
this kingdom, as is exhibited in the evi- 
dence elicited before that Committee. 

The period at length arrived for drawing 
up our Report,—and, after submitting this 
to the examination and revision of the 
Committee in the usual manner, it was 
presented, received, and printed by order of 
the House, notwithstanding an opposition 
to this most essential duty of every Com- 
mittee to make known to the whole of the 
representatives of the people the results of 
their inquiries—without which, indeed, 
their labours would be incomplete. At the 
close of that Report, was the following 
suggestion, which I will venture to read, 
in the terms in which it was expressed :— 


As your Committee are fully aware that one 
of the most important elements in successful 
legislation is the obtaining the full sanctionand 
support of public opinion in favour of the laws, 
and as this is most powerful and most endu- 
ring when based on careful investigation and 
accurate knowledge as the result, they venture 
still further to recommend the most extensive 
circulation, during the recess, under the direct 
sanction of the legislature, of an abstract of the 
evidence obtained by this inquiry, in a cheap 
and portable volume, as was done with the 
Poor-law Report, to which it would form the 
best auxiliary ; the national cost of intoxication 
and its consequences, being tenfold greater in 
amount than that of the Poor-rates, and 
pauperism itself being indeed chiefly caused 
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by habits of intemperance, of which it is but 
one out of many melancholy and fatal results. 

This suggestion not having been favour- 
ably received, I was willing to show my 
readiness to do |myself what I had assisted 
in recommending others to perform ; and 
accordingly as the Government declined. to 
give the extensive publicity proposed, I 
undertook to publish, at my own risk, and 
cost a cheap edition of the Evidence and 
Report, on terms that could leave no 
profit, however extensive the sale, but such 
as would barely cover the actual expense 
of production, The result has been, that 
of the Evidence in all its voluminous 
details, two separate editions of several 
thousand copies each have been already 
exhausted ; and of the Report — founded 
on that Evidence and embracing a general 
abstract of the whole—which was comprised 
within the compass of a single sheet—more 
than a million of copies have been cireula- 
ted in this kingdom alone, besides various 
re-prints of it in America, from which 
several editions have already reached this 
country, with commendations that I will 
not repeat. 

I think, then, Sir, the House will allow 
—that, in drawing its attention to the 
remedial measures which I am about to ask 
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it to allow me to lay upon their Table, I 
have not omitted any of the preliminary 


stages of due investigation and calm 
inquiry, by which I can fairly establish my 
claim to their indulgence, if not to their 
confidence, in a matter of so much import- 
ance to the morals and happiness of the 
community at large. As those remedial 
measures are founded, however, on the 
Report, and the Report is founded on the 
Evidence, they cannot be considered as the 
exclusive emanation of my own mind. 
They embrace the united suggestions of 
the various witnesses examined, and have 
had the further advantage of having been 
most extensively circulated in every quarter 
of the kingdom, and corrected and_ revised 
by suggestions transmitted from thence. 
I do not, by saying this, desire to escape 
from the full responsibility under which I 
feel myself as the introducer of these 
measures. What was not originally my 
own in the Bills which I shall ask leave 
to bring in, I have made mine by adoption ; 
and therefore, whether for good or for evil, 
I am prepared to stand by the measures, 
and shall not shrink from any censure they 
may incur:—while whatever merit they 
may possess, I shall freely share with those 
to whom a portion of it will justly belong. 
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With the permission of the House, then, | 
will beg its attention to some passages of the 
Report as those most essential to be consi- 
dered: and which I will read from the 
volume in which that Report has been 
made public to the world. The hon. 
Member accordingly quoted the Report at 
great length to show the evils of drunken. 
ness. 

This catalogue continued the hon. Mem- 
ber will appear to the House, no doubt, a 
fearful and alarming one ; and yet I have 
mentioned only a portion of the evil. If 
hon. Members could but prevail on them- 
selves to read the Evidence on which the 
Report is founded, they would find details 
which would fill them with sorrow for the 
sufferers—shame for their country-~-and 
virtuous resolution to use their best eflorts 
to arrest the evil, and effect its cure. | 
wish I could count upon the patience of 
the House while I turned to some of these 
details ; but I fear to trust myself to make 
the experiment, knowing as I do, the great 
reluctance of hon. Members to listen to any 
thing which they do not deem indispensable 
to the elucidation of the subject under con- 
sideration ; and fearing, also, that in the 
multiplicity of passages which would pre- 
sent themselves for extract, the number 
would be so great as to make the choice or 
preference difficult and embarrassing, if not 
almost interminable ; for every page of the 
Evidence deserves to be read. This, how- 
ever, I will venture to say, that if any hon. 
Member feels a disposition to examine the 
Evidence at his leisure, and has not his 
own copy by him for the purpose, I will 
most cheerfully furnish him, without cost or 
trouble, with a volume of the Evidence, 
which has been printed at my own expense, 
and shall consider myself his debtor if he 
will only read it for himself, for then | 
shall be certain of his co-operation and sup- 
port. Let me turn, then, to those parts 
of the Report, in which we ventured to 
suggest our remedies to the House, for we 
were not disposed to content ourselves with 
merely enumerating the evils, without 
pointing out the mode by which we 
thought those evils might be cured. Among 
those remedies there were some which we 
considered moral, and others legislative. 
The former we were content to recommend 
to private societies, and the agency of indi- 
vidual efforts ; the latter we thought might 
be undertaken by the State. Some of our 
remedies contemplated restraint and punish 
ment ; others offered encouragements and 
rewards: some were purely financial, such 
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as the reduction of duty on wholesome 
articles of consumption, especially on tea, 
sugar, coffee, and other unintoxicating 
drinks ; and the duty on newspapers and 
books. Some were moral and religious, 
such as the diffusion of useful information— 
the extension of education and the incul- 
cation of asense of shame at the crime 
of obscuring or destroying by poisonous 
drink, that faculty of reason, and consci- 
ousness of responsibility, which chiefly dis- 
tinguish man from the brute; and which 
the Almighty, when he created man in his 
own image, implanted in him to cultivate, 
to improve, and to refine; and not to 
corrupt, to brutalize, and to destroy. 
Others of the remedies suggested, appeared 
to us so remote, if ever practicable at all, 
as to be quite beyond our sphere of action, 
though in justice to those by whom they 
were suggested, they were included in our 
Report, but placed apart, under a separate 
head, and so clearly distinguished from 
those we had adopted and approved, as to 
be impossible to be mistaken for suggestions 
emanating from ourselves, except indeed by 
some few honourable Members, who never 
having read the Report at all, but having 
heard some very imperfect account of its 
contents from others, committed the strange 
mistake of declaring that the only remedy 
we proposed for the evil we had so strongly 
denounced, was to prevent, at once, all dis- 
tillation and importation of spirits, though 
the fact is, that this was the only remedy 
that was put aside under a separate head, 
as the suggestions of witnesses in which we 
did not concur. 

Leaving, then, all the moral and finan- 
cial, as well as the speculative or doubtful, 
of the remedies proposed to be dealt with 
by their respective advocates—the first by 
private agency and associations for moral 
ends—the second by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer—and the third, by controver- 
sialists and commentators on either side ; 
and adopting only such of the remedies 
as came under the head of ‘ immediate 
and legislative.’ I beg to draw the atten- 
tion of the House to the following passages 
of the Report, as those on which my 
‘ three Bills are actually grounded :— 


The remedies which appear to your Com- 
mittee to be desirable, and practicable to be 
put into immediate operation, may be thus 
enumerated :— 

The separation of houses in which intoxica- 
ting drinks are sold, into four distinct classes :—~ 
1. Houses for the sale of beer only, not to be 
consumed on the premises ; 2. Llouses for the 
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sale of beer only, to be consumed on the 
premises, and in which refreshments of food 
may also be obtained ; 3. Ilouses for the sale 
of spirits only, not to be consumed on the pre- 
mises; 4. Houses for the accommodation of 
strangers and travellers, where bed and board 
may be obtained, and in which spirits, wine, 
and beer, may all be sold. 

The limiting the number of such houses 
of each class, in proportion to population in 
towns, and to distance and population in 
country districts; the licences for each to be 
annual, and granted by magistrates and muni- 
cipal authorities, rather than by the excise ; to 
be chargeable with larger sums annually than 
are now paid for them, especially for the sale 
of spirits ; and the keepers of such houses to 
be subject to progressively increasing fines for 
disorderly conduct, and forfeiture of licence, 
and closing up of the houses, for repeated 
offences. 

The closing of all such houses at earlier hours 
in the evening than at present, and uniformly 
with each other, excepting only in the last 
class of houses, for travellers, which may be 
opened at any hour for persons requiring food 
or beds in the dwelling. 

The first and second class of houses, in 
which beer only is sold, to be closed on the 
Sabbath-day, except for one hour in the after- 
noon and one hour in the evening, to admit of 
families being supplied with beer at those 
periods ; the third class of houses, where spirits 
only are sold, to be entirely closed during the 
whole of the Sabbath-day; and the fourth 
class, as inns or hotels, to be closed to all visi« 
tors on that day, excepting only to travellers, 
and the inmates of the dwelling. 

The making all retail spirit shops as open 
to public view as other shops where wholesale 
provisions are sold, such as those of the baker, 
the butcher, and the fishmonger ; in order that 
the interior of such spirit shops may be seen 
from without, and be constantly exposed to 
public inspection in every part. 

The refusal of retail spirit licences to all but 
those who would engage to confine themselves 
exclusively to dealing in that article, and con- 
sequently the entire separation, in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, of the retail sale of 
spirits, from groceries, provisions, wine, or 
beer; excepting only in the fourth class of 
houses (as inns or hotels), for travellers and 
inmates, or lodgers, as before described. 
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The prohibition of the practice of paying 
the wages of workmen at public houses or any 
other place where intoxicating drinks are 
sold. 

The prohibition ofthe meetings of all friendly 
societies, sick clubs, money clubs, masonic 
lodges, or any other permanent associations of 
mutual benetit and relief, at public houses or 
places where intoxicating drinks are sold; as 
such institutions, when not formed expressly 
for the benefit of such public houses, and when 
they are bona fide associations of mutual help 
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in the time of need, can with far more economy, 
and much greater efficacy, rent and occupy 
for their periodical meetings equally appro 
priate rooms in other places. 

The establishment, by the joint aid of the go- 
vernment and the local authorities, and residents 
on the spot, of public walks and gardens, or 
open spaces for athletic and healthy exercises 
in the open air, in the immediate vicinity of 
every town, of an extent and character adapted 
to its population, and of district and parish 
libraries, museums and reading-rocms, acces 
sible at the lowest rate of charge, so as to 
admit of one or the other being visited in any 
weather, and at any time, with the rigid exclu- 
sion of all intoxicating drinks of every kind 
from all such places, whether in the open air 
or closed. 


In conformity with these recommenda- 
tions, I have prepared my Bills, consider- 
ing them, as in reality I do, but separate 
parts of one measure, and directed to the 
same end, though for general convenience 
divided into three Acts, one of them only, 
being restrictive, and the other two attrac- 
tive ;—one classifying and regulating ex- 
isting things, to prevent excess and remove 
abuse ;—the others presenting new com- 
binations of pleasure in other shapes, so 
that the double experiment may be tried, 
at the same time, of weaning the population 
from haunts of intemperance, disease, and 
crime—and attracting them to occupations 
of sobriety, health, and innocence—a 
change which all must desire to see accom- 
plished—a change which cannot be effected 
without some one taking the pains to attempt 
it~and a change which, if produced, would 
do more to improve the health, morals, and 
happiness of the labouring population of 
this country, than any other, within the 
range of legislation to effect, that I can at 
all conceive or imagine. To fail, even, 
therefore, in such an attempt, would be no 
dishonour ; to succeed, would, indeed, be 
a high and noble reward; and with 
the permission of the House I will 
briefly run over the heads of both these 
measures, differing, it is true, in their 
nature, but devoted to one and the same 
end, the promotion of temperance health 
and instruction among the labouring classes 
of society. 

My first object, then, is to draw off, by 
innocent pleasurable recreation and in- 
struction, all who can be thus weaned 
from habits of drinking, and in whom those 
habits may not be so deeply rooted as t 


resist all attempts at this moral method of 


cure. But as there will yet remain a 
large number in whom the vice of drinking 
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to excess is too inveterate to yield to such 
a mode of treatment, I propose to intro- 
duce certain enactments for the better 
classification and regulation of public houses 
generally, and for the correction and pun- 
ishment of disorderly conduct committed in 
them, as shall even bring the confirmed 
drunkard within the range of their reform- 
ing power. 

The first and second of these measures, 
which I should venture to entitle, “ Bills 
for the promotion of healthy recreation and 
public instruction among the labouring 
classes,” are such as cannot, I apprehend, 
excite the slightest opposition, as they pro- 
ceed upon a principle which Icaves the 
application of their powers in the hands of 
those only who are to be effected by their 
exercise, and who may, therefore, be safely 
intrusted with the management and con- 
trol of that for which they themselves will 
alone have to pay the cost. The plan and 
provisions of these Bills are as follows :— 

I propose that in any town in which fifty 
rate payers may desire to have public walks, 
gardens, baths, and places of sport and 
recreation in the open air, it shall be com- 
petent for that number to sign a requisition 
to the Mayor or other chief civil authority 
of the town, requesting him to call a pub- 
lie meeting of the rate-payers of the town, 
to whom the question shall be submitted, 
and if approved by the majority on being 
put to the vote in the usual way, the rate- 
payers shall then proceed to elect a Com- 
mittee of twenty-one persons to whom the 
€Recution of the task shall be confided. The 
Committee would then be empowered to 
call for plans, designs, and estimates from 
architects and surveyors, by open compe- 
tition ; and the plan being determined on, 
and the estimate fixed, they should be 
empowered to borrow the sum requisite for 
completing the work,—limiting the amount 
of capital, however to the ratio of ten shil- 
lings for every inhabitant of the town, 
according to the latest official census of the 
population, and limiting the assessment on 
the rental of the town to sixpence in 
the pound per annum, to provide for the 
payment of five per cent interest on the 
capital borrowed, and five per cent for the 
annual redemption of that amount of capi- 
tal—so as to pay off the capital in twenty 
years. The Committee should be chosen 
after the manner of Councillors under the 
Municipal Reform Bill, and have full 
power to make such rules and regulations 
for the gardens, play-grounds, baths, &c. 
us might be most conducive to the public 
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accommodation ; the check upon them being 
publicity of proceedings and accounts, and 
liability to annual re-election of one-third, 
so as to remove or confirm the whole body 
every three years. 

The machinery I should propose for the 
second Bill would be exactly the same, on 
the principle of self-taxation and self-con- 
trol: though the object would be to pro- 
vide Public Institutions for the assembling 
together in the winter—when open air 
exercises cannot be so well enjoyed—of all 
classes of the inhabitants who desire social 
intercourse without the necessity of seeking 
it at the public house. Such buildings 
should be erected at the public cost, in 
the same manner as the gardens, grounds, 
and baths; and they should contain halls 
for conversational meetings—rooms for 
benefit societies, clubs, choral societies and 
committees of all kinds—a spacious theatre 
for lectures and scientific experiments—a 
museum for natural history—another for 
specimens of manufactures—a gallery of 
the fine arts for sculpture and paintings 
—and a library for general use. The 
building once formed, many of the nobi- 
lity and neighbouring gentry, as well as 
the wealthy inhabitants of the town, 
would, by donation and otherwise, contri- 
bute progressively to enrich it in various 
ways; and a very moderate amount of sub- 
scription—when the building was once 
free—would supply all that could be re- 
quired. The difficulty of raising funds for 
a suitable building is the chief reason why 
such institutions are not more prevalent. 
The desire exists in many towns, but the 
means are not forthcoming, and the ma- 
chinery of this Bill will provide them, 
so that in the course of a very few years, 
if these Bills should pass into a law, we 
shall see as many public walks, gardens, 
and pleasure grounds in the neighbourhood 
of all our towns, as are now to be found 
on the Continent of Europe; and in every 
place of ten thousand inhabitants, a pub- 
lic institution, embracing a museum, gal- 
lery, library, theatre, and places of inno- 
cent and instructive enjoyment, accessible 
to the humblest classes—while in twenty 
years from their foundation, all will be 
free of further cost or incumbrance to the 
funds of the community. 

The influence which such changes would 
produce on the habits, morals, and happi- 
ness of the community, may be more 
easily conceived than described; and for 
myself, Sir, I think it is hardly possible 
to overrate the amount of public good 
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which would flow, in a thousand ways, 
from such fountains of health, and know- 
ledge, and pleasure, as these institutions 
would prove. For these reasons, theres 
fore, and many more that might be ad. 
duced, if time permitted, I can anticipate 
no possible objection to the introduction 
of the two measures, which I have thus 
briefly described. 

The third of these measures is intended to 
classify, regulate and restrict, within cer- 
tain limits, the number of public houses, 
generally ; to abridge their hours of sale ; 
to close them with certain limitations on 
the Sabbath; and to subject, all persons 
found in a state of drunkenness, and the 
keepers of those disorderly houses in which 
this drunkenness is chiefly stimulated and 
encouraged for the sake of gain, to certain 
punishments proportioned to the frequency 
and excess of their offences. Even to this 
Bill I do not, in its present shape, antici- 
pate any very strong objection, because it 
provides sufficiently for the protection of 
vested interests, and does not propose to 
lessen the number of public houses by the 
suppression of any now actually existing ; 
but rather by suspending the issue of any 
new licences until the number in each town 
or district be reduced within a given ratio 
to population or distance ; by which means 
a gradual extinction will take place of those 
houses only, the licences of which may fall 
in by forfeiture for misconduct or other 
causes ; and the numbers thus becoming 
gradually less and less will make the 
legitimate business of the remaining 
houses more extensive as well as respectable, 
until the beer shop and gin shop shall 
either wholly disappear, or be merged into 
the only kind of Establishment neces 
sary for the public convenience, namely, 
the Licensed Victuallers, at whose houses 
bed and board may be had by the traveller 
and inmate who may be absent from their 
homes. 

I shall be prepared at the proper time, 
whenever the principle of this Bill or its 
separate details shall come under examina- 
tion, to shew the grounds upon which every 
one of the Clauses have been drawn up. 
But I abstain from doing so at present, as 
I do not wish to anticipate objections ; but 
will reserve my answers to them till they are 
actually made. I may say generally, how- 
ever, that I am as zealous an advocate for 
the freedom of trade and freedom of action 
as any hon. Member in this House, and 
that my only limitation to either is the 
line beyond which the health, morality, 
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and happiness of the community are en- 
dangered or destroyed. I would not permit 
any man to trade in gunpowder and fire 
from the same shop, without some limita- 
tions and restrictions. I would not allow 
a maniac to walk the streets unattended, 
to assault whomsoever he met. I would 
not sanction the poisoning of brute animals, 
any more than of human beings,—or the 
stimulating men, women, and children to 
crime, and reducing them to beggary and 
disease ; and, therefore, while providing 
amply for the freest use of all things that 
persons in possession of their sober faculties 
could reasonably desire, and furnishing 
every requisite accommodation for the tra- 
veller, the resident, and the labouring man, 
I would desire only to place such barriers 
in the way of abuse as could be complained 
of only by those whose vitiated indulgences 
were by these means curtailed, and by 
those whose profits were enhanced in pro- 
portion to the immorality which they en- 
couraged. 

This, then, is the machinery, simple, 
practicable, and just, as I believe all will 
be ready to allow it to be, by which I hope 
to see a beginning made, at least, in the 
great work of Temperate Reform :—and 
when I ask the House to give me leave to 
introduce those Bills, and lay them on the 
table, so that they may be printed for gene- 
ral circulation, and the discussion on the 
second reading deferred till the details shall 
have been well considered, I hope they will 
readily accord to me the favour I solicit at 
their hands; the more especially, as I do 
not often trespass on their time or patience 
—that I have never yet done so on any 
unimportant matter—that I can have 
no personal or party interests to serve 
by success—that I have given to the 
subject all the attention which the most 
unwearied diligence would permit—that I 
am willing to respect existing interests and 
property, and desire no changes but such 
as carry upon the face of them their own 
recommendation—that there is nothing in 
my proposition which trenches on the re- 
spect due to constituted authorities, or 
which will involve cither the Government 
or the people in any increase of expense ; 
and that above all, should my hopes be 
realized, the majority of the community 
cannot fail to be benefited themselves. 
That those who regard the greatest hap- 
piness of the greatest number as a sound 
political maxim will give me their sanction 
and support I cannot for a moment doubt ; 
and if there be others who, while they ac- 
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knowledge the soundness of this maxim, 
think there are different modes of arriving 
at the same ends, I trust they will not deny 
to me at least the opportunity of having 
my bills printed, and submitted to the sense 
of the House after they have been ex- 
amined in all their details. To all I can 
offer the most sincere assurance of an 
earnest desire to advance the happiness of 
our common country, and improve the con- 
dition of our fellow men; and whether I 
succeed or fail in this attempt so to do, I 
shall carry with me the consolation of hav- 
ing been animated by no personal motive 
—of having aimed at no personal end—and, 
shall await the issue with that calmness 
and content which a consciousness of recti- 
tude can alone inspire. I now move “ for 
leave to bring in the first Bill, namely, a 
Bill to facilitate the formation and estab- 
lishment of public walks, gardens, and 
places of recreation in the open air in the 
neighbourhood of all towns, for the use of 
the population generally.” 

Mr. Brotherton said, that nothing could 
be more worthy the attention of the Legis- 
lature than the introduction of measures 
having for their object the improvement of 
the habits and the elevation of the charac- 
ter of the labouring population. Anything 
that tended to promote the comfort and 
improve the morals of the lower classes 
deserved the most favourable consideration 
on the part of that House, inasmuch as the 
country owed much of its prosperity to the 
labouring classes, and it was the duty of 
the Legislature, therefore, to render their 
condition as happy as possible. As far 
as Manchester was concerned he was 
able to bear testimony to the injury 
sustained by the inhabitants of that town 
in consequence of the want of public 
walks and places of innocent recrea- 
tion in the open air. The labouring popu- 
lation of Manchester exceeded 20,000. 
They were confined in factories during the 
week, and resided for the most part in nar- 
row and crowded strects, so that it was a 
great privation in their case to be without 
proper places for the enjoyment of health- 
ful exercise in the open air when leisure 
permitted them to take it. He fully agreed 
with his hon. Friend the Member for Shef- 
field that the lower classes of this country 
were degraded by the habit of intoxication, 
which was but too prevalent amongst them. 
That habit invariably led, not only to pover- 
ty and wretchedness, but to crime ; and it 
was because he thought the measures pro- 
posed by his hon. Friend would tend to 
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rescue them from the evils resulting from 
an undue indulgence in the use of ardent 
spirits that he stood forward to second his 
Motion. 

Mr. Potter expressed his cordial concur- 
rence in the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Sheffield. He begged to refer the 
House to the following extract from a work 
lately published by Mr. Bailey, of Shef- 
field: —“ The hostility which has been 
shown by well-intentioned but mistaken 
moralists against popular amusements would 
be pernicious, if it could have any effect. 
Such amusementsare required for the healthy 
play, both of the moral and of the physi- 
cal constitution of man ; and the propensi- 
ties which they gratify, if not allowed to 
take a salutary, will assuredly take a mis- 
chievous direction. Amidst the monotonous 
employments arising out of the extreme 
division of labour in civilized states, 
excitement and exhilaration are especially 
demanded and must be had: if they are 
not to be got in the active game, the ab- 
sorbing representation, the animating burst 
of music, the splendid pageant, the spirit- 
stirring address, they will be sought and 
found in the tavern and the gaming-house, 
or the want of them will people the infir- 
mary and the asylum.” 

Mr. Wyse supported the Motion. Their 
object should be to prevent the commission 
of crime, and as those Bills seemed to have 
that tendency, he should vote for having 
them brought in. ‘There was hardly any 
country in Europe, from the most to the 
least civilized, in which there were so few 


public institutions for the diffusion of 


knowledge as in Great Britain. This was 
much to be deplored, and he thought that 
as such institutions tended to the good of 
the State, the Government should in all 
vases be bound to make provision for 
them. 

Mr. William Roche said, he should also 
give his support to the Motion, because he 
knew that the want of public walks and 
literary and scientific institutions was much 
felt by the inhabitants of Limerick, the 
town which he had the honour to represent. 

Motion agreed to, and leave was given to 
bring in the Bill. 

Leave was also given to bring in a Bill 
to authorise the erection of Public Institu- 
tions. 


Pusiic Houses.} On the question that 
leave be given to bring in the third Bill, 
for the classification of Houses of Enter- 
tainment. 
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Mr. Flume intreated the hon. Member 
not to press the Bill, but to be satisfied 
with bringing up the other two. The re- 
gulations affecting public-houses and coffee- 
sLops were constantly changing, greatly to 
the injury and loss of their proprictors. 
He trusted the House would not sanction 
eternal legislation on this subject. It was 
beginning at the wrong end. Let the hon. 
Member educate and improve the people 
first, and deal with public-houses after- 
wards. The Bill imposed a variety of new 
restrictions, whereas he would remove «all 
those which now existed, and render the 
sale of beer and spirits as free and open as 
that of tea and sugar. 

Dr. Bowring thought that the morals of 
the people would be more served by ena- 
bling them to have wholesome beverage, 
than by any other means that could be 
devised. 

Mr. Buckingham said, that all he asked 
was to have the Bill introduced for the 


purpose of printing and circulation, and if 


this were conceded he would not press it to 
a second reading if the sense of the House 
should be against him. 

Colonel Leith Hay considered that it 
was highly inconvenient to allow Bills to 
be brought in which were not intended to 
be persevered in. 

Mr. Wilks thought that there had been 
too much petty legislation already on the 
subject of public-houses. For his part he 
wished the trade to be thrown open. 

Mr. Bagshaw hoped the hon. Member 
for Sheffield would not persist in his 
Motion. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
that as the hon. Member did not mean to 
press his measure to a second reading, it 
would be wholly useless to introduce it at 
all, especially at this advanced period of 
the session. He could expect to gain 
nothing by bringing it in, and, therefore, 
the wiser course would be to withdraw it 
for the present. 

Mr. George F. Young said, that he must, 
as an independent Member of that House, 
protest against the course pursued on the 
present occasion, when it was no later than 
one o'clock that morning that a Bill was 
brought in by a Member of the Govern- 
ment, who, at the time, admitted that it 
was not his intention to proceed with it 
during the present Session. He, however, 
could not sce the advantage to arise from 
the introduction of any of the Bills. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer wished 
to assure the hon. Member for ‘Tynemouth 
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and the other Members of the House, who 
were quite as independent as the hon. 
Member, that the two Bills were totally 
different in their nature and circumstances. 
The one had reference to the consolidation 
of the existing laws relating to turnpikes, 
and the other was a Bill which went to 
affect the rights of property. 

Mr. Buckingham: 1 am bound to show 
every proper deference to the opinions of the 
House, even when I cannot adopt those opi- 
nions as my own; and therefore I shall be 
disposed, after the manner in which my first 
and second Bills have been received, not to 
press the third against the sense of the 
House, at least for the present session. But 
I must, at the same time, say that I cannot 
agree with my hon. Friend, the Member 
for Middlesex, in thinking that the cheaper 
you make spirits, and the more extensively 
you spread places for their sale, the more 
sober the population will become. On the 
contrary, all experience and all evidence 
proves that the increase of beer-shops and 
dram-shops, in this country at least, leads 
to an increase of drunkards ; and consider- 
ing that drunkenness is the most fruitful 
source of crime, disease, and poverty among 
the labouring population, it is as much for 
their benefit as for that of the community 
generally, that the facilities for drunken- 
ness, and the means of indulging in that 
vice, should be diminished rather than in- 
creased. If the hon. Member would ask any 
officer of the navy or army whether he 
thought the granting free access to an 
unlimited supply of spirits or beer would 
improve the sobriety of his crew or regi- 
ment, the inquiry would be thought an 
insult to common sense; or if he were to 
ask the policemen or overseers of any dis- 
trict in town or country, whether open 
houses for the gratuitous or cheap supply 
of intoxicating drinks would make the 
neighbourhood more sober or tranquil, they 
would think the question proposed in jest. 
As to the hon. Member’s statement, that I 
am beginning at the wrong end, it is some- 
what difficult for me to understand which 
he would think the right one. I have 
endeavoured to begin at both ends—the one 
by the way he recommends, education and 
healthful pleasure for those who are to be 
operated upon by these means; the other, 
by restriction for those to whom neither 
instruction nor recreation will have the 
least attraction from their habits being too 
confirmed to yield to this mode of treat- 
ment. If I thought it possible to wean 
away from habits of drunkenness, all those 
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who are now addicted to this vice, by the 
operation of the attractive measures, I should 
be too happy to confine myself to these. 
But being persuaded that the operation of 
these inducements would be confined to the 
younger part of the population, who are 
not yet so far steeped in degradation as to 
be incorrigible, and being convinced that an 
immense number of confirmed and habitual 
drunkards, male and female, will be wholly 
beyond the reach of the education proposed, 
I am satisfied that some restrictions and 
regulations for the houses of public resort 
are absolutely necessary ; and that without 
these, our work of reformation will be but 
half accomplished. Still, as I admit the 
force of the argument urged by the right 
hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that 
the lateness of the Session will prevent the 
possibility of my carrying through a Bill 
that is likely to be much opposed ; and 
as I am desirous of pressing the two mea- 
sures which the House has given me leave 
to bring in, to a completion, if possible, 
before the Session is over, I will, for the 
present, content myself with these, and 
defer the other till the approaching Session. 
In the mean time, hon. Members will have 
an opportunity, on returning to the country 
during the recess, of seeing the large 
amount of property destroyed, and labour 
lost, and crime, and disease, and misery 
created by the operation of excessive drink- 
ing in their several counties and towns, and 
come back to Parliament more fully im- 
pressed with the necessity of doing some- 
thing in the way of restraint, as well as in 
the way of allurement, to correct this de- 
grading and destroying vice. Let them 
inquire of the magistrates, coroners, medi- 
cal practitioners, overseers, and others con- 
nected professionally with examinations 
into the state of crime, disease, and pau- 
perism, as to the chief cause of each, and I 
know well what their answers will be— 
that excessive drinking is the most prolific 
source of all. Without shrinking, there- 
fore, from any opinion I have advanced on 
this subject, and being satisfied that the 
meddling legislation, as it is called, for the 
regulation of public houses, is mainly occa- 
sioned by the want of some general, com- 
prehensive, and effectual measure for this 
purpose, which does not now exist, and in 
consequence of which, there are now no 
less than three partial measures of most 
inadequate reform, already passing through 
the House during the present Session— 
namely, the Bill of the hon. Member for 
Lambeth, (Mr. Hawes) for facilitating the 
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transfer of licenses, and opening all descrip- ; authority, and to report the same with their 


tions of public houses after one o'clock on 
Sundays; the Bill of the hon. Member for 
Middlesex, for permitting music and dancing 
in all the public houses of the Metropolis ; 
and the Bill of the hon. Member for Dur- 


ham, for the better regulation of beer | 


houses ; being convinced that one large and 
extensive Act, embracing every thing re- 
lating to public houses, such as the one I 
have ventured to propose, would be far 
better than ever so great a number and 
variety of those piecemeal productions, I 
shall adhere to my original intention of 
taking the sense of the House upon the 
measure in an early period of the next Ses- 
sion, if I should then have the honour of a 
seat in this House; but for the present, 
though for the present only, and in conse- 
quence of the solicitations made on all sides, 
I beg leave to withdraw the Motion for the 
third Bill, and content myself, during the 
present Session, with the two already per- 
mitted me to bring in. 

Motion withdrawn. 


Cram oF THE Baron pdE_ Bove. ] 
Mr. Gisborne said, that he would not enter 
into the merits of the case of Baron de 
Bode, which had so frequently been brought 
under the consideration of the House, but 
would confine himself to simply stating his 
reason for moving for the re-appointment 
of the Committee which sat last Session to 
investigate that individual’s claim. The 
Committee stated in their Report that they 
could not terminate the inquiry before the 
close of last Session in consequence of it 
having been necessary for the Baron de 
Bode to send to the Continent to obtain 
fresh evidence to establish his claim; but 
they added that their labours were nearly 
brought to a close, and recommended the 
House to consent to the revival of the 
Committee at an early period of the present 
Session. During the recess the Baron de 
Bode had been employed in procuring 
evidence from the Continent at an expense 
of 3,000/., and it would be merely an act 
of justice on the part of the House to 
consent to the re-appointment of the Com- 
mittee, in order to enable him to lay that 
evidence before it. The hon. Member 
concluded by moving for the re-appoint- 
ment of the Select Committee to examine 
into the facts and circumstances of the 
claim of the Baron de Bode upon the fund 
received from the French Government for 
indemnifying British subjects for the loss 
of property unduly confiscated by French 





observations thereupon to the House. 

The Chancellor of the Kachequer felt 
bound to oppose the Motion ; and he thought 
that if the House were not prepared to 
leave out of view the rights of all other 
parties interested in the claims, they would 
join him in opposing it. ‘The Baron de 
Bode’s case was not a new one. It had 
been before the House from time to time, 
since the year 1816. ‘The Baron de 
had had opportunities before the Commis- 
sioners, before the Lords of the Treasury, 
before the Privy Council, and before a 
Committee of the House, yet he failed in 
making out his case. In every instance 
the Baron de Bode failed to produce 
evidence ; and now, at this late period of 
the Session, he came forward to ask for a 
re-appointment of that Committee before 
which he was unable to make out his case 
last Session. It would be an absolute act of 
injustice to the other parties interested, if 
thedistribution of the fund were delayed any 
longer. He hoped, for these reasons, that 
the House would join him in opposing the 
Motion. 

Mr. Sergeant Wilde said, that nothing 
had prevented the Baron de Bode from 
coming forward earlier but his inability to 
find any Member who had sufficient leisure 
to take up his case. It was not the fault of 
the Baron de Bode that it had not been 
brought forward sooner. He had looked 
into the case, and he considered it one of 
great hardship, and he would venture to 
say that on its merits there never had been 
any adjudication. It was remarkable that 
the case was always met on new grounds, 
which, when examined, had been invariably 
rebutted. He thought that the re-appoint- 
ment of the Committee was only an act of 
justice. 

The Solicitor General said, that this was 
only an attempt to make the House a tri- 
bunal of appeal from the common tribunals 
of the country. The funds in question 
were vested in Commissioners for adjudica- 
tion and distribution among the claimants, 
und an appeal was given to the Privy 
Council, but the Act of Parliament under 
which the appeal was so given expressly 
declares that the decision of the Privy 
Council should be final. The claim of the 
Baron de Bode was, he contended, the most 
Quixotic that ever came before the House. 
The whole had been submitted to a compe- 
tent tribunal, and that tribunal had adjudi- 
cated against the claim. 

Mr. O'Connell contended that the great- 
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est injustice had been done to the Baron de 
Bode in this case, and if the House refused 
the Committeee they would seal that 
injustice. If the Baron de Bode had not 
an honest claim, the Committee would 
decide against him ; but if, as he believed, 
the Baron de Bode had an honest claim, the 
Committee ought to decide for him. It 
was true that his claim had been twice 
rejected, but, then, it had been rejected on 
contradictory grounds. He trusted that 
the House would revive the Committee, 
and give him a fair trial. 

Sir Robert Ingls thought that the case 
had been decided by a competent tribunal, 
and that with that decision the House 
ought not to interfere. 

Mr. Ewart denied that a competent 
tribunal had ever heard the case; and, 
therefore, contended that it could not be 
considered as finally decided. In_his opin- 
ion, the character of the House and of the 
State would be compromised, if the present 
Motion were rejected. 

Mr. William Roche declared that there 
never had been a case which experienced a 
more indulgent consideration from every 
tribunal before which it had been brought 
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than the case of Baron de Bode. 


The House divided—Ayes 97 ; Noes 179 ; 


Majority against the Motion 82. 


List of the Ayes. 


Attwood, Matthew 
Attwood, Thomas 
Balfour, T. 
Bailey, J. 

Baring, F. T. 
Barnard, FE. G. 
Bellew, Sir P. 
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Rigby Wason rose to submit the Motion of 
which he had given notice, “ That the 
Petitions from Great Yarmouth, presented 
26th and 30th June, alleging, among other 
things, that the sum of two guineas had 
been lately paid to many of the voters at the 
house of one of the most active partisans in 
behalf of the sitting Members, and hum- 
bly and earnestly praying that the House 
will cause an inquiry to be made into the 
circumstances stated in the Petitions, and 
that they be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee.” In support of the Motion, the 
hon. Gentleman, in the first place, read the 
resolution of the House against bribery. 
He then went on to state, that the Pe- 
titions were signed by 1,370 persons, and 
that the allegations of bribery were set 
forth in the strongest and most decided 
terms. The appointment of the Com- 
mittee would not affect the return of the 
sitting Members ; and, unless the resolution 
he had read were intended to be regarded 
merely as a dead letter, he contended that 
the House could not refuse to accede to his 
Motion. 

Mr. Praed said, that having distinctly 
understood from the hon. Member, at an 
earlier hour in the evening, that it was not 
his intention to bring forward his Motion 
that night— 

Mr. Righy Wason begged to interrupt 
the hon. Gentleman. He had given no 
such pledge. 

Sir Frederick Trench could only say, 
that he had put the question to the hon. 
Gentleman himself, as to whether he would 
bring his Motion on that night, and the reply 
was, “ Certainly not.” 

Mr. Rigby Wason declared he had not 
given a positive answer to the question. 
His reply was conditional, When the 
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question was put to him, he certainly said 
he did not much expect to have the oppor- 
tunity of bringing forward the Motion, 
because he looked upon the Baron de Bode’s 
question as a Burking question, having, 
within his own experience, known the 
House counted out two or three times upon 
that question. 

Sir Frederick Trench repeated, that the 
hon. Member’s reply to his question was 
“ Certainly not.” 

Colonel Lowther had, also, understood 
the hon. Gentleman to state positively that 
it was not his intention to bring forward 
the Motion that night. 

Mr. Praed would only suggest to the 
hon. Gentleman, that if on any other occa- 
sion he should have a Motion of this de- 
scription to bring forward, strongly affect- 
ing the character and reputation of indivi- 
duals, it would be very desirable that he 
should use no expression whatever calcula- 
ted to convey to the minds of any who 
heard him a doubt as to the course he 
might intend to pursue. Had he (Mr. 
Praed) been aware that it was the hon. 
Gentleman’s intention to persist in bring- 
ing forward his Motion, he should have 
been prepared to show how the Petition in 
question had been got up. He could state, 
however, from his own knowledge, that it 


a 
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was signed by persons not inhabitants of 


Great Yarmouth—not members of the con- 
stituency of that borough; that it was 


signed, in fact, by a very small minority of 


the constituency, and principally by persons 
wholly unconnected with the town. He 
(Mr. Praed) was extremely sorry that the 
suggestion of his hon, Colleague for print- 
ing the names of the parties whose names 
were attached to the Petition had not been 
complied with, because it would have been 
the means of showing to the world who 
those petitioners were, and how little con- 
nexion the majority of them had with the 
town of Great Yarmouth. Had his hon. 
Friend’s suggestion been acted upon, he 
believed that the names of several Mem- 
bers, distinguished on both sides of that 
House, would have been found amongst the 
signatures. As the result of the Motion, 
however it might be determined, was not 
likely to affect his (Mr. Praed’s) seat, he 
should deal with it as one in which he had 
no individual concern ; and looking upon it 
in that light, he would beg to ask the 
House how such a Motion could be enter- 
tained? The offences alleged in the Peti- 
tion, if they had really taken place, were 
cognizable by the courts of law. With 
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what consistency, then, or with what pros 
pricty, could they be brought before a 
Committee of that House? Was it to be 
established as a precedent that Committees 
of that House were to usurp the functions 
of the courts of law, or was it to be laid 
down as a principle that, at the suggestion 
of an individual Member of Parliament, 
the courts of justice were to be passed by, 
and an appeal to be made to a Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons? What 
was the object proposed in appointing the 
Committee ? The hon. Gentleman had 
declared that it was not to displace the sit- 
ting Members—that it was not to aflect 
them in any respect. What, then, was its 
object? To prove that bribery had been 
committed at the last election. A fact, of 
course, that could in no respect affect the 
sitting Members. It would not cost the 
sitting Members their seats, but, supposing 
the allegations to be proved, and in dis- 
proof of them the sitting Members were to 
have no opportunity of appearing either by 
counsel or witnesses, it was to go forth to 
the world that they had been guilty of 
direct and extensive bribery. That was 
a circumstance which, according to the 
hon. Member for Ipswich, could in no way 
affect them. He contended that there was 
no precedent for such a proceeding ; and he 
said further, that a vote, appomting a Com- 
mittee under such circumstances, and for 
such purposes, whatever the merits, or 
whatever the truth of the case might be, 
could be dictated by nothing but the feel- 
ing of party, which, in a case of judicial 
investigation like the present, ought to be 
the last feeling upon which the House 
should act. 

Mr. Pryme said, that if any doubt upon 
the subject had previously existed in his 
mind, the speech of the hon. Member for 
Yarmouth (Mr. Praed) would convince 
him that the House ought to grant the 
Committee ; inasmuch as that the hon. 
Gentleman’s observations involved no de- 


nial of the fact of the distribution of 


money. 

Mr. Praed would never come forward to 
state a fact as a witness in that House, upon 
a point which affected himself personally. 
The hon. Gentleman would hardly take 
his silence upon the point as a proof of the 
guilt of others. 


Mr. Williams Wynn contended that if 


the Motion were acceded to, the House 
would be giving greater advantages to the 
Petitioners than under any other circum- 
stances they could have. ‘They would 
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be permitted to proceed without incurring 
the responsibility of petitioners in an ordi- 
nary election case. There was nothing, 
except the case of Staflord, which could be 
at all cited as a precedent, for the course 
they were asked to take. Committees to 
inquire into bribery had always, in that 
House, been the consequence of a special 
report of an clection Committee. The hon. 
Gentleman opposite said, he did not propose 
to affect the seats of the present Members, 
but see what the result would be. It was 
truc that this Committee could not declare 
the seats void, nor could the House, in con- 
sequence of the Report; but if it were 
shown in evidence that the hon. Members 
had been guilty of bribery, his opinion 
was, that such a gross violation of the pri- 
vileges of the House would be a ground for 
their expulsion. Supposing the Report of 
the House to state, that plain cases of 
bribery could be brought home to the sit- 
ting Members, what was the House to do? 
Would not the House be bound to dircet 
the prosecution of the Members? and, 
then, if they were convicted by a court of 
justice, would it be possible for the House, 
with a due regard to its own respectability, 
to sufler men so convicted to continue to 
hold their seats? It was clear, then, that 
the seats of hon. Gentlemen might be 
affected by the inquiry. He should say, 
let the petitioners, in the first instance, 
proceed in the courts of justice. It was im- 
possible, if the bribery took place as de- 
scribed in the petition, that there was not 
somebody who could be proseeuted.  Pro- 
ecedings at law might be pending at that 
moment. It was not for the House to 
grant a Committee to sweep together evi- 
dence for these penal prosecutions in the 
courts of law. 

Mr. Aglionby could not conceal his sur- 
prise at the ground upon which the right 
hon. Gentleman rested his opposition to the 
Motion. In his (Mr. Aglionby’s) view of 
the subject, the only question to be con- 
sidered was, whether the House had or 
had not the power of appointing such a 
Committee as that moved for. If it had 
the power, there could be no doubt as to 
the propriety of exercising it. The course 
pursued by the House in the cases of Liver- 
pool and Stafford, where Select Commit- 
tees were appointed to investigate allega- 
tions of bribery, afforded, in his opinion, 
direct and satisfactory precedents for the 
course now proposed to be pursued in the 
case of Great Yarmouth. 

Mr. Thomas Baring would not detain 
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the House more than two minutes. The 
hon. Member for Ipswich (Mr. Wason) 
had stated that the petition was signed by 
1,370 persons. Now, in Great Yarmouth 
there were 1,040 freemen, of whom only 
186 had signed the petition. He presumed 
that that cheer meant to say, that the free- 
men were not very likely to sign it. There 
were 576 ten-pound householders in the 
borough, and of them only 171 had signed 
the petition. So that, of 1600 electors, it 
appeared that only 357 had attached their 
names to the petition. A great many of 
the persons said, that they signed the peti- 
tion without knowing what it was, and 
others said, that they never signed it at all, 
and that their names were put to the 
petition without their knowledge. There 
were other forgeries —O’Connell’s name 
appeared twice, Robert Peel’s twice, Stan- 
ley’s onee, and one name appeared seven 
times. ‘These were names which none of 
the inhabitants of Yarmouth knew any 
thing of. If, therefore, this were taken 
into consideration as the Petition of Great 
Yarmouth, the House would act under 
a serious mistake. 

Sir Itobert Peel said, that he should give 
his vote against the appointment of a Com- 
mittee upon this ground—that the effect of 
such an appointment would be gradually to 
undermine the force of that tribunal which 
had been founded for the express purpose of 
securing equality and impartiality in the 
decisions of that House. ‘The hon, Mem- 
ber who cheered might doubt whether the 
tribunal had that effect ; and if the hon. 
Member would show him that any other 
system could be devised, by which the cha- 
racter of the House could be sustained for 
the impartiality of its decisions on election 
cases, he should be glad to adopt it. He 
was not contending that the present tri- 
bunal was the best for that purpose, but 
was simply stating, that the object of it was 
to do away with the scandal of former 
times, which was practically found to re- 
sult from leaving these matters to be de- 
cided under the influence of party feeling 
in this House. If petitions, such as that 
now before the House were made the sub. 


jects of special inquiry, the House would be 


virtually doing away with the Grenville 
Act, and taking from the proceedings of clec- 
tion Committees the sanction of an oath, 
which only Committees under that Act could 
administer. What was the factwith regard to 
the Committee on the Liverpool case ? ‘They 
had no power to compel the attendance of 
Members ; and he believed that not three 
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Members regularly attended that Com- 
mittee. But under the Grenville Act a 
regular attendance could be enforced. 
Supposing, however, the Committee to 
be appointed, what was to be its object. 
It was not to try the right of a Member 
to a particular seat, but to decide on the 
existence of the clective franchise of the 
borough ; and this on the allegations con- 
tained in a petition which had been signed 
twice, and in one case seven times by the 
same person. Having once sanctioned this 
Committee, where would the House stop ? 
You cannot draw the line at a petition 
signed by 1,300 or 1,000. The principle 
on which you go will just as well, as far as 
I can see, justify you in taking a similar 
course with one signed by 100, or even a 
smaller number. And see who are they 
on whose allegations you are about to take 
this step. They are wholly irresponsible, 
and have not even the risk of incurring any 
expense if they do not succeed in making 
good their allegations; and yet, on ‘such 
grounds as these, vou establish a precedent 
by which the franchise of any city or 
borough in the country may be put in 
jeopardy. This was a serious, and in prac- 
tice a very embarrassing proceeding. In 
addition to the Grenville Act, the noble 
Lord opposite (Lord John Russell) had 
passed a Resolution which entirely met a 
ease of this kind. For where a petition 
had been postponed for fourteen days after 
the return of the writ, the Resolution gave 
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the parties who could allege the fact of 


bribery having been committed, leave to 
present a petition to the House within 
twenty-eight days after the fact alleged 
was said to have taken place. But im the 
present case the parties did not come for- 
ward within twenty-eight days. Again, 
as well under the Resolution of the noble 
Lord as under the Grenville Act, the parties 
incurred some responsibility ; but they were 
now about to open a mode of investigation 
which dispensed with all responsibility. He 
would venture to say, that if this precedent 
should be established the two former courses 
would no longer be acted upon, but that 
parties, taking the choice of destroying the 
elective franchise without any risk, this 
would be the only course resorted to. 
Under these circumstances, and believing 
that no case existed which could be 
made a precedent for this Motion — be- 
lieving that if they once adopted this, 
there would be no limit as to the numbers 
on whose allegations a similar charge 
might be brought, that it might be 1,300 
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or not 100; believing also that this pre- 
eedent would bring back the most objec- 
tionable practice of deciding election 
matters rather with reference to the in- 
terests of political parties than to the: in- 
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trinsic merits of the case, he must, if 


this case went to a division, give his vote 
against the Motion. 

Lord John Russell would shortly state 
the grounds on which he should give a vote 
different from that of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet. He had long been of opinion, and 
he had stated that opinion many years ago 
to the House, that the Act called the 
Grenville Act, while it provided a tribunal 
where one,less just certainly, before existed, 
to decide the question between private 
partics as to which of two Candidates 
ought to have the seat, yet it provided an 
inadequate and insufficient tribunal before 
which the public when aggrieved by cases 
of gross bribery and corruption could ob- 
tain redress. He remembered when he 
first mooted this question, quoting the 
case which was formerly brought before 
the House, now more than a century 
ago, by Sir Edward Seymour. On that 
occasion, gross bribery, in several boroughs, 
was inquired into, and the parties being 


proved guilty, were brought to the Bar of 


the House; and the thanks of the House 
were given, by the Speaker, to Sir Edward 
Seymour, who said, that he deserved the 
thanks of the country for the course he had 
pursued. The right hon. Baronet had 
said, that possibly defects did exist m the 
present system. He begged to say, that 
he had not been wanting in his endeavours 
to supply those defects. Ele had more than 
twice succeeded in carrying Bills through 
nearly all their stages to cure those defects 
Two Bills had been taken up to the House 
of Lords, having that for their object : 
one was rejected on the ground of its 
being too late in the Session to pass it ; 
and the other came back to the Commons 
so altered, and containing provisions so 
entirely new, and so inconsistent with the 
privileges of this House, that he was un- 
able to obtain the assent of the House 
to the Amendments. Nor did he think 
it likely that anything he could devise 
would be at once acceptable to this, and 
be sanctioned by the other House of 
Parliament. Then in the present state 


of the law, and while they were not 
capable of obtaining the assent of Parlia- 
ment to a sufficient remedy, ought the 
House of Commons, he would ask, to allow 
gross cases of bribery to be brought before 
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them, and to be permitted to pass un- 
punished, because the general law was not 
sufficient to reach them? Undoubtedly a 
due degree of caution must be used ; nor 
ought they to institute inquiries lightly, 
and upon petitions brought forward for 
party purposes. If it had been shown, 
that this was a petition of such a kind, and 
that it really did not come from any person 
entitled to relief from this House, he would 
admit that it would in that case be neither 
fair to the House itself, nor to the Repre- 
sentatives of Yarmouth, that they should 
enter into the inquiry. But the hon. 
Member for Yarmouth had himself made 
out a sufficient case in support of the pre- 
sent Motion; for he said that 171 ten- 
pound houscholders had signed the peti- 
tion, and that more than 350 persons 
having a right to vote for the Members of 
Great Yarmouth had also signed it. Con- 
sidering the circumstances, this was a very 
great number. He could suppose a borough 
which, by the influence of bribery, might 
be reduced to that state, that you would 
not find twenty persons having the right to 
vote who would venture to sign a petition 
for inquiry: and yet if there were those 
twenty, or even if only ten, he thought 
it might be right, upon their specific alle- 
gations, to enter into an inquiry. He did 
not wish the House to sanction the creation 
of precedents of this kind. But in the case 
of Stafford, he thought the House had 
acted with great propriety. Upon the pre- 
cedent formed by that case, a Bill had been 
introduced by the right hon. Gentleman, 
the Member for Buckingham, and he had 
not heard any objection made to that Bill 
on that ground; therefore, if any sanction 
were required for the present Motion, it 
was to be found in the precedent estab- 
lished last year. By adopting this Motion, 
they would be supporting the general pri- 
vileges and purity of this House. But if 
they were to set the precedent of last year 
aside, and establish one of an opposite kind, 
and determine that no case of bribery which 
came before them should be treated in any 
other manner than the mode prescribed by 
the Grenville Act, it would be imputed to 
them by the public generally, and with some 
justice, that while they took especial pains 
to secure the particular rights of Members, 
and of candidates for the honour of a seat in 
the House of Commons, they were exceed- 
ingly careless with respect to the general 
purity of that body upon which the repre- 
sentation of the House itself rested. For 
these reasons, he should vote for the Motion. 
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Mr. Evelyn Denison supported the Mo- 
tion. The petition alleged that a certain 
sum of money was paid to electors at great 
Yarmouth, and that was a fact which he 
thought ought to be inquired into. 

Viscount Sandon opposed the Motion. As 
to the Liverpool Committee, he knew one 
Member of it who said he never read one 
word of the defence, and heard but part of 
the case of the petitioners. What would 
the country say when such a case as this 
was to be forced, in opposition to all pre- 
cedent and justice, by a party who happened 
to possess a majority? Wasa question of 
this sort to be made a point for party, for 
majorities or minorities? If so, then no 
constituency was safe. If the Committee 
were granted, the parties, whether they 
were successful or not, would be allowed all 
their expenses out of the public funds, Was 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer such an 
economist as to grant the public money 
for this purpose? The tribunal was an un- 
fair one. When the noble Lord brought 
forward his resolution he should have 
directed the Committee to be a sworn Com- 
mittee, and the parties to enter into recog- 
nizances to maintain their own case at their 
peril. 

Mr. O'Connell said, the Liverpool Com- 
mittee had for its object to check corrup- 
tion, and it did check it, as by the admis- 
sion of the noble Lord on another occasion 
there had been no bribery since. If the 
electors of Yarmouth were so pure and so 
calumniated why was there not a counter 
petition? Why no denial of the present 
petition? —- and there was time enough 
for it. He admired the delicacy of the 
Member for Yarmouth in saying, that he 
would not say a word about bribery—that 
he knew nothing about it. If the House 
refused a Committee, they would be pro- 
tecting bribery. Bribery was a horrible 
thing, but it was more horrible that it 
should go forth to the public that the 
House refused inquiry. The fact of 
bribery at Yarmouth was not denied— 
171 persons allege of their own knowledge 
that it was committed; that it was a 
practice up to the last election. It was 
said, the proposed Committee was an in- 
fringement on the Grenville Act. But the 
Grenville Act was bad, as it was notorious 
that Members were canvassed to attend the 
ballot, and that the canvassing went on on 
both sides openly. Any Committee was 
bad where there was a chance of an over- 
whelming majority being given to one 
party. In the present Committee, care 
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would be taken that no party had such a 
preponderance. It was clear that his name 
or that of the right hon. Baronet was in- 
serted in the petition by no friend to it. It 
was easy to insert names clandestinely in 
such a petition. 

Sir Thomas Fremantle denied, that this 


case could be compared to the case of 


Stafford. When the parties in that case 
refused to proceed it was not consistent 
with the dignity of the House to allow the 
matter to stop. The hon. Baronet then 
adverted to the Hertford case of last year, 
and asked the noble Lord (Russell) why it 
was that after gross bribery had been proved 
in that case he had not brought the matter 
before the House upon the noble Lord’s 
own resolution of which he (Sir Thomas 
Fremantle) altogether approved. 

Viscount Howick observed, that if it hap- 
pened that parties prosecuting an election 
petition on the ground of bribery, after- 
wards made a compromise, there was no 
method whatever under the existing state 
of the law by which the honour and dignity 
of the House could be vindicated, or those 
who had violated its privileges be punished. 
It was absolutely necessary, therefore, to 
institute an inquiry by the House itself. 
Was it a sufficient reason not to have an 
inquiry that there was no party sufficiently 
interested to incur all the vexation and ex- 
pense of prosecuting a private election peti- 
tion! If the House refused inquiry upon no 
other ground than this, the public would 
have a fair right to believe that they were 
not anxious to put a stop to bribery and 
corruption. With these feelings he gave 
his most hearty acquiescence to the Mo- 
tion. The House divided, when there 
appeared, 

For the Motion, 186; Against it, 132 ; 
Majority in favour of it, 54. 


List of the Ayrs. 


Adam, Admiral Barnard, E. G. 
Alston, R: Brotherton, J. 
Aglionby, H. A. Bodkin, J. J. 
Astley, Sir J. Butler, Colonel 
Attwood, T. Blake, M. J. 
Bagshaw, J. Baldwin, Dr. 
Bannerman, D. Biddulph, R. 
Blackburne, J. Brocklehurst, J. 
Bowes, J. Brodie, W. B. 
Barron, I. W. Buckingham, J. S. 
Berkeley, C. Bewes, T. 
Berkeley, F. Bridgman, H. 
Baines, E. Blamire, W. 
Bowring, Dr. Buller, C. 
Bellew, R. M. Blackstone, W, S: 
Bellew, Sir P. Browne, D. 
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Byng, H. G. 
Brady, D. C: 
Byng, G. 
Codrington, Sir E, 
Chalmers, P. 
Chichester, J. P. B: 
Cavendish,— 
Chapman, M. L. 
Clive, E. B. 

Cave, O. 

Clay, W. 

Collier, J. 

Cayley, E. S. 
Carter, J. B. 
Clayton, Sir W. R. 
Crawford, S. 
Denison,— 
Dunlop, C, 
Dunlop, J. 
Dundas, Hon. T. 
Denistoun, A. 
Dykes, F. L. 
Davenport, J. 
Ebrington, Lord 
Euston, Lord 
Ewart, W. 


Evans, G. 


Egerton, Sir P. D. M. 


Elphinstone, EL. 
Finn, W. F. 
Ferguson, R. 
Fitzsimon, N. 
Fergus, John 
Ferguson, Sir Ronald 
Folkes, Sir W. 
Forster, C. S. 
Fitzroy, Lord C. 
Gordon, R. 
Grattan, H. 
Grote, G. 
Gaskell, D. 
Gillon, W. D. 
Gully, J. 
IJeneage, FE, 
Harland, W. C. 
Hutt, W. 
Howick, Lord 
Hay, Colonel 
Howard, EF. 
Hodges, T. 
Hume, J. 
Howard, Captain 
Ilindley, C. 
Heathcoat, J. 
Hawkins, J. H. 
Hall, B. 
Ingham, R. 
Jervis, J. 

Kerry, Lord 
Leader, J.T. 
Lennard, T. B. 
Lennox, Lord G. 
Lemon, Sir C, 
Lefevre, S. 
Loch, J. 

Lister, C. N. 
Long, W. 
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Murray, J. A. 
Maule, Hon. F. 
Majoribanks, S. 
Milton, Lord 
Mackenzie, J. A.S. 
Morrison, J. 
Marsland, HH. 
M’Cance, J. 
Maher, J. 
M’Taggart, J. 
Marshall, W. 
Nagle, Sir R. 
©’Connor, Don 
O’Connell, D. 
O’Connell, J. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
O’Loghlen, M. 
O’Ferrall, R. M. 
Oliphant, L. 
Oswald, J. 
Palmerston, Lord 
Parker, J. 
Parrott, J. 
Pinney, W. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Ponsonby, J. 
Ponsonby, W. 
Potter, R. 
Philips, M. 
Pryme, E. 
Pelham, Hon. A. 
Pendarves, E. W. 
Pattison, J. 
Pease, J. 

Power, W. 
Russell, Lord 
Russell, Lord C, J. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Rice, Rt. Hon. T. S. 
Rolfe, Sir R. 
Roche, W. 
Ronayne, D. 
Raphael,— 
Rundle, J. 
Ruthven, E. 8S. 
Ruthven, FE. 
Ramsbottom, ae 
Spiers, A. 
Spiers, A., jun. 
Sheil, R. L. 
Smith, V. 
Sandford, A. 
Strutt, E. 
Stanley, E. J. 
Stuart, I. 
Stuart, Lord J. 
Sheldon, E. R. C. 
Smith, B. 
Stewart, P, 
Scholefield, J. 
Scott, Sir E, 
Tracy, H. 
Troubridge, Sir T. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Thornley, PY 
Tooke, W. 

Tulk, C. A. 
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Thompson, Colonel 
Trelawney, Sir W. 


Wason, R. 
Warburton, H. 


Talfourd, T. N. Williams, W. A. 
Vigors, N.C, Westenra, Hn. H. R. 
Villiers, C. Walker, C. A. 
Wallace, R. Wilde, Sergeant 
Wilks, J. Wyse, T. 

Williams, W. Wilson, H. 


Wigney, I. N: 
Wakley, T. 
Wood, C. 


Wood, Ald. 
Young, G. F. 


On our re-admission to the gallery, we 
found 

Sir Robert Peel addressing the House. 
He was understood to suggest to the noble 
Lord (Lord John Russell) that the appoint- 
ment of the Committee should be postponed 
until to-morrow. 

Mr. Wason thought it perfectly fair that 
six Members should be appointed on the 
Committee from that (the ministerial) side 
of the House and five from the other side 
—the five being selected from the counties 
of York and Norfolk. 

Sir Henry Hardinge said, that if the 
Committee so constituted were to proceed 
on its inquiries, it would not be long be- 
fore there were petitions from other coun- 
ties and places, calling in question the re- 
turns of hon. Members on the opposite side 
of the House. He was convinced, from the 
specimen which they had that night, not of 
judicial conduct, but of party feeling, that 
the Committee could not dispose of these 
two cases, without hearing others of a 
similar description. He respected much 
the character of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Solicitor General ; but he could 
not help expressing it as his opinion, that 
there was the same facility of accusation 
by means of petition with as numerous 
signatures, against the constituents of the 
hon. and learned Member, as against those 
of the hon. Members for Yarmouth and 
York. He would not now name other 
places; but he knew many other hon. 
Members who, before the Committee closed 
its proceedings, would be brought under the 
operation of the same system. Therefore, 
he did consider, that the mode in which it 
was proposed to strike the Committee in the 
Yarmouth and York cases, was not at all 
satisfactory. He thought it would be much 
better to have the appointment postponed 
for twenty-four hours. 

Mr. Hume: I do hope that hon. Mem- 
bers will not be deterred from doing their 
duty by the threats which have been dealt 
out by the hon. and gallant Gentleman ; 
if such proceedings as those to which the 





hon. and gallant Gentleman has alluded, 
do actually occur, the best course is 
to bring them immediately under the con- 
sideration of the House, and at once to put 
an end to those disgraceful practices where- 
ever they are found to exist. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer: I 
do not think that the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman has dealt quite fairly with the 
House, or with those Gentlemen to whose 
individual cases he has alluded as being 
similar to those of the hon. Members for 
York and Yarmouth. I do think that he 
has not acted in a spirit of justice to my 
hon. and learned Friend, the Member for 
Penryn ; for he should have recollected that 
a petition was lodged against that hon. and 
gallant Gentleman containing allegations 
of bribery and corruption, and those al- 
legations, the parties who brought them 
forward, have been completely unable to 
prove ; and yet, contrary to this decision, 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman now 
comes forward and designates my hon. and 
learned Friend, the Member for Penryn, 
as an individual Member whose conduct is 
open to animadversion, Now all | can say 
is, let that case, or any other case involving 
bribery or corruption, be brought forward, 
whether on a small scale or on a large 
scale, and I, for one, shall never be found 
in a minority against its being referred to 
the decision of a Committee ; but after the 
decision to which I have alluded, the right 
hon. and gallant Officer has certainly done 
wrong by referring to the case of Penryn 
and casting a censure on my hon. and 
learned Friend. 

Sir Henry Hardinge, in explanation, 
said that he had purposely avoided making 
any charge against the hon. and learned 
Gentleman ; all he had stated was, that the 
constituency of Penryn would in all pro- 
bability, be placed very speedily on their 
trial, as well as of several other cases which 
he did not think it necessary to mention, 
if these precedents were established. The 
Penryn Election Committee had only tried 
the question of agency, and on that point 
the sitting member had a full right to 
claim the benefit of their decision, but the 
inevitable consequence of the unprecedented 
proceedings of that evening would be, for 
questions being entertained with respect to 
the independence of the constituencies all 
over the country. 

The Solicitor-General said,that as a charge 
had been made, not against himself, but 
against his constituents, he hoped that the 


House would allow him to speak of what 
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came within his own knowledge. It was 
true that the case had gone off against him- 
self, because no evidence had been produced 
by his opponents which could connect him 
with anything which bore even the appear- 
ance of bribery, but he was prepared to say 


this—that so far as he knew anything of 


the proceedings of his election, except from 
the mere gossip of the witnesses who were 
examined before the Penryn Election Com- 
mittee, he had no reason to suspect that 
anything irregular had been practised by 
any member of his Committee. It might 
be that an occasional half-crown had been 
given away by some of his friends without 
his knowledge. He admitted that there 
would have been some grounds for those 
cheers, had he himself given away to any 
of the electors an occasional half-crown— 
but he had done no such thing. If he 
had given away an occasional half-crown, 
it would have been a good reason for un- 
seating him; but if supporters of his had 
done so without his concurrence,—and he 
did not mean to admit that they had,— 
though he might ask where was the Mem- 
ber whose supporters had not done some- 
thing of the kind ; that was no reason for 
bringing any charge against him, nor yet 
for impugning the general purity of his 
constituents. 

Mr. Wilks begged leave, as a Chairman 
of the Penryn Election Committee, to 
state, that by that Committee a full oppor- 
tunity had been given to the petitioners to 
bring forward any specific charge of bribery, 
either against the sitting Member or any 
of his supporters. The Committee had 
left an opportunity open to the petitioners 
of bringing forward evidence, which they 
had not brought forward ; the Committce 
had given them an opportunity of bringing 


forward proof of gencral bribery ; but of 


that opportunity the petitioners had not 
availed themselves. The Committee had, 
therefore, no opportunity of entering into 
that question. 

Mr. Wason said, that he was at the dis- 
posal of the House. [Cries of “ Name the 
Committee,” from Mr. Hume and several 
hon. Members near him.| In deference to 
the opinion of the right hon. Baronet op- 
posite, he was ready —= 

Sir Itobert Peel. I have no interest in 
this question. I only suggested that it 
would be best for the character of the 
House to adjourn the appointment of the 
Committee for twenty-four hours. 

Lord Sandon rose amid cries of “ Spoke,” 
and said, that the hon. Member for Ipswich 
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had proposed to form his Committee of five 
Members connected with the Counties of 
York and Norfolk, and of six Members taken 
from the Ministerial side of the House, 
[Cries of “ Spoke, spoke.”| When hon. 
Gentlemen so far forgot what had passed 
as to assert that he had already spoken 
on this question, he begged leave to remind 
them, and to assert most solemnly, that he 
had not. He was sorry to say, that he had 
observed of late a practice growing up in 
that House, of Gentlemen meeting any 
argument that they could not refute, or 
any assertion that they felt to be disagree- 
able, by loud cries of ‘ Spoke, spoke.” 
Such a practice was most pernicious in its 
results, and was one which he should always 
resist, and in which he should expect to be 
always supported by a majority of the 
House. He was desirous of confining his 
observations to what the hon. Member for 
Ipswich had said about the nomination of 
this Committee. In former cases of this 
kind the object had always been to select 
a Committee impartially, and not to choose 
the Members from any particular county 
or counties. Why had the hon. Member 
departed from the ordinary practice ? 

Lord John Russell said, that it certainly 
appeared to him desirable that the appoint- 
ment of this Committee should be deferred 
for four-and-twenty hours. 

Postponed appointment of the Committee. 


CorRUPTION OF THE FREEMEN OF THE 
Crry OF York. | Mr. Aghonhy hoped 
that, at that late hour of the night, (it was 
a quarter to two o'clock) he should be spared 
the necessity of stating the circumstances 
which induced him to move that the peti- 
tions of the inhabitants of York, complain- 
ing of bribery and treating at the last elec- 
tions for Members of that city, be referred 
to a select Committee. As the petitions 
had been printed, he should take it for 
granted that every Member was acquainted 
with their contents. The principle on 
which it was proposed to refer such peti- 
tions to the consideration of a select Com- 
mittee was so well known, that he would 
not venture to say a word upon it. With 
regard to the first petition, which was pre- 
sented from the inhabitants of the City of 
York, he would only observe that he con- 
sidered, that in presenting it he was pers 
forming a duty unpleasant in itself, but 
still necessary, as it had been put into his 
hands. He was sure that the House would 
excuse him from going into the details of the 
petitions, as there was nothing in either of 
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them which could take them out of the 
rule just laid down in the Yarmouth case. 
He was sure that his hon. Friend, the 
Member for York, would offer no objection 
to this motion, for the petitions contained 
no allegations against him, though they did 
contain allegations that the most gross and 
corrupt practices had taken place among 
his constituents. He (Mr. Aglionby) was 
most desirous that the circumstances of 
every election since 1831 for the City of 
York should be fully examined into by the 
Committee. The hon. Member for Buck- 
ingham had told the House, that in such 
an investigation he would not rely upon 
testimony merely oral. Now, if the House 
would allow these petitions to go to a 
Committee, he would undertake to say, 
that the hon. Member for Buckingham 
should have something beyond mere oral 
testimony. He was given to understand 
that sovereigns had been enclosed in papers 
to more than 800 persons in the City of 
York, and these papers would be presented 
to the Committee in great numbers. He 
had made inquiry into the subject matter 
of these petitions, and he believed that the 
allegations which they contained would be 
fully substantiated. If he had not enter- 
tained such a belief, he for one would not 
have required that this question should be 
investigated. He should, therefore, beg 
leave to move that the two petitions from 
the inhabitants of York presented, one on 
the 30th of June, and the other on the 
13th of July, complaining of bribery at 
the two last elections for that City, and 
that the allegations contained in those two 
petitions respecting the contested elections 
for that City, be referred to a select Com- 
mittee. He hoped that that Committee 
would be impartially selected, and that no 
party feeling would be visible in its ap- 
pointment. He likewise hoped, that every 
Member appointed a Member of it would 
attend its sittings, as in the Ipswich case, 
every day, whilst the investigation was 
going on. 

Mr. Lowther called the attention of the 
House to this fact, that the first of the pe- 
titions presented against his constituents 
was signed by not more than forty-five, 
and the second by not more than sixty-three, 
persons. There was, therefore, a great 
difference between this case and that of 
Yarmouth, where the petition had been 
numerously signed. The House would 
also be surprised to hear, that many of the 
individuals who had signed these petitions 
had since shrunk from avowing their sig« 
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natures. He stated this upon the authority 
of one of the leading Whig journals of 
York. 

Sir Henry Hardinge said, that as not 
more than one individual in forty of the 
electors of York had signed these petitions, 
he was anxious to learn what number of 
signatures would be hereafter deemed suf- 
ficient to induce the House to follow the 
example which it had now set, of referring 
petitions containing general allegations of 
bribery exercised among the constituency 
to the consideration of a select Committee. 
Out of a constituency of 400 persons, such 
for instance as existed at Tavistock, if ten 
persons were to send a petition to the 
House complaining of the general corrup- 
tion of the electors, would the noble Lord 
opposite deem that number sufficient to 
induce him to grant a Committee to inquire 
into the allegations of their misconduct ? 
As to the case of York, the proportion was 
one to forty; was it intended that else- 
where the same proportion should be the 
criterion of the numbers necessary to ob- 
tain an inquiry into allegations of corrup- 
tion? If that were to be the criterion, 
perhaps hon. Members on the other side of 
the House would soon find a greater num- 
ber of petitions presented against the dis- 
interested purity of their constituents than 
they might find agreeable. 

Mr. Rundle. Perhaps the hon. and gal- 
lant Member had better take his criterion 
from Launceston than from Tavistock, 
especially as a petition was presented in 
the last session of Parliament from the 
former borough against his return, on the 
ground of the corrupt charges which he 
had appeared to patronize. 

Lord John Russell, in reply to the speech 
of the right hon. and gallant Officer on the 
other side of the House, observed, that it was 
difficult to lay down any precise rule in 
such a case as that which had been pro- 
posed to his consideration. Still, in cases 
like the present, where a petition was pre- 
sented, alleging as a fact that sums of 
money had been sent in letters to the voters 
as a consideration for their votes, he thought 
that the House was bound to institute an 
inquiry. But, in cases where a small num- 
ber of electors did nothing more than make 
general allegations of bribery against their 
brother electors, he thought that doubts 
might fairly be entertained whether the 
House was bound to interfere at all. 

Sir Henry Hardinge contended, that 
when a new precedent like the present was 
established, it was fitting that the House 
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should know the basis on which it was es- 
tablished. He confessed that he was at a 
loss to imagine what it was that the hon. 
Member for Tavistock had alluded to. He 
had formerly represented in Parliament the 
City of Durham, which contained a nu- 
merous constituency of 1,500 Freemen. 
He could solemnly declare, that as the Re- 
presentative of that Town, he had never 
been guilty, directly or indirectly, of an act 
of bribery; and he would further say, upon 
his honour as an Officer and a Gentleman, 
that he had never been guilty of any cor- 
rupt practice at Launceston. It was in the 
power of any set of persons, if the prin- 
ciple now contended for were established, 
to bring the most unfounded charges against 
any constituency. If five signatures were 
as good as ten, or as good as fifty, to such 
petitions, you would soon be able to shake 
from its privileges every constituency in 
the British Empire. 

Mr. Cayley admitted that the petition 
which he had presented from the inhabitants 
of York was not numerously signed; it 
was, however, signed most respectably, for 
it had the signatures of five or six alder- 
men, of the town-clerk, of three or four 
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clergymen, of two or three bankers, and of 


several most respectable merchants and 
tradesmen. They were parties who held 
themselves aloof from the violent partisans 
on both sides of the question, and being 
such persons, the prayer of their petition 
ought, in his opinion, to be attended to im- 
mediately. 

Sir Henry Hardinge again repeated, that 
as the rule was now established, it was de- 
sirable that the House should know what 
number of signatures it was necessary to 
attach to a petition to obtain a Committee 
of this kind. 

Mr. Lowther said, that it was not his in- 
tention to cast any imputation upon the 
petitioners. He admitted that, in their 
individual capacity, they were all highly 
respectable persons. He did not know 
whether al] of them stood aloof from party 
contests; but this he did know, that all, or 
at any rate the great majority of those who 
signed the petitions, had voted in the late 
elections against himself. He agreed with 
his noble Friend, the Member for Liver- 
pool, that hon. Members were too much in 
the habit of crying out,“ Spoke,spoke,” when 
they heard arguments advanced which told 
too strongly against themselves. The 
charges contained in these petitions did not 
at all affect him, but they affected his con- 
stituents, the Freemen of York, who were 
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as respectable and independent a body of 
electors as any that they could find in 
the kingdom. So far was it from being 
correct, that he had authorized his agents 
to adopt corrupt practices to secure his 
election, that he had absolutely given them 
directions to discountenance such practices 
to the utmost. 

Mr. Rundle would say, that his consti- 
tuents at ‘Tavistock courted the strictest 
investigation into the manner in which the 
election of Members was conducted in their 
borough. He was surprised that the hon. 
and gallant Officer should have alluded to 
the Borough of Tavistock, when he had a 
case at hand much more apposite—he meant 
the Borough of Launceston, of which the 
inhabitants had last year presented a peti- 
tion against the right hon. and gallant 
Officer’s return. 

Sir Henry Hardinge said, that his only 
reason for alluding to Tavistock, was be- 
cause he then saw the noble Member for 
Stroud standing right opposite to him. He 
was sure that the noble Lord would agree 
with him, that under the Reform Bill, Ta- 
vistock had been a place of particular favour. 
He was convinced that the last election at 
Launceston had been conducted with as 
much purity as any election in the country, 
and he repudiated all insinuations to the 
contrary. 

Lord Ebrington said, that if the right 
hon. and gallant Officer had felt himself 


justified im casting imputations upon the 


electors of Tavistock, merely because he 
sat opposite to his noble Friend the Member 
for Stroud, surely the hon. Member for 
Tavistock had a right to feel himself jus- 
tified to glance at the constituents of the 
right hon. and gallant Officer, especially as 
he sat opposite to the right hon. and gallant 
Officer, and knew that a petition had been 
presented from Launceston against his re- 
turn. In giving his vote in favour of re- 
ferring these two petitions to a select Com- 
mittee, he must observe that he did not 
give it so much in the hope of amending 
the representation of these two places, 
York and Yarmouth, as in the hope that it 
would produce the effect with which the 
right hon. and gallant Officer had threat- 
ened his side of the House—namely, that 
in all cases in which bribery had been com- 
mitted, and in which the parties who could 
have proved it, were deterred by the ex- 
pence of disputing the return from coming 
to prove it before the House, they would 
now come forward to prove the bribery be- 
fore a Committee of the description which 
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the House was then on the point of ap- 
pointing. 


The motion agreed to. 
HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, July 15, 1835. 


Minutss.] Bill. Read a second time: 
Lord BrouGHaM, Prisoners’ Defence. 


-On the Motion of 


PPI OPP E EPL OD — 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, July 16, 1835. 
Mrinuters.} Bills. Read a second time:—On the Motion 

of the Duke of RicHmMonpD, Loan Societies. 
Petitions presented. By the Duke of RicuMonp, from 
Arles, for Poor-laws to Ireland.—By the Marquess of 


Burr, from five Places, for further Accommodation in 
Scotch Churches. 


Dens’ Turotocy.| The Bishop of 
Exeter presented a Petition from the re- 
verend James Page, praying for protec- 
tion to the Established Church in Ireland, 
which was now in difficulty and in danger, 
and praying, also, that their Lordships 
would secure liberty of conscience for his 
Majesty’s Protestant subjects in Ireland. 
In presenting this petition, he wished to 
take the opportunity it afforded him of 
asking the noble Viscount, whether he had 
received a letter which had been pub- 
lished in the papers, and which was signed 
“George Murray,” and which purported 
to come from a gentleman who was now 
one of the Commissioners of Public Edu- 
cation in Ireland ? 

Viscount Melbourne said, that he had 
received such a letter, having for its object 
to call his attention to some statements 
which had been made respecting the 
writer’s Opinions, 

The Bishop of Exeter thanked the noble 
Viscount for the frank manner in which he 
had answered his question as to the letter 
of Dr. Murray, so far as he was concerned. 
It would now be his (the Bishop of Ex- 
eter’s) duty to make some remarks upon 
it. Considering that letter as proceeding 
from a person holding a very high office 
under the Crown—for of all the offices 
under the Crown there were few requiring 
more trust and confidence than that which 
a Commissioner of National Education in 
Ireland demanded—considering, he said, 
the letter in that light, the course he could 
have wished to adopt would be to move 
that a copy of the letter should be laid on 
the table of their Lordships’ House. But 
there was something in the letter itself 
which prevented him from adopting such 
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a course ; there was something in it which 
related to what had taken place in that 
House, and would, therefore, be liable to 
be considered as a breach of the privileges 
of that House. For that reason he re- 
solved to adopt another course, and to 
give the noble Viscount notice, as he 
had done, that he should this day ask, 
whether such a letter had been received 
by him. In making some observations 
upon that letter, he was sensible that he 
should have to defend himself from a 
most grave charge—that of having com- 
mitted an injury upon a most important 
public functionary, by stating that that 
public functionary entertained opinions 
which were incompatible with the faithful 
and efficient discharge of the duties of his 
office. Recollecting this, and recollecting 
the garb he wore, and that the attack thus 
made was directed against an individual 
who, though not a bishop of the Esta- 
blished Church, was as much a bishop as 
he himself was; he could assure their 
Lordships that he approached the con- 
sideration of that charge with a full sense 
of its importance. Dr. Murray said, “an 
attempt bas been made to injure, through 
me, an institution of great value—I mean 
the Commission which his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment has so wisely established for the 
purpose of promoting in Ireland a system 
of national education ;” but he could 
assure their Lordships that he had no such 
purpose in view. Whatever was his opin- 
ion of that Board—whatever was its con- 
duct, whether good or bad, whether he 
could praise it or not, he did think that, 
in the present instance, the conduct and 
the declared opinions of Dr. Murray, which 
were all that he had to do with, made 
that Prelate an improper person to be a 
member of the Board. Dr. Murray had 
referred to a statement supposed to be 
made by him in that House, and said, 
that that statement, ‘* from whatever 
quarter it came, was wholly devoid of any 
foundation in fact.” He had looked into 
one of the reports of his observations, and 
was ready to admit, from what ap- 
peared there to have fallen from him—for, 
of course, he did not recollect the exact 
expressions he had used—that he had said 
fully enough to warrant Dr. Murray in 
taking the course of denying the state- 
ments made, if he could correctly do so. 
Dr. Murray observed, ‘*What was really 
said on that occasion I have no means of 
knowing, and, perhaps, have no right to 
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inquire ; but I distinctly aver, that those 
imputations, from whatever quarter they 
may have found their way into the news- 
papers, are wholly devoid of any founda- 
tion in fact. I do not entertain the doc- 
trines thus attributed to me, my solemn 
oath attests the contrary.” He did not 
find by the report that he had said any- 
thing of Dr. Murray holding the doctrines 
he had caused to be sent forth, and as he 
had said nothing of that sort, on that 
occasion, he should say nothing now. He 
should, however, declare frankly, that, if 
he was right, and if he rightly understood 
what Dr. Murray said, whether Dr. Mur- 
ray really held the doctrines professed in 
this book or whether he did not, he was 
equally unfit for the situation he now 
filled. If he did hold them, he was unfit 


for it, because he conscientiously held | 
principles which disqualified him for his | 


office ; if he did not hold them, it was 
still worse, for then he professed principles, 
or appeared to profess them, by sending 
forth a book containing them, when, in 
fact, they were foreign to his real senti- 
ments. Dr. Murray said, “1 did not 
direct the work of Dens to be pub- 
lished.” He (the Bishop of Exeter) was 
not aware that he had said that Dr. 
Murray had directed the publication; but 
he had said that he had no doubt that 
that work was sent forth upon the author- 
ity of Dr. Murray, and that that was the 
fact he should now endeavour to show, 
and he thought he should satisfy their 
Lordships that he had not made the 
statement without good authority. He 
had in his hand a work put forth by au- 
thority —“‘ illustrissemi et reverendissime 
Archepiscopt Dubliniensis”—it was writ- 
ten for the express purpose of directing 
the Roman Catholic Clergy of Ireland in 
the daily proceedings which they were to 
observe in performing the divine office. It 
went largely into directions upon this 
subject, and included, also, the subject of 
conferences in the province of Leinster, 
and it was followed by an advertisement of 
the bookseller, stating that Dens’ ‘* Com- 
plete Body of Theology” had been unani- 
mously declared, at a meeting of Roman 
Catholics, held at Dublin in 1808, to be 
the best work which could be published. 
That was the statement put forth in “‘ The 
Priest’s Daily Directory,” and bound up 
along with this book by Mr. Coyne, whom 
Dr. Murray termed, and justly termed, a re- 
spectable bookseller ; and who further sets 
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forth the assembled prelates’ sanction for 
Dens’ work—* As containing the most 
sure guidance for such Ecclesiastics as 
may, by reason of the peculiar circum- 
stances of this country be deprived of the 
opportunity of referring to public libraries, 
or consulting those who may be placed in 
authority over them, In consequence, an 
edition of this work was ordered to be 
printed by the present publisher, to the 
number of 3,000. It, therefore, appeared, 
that ‘* Dens’ Theology” was to stand in 
lieu of all other books to the Roman Ca- 
tholic Clergy of Ireland. The publisher 
then went on to say, that ‘ Inasmuch as 
the work is very rare, and scarcely to be 
met with—and, as inasmuch as his Grace 
Dr. Murray, Dr. Doyle, Dr. Keating, and 
Dr. Kinchela, have made it the conference- 
book for the clergy of the province of 
Leinster, the publisher, as well to obviate 
the difficulty experienced by them, as also 
to advance the cause of religion and 
morality in the other parts of the Irish 
Church, is induced to reprint a limited 
number of copies.” That limited num- 
ber extended to 3,000. Their Lordships 
would thus perceive, that this book 
of Dens was originally ordered by the 
Roman Catholic prelates to be repub- 
lished in 1808; and when that edition 
was exhausted, another edition became 
necessary, for which Dr. Murray had en- 
sured a sale, by appointing it to be the 
conference-book for the clergy of the 
province of Leinster. That fact, then, 
was sufficient to justify him in assert- 
ing that ‘* Dens’ Theology” was published 
with the authority of Dr. Murray. But 
the proof of his having sent forth the 
book did not rest on these statements 
alone, for the publisher announced that 
the new edition was made more valuable 
than before by the addition of a supple- 
ment, a volume of theology containing 
the Rules, Constitutions,&c. of Benedict 
XIV., and it was stated that the supple- 
mentary matter had been added by the 
sanction and approbation of the most rev. 
Dr. Murray. After that it was impossible 
to doubt that the work had been sent 
forth by the authority of Dr. Murray. 
Though it appeared by the advertisement 
that the work was calculated to advance 
the cause of religion and morality, that 
would not appear if some other parts 
besides the advertisement were examined. 
They were told that the book was 
specially designed for the edification of 
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the clergy, and that it would be their best 
and most secure guide, and would, through 
them, advance the cause of religion and 
morality in Ireland. The clergy, who 
desired to be possessed of it, were told 
that they were required to send their 
names early to the bookseller. The eighth 
volume, which contained the supple- 
mentary book on theology, and which 
was avowedly sent forth by Dr. Murray, 
contained matter against which not 
merely Protestants, but foreign Roman 
Catholics, had strong objections, for in 
it were bulls which the Government of 
Portugal had thought necessary to prohibit 
throughout its dominions. That fact was 
one of some importance, as it showed 
what even Roman Catholics in foreign 
countries thought of the book thus sent 
forth under the authority of Dr. Murray. 
Dr, Murray said, that the character of 
the book was altogether mistaken, and he 
added, ‘‘I did not make it the text-book 
for our theological conferences, for on 
such occasions we have no such book, if 
by that expression we are to understand 
the work of any writer whose opinions 
(when not already defined by the Church 
as articles of faith) the clergy are requir- 
ed or in any way expected to maintain.” 
That was not the meaning which he gave 
to the expression “ text-book.” He 
considered a text-book not so much an 
authority in itself as a book which told 
the readers where they might find the 
authorities that were to guide them. In 
that sense only had he used the expresson 
“text-book,” when he said that Dens’ 
Theology had been made the text-book for 
the conferences. Notwithstanding what 
was said as to the by-gone opinions of 
Dens, that book was not regarded in 
Ireland quite so lightly as it seemed to be 
supposed. He had seen a letter in a 
Dublin newspaper, written by a Mr. 
Nolan, a gentleman who had not long ago 
conformed to the Church of England, and 
it was a strong evidence of the sincerity of 
the conversion that he had chosen this 
peculiar time for declaring that conversion. 
In February last Mr. Nolan retracted 
the errors of the Church of Rome, 
and enrolled himself among the followers 
of the true Protestant faith. Mr. Nolan 
said, that he had refused pecuniary 
assistance, that he knew he was abandon- 
ing arich and pampered Church, that of 
the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland, 
but that he did it on the grounds of 
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conscientious belief, that he was sur- 
rendering himself to the service of the 
Church now insulted and persecuted there. 
Unfortunately, that expression had too 
much truth in it. A Roman Catholic 
Priest named Macquire, had challenged 
any man to contradict his assertions on 
the subject of Dens’ Theology, and had 
said that the Roman Catholic religion 
was as much dependant on the authority 
of Dens, as it was on the authority of 
Johanna Southcote. Mr. Nolan answered 
him by asking ‘ Pray when, and under 
what influence, did you write this dreadful 
fabrication ? Did you imagine your asser- 
tions would pass unnoticed? Pray, Sir, 
let me ask you, is not Dens’ Theology one 
of the reference books of Maynooth 
College, where you and I have studied, 
though not as contemporaries? Is not 
that book left in the public library for the 
perusal of all the students? Again, have 
you orl ever heard of its perusal being 
prohibited? Had you not often made its 
contents your answers for class? And 
with all these questions, which must be an- 
swered in the affirmative, will you still as- 
sert that your religion no more rests upon 
the authority of Peter Dens than upon the 
authority of Johanna Southcote? Many 
students had copies of it in my time for 
their own use, and were never prevented 
from reading it. When I officiated asa 
Roman Catholic clergyman, many of the 
priests’ conferences in Ireland were regu- 
lated by questions and answers from Dens’ 
Theology. ‘To these circumstances must 
be added the fact, that Dens’ opinions 
are as much respected in Maynooth as 
Blackstone's Commentaries in the Pro- 
testant Universities of England.” From 
this valuable testimony their Lordships 
would see that the book was not of 
that trifling authority which it was now 
attempted to be represented. That Dr. 
Murray should wish such an opinion to be 
entertained was not surprising; for this 
book contained matter of a most horrid 
tendency, as he should presently trouble 
their Lordships by showing. Meanwhile 
he must, in passing, remark on an artifice 
employed to escape from the embarrass- 
ment in which the discovery of this book 
had involved them. He need not say 
that the Roman Catholic clergy generally 
write very good Latin in their official 
composition ; yet in their anxiety to get rid 
of the authority of Dens in the present 
instance, they had had recourse to a very 
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Priest's Directory, distinctly affirming 
that authority. The original 
Dominum Dens auctorem sequentes, which 
the Catholic clergy declared to mean 
simply “ following the course of Mr. Den’s 
book.” He was sure that none of their 
Lordships would be of opinion that Domi- 
num Dens auctorem can only 
mean the following Dens’ Book as author- 
ity. With reference to this book as a con- 
ference book it was necessary for him to 
state what was the nature of the confer- 
ences at which it was ordered to be used 
as a_ text-book. In Treland, and in 
Roman Catholic countries, the conferences 
of the bishops with their clergy, are 
different from the ordinary meetings of 
the clergy in Protestant countries. ‘They 
are held for the purpose of instructing the 
Roman Catholic clergy in the use of 
powers of a nature and character widely 
different from those claimed by the Pro- 
testant clergy. The Roman Catholic 
clergy insisted upon having authority and 
dominion over the consciences and con- 
duct of the people; and this authority 
was to beexercised by them in the 
confessional. Accordingly, one of the 
most important particulars in regulating 
the Roman Catholic clergy, was to in- 
struct them properly in the business of 
confession. ‘Jo illustrate this matter 
he would read a short extract from an 
authoritative book, the Roman Catechism, 
set forth by the authority of the Council 
of Trent, which the Roman Catholic pre- 
lates, when examined before the Commit- 
tees of both Houses of Parliament, in 1825 
admitted to be a decisive authority from 
which no Roman Catholic could appeal. 
He would read one or two short extracts 
from it, for the purpose of shewing the 
nature of the authority. The right rev. 
Prelate here read some extracts. The 
first said, “ First, the faithful must be 
taught how great the nobility and excel- 
lency of the sacrament is, ‘ For seeing 
the Bishops and Priests are, as it were, 
the interpreters and ambassadors of God, 
who, in God’s name, teach men the divine 
law and the rules, and ‘ personate God 
himself in the earth,’ ‘they are worthily 
called not only angels but Gods also, be- 
cause they hold the power and the name 
of the immortal God among us.” ‘The 
Roman Catholic Bishops were described 
in that Catechism as persons “ who, in 
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God’s name, taught men the knowledge 
of God, and who personated God him- 
j worthy to be called not 
only anvels but ods. becaus they taught 

knowledge of God, and also 


name of God. 
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Their | Lordships were not to suppose that 
these were mere words in the be ok, words 
which were without any authority, for he 
asserted that the confessional of Ireland 
was directed by them. ‘There was in the 
book a marginal reference in this very 
passage, It was in these terms, ‘ Let the 
priest look to this.’ But more than that 
—uporn an inquiry in another place, ona 
sy aectaioroagrn rel reyman be ine reexamined 
he distinctly (and he deserved honour foi 
thus distin tly expressing himself) * dis. 
tinetly said, “that in the contession, th 


priest was as it were God.” So far their 
Lordships might see that the direetion that 
the catechism should be observed was 
faithfully fultilled by the Roman Catholie 
clergy in Ireland. - return to that 
point. It might be said that the Roman 
Catholic clergy did not hold it to be an 
authority, but they belonged to a religion 
which they must believe to be true, and 
they must consider as authority that which 
the books of their religion taught, and 
which their Church enjoined ; and therefore 
where their conferences directed the ob- 
servance of any partic ular practices 
thos« ae s be came the authorized ob- 
servances of the Church. Ee was not 
quite anata to concede anoth er point 
that had been demanded of him. So 
' were foreign Loman 
Catholic countries of the danger of the 
people re: iding and beme  instrueted 
in any books but such as they should 
choose, and that the Government should 
point out, that the Roman Catholic 
States of Earape — positively 
and peremptorily that the Roman Catho- 
lic priests should only give instructions 
from books ap yproved of by the Government. 
He said this upon the authority of a Re- 
port of a © ommittee of the House of C om- 
mons in 1817, which Report together with 
the Appendix, was communicated to then 
Lordships at the time. At page 17, their 
Lordships would find, ‘‘ Tuseany has taken 
care to order that the revular cler gy shall 
study theology from books permitted by 
the Sovereign.” It was not so in this coun- 
try, where, thank God, we had not an ab 
solute Government which could direct 
what books should, and what should not 
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form the subject of our studies; but he 
mentioned the fact to show how Roman 
Catholic Governments interfered in these 
matters, and made the Romish Church in 
their Governments obey the directions of 
the State, and how much these Govern- 
ments thought themselves called on to 
provide against the dangers of the Roman 
Catholic Church. In these conferences 
he could not understand for what honest 
purpose questions like the following could 
be deemed necessary to be discussed— 
Anne licitum est ritis infidelium tolerare ? 
Anne cogendi infideles gremio fidelium 
sese adjungere? Qua pane contra labe 
asta wfectos lute? ‘ Wasit lawful to 
tolerate the rites of unbelievers and here- 
tics?” ‘To which they found an answer in 


Dens, “that they were not in themselves to | 
be tolerated, because they were so bad | 


that no truth or utility can from thence 
be derived to the good of the Church; 
except, however, that some greater evils 
might accrue from some other source, or 
some greater good prevented.” Again, 
‘* Unless there be some prudential reasons 
which may induce us to tolerate it.” The 
answer of Dens on this subject was re- 
markable; he said that the Roman Catho- 
lic was not at liberty to tolerate it as the 
worship of heretics at all, unless to pre- 
vent some great inconvenience to the 
Church; but that whenever there was 
the power, with that power came also the 
duty not to tolerate. ‘There was another 
question in the same book, whether here- 
tics were to be compelled to come over to 
the true Church, The answer was, ‘ Yes, 
they were to be compelled,” The next 
was, what punishment had been appointed 
for those who had been affected with the 
contagion of heresy? Such were the 
questions mooted in this book for the in- 
struction of the priests. Dr. Murray then 
said that he did not direct the publication 
of Dens’ work, but that it was undertaken 
by a respectable bookseller, and that it 
contained a mass of valuable matter, 
though there were also in it opinions which 
were not to be defended. Dr. Murray 
spoke of some of the opinions as obsolete. 
If so, why were they discussed, except that 
it was intended they should no longer be 
obsolete? The publication had followed 
speedily after the unfortunate event of 
1829. These were now dealt with as ob- 
solete opinions, though they were directed 
to be discussed at the conferences by the 
priests who were to be instructed by them 
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how to govern the people. But as to ob- 
solete opinions, he was sorry to say that 
some of the worst opinions which were 
ever held were not obsolete in Ireland, 
whatever they might be in other coun- 
tries. Ee must remark upon one circum- 
stance. About 100 years ago a new office 
was created in the breviary for the satis- 
faction of Gregory 6th, under the title of 
St. Hildebrand. Gregory 6th was a per- 
fect firebrand—he was a religious maniac 
urged by his religious fury to the Com- 
mission of Acts which none but a madman 
would have committed. An office, how- 
ever, was appointed to be used to cele- 
brate his memory. Every Roman Catho- 
lic State, as it knew of the appointment 
of this new office, for all did not know of 
itat once, interposed to get the order for 
the office recalled. All the States refused 
to recognise as in a state of beatitude St. 
Hildebrand, and to address him inprayer, 
and to implore God that by his example 
his Church might be governed. The 
same thing occurred in every one state of 
the Continent as soon as the office was 
found out. In Ireland that was not the 
case; in Ireland the Saint still kept his 
ground, and in the breviary, in the Irish 
prayer, the edifying example of St. Hilde- 
brand was pointed out to the pious—and one 
of the acts of his life, for which he is repre- 
sented to be canonized, is that of having 
deposed the Emperor Henry 4th, and of 
having absolved his subjects from their 
allegiance. He himself had not seen the 
lesson, but he understood such to be the 
fact. Some part of the lesson had been 
altered, but it could not be so altered as 
not to make him an example to the faith- 
ful. That, however, was not the only 
instance in which Ireland was distinguised 
above all Roman Catholic countries for its 
adherence to matters rejected elsewhere. 
The Bull, Zn ceené Domini, was still held 
in esteem in that country, though rejected 
elsewhere. That was not the only proof 
that opinions obsolete in other countries 
were still received in Ireland. The Bible 
which was sent forth in 1816 under the 
authority of Dr. Murray’s predecessor, to 
whom he believed Dr. Murray then acted 
as coadjutor, the Douay Bible of 1816, 
was put forth with notes of the Rheimish 
translation, and among them was the fol- 
lowing :—Deut. xvii, 12.—‘‘ He that will 
be proud and refuse to obey the com- 
mandment of the priest—that man shall 
die.” Another note was ‘ Here we see 
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what authority God was pleased to give to 
the Church guides of the Old Testamen 
in deciding, without appeal, all contro- 
versies relating to the law, promising that 
they should not err therein (and punishing 
with death such as proudly refused to obey 
their decisions): and surely he has not 
done less for Church guides of the New 
Testament. The good must tolerate the 
evil, when it is so strong that it cannot be 
redressed without danger and disturbance 
of the whole Church; and commit the 
inatter to God’s judgement in the latter 
day. Otherwise, where ill men (be they 
heretics or other malefactors) may be pun- 
ished or suppressed without disturbance and 
hazard of the good, they may and ought, 
by public authority, either spiritual or 
temporal, to be chastised or executed.” 
He should refer only to one more note. 
Speaking of Pilate’s expression—Matt. 
xxvil. 24., “Tam innocent of the blood 
of this just man,” the note said, “ Though 
Pilate was much more innocent than the 
Jews, &c., yet he is damned for being the 
Minister of the people’s wicked will against 
his own conscience. ven as all officers 
are, and especially the iudges and juries, 
which execute laws of temporal princes 
against Catholic men; for all such are 
guilty of innocent blood, and are nothing 
excused by that they execute the laws 
which are unjust, for they should rather 
suffer death themselves than put an in- 
nocent man to death.” ‘That was the 
more important to be considered, as oue of 
the questions to be discussed was as to 
the duty of the judge and jury. Certainly 
the statements he had then read, were not 
made on the authority of the Bible. He 
did mean to state that this had not been 
at all reformed, for ithad; but it had been 
published with the express permission of 
the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Dub- 
lin, After having gone forth for twelve 
months, in an expensive large quarto vo- 
lume, published, however, in numbers, that 
the people might be able to purchase it, it 
was discovered and reviewed in The Bri- 
tish Critic, the attention of the people of 
England was drawn to it, and then one 
universal burst of indignation arose. On 
that occasion Dr. Troy sent for the printer 
and asked him how he could think of 
publishing the Bible as with his authority, 
when that authority had not been given, 
and that the thing had produced prodigi- 
ous mischief, not that it was wrong, but 
that being received in this way it had pro- 
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duced mischief. The bookseller asked 
him if he had not authorized a Mr. Mac- 
namara to publish a Bible, and if a Mr. 
Walsh had not been appointed by him to 
revise the notes to it? We admitted such 
to be the fact. 
that is the very Bible published under thei 
direction. Mr. O’Connell, much to his 
honour, had taken up a part of the notes 
at the Catholic Board, and had required 
that a vote should be passed, discluning, 
as a part of the Roman Catholie doc- 
which was there said. 


r ' ‘ ? ] 
Phen, said the bookseller, 


trines, something 
Mr, O'Connell said, “If I thought it 
essential to the Roman Catholic Church 


to hold the doctrine contained in the notes 


to the Bible which justify the murder of 
heretics as such, and the breaking oaths 
with heretics as such, [| would no longer 
belong to that Church’’—he did not say 
compatible with, but essential to —the 
difference was material. But how was 
the Motion met. Other Members said 
that those were not matters for them to 
discuss, and the utmost that was done was 
to appoint a Committee to consider of the 
matter. When the day arrived for their 
making a Report, none was made, the 
thing was delayed ; it was again delayed, 
and again, till at length, after the interval 
of a month, the Roman Catholic Board 
ceased to exist, and by that notable con- 
trivance saved the Roman Catholic laity 
from the duty of disclaiming this book. 
Dr. Murray referred to “ the opinions of 
Dens respecting the rights of temporal 
states to compel their subjects to embrace 
religions which their consciences did not 
approve,” as if it was not beyond the right 
of political states to compel their subjects 
to embrace religious doctrines contrary to 
their consciences. He was sorry to be 
obliged to say that in his opinion Dr. Mur- 
ray would find it difficult to relieve himself 
from the charge of actually and knowingly 
making a misstatement of the matter, 
That it was so he should prove by reading 
three lines from Dens. After having 
stated, on the authority of the Council, 
that those who disbelieved might be exiled, 
imprisoned, and put to death, and proved 
the right to such power by citing the pro- 
per authorities, he came to the question. 
What are the punishments inflicted on 
those who were not the baptized servants 
of the Church? The answer was, those 
who were not baptized did not incur the 
penaity, for they were not the subjects of 
the Church. That was a distinct proof 
pt 9) 
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that these punishments were for offences 
towards the political state. Dr. Murray 
had expressed such opinions with re- 
spect to the Protestant religion as he 
could not dare to prove. He con- 
tended, then, that by (Dr. Murray’s) 
holding such opinions, and enforcing such 
a system of instruction for the Clergy of 
Ireland he was rendered of very ques- 
tionable fitness for the situation which he 
held in that country—namely, one of his 
Majesty’s Commissioners for national 
education in Ireland. He thought that 
Dr. Murray had taken the best possible 
course in addressing his letter to his 
Majesty’s Prime Minister, as one whose 
duty it was, to decide whether or not he 
would advise his Majesty—although no 
determination on the question might have 
been conveyed by a vote of Parliament, 
and he (the Bishop of Exeter) would at 
once say, that he did not mean to call for 
a vote of their Lordships with reference 
to this subject or to take any steps with 
reference to the continuance of Dr. 
Murray in his situation, It was, he re- 
peated, certainly a very proper course for 
Dr. Murray to address his defence on this 
very charge to the Prime Minister of the 
Crown, who had an opportunity of deciding 
on his fitness or unfitness for the high 
post and trust of confidence which Dr. 
Murray held under his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. He applauded Dr. Murray for 
the manliness of his conduct in this 
respect. He had thus stated the grounds 
on which he thought himself justified in 
making the charge which he had brought 
against Dr. Murray; and it appeared to 
him that he had, at all events, established 
a prima facie case against him. Dr. 
Murraywould have similar opportunities to 
those which he had before availed himself 
of, to rebut anything which he had then 
stated. He assured their Lordships that 
if he were shown to be wrong in any 
statement which he had submitted, he 
should be as ready to retract it as he had 
then been in making it. He would go 
further, and say that he should feel in- 
finitely less reluctance in making the re- 
traction than he had felt in making the 
charge. Having said thus much in allu- 
sion to Dens’ Theology and Dr. Murray, 
he would conclude by moving simply, 
“ that the petition of which he had spoken 
do lie on their Lordships’ table.” It was 
the petition of a clergyman belonging to 
the united Churches of England and Ire- 
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land, who had been driven from Ireland 
by illness, and who now lived within three 
miles of London. He stated facts, and 
expressed views which were the result of 
personal experience, as well as of accurate 
information. He would, therefore, add to 
his former Motion, that not only should 
the petition lie on the Table, but that it 
be read aloud by the clerk. He would, 


Dens’ Theology. 


just before he sat down, state two facts 


which had come to his knowledge, and 
which he felt assured would be most 
gratifying to their Lordships. One was, 
that since the presentation of the petition 
of the reverend Mr. Nangle, which related 
to outrages which had been committed on 
Protestant children and adults, by Roman 
Catholics in Achil, these outrages had 
ceased, and one of those who took a most 
active part in them had recently become 
a convert to the Protestant religion, and 


joined the congregation of Mr. Nangle. 


There was also another fact of a very grati- 
fying nature, which he would state on the 
authority of one of the inspectors of the 
schools of the Kildare-street Society, and 
which related to a man more distinguished 
for talent than any man of his day,of whom, 
as he was dead, it was agreeable to have 
to say nothing but what was pleasing: he 
alluded to Dr. Doyle, who, he believed, 
had changed his mind before his death on 
many points of conduct, if not of religion. 
The authority for what he was about to in- 
form their Lordships was one of the in- 
spectors of the schools of the Kildare- 
street Society, who had visited Carlow, 
and who there found Dr. Doyle, who, 
shortly before his death, notwithstanding 
all the violent opposition which he had 
previously felt it his duty to give these 
schools in Ireland, visited the infant 
school of the Society, which at first he 
viewed with apparent grief; but after 
having made inquiries as to the orphan 
asylum under the direction of the same 
Society, he said (alluding to his desperate 
state of health, and speaking as a dying 
man), “Tf am now going, and I leave my 
blessing with you.” The right reverend 
Prelate concluded by moving that the 
petition be read, which having been done, 

Viscount Melbourne spoke as follows : 
~—I am sure your Lordships will give me 
credit for not entertaining the least wish 
to protract this discussion. [| think, 
my Lords, that such a discussion as that 
which has been entered on by the right 
reverend Prelate, and the tone and temper 
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and spirit in which it has been introduced 
—although the manner and the terms in 
which it has been conducted are sufficiently 
courteous and unobjectionable — yet | 
repeat, it must be felt that the temper and 
spirit of it can tend to nothing but the 
creation of every species of altercation, and 
every kind of provocation—to the revival 
of ancient recollections, which should, by 
all possible means, be avoided, and to the 
production, in every shape, of animosity 
and discord. Most of the arguments 
which the right reverend Prelate has now 
advanced, were used by a right reverend 
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Brother of his, in a debate which took | 


place in this House during the last Session 
of Parliament. Here is a story, my Lords, 
refering to ancient times, in which it is 
related that a prelate was taken prisoner 
at the head of a body of troops, by some 
temporal sovereign; and he 
demanded by the Pope, as being under 
his jurisdiction. The temporal sovereign 


was then | 


is said to have sent back, in reply to the | 
request of the Pope, the coat of mail of 


the Bishop, accompanied with this question 
“Ts this thy son’s coat?’ | beg leave, 
then, to ask the right reverend Pre late at 
the we ad of the Chure h, 
thinks that the speech white h your 
ships have just heard, is a speec +h becoming 


a Bishop, even were the tone, temper, and | I 


| with Protestants, y 
| preventing 
whether he | 
Lord- | 


spirit of it those which he is desirous of | 


seeing adopted by any one of his suilra- 


gans? My Lords, it is not for me to | 
cuter into, ov attempt to rebut, all the 
controversial matter which has been } 


introduced to your notice in the speech of 
the right reverend Prelate. I shall ad- 
dress myself to the only part of the 
question which can relate to myself or my 
colleagues, in the whole of the speech 
which the nght reverend Prelate has deli- 
vered ; and that is, with respect to the 
conduct of Dr. Murray in sanctioning, or 
recommending, or using, or employing 
the work of one Peter Dens; of whom,I dare 
say, your Lordships have never heard until 
he was mentioned in certain public dispu- 
tations which havelately taken place in this 
city; but who, I believe, was a professor 
of theology in the University of Louvain 
about the middle of the last century. 
Now in answer to the appeal which has 
been made to me by the right reverend 
Prelate, I do not hesitate to say that I am 
extremely sorry that Dr. Murray is 
a Roman Catholic Bishop: [ am 


deeply sorry that the Roman Catholic 


| been got rid of 
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religion prevails in Ireland at all; L regret 
sincerely that the principles and tenets of 
the Roman Catholic religion have not 
in that country; but | 
must beg leave so say, that the imputation 
which the right reverend Prelate has at- 
tempted to attach, or has attached to Dr. 
Murray, of having adopted the 
Dens, is not, in my opinion, and so 
far as I can judge from the way 
in which the work has been charac- 
terized, a sufficient ground to dis- 
qualify him for the situation which he now 
holds in Ireland. Let it not for one 
moment be supposed that I enter into any 
defence of this work; it is, I dare say, 
sufficiently objectionable, and it contains, 
l apprehend, the same objectionable 
doctrines which are to be found in all the 
Roman Catholic works of that period. 
1 am perfectly willing to admit that the 
members of the Rome in Catholic Church 
in Ireland are not remarkable for their 
tolerance ; but I say that if you allow to 
Roman Catholics the 
rights, and an equal participation of thein 
fou are not justified in 
them from holding those tenets 
and principles, and recoipmending those 
works which undoubtedly have the sanc- 
tion of the authority of their Church. 
‘he right reverend Prelate has also on 
very slender grounds, in my mind, 
a charge of misrepresentation against Dr. 
Murray, and in ve ry strong terms, though 
atthe same time perfectly consistent with 
your Lordships’ orders, accused that Bishop 


possession of civil 


made 


| of asse rting whatwas unfounded and untrue. 


i inflicted | 


| that Dr. 


The whole ¢ ground for this accusation was, 
Murray had spoken of - 
Dens respecting the right ¢ 

te smporal states to compel ‘their si ti 
by confiscation and other punishme uts to 
> religious doctrines of which their 
conscience did not approve, instead of 
stating — these punishments were 
y the authority of the Church. 
To say, shen. that Dr. Murray was guilty 
of gross misrepresentation simply because 
he interpreted this work of Dens in a 
manner which I have described, 
tainly appear to me to be a most unfan 
and unfounded charge preferred by the 
right reverend Prelate. If I understood 
the speech of the right reverend Prelate, 
the es Me tenour of it went to prove that 
the Roman Catholic religion is of a much 
more bigotted and superstitious, of a far 
more virulent and violent character in 
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freland, than as it exists in the other 
Roman States of Europe. The right 
reverend Prelate alluded to these States 
as possessing inhabitants who, though they 
professed the Catholic religion, were 
nevertheless under a greater degree of 
control by the State than the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland. The right reverend 
Prelate also accounted for the difference 
between persons of the same religion, 
though residing in different countries, by 
saying that this difference arose from the 
way in which the Roman Catholic religion 
was preached in Ireland, being a depar- 
ture from or a variance with the mode 
established in other Catholic States. I do 
think, however, that there are other rea- 
sons which may more satisfactorily and 
justly account for this difference in 
the habits and feelings of those belonging 
to the same religious persuasion. One 
cause of the difference is, | think, that in 
other European States every disposition ts 
manifested to confer and communicate 
with the members of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and by that means that a salutary 
and efhcient control has been exercised 
over their faith and its doctrines is beyond 
a doubt. In discussing this question, my 
Lords, 1am most anxious to forget the 
disputes, and the discords, and the blood- 
shed of former times. My Lords, | don’t 
wish to go back to them, But when, my 
Lords, it is said that it has been the precept 
of the Roman Catholic religion to extirpate 
heretics, your Lordships must forgive me 
if | remind you that extirpation was also 
the principle and practice of Protestant 
Governments. When I say that, do not, 
my Lords, at all suppose that I mean to 
sanction those opinions which are gene- 
rally promulgated, that Ireland has under- 
gone centuries of misrule by acts of mis- 
government, because if you look into 
her history, you will find it very difficult 
to lay your finger on chapters where any 
diiference in the policy of the Government 
is related to have been adopted. But 
certain it is, my Lords, that up to the 
last sixty years the policy of the Govern- 
ment of that country was the extirpation 
of the Roman Catholic Religion. This 
design was first carried into eflect by the 
confiscation of the province of Ulster, in 
the time of James Ist, and bestowing it on 
Protestant subjects. Then Lord Strafford 
attempted to protestantize Connaught : 
but was diverted from his purpose by being 
called home to quell disorders in his own 
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country. Again Cromwell deluged a 
great part of the country with blood, and 
exterminated the inhabitants with fire and 
sword, for the express and avowed pur- 
pose of extirpating the Catholic religion ; 
and, lastly, my Lords, the withering, 
desolating, and destructive system of 
Penal-laws was established, with the view 
of extirpating the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion, by subjecting those who professed 
it to every loss, and inflicting on them 
every insult. These, my Lords, were a 
few of the means taken to extirpate the 
Catholic religion in Ireland. Let these, 
my Lords, be weighed against the extirpa- 
tion of heretics, dwelt upon in a page of 
Dens, one of the professors of theology 
in the University of Louvain. 

The Marquess of Westmeath could 
inform their Lordships that efforts were 
made by the Popish Priests to spirit up 
the peasantry against the resident gentry, 
and infuse into them the poison of re- 
ligious and political hostility against all 
who stood up for the principles of good 
government, the security of property, and 
the maintenance of the Protestant religion. 
After the Catholic Relief Bill passed, 
there was generally a kind feeling on the 
part of the Reman Catholics to the 
landlords, and the Protestant Govern- 
ment and Protestant population generally. 
That measure would have had all the good 
effects anticipated from it by its warmest 
advocates (and as an Irish landlord, con- 
versant with the feelings and habits of 
the people, he spoke from experience) 
were it not for the wanton and pernicious 
interference of a set of men, whose gain 
was disturbance. These disturbers of the 
national tranquillity and vitiators of the 
public mind, actuated and directed by a 
master-spirit—went about teaching the 
credulous multitude that Emancipation 
was but the commencement of a series of 
innovations, which they misnamed im- 
provements. ‘These incendiaries were they 
who unsettled the public mind, The 
people were naturally kind, amiable and 
peaceful, ‘This every one who mixed with 
and knew them could attest, And if they 
committed atrocities, and outraged the 
laws, and showed an enmity to the Pro- 
testant institutions of the country, they 
were stimulated to these acts by the 
factious and selfish agitators who worked 
upon them. It was said that the country 
was divided into two classes—that the 
Protestauts held aloof from the Catholics. 
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But whose fault was that? Not the 
fault of the Protestants, who had raised 
the Catholics to an equality of privileges 
with themselves. It was the fault of 
those disturbers who would goad on the 
Catholics to avail themselves of the ad- 
vantage ground, and strike down the Pro- 
testants, in place of courting them as 
friends, or cherishing them as benefactors. 
This conduct alarmed the Protestants, 
and put them on their guard. 
then, stood on their defence, it was no 
reproach to them. In fact, it was their 
duty to stand up for their liberties, 
property, and lives. He regretted to say 
that the Catholic Priests were prime 
agents in the present work of mischief 
going on in Ireland. He did not speak 
of the Priests in their clerical capacity, 
but in their political. It was as political 
agents he complained of them. Their con- 
duct not only tended to the disseverment 
of all the social ties between man and 
man in Ireland—it was not only causing 
the emigration of the affrighted Protes- 
tants—but was positively producing al- 
ready the confiscation of their property. 
Protestant property was not safe at pre- 
sent in Ireland; it was held at the beck 
of these ruthless and unprincipled in- 
cendiaries, lay and clerical. ‘The noble 
Viscount opposite (Melbourne) dwelt on 
the confiscations of Irish property by the 
Eoglish 


could be any justification of the present 


system of confiscation and robbery pur- | 


sued by the Catholics in Lreland against 
the Protestants. He (Lord Westmeath) 
would not follow the noble Lord through 


his catalogue, though he could find but 
little difficulty in refuting him; be would | 


however, refer to the case of Cromwell’s 
conduct, which was made a constant and 
a presumedly strong case. 
notorious—it was undeniable history— 


that Cromwell’s edict of confiscation was | 
not issued till it was rendered necessary | 


by the conduct of the Catholics themselves 
—till a meeting of the Priests was held in 
Westmeath, which enjoined, as a necessary 


and a wholesome act, not merely of State | 


policy but of religion, the murder of the 


Protestants, and the confiscation of their | 
He was quite willing, how-| 
ever, that every thing of that sort should | 
be forgotten; but he did think, after the | 
course which had been adopted on the. 
other side, that Protestants were justified | 


property. 


in taking hold of Dens’ Book as recom- 
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If they, | 


Government, as if those acts | 


Now, it was. 
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mended by Dr. Murray, in order to show 
that Roman Catholicism had not changed. 
He could not approve of the new con- 
cessions which were about to be given to 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland, and he 
was most grateful to the right rev. Prelate 
for having in so able a manner intro- 
duced this subject to the attention of their 
Lordships. 

The Duke of Wellington was of opinion 
that the discussion of this question could 
lead to no desirable result; but their 
Lordships should not forget what the 
origin of it was. The right reverend 
Prelate (the Bishop of Excter) had pre- 
sented a petition to the House on the 
subject of persecution, said to have been 
practised on a Protestant clergyman, and 
people of a certain parish im Ireland, and 
out of this had grown what since 
| followed. The right rev. Prelate had a 
| perfect right to make those observations 
which he had just addressed to their Lord- 
ships with respect to that petition. Now, 
my Lords, with respect to the question 
which has arisen in the course of this 
debate, | do say that the Protestant 
people and clergy of [reland have great 
reason to complain of the want of protec- 
| tion to their rights and properties on the 
| part of the Government of this country ; 
and this is the cause of those disputes 
and those circumstances which the noble 
Lord opposite (Lord Melbourne) had 
| complained of, in the few words which he 
had addressed to the House on the sub- 
ject. Far be it from me to wish for any 
renewal of dissensions in Ireland, and God 
knows I would go any length, or do 
anything to put them down, so far as 
they now exist; but we are mistaken, 
if we suppose that they can be put down 
by oppressing one party, or allowing one 
party to oppress another, or by extinguish- 
| ing—what for the last three or four years 
you have attempted, and are now about 
to complete—that description of property 
in Ireland allotted to the payment of the 
clergy. This is the circumstance which 
occasions the present dissensions in Ire- 
land, and which has induced the pre- 
sent discussion in this House. The 
noble Lord opposite cannot lament the 
cause of such discussions more than [ 
do; but if he be determined to do his 
duty, let him give the protection of his 
Majesty’s Government to the Protestant 
clergy and people of Ireland, as he does 
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classes in that country; and the evils 
which he so much deplores will soon cease 
to exist. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury should 
not have said a word in the present dis- 
cussion, if he had not been so directly 
appealed to by the noble Lord at the head 
of his Majesty’s Government. Tle must 
say, in answer to that appeal, that in 
instituting a comparison the 
Bishop who had been taken prisoner and 
his right reverend Friend, he did his right 
reverend Friend a great injustice. He 
heard nothing bordering on meendiary 
language held by bis right reverend Friend. 
All that he had said was a fair comment 
on a letter which certainly was not such 
as he expected to have seen proceed from 
the head of the Romish Chureh, tn answer 
to the accusation made against that 
Church. He should have expected some- 
thing more distinct in the shape of a 
denial—something more explanatory; and 
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he could not feel any surprise that his | 


right reverend Friend should have felt 
himself called on to come forward when 
such an answer was returned to a grave 
accusation against the manner in which 
the Chureh of Rome was now conducted 
in Ireland. It had been always his rule 
of conduct in that House to abstain from 
giving personal offence to any one if he 
could possibly avoid it. He bad been 


particularly careful in the observance of 


this rule with regard to the conduct of the 
| 


Romish Keclesiasties in Ireland. There 


their conduct in some respects to provoke 


his indignation, in others to excite his sor- 
row, and he would say that the last was 
the feeling strongest in bis mind. With 
regard to the Romish Church, it was in 
many respects like our own; it held most 
of our orthodox doctrines; though it cor- 
rupted many Christian truths, and its tem- 
poral policy had been conducted by 
ineans detestable in the highest degree. 
It was true that on the Continent it was 
controlled by despotic power, which would 
not permit the existence of a religion which 
interfered with it; but in Ireland no such 
control was exercised, and it still retained 
all its original bad principles. What he 
prayed for most heartily—wishing to see 
peace and concord amongst all denomi- 
nations, and wishing to see peace restored 
to a country which had been long uvhap- 
pily distracted by religious dissensions— 
was, that such conduct should be exhibited 
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on the part of the Romish Hierarchy a% 
he thought was demanded by the spirit o 
the Catholic religion, and to which they 
advanced an exclusive title. The gravest 
accusation was preferred against them, 
This accusation, it appeared, was justified ; 
for the work which gave rise to it was pub- 
lished under their authority. This book 
might contain much useful matter; but 
one would have supposed that if it were 
republished by the authority of the Hie- 
rarchy, it would have been reformed under 
that authority. There were parts of the 
work of which every man had a right to 
complain—both the Sovereign and his 
subjects—and the proper course would 
have been to expunge the exceptionable 
parts before it was suffered to be reprinted 


| under the authority of the Roman Catholie 
| Church. 
| that authoritv, he took for granted from 


That it was reprinted under 


the title of the book, in which the fact was 
stated. It was beside inserted in the 
Roman Catholic Directory, and in con- 


| troversial discussions was regularly ac- 


knowledged. Now, if any of their Lord- 
ships were placed in the situation of any 
of the Hierarchy of the Church—if it had 
been stated that an objectionable work had 
been published in his name, would he not 
have felt bound, if he did not approve of 
it, to disclaim the authorship? He found 
that one edition of this work was pub- 
lished in 1806, another in 1816, and 
another edition (of 3,000) was now pub- 


(lished, as it was stated, by authority. 
certainly had frequently been enough in 


This statement, if it were not published on 
their authority, was a libel on the Roman 
Catholic Bishops, which they certainly 
ought to have long since attempted to repel. 
But under all these circumstances, what 
he thought would have the effect of paci- 
fying Ireland, so far as religion is really 
concerned in the dissensions, would be 
that the Romish Bishops should come 
forward in the true spirit of the religion 
they profess—that they should take under 
their consideration these accusations which 
have been preferred against them, and 
distinctly disclaim them; and take such 
measures as that they should never again 
be brought against them. There was 
another point which weighed much on his 
mind. He alluded to the acts said to be 
committed by the Romish Priests, when 
they denounced Protestants from their 
chapels, and thus committed the desecra- 
tion of a most sacred place, not only for 
political, but for the most detestable pur- 
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poses. He did think it strange that in 
the Romish Church, the discipline of 
which was said to be so strict, that the 
Prelates should come forward, and if they 
had not the power of dismissing such 
Priests as had acted in such a manner, at 
all events stigmatize such proceeding by 


such marked censure as would prevent | 
persecution now | 
carried on against the Protestants in Ire- | 


their repetition, The 
land was very much of the same nature as 
that which was pursued by the Pagans 
against the primitive Christians. Of all 
the atrocities perpetrated against the 
Christians, by far the smallest part was 
inflicted by the Governments under which 
they lived. No; they proceeded from the 
connivance of the Governors at the tumul- 
tuary proceedings of that part of the 
people which was animated with a spirit 
of persecution. He did not say—God 
forbid he should—that there was any want 
of power in the laws to suppress the pre- 
sent disturbances in Ireland. It was the 
refusal, 
the Roman Catholic Bishops to bring 
their Priests into proper order, and prevent 
acts which were disgraceful to the Roman 
Catholic religion of which he complained. 
That conduct tended more than anything 
to keep up exasperated feelings in Ireland 
—to set Catholic against Protestant, and 
Protestant against Catholic—and which, 


| 
unless some measures were adopted to put 


it down, would continue to have the same 
ctlects for many successive generations. 
Whilst we retained the principles of our 
own Church, we were ready to give those 
who had the control over the Catholic 
Church all the credit which they could 
fairly deserve if they came forward and 
acted in a fair and Christian spirit. He 

was quite unprepared to take any part in 
the discussion which had taken place ; 
but he felt called on to say as much as he 
had done. He wished most heartily that 
his advice could be heard and acted on 
by those for whom it was intended. 

The Earl of Limerick was of opinion, 
that much mischief would arise from the 
Minister of the Crown going into a detail 
of the history of Ireland, in ‘order to prove 
that the policy of this country had been 
to extirpate Catholicism in Ireland. The 
noble Lord had alluded to the forfeiture of 
Ulster; but he omitted to mention that in 
1688 in that province Protestants were 
massacred, their properties confiscated, 
and between 3,000 and 4,000 noblemen 


or at least the backwardness, of 
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and gentlemen proscribed by an Act of 
Parliament, which was procured with that 
facility with which all Acts of a similar 
description were at that time passed. He 
came to a later period—the rebellion of 
1798. He was, perhaps, the only one of 
their Lordships who had witnessed that 
rebellion, and there saw banded against 
Protestants 26,000 men, principally headed 
by the Priesthood. He there saw Protes- 
tants massacred; and he heard from a 
witness to the fact that there were 280 
burned in one barn. Much was expected 
from the large concessions which had been 
made to the people of that country, and 
from all classes being, as it was said, 
placed on an equality. But equality did 
not consist in allowing one party te plun- 
der another. ‘That was not the mode to 
pacify Ireland. He was willing to forget 
and for: give; but he hoped no system oale 
be sanctioned which allowed of the Pro- 
testants being robbed and massacred. 
Viscount Duncannon wished to say a 
word with respect to what had fallen from 
Duke (the Duke of Wellington) in 
the debate. The noble 
aid that his Majesty’s present 


the course of 


Duke had s 


| Government had not afforded any prote c- 


tion to the property of the clergy of Ire- 
land. Why the noble Duke had held 
office for six months, and he begged to 
ask what protection had the Government 
of which the noble Duke was the head, 
and who was six months in power, given 
to that property ? The noble Duke ac- 
cus sed us of spoliating the Church. 
The Duke of Wellington: | said 
thine ition: and | bee to add 
that I was not in office six months. 
eulstane Duncannon: It must sure ‘ly be 
in the recollection of the noble Duke that a 
measure was brought forward during the 
time that he was at the head of the Go- 
vernment, by his colleagues in another 
place, which was all but exactly similar to 
the Bill of the previous Session, which the 
noble Lord declared in that House would, 
if it were passed into a law have the effect 
of destroying the Church. Thus the 
noble Duke gave a protection to their 
property in the case of his own Bill, which 
he refused to give to the measure in- 
troduced in the previous Session. Would 
the noble Duke withdraw his assent to the 
protection afforded to this property, in 
the Bill which had been introduced into 
the other House of Parliament? The 
right hon, Gentleman who had introduced 
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the first Bill on the subject of tithes in the 
present Session of Parliament, declared 
that the tithes could not be collected 
without the aid of the military, and that 
he was unwilling to call for their inter- 
ference. Did the noble Duke now dissent 
from that opinion, and did he think that 
the collection was to be enforced by mili- 
tary law. In answer to what had been 
said by the noble Duke as to the intro- 
duction of this question, he could only say 
that it was first introduced by the right 
reverend Prelate (the Bishop of Exeter). 
He had certainly felt it his duty to rebut 
some accusations which were made by the 
right reverend Prelate, relative to some 
gentlemen who were appointed by the 
Government in Ireland for important 
purposes. It was certainly not his (Lord 
Duncannon’s) fault if the right reverend 
Prelate had thought fit to introduce a 
question, the discussion of which would 
neither tend to diminish the influence of 
the Catholic religion in Ireland, nor pro- 
duce feelings of conciliation amongst the 
inhabitants of that country. 

The Duke of Wellington could not un- 
derstand why that occasion should have 
been selected to institute a comparison 
between a Bill which had been introduced 
into the other House of Parliament by a 
right hon. Friend of his, and a Bill which 
had been lately submitted to Parliament 
by the present Government. When the 
proper time came for explaining his views, 
as to the difference between the two mea- 
sures, he should be ready to do so. He 
had been charged with having been in 
office six months. He had only been in 
office during two months, while the Par- 
liament was sitting; and during that time 
a measure on the subject of tithes certainly 
had been proposed by the Administration, 
of which he formed a part, for the purpose 
of putting an end to the discussions and 
the questions which were excited by the 
Government to which the noble Viscount 
belonged. He would tell the noble Lord 
opposite, at the fit time, in what way it 
was his intention to give protection to this 
description of property. His opinions on 
the question had remained unchanged. 
What he called upon the Government to 
do was to remedy the evils which had 
grown up in Ireland, in consequence of 
the measures lately adopted in reference 
to that country—to put an end both to 
those evils and the discussions upon them 
in that House—to give protection to the 
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Protestant clergymen in the performance 
of their duties—to give protection to their 
property, and to bring it back again into 
existence, 

Viscount Duncannon would only ask the 
noble Duke what had been the protection 
which he had given during the time that 
he had been in office ? 

The Duke of Wellington said, that 
during that period a measure had been 
introduced into Parliament, which would, 
if passed into a law, have put an end to 
the evils in question, 

Viscount Duncannon then observed, that 
there was now in the other House of Par- 
liament a measure which had been pro- 
posed with the same intention. 

Lord Ashburton said, it was not his in- 
tention to have taken any part in the dis- 
cussion that had arisen on the present 
occasion on the unfortunate state of the 
Protestants of Ireland, but it was almost 
impossible that any one sitting in a delibe- 
rative and Legislative Assembly could 
entirely abstain from taking part in such 
a debate. When the noble Lord opposite 
said that nothing was done by the present 
Government in opposition to the Pro- 
testant Church which was not intended by 
the late Government, which was only in 
office for a very short time, he would 
please to recollect that with respect to the 
Bill now introduced, although they might 
not strictly have a right there to speak to 
it, as it had not yet been before them, yet 
it was very well known to the country that 
by that Bill it was proposed to withdraw 
the Protestant Church from 800 parishes 
in Ireland; and much as he regretted 
theological discussions, which almost in- 
variably, whenever they took place, be- 
came more or less angry, he would say 
with respect to the right reverend Bishops 
of this country, whatever might have been 
their disposition to meddle with Christians 
of this description, the members of the 
Church of England, in England and in 
Ireland, would have thought those Bishops 
had strangely neglected their duty if, 
under circumstances of the immense 
importance he had adverted to, they 
had sat still without making any remon- 
strance, or without resisting an attempt 
fraught with such danger. He really 
thought, from the tone adopted by the 
noble Viscount opposite, it was not for 
him to complain of any particular tone on 
the part of right reverend Prelates in dis- 
cussing this question; because, if the 
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measure contemplated, aud which was 
likely soon to be brought into that House 
was to be carried into effect, and the 
result was to be that the Protestant 
Church in Ireland was to be withdrawn 
from 800 parishes, and those parishes 
were to be entirely abandoned, or left to 
the spiritual care of Roman Catholics, 
was it not of the last importance that 
their Lordships should know what the 
nature of the Roman Catholic religion 
was? Avoiding as much as possible angry 
discussion on the subject, when it was 
proposed for the first time to withdraw the 
Protestant Church from so large a portion 
of Ireland, would the inhabitants of this 
country not require that their Lordships 
should have explained and understood 
what was the nature of that spiritual 
assistance which was to be substituted ? 
For mankind spiritual aid was as neces- 
sary as bread was for our temporal sup- 
port. It became the duty then of the 
Protestants of this country, and more espe- 
cially of the right reverend Prelate’s to in- 
quire what spiritual aid, and through what 
hands that aid was to be administered to 
the population in Ireland which was thus 
to be deprived of the Protestant Church. 
When the noble Lord said that the present 
Government was doing nothing but what 
the last Government had proposed, he 
would inform that noble Lord that the late 
Government had never meditated the mis- 
chief now contemplated, of removing the 
Protestant Church from so large a portion 
of Ireland. He would say further, that 
nine-tenths of the difficulties which had 


arisen with reference to the collection of 


tithes in Ireland had resulted from the 
unfortunate conduct of what he might 
call the present Government, because that 
Government was very much the same as 
that which had preceded the late Go- 
vernment, which had existed for so short 
a period. The unfortunate manner in 
which that Government at once proclaimed 
the entire extinction of tithes was the 
ground of all the difficulties which had 
since been so much complained of. Prac- 
tically there was no difficulty in the col- 
lection of tithes before that time. He 
did not mean to say, that before that 
period the collection of tithes did 
not produce irritation in certain parts, 
but undoubtedly nine-tenths of the irrita- 
tion that subsequently followed was occa- 
sioned by the precipitate manner in which 
property of that description was denounced 
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in Parliament. From the statements 
made by his Majesty’s Ministers it came 
upon the people’s minds by a sort of sur- 
prise that could hardly be reconciled, that 
the Crown and its Ministers were turned 
against the Protestant Church in Ireland, 
and the continuation of the collection of 
that which was its due. Happy should he 
be if, when the measure now proposed for 
Ireland came up to that House, it was 
found that his Majesty’s Ministers con- 
templated nothing but what the preceding 
Government had, and then the assertion 
of the noble Lord opposite would be fair. 
Not having read that Bill as regarded the 
subject of the collection of tithes, he would 
take for granted, from what had been 
stated, that it did not differ from what 
was contemplated by the late Govern- 
ment; but if a bill was brought forward 
with a condition tacked to it for the ex- 
tinction of a third of the Protestant 
Church in Ireland, with respect to which 
no such annexation was thought of before, 
it would be impossible, at any future 
period, to pass a Bill for the collection of 
tithes. So far from having thought it at all 
unbecoming on the part of the right 
reverend Prelate to introduce this subject, 
he should have said, if they had so far 
lost sight of the great crisis in which the 
church was now involved which they were 
called upon to protect, and had not come 
forward to its aid, they would have aban- 
doned one of their most essential duties. 
The Marquess of Lansdowne said, he 
had no wish to add to the mischievous 
effect of a debate of this sort by prolong- 
ing it, commencing as it had upon a theo- 
logical work which none of their Lordships 
had read, and ending as it had in a dis- 
cussion upon a Bill not then before the 
House, and which they did not appear at 
present tocomprehend. If there was one 
point which his noble Friend, if he would 
allow him so to call him, who had just sat 
down, had made clear, it was, that he had 
not read the Bill, for if he had read it he 
would not have committed the error he 
had done of confounding the number of 
benefices to be legislated upon with the 
number of Protestant Ministers to be af- 
fected by the Bill. If the noble Duke 
opposite meant to impute want of vigilance 
on the part of his Majesty’s present Go- 
vernment in Ireland in upholding the in- 
terests of his Majesty's Protestant subjects 
there, no man could consider that as a 
deeper censure on his Majesty’s Govern- 
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ment in Ireland than himself (the noble 
Marquess); nor would he be less _ willing 
to meet the great authority of the noble 
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Duke, or any peer who might bring for- | 


ward a case against the legal protection— 
and who would ask for more than legal 
protection ?—that had been withheld from 
the Protestants of Ireland. If there had 
been any such conduct, it must have been 


a gross dereliction of duty on the part of | 


the Government of that country, and 
ought to be visited with the severest cen- 
sure of that House. 
intended his observations to apply rather to 


the general course of policy pursued by | 
the Government in regard to tithes than to | 
any specific case in which the protection | 


of the law had been withheld, let him (the 
Marquess of Lansdowne) remind the noble 


Duke, when he told their Lordships that a | 


Bill had been introduced by the late Go- 
vernment, which, if passed, would have 
settled the question—that it was not at 
Easter of the present year, but at the 
Midsummer of last year, that such a mea- 
sure had been brought forward, which 
would have had that effect. He under- 
stood the noble Duke to assent to what he 
had stated. [The Duke of Wellington: 
No, no.| The noble Duke said ‘ No,” 
I was interrupted by the noble Duke. 
[The Duke of Wellington: No, not a bit. 
The noble Lord called on me to say, 
whether I assented to what he had stated, 
and I intimated to him that J did not.] 
He must, then, repeat that, in the summer 
of last year, a measure had been intro- 
duced-—-had been carried through the 
other House of Parliament—had been ap- 
proved of in Ireland, and had been brought 
into their Lordships’ House, which, if it 


had been passed by their Lordships, | 


would, he pledged himself, have secured 
the property of the Irish Church, inas- 
much as it would have tended to do away 
with the prejudices, hostility, and odium, 
which not existed merely now, but which 
for a series of years had been accumulat- 
ing, and which might have been removed 
by associating with the enactments which 
had so frequently been brought forward 
upon the subject of the collection of 
tithes, such remedies of existing evils as 
might have reconciled the minds of the 
Irish people to those enactments. His 
noble Friend opposite had said, that the 
chief difficulty in the way of the collection 
of tithes had originated from the declara- 
tions made by his Majesty’s Ministers at 
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| the time when Earl Grey and Lord Stan- 
_ley were members of the Government. If 
his noble Friend had read the proceedings 
of the other House at that time (he being 
'a member of it), he would have found that 
the declaration to which he especially 
referred, as the origin of all evil, was not 
the declaration of bis Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, but a declaration contained in the 
Report of a Committee—which Report, 
doubtless, like the Bill now proposed by 
his Majesty’s Government, the noble Lord 
had not read, to which, therefore, he 
begged to refer him, That Report con- 
tained the expression that it was desirable 
that tithes should be extinguished ; it had 
been unanimously agreed to by the Com- 
mittee from whom it emanated—a Com- 
mittee composed of Members taken from 
both sides of the House—it had been the 
subject of discussion in their Lordships’ 
House afterwards, and had been adopted 
/unanimously by their Lordships on both 
sides of the House. Let him, then, not be 
told that it was from that expression, ‘‘ex- 
tinction of tithes,” now dragged forth, that 
the misfortunes attaching to that property 
had arisen; rather let their Lordships look 
back to that series of unhappy circum- 
stances which had been brought about by 
the peculiar and anomalous relations of 
society in that country, and the feelings 
which had too long prevailed throughout 
ithe different classes of its population. 
| These feelings it was the duty of every 
Government to endeavour to mitigate and 
assuage ; but their endeavours to that end, 
let him observe, might be frustrated by that 
unfortunate recurrence to crimination and 
recrimination, and that habit of dragging 
forward the most irritating points of theo- 
logical controversy of which they were des- 
tined to be the daily witnesses. He trusted 
this debate would now close, and that it 
would not be revived again till the great 
question came properly and fully before 
the House in all its bearings, so that they 
might be enabled fully to discuss it, and 
when noble Lords might rest assured their 
sanction to no bill would be required that 
would not have the effect of more effect- 
ually securing by law the best interests of 
the Irish population. 

Lord Farnham thought it was perfectly 
competent for that House to consider 
theological opinions upon any questions, 
so far as those religious opinions bore upon 
the civil state and affairs of society. It 
was his wish to tolerate every religion 
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which was not hostile to the relivion of the several Places, against the Municipal Corporations’ Bill. 
2 = —By Mr. Ewart, from Artists and others, against 


State 3 when it became so hostile, he | allowing any part of the National Gallery to be used as a 
thought it the duty of the Legislature to 
take cognizance of it. He believed that 
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receptacle of a private Society.—By ‘Sir H. PARNELL, 
from Dundee, against any Alteration in Bonding Ware- 





° om 2 ents houses. — By Mr. AGLionBy, from St. Helen’s, for a 
the noble Viscount’s former Bill, as origi- Speedier and Cheaper Process of recovering Possession of 
nally introduced, would have met with Tenements.x—By Mr. Wareurton, from Brixham, for 

‘s : ALT on eS ae | considering the present System of Pilotag —By Mr. S. 
the concurrence of their Lordships; but, © wien: feb Gaon’ cuties eee 


subsequently, a sacrifice of its original 
principle being made, and their Lordships 
not agreeing to it then, surely it was not Weicurs anp Measures’ Brtn.] On 
fair to throw odium upon his noble Friend | the Motion of Lord Ebrington, the House 
and others who objected to it in its altered | resolved itself into Committee on the 
state. He thought the whole conduct of Weiehts’ and Measures’ Bil 

his Majesty’s Government justified the | Various Clauses were agreed to. 
Protestants of Ireland in complaining On Clause 12, which enacts that weights 
that their interests were not equally pro- | made of lead or pewter might be stamped, 
tected with those of others. He had been | being proposed, 

informed that, not only with regard to| Sir I. Greisley moved as an Amend- 
their property, but in other respects, ; ment, that no weights should, after the 
justice was not equally administered to passing of this Act, be made of other 
them. He might have been misinformed, | metals than gold, silver, iron, brass, or 
but he had been informed that, on one | copper. 


cLatr, from Beseobie, for Protection to the Church of 


Scotland 


occasion, when several Protestants and| The Amendment negative 

Catholics had been convicted of riots, Mr. Estcourt moved the entire omission 
the former having been sentenced by | of the Clause. 

Chief Baron Joy to three and the latter to The Committee divided—on the Clause 
six months’ imprisonment ; the preroga- Ayes 50; Noes 30; Majority 20. 

tive of the Crown in Ireland was exercised The House resumed. 

in favour of the Catholic prisoners, so far s ; 

as setting them at liberty at the expira- YorK AND Yarmoutu.] Lord John 


. . » “Cp ~« } ‘ : iO . a & & 
tion of three months, at which period the ge: aes it had been agreed on 
Protestants were liberated, notwithstand- ea Pac that ws ay Committee 
ing their offence upon the trial had been ly nt ee Ba = a to = ae ns 

gt si Fee ie : 
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. appomted to day. > He cn aSKEe t 
that of the Protestants. If that was with “ ate 1 shi cf “9 e Te, ee h M 
v the hon. | ber for Ipswich (Mr. 
the concurrence and upon the recommen- | yy) U1) 20M Mheniber or apswe (M1 
; is : tte _. {| Wason) and the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
dation of the learned judge, he could have | ,, 4 
‘ aut ay % i : tobert Peel) to propose the Members of 
nothing to say against it; but if not, it | ., ; , 
ie a 2. | the Committee: he had replied that the 
was a partial, undue, and unfair exercise es . 
; -, | duty was unpleasant, and that he had 
of the prerogative of the Crown. He did . ; 3 f 
: ac tien: watiialiee one. ake undertaken it unwillingly in the Ipswich 
> > c > oe S > > wie < ~ t 
ibe = or “i “eget ; she ape “n ease, but he did not on that account intend 
. ee mn it aa evan Ki Sito decline it. In selecting the names, he 
2 ¢ ge C ¢ . . 2 : 
oo oe ne - on aha oe had thought it better not to be guided by 
on the part of I rotestants should excite | the suggestion of the hon, Member for Ips- 
such vem feelings on the part of the wich, but to adhere to the rule he had laid 
noble Viscount opposite, but they were | down to himself in the Ipswich case,— 
entitled to complain, unless it was to be namely, that of appointing Members who 
declared they were not to expect that pro- | had taken no active part in the discussion. 
tection which his Majesty’s other subjects | He could not concur with the hon. Member 





considered themselves entitled to. for Ipswich that the Members connected 
Petition to lie on the Table. with York and Yarmouth ought to form 
pate nnes pene part of the Committee; but he was in- 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, — to agree with his noble Friend, the 
ibecentas Member for Liverpool (Lord Sandon) that 

Thursday, July 16, 1835, such individuals would be open to sus- 
Minores.] Bill. Read a second time:—Steam Vessels’ | picion, and could not so well resist influence 
Pilotage. and solicitation. He intended that the 
Petitions presented. By Sir Witi1amM FoLuert, from Exeter, number should be more limited than in 
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eleven. He hoped that the individuals 
selected would enter into a regulation to 
attend punctually upon the inquiry from 
day to day ; but at the same time it would 
be necessary to fix a limit for the quorum, 
which, he suggested, should not be less 
than three. He intended also to move, in 
order to secure a strict attendance, that 
should a Member of the Committee be ab- 
sent for two consecutive days, his name 
should be reported to the House, that an- 
other might be substituted, and he dis- 
charged from further duty. Hitherto, he 
thought that too loose a method of proceed- 
ing had been usually adopted with regard to 
Sclect Committees. Many Members were 
sometimes named—perhaps twenty-five or 
thirty—when only three, four, or five at- 
tended. This was a practice it was expe- 
dient to check as much as possible on all 
occasions, but especially on the present, 
when it was essential that the Members 
appointed to inquire should be daily pre- 
sent. 
The Committee was appointed. 


CorroraTION REFORM — EXxpLANa- 
TION.] Lord John Russcll begged to state 
ina few words, the course he meant to 
propose with respect to the Municipal 
Corporations Bill. He found that it 
would be absolutely necessary that he 
should move that the Speaker do leave the 
Chair, in order that the proposed Amend- 
ments should be considered and agreed to 
in a Committee of the whole House. It 
was a matter of difficulty to make out some 
of these Amendments, many of which were 
merely verbal, although others were sub- 
stantive; and it would be exceedingly 
inconvenient for the House itself to go 
through them all. He wished to propose, 
therefore, that all the Motions which had 
been given notice of on the Report should be 
made on the third reading of the Bill. 
It was his intention to move, that the Bill 
be recommitted, and on the resumption of 
the House, that the Bill, as amended, 
should be printed and taken into considera- 
tion to-morrow. In order to enable him to 
do so as soon as possible, he requested as 
this was a day on which notices preceded 
Motions, that hon. Members, who had on 
the paper notices of Motions which might, 
without disadvantage, be deferred, would 
consent so to defer them, in order to allow 
of the recommitment of the Municipal Cor- 
poration Reform Bill. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan protested against 
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the manner in which this Bill had been 
conducted. ‘The principle of the measure 
had not hitherto been discussed. He was 
determined, however, that he would bring 
the whole question before the House and 
the country, and not to allow a measure 
which went to destroy so many valuable 
rights to be carricd without some discus 
sion as to its merits. If no other oppor- 
tunity afforded itself for that purpose, he 
would take it on presenting the petition 
which he had in his possession, signed by 
above two thousand freemen of the city of 
Bristol, who would be deprived of their 
chartered rights by the Bill in question. 
Lord John Iussell replied, that on 
bringing forward the Bill he had endea- 
voured to state as distinctly as he could 
the grounds of the measure. He had pro- 
posed the second reading as usual. It was 
not his fault that he had not on that ocea- 
sion answered any objection to the Bill, 
because — no objections had been made 
against it. Either on the bringing up of 
the Report or on the Motion for the third 
reading, it would be competent to the hon. 
Baronet, the Member for Bristol, to state 
in detail the whole of the objections which 
he entertained to the principle of the Bill. 
Colonel Sibthorp was at a loss to know 
how Members could understand the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, subjected as the Bill had 
been at various times to so many Amend- 
ments and alterations. He had that morning 
had a third edition of the Bill put into his 
hands ; and now the noble Lord, after 
having, from time to time, shoved in 
various new Clauses, was about to propose 
further changes. How in the name of 
common sense were hon. Members to find 
out all the alterations which had been made 
in the Bill unless a proper opportunity was 
afforded them for doing so? Feeling most 
strongly how impossible it was for hon. 
Members to understand all the introduc- 
tions which had been made in the Bill, and 
the various propositions which had been 
brought forward by the noble Lord, he put 
it to them and the country whether the 
course now proposed was that which 
they ought to adopt. However insufli- 
ciently the measure might be considered 
in that House, he trusted that justice 
would be done to it in the other House 
of Parliament. But the fact was, that 
the same system had been adopted by 
the Ministerial bench with reference to 
all other measures introduced by them. 
He felt it to be impossible to trust the 
suggestions and recommendations of the 


Explanation. 
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noble Lord. It was the duty of hon. 
Members to guard against a course of 
proceeding which was marked through- 
out with political subtlety and _ political 
trick. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan said, that he was 
not responsible for the fact that no oppo- 
sition had been made to the Bill on the 
second eading. 

Mr. Borthwick said, the House would 
perhaps recollect that on presenting a 
petition on the subject, he had wished to 
enter on the principle of this Bill, con- 
ceiving that that was a proper opportunity 
to do so; but that he had given way to 
the feeling expressed by the other side of 
the House, that it would be better that he 
should reserve what he had to say on the 
principle of the Bill until the opportunity 
should present itself in the progress of the 
Bill itself. The purpose for which he now 
rose was to ascertain whether such an op- 
portunity would yet present itself. 

Lord John Russell said, that the hon. 
Member for Evesham might state his 
objections to the principle of the Bill on 
the third reading. 

Subject dropped. 


ApMIssion OF LapIFs TO HEAR THE 
Depates oF THE House or Commons. | 
Mr. Grantley Berkeley then rose to move, 
pursuant to notice, that in future ladies 
be admitted as strangers into the gallery, 
in order to hear the debates of that House. 
The hon. Member spoke as follows :— 
“ In rising to bring forward this Motion, 
that ladies be admitted to the gallery of 
the House of Commons, I feel the less diffi- 
dence, because I am fully aware that how- 
ever I may fail in the attempt to render the 
measure more acceptable to the House, 
still the cause itself will have an eloquent 
advocate in the breasts of all those who 
hear me, which will not fail to throw the 
weight of its feelings into that scale, which 
I trust will prove so redundant with 
favourable opinion as to confirm the boon 
I ask without even rendering a division 
necessary. In former times, 1716, Hatsel’s 
Precedents inform us (vol. ii.) that not only 
was the strangers’ gallery open to the 
ladies, but they were also permitted to 
occupy the benches immediately beneath it. 
Inthe Irish Parliaments they attended the 
debates, in France they to this day do the 
same, and they also enjoy that privilege in 
our own House of Peers. Then why 
should the Commonsof England be behind- 
hand in attention and liberality on such an 
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oceasion? Iam well aware that there is 
an erroneous opinion entertained by a few, 
a very few, as to what is deemed the too 
great interference of ladies already in the 
political world ; and I have even heard of 
some men who are sufficiently selfish in 
their confined notions of lawful rule and 
right of supremacy, to say that they ought 
to take no part therein; but this narrow 
reasoning I deny. So long as a female 
head can singly wear the crown of England, 
let them not hold so false a doctrine. Are 
there any to be found hardy enough to 
assert that the female portion of the popu- 
lation does not contain a vast share of the 
better intellect of the country, or that in 
very many instances it does not fall to their 
lot to think of, and to rule, the line of 
conduct which man in his more apparent 
wisdom may pursue? And is it not often 
in their power, a power which no one can 
take from them, by their influence to 
decide a contested election for county or 
town? It is: there cannot be a doubt of it. 
Well, then, I ask the House, if, as it can- 
not divest them of weight in matters over 
which their mental worth must ever give 
them sway, if it would not be better—if it 
would not be but an act of justice—to 
concede to them an opportunity of listening 
to a debate in an honoured situation, to 
which they are so thoroughly entitled ? 
Before the recent conflagration, they had 
it in their power to preside over our political 
hemisphere, and I am not aware that the 
sittings of the House were later on that 
account ; then why not permit them a less 
lofty but more comfortable accommodation ? 
I have been assured by one or two right 
hon. Members, but who, I trust, have too 
much gallantry really to oppose me, that 
the only reasons on which they hesitated 
as to whether they should support me or 
not, were that if the ladies were admitted, 
they feared that those Gentlemen who 
could speak would always and on every 
subject be addressing themselves to the 
gallery instead of the legislative portion of 
the House, and that it would tend to 
lengthen the addresses, and increase the 
number of orators. To the first of these 
fears I have to say, that I much doubt now, 
whether in some instances hon. Members 
do not address themselves to those beyond 
the walls, or rather to the galleries, instead 
of to the minds of those in actual deliber- 
ation. Did they not doso, some right hon. 
and gallant Friends of mine would not 
persist in their speeches so long after they 
had become in reality tedious as twice-told 








tales, vexing the dull ears of drowsy men, 
and obviously useless from the fact that 
every Member in the House had long 
before made up his mind as to the vote 
which he should give. Again, I deny that 
it would be likely to increase the number 
of orators, for this reason ; it strikes me 
that I have heard eight or ten words 
indifferently delivered and applied within 
these walls, which, after a night’s rest or < 
journey into the country, became wonder- 
fully refreshed and magnified, appearing 
in the papers to the eyes of the admiring 
public, both male and female, not only of 
twenty or thirty lines’ duration, but em- 
bellished with sundry cheers, teeming with 
wit, poetry, and pathos, and ending in a 
reception widely ditlerent from that which, 
in my mistaken imagination, I held them 
really to have received. I maintain, there- 
fore, that such orators, if such there should 
still be, whose speeches thrive from a few 
hours’ rest, from a journey, or, with 
mushroom celerity, during the hours of 
darkness, that they would for their own 
sakes remain silent, in order that their 
female friends at least might still lean on 
the fond recollection that the power of 
former eloquence had not departed, but 
only slumbered till some more weighty 
call. Now, granting that from the pre- 
sence of ladies the language of the House 
did assume a softer, a more poetical, and a 
more civil style, where would be the harm 
of this? I will ask the House to look back 
upon the language and upon the general 
spirit of coarse personality, which has at 
times distinguished the present Session, 
and to declare whether there is not wide 
room for improvement, and whether the 
bitter tone that has at times been used 
could not be mitigated by the honey that 
could be infused by a better presence ? 
Why, I contend, that had the gallery, or 
part of it, been tenanted by ladies, several 
hon. Members of my acquaintance would 
never have had cause to allude to a breach 
of privilege, neither would a right hon. 
Friend of mine (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) have had sufficient obduracy 
of heart to have inflicted a speech of five 
hours’ duration, had he known that for 
that time he must have stormed the tym- 
panum of the female ear. Ireland herself, 
though ever eloquent, were ladies present, 


might learn a happy lesson, and throw off 


the rough and angry heather of her moun- 
tains, and appear in the more quict and 
acceptable, and far more persuasive and 
useful, garb of her emerald vales. ‘The 
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sailor does not always reach the richest 
haven on the crest of the wildest wave, 
and violent language cannot persuade, 
while it must ever offend ; or, to use the 
words of the Sovereign Elizabeth, ‘ anger 
makes men witty, but it keeps them poor.’ 
I question much if the admission of ladies 
would have any effect at all, save the 
grace that their countenance ever gives ; 
or if it had, whether it would not confer 
more good than harm on the character of 
debates in general. I therefore ask per- 
mission to appoint a Select Committee to 
consider and report upon the best means of 
setting apart and adapting a portion of the 
strangers’ gallery for the admittance of 
ladies during the debates of this House, 
such admittance to be granted or regulated 
according to such form and manner as the 
Speaker shall appoint. Also that diree- 
tions be given with a view to the same 
effect in the building of the new House of 
Commons.” 

Several hon. Members rose to second the 
Motion. 

Lord John Russell would not enter into 
the subject of debate, but he really meant 
to oppose the Motion of the gallant Mem- 
ber. If it were the intention of the House 
to admit ladies into the gallery to hear its 
debates, the House was competent to fulfil 
that intention directly, without the inter- 
vention of a Committee, and he should 
therefore give a direct negative to the 
Motion. 

The House divided: Ayes 153; Noes 
104— Majority 4Q, 
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we 


Committee appointed. 


Boroveu or Srarrorp.] Mr. Willams 
Wynn adverted to the continued suspension 
of the writ for the Borough of Staflord, and 
said he must remonstrate against the un- 
constitutional practice of suspending the 
issue of writs, except under circumstances 
of a most imperative nature. He did hope 
that the noble Lord opposite would feel 
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that it was very unfitting that the House 
of Commons should from time to time put 
off this proceeding. [t was most unjus-~ 
tifiable to suspend the proceeding until 
near the end of the Session, and thereby 
not allow the House sufficient time for its 
due consideration. He was far from im 
puting any want of attention to the hon. 
Gentleman who had the management of 
the Stafford Borough Bill; but he really 
must complain of the delay. 

Mr. Divett would be ve rv elad to avail 
himself of the first open day to proceed 
with the The writ 


course be suspended as long as there was a 


measure. must of 
chance of passing the Bill. 

Sir Robert Peel thought it 
better to fix 
purpose of proceeding with the Bill. As 


would be 


some day positively for the 


two important subjects were appointed for 
Monday, the Irish Church Question and 
the Municipal Corporations Bill, perhaps 
it would be well to fix Tuesday as the dav 
on which the Stafford Borough Bill should 
positively come on. 

sill to be brought forward on the 
Monday following. 


Diviston Lists.] Mr. Harvey wished 
to take that opportunity of asking the hon. 
Member for St. Alban’s what progress had 
been made towards the compietion of any 
plan by which the division of that House 
might be taken by authority? He was 
induced to put the question, because many 
hon. Gentlemen had reason to complain of 
the irregularity and inaccuracy of the lists 
which at present went forth to the public ; 
and at the present moment there was no 
subject in which the public took greater 
interest. than the manner in which their 
representatives divided on important and 
interesting questions. When he said, that 
Members had reason to complain of the 
imperfect manner in which the lists were 
now made out, he alluded particularly 
to the Motion brought forward by the hon. 
Member for Ipswich (Mr. Wason) the 
other night for referring the Great Yar- 
mouth petition to a Select Committee. 
Those Gentlemen who entered the House 
only at the sound of a bell, and who took 
no part in the debate, perhaps had no great 
reason to complain of any inaccuracy that 
might occur. But to those hon. Gentlemen 
who attended a debate of four or five hours 
duration, the greater part of which, in all 
probability, had no bearing whatever upon 
the subject in hand—an attendance which 


imposed no slight tax upon their time and 
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patience—he thought it was too much, on 
such occasions, to find that their names 
were wholly omitted from the list of the 
division. He (Mr. Harvey) had attended 
the debate on Tuesday from the beginning 
to the end; he had been in the House 
from the commencement of its sitting until 
the debate upon the Great Yarmouth peti- 
tion was concluded, and yet he had after- 
wards the mortification to find that, by 
some accident or other, his name was 
wholly omitted from the list of the division. 
Under these circumstances, he trusted that 
the hon. Member for St. Alban’s, who had 
brought forward a Motion upon the sub- 
ject, would not rejiax in his exertions to 
bring forward some specific plan by which 
an inconvenience of which all had reason 
to complain, might speedily be removed. 
Mr. Ward begged to remind the hon. 
Gentleman that he (Mr. Ward) had for 
some time past left the matter entirely in 
the hands of the right hon. the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. He had applied to that 
right hon. Gentleman upon the subject the 
other day, and was informed that the right 
hon. Gentleman had prepared an estimate 
which it would shortly be in his power to 


lay upon the Table of the House. 


CorpPorATION REFoRM.—ComMITTEE. | 
On the question that the Order of the Day 
for the House resolving itself into Com- 
mittee on this Bill, 

Sir Frederick Trench rose to direct the 
attention of the House to certain observa- 
tions attributed to an hon. Member whom 
he saw opposite (Mr. Cayley), and which 
if really uttered by that hon. Member, 
amounted in his (Sir F. Trench’s) estima- 
tion, to an abuse of the privilege of speech 
allowed to all Members of the House 
within the walls of the House. The ob- 
servations to which he alluded were made 
about a week since, and had reference to 
the borough of Scarborough, of which he 
(Sir F. Trench) had the honour to be the 
representative. They were couched in 
these terms: “ Before going into Com- 
mittee on the Municipal Reform Bill, he 
(Mr. Cayley) begged to call the attention 
of his noble Friend below him to the cir- 
cumstance of the existing Corporations 
having, since the introduction of this Bill, 
entered upon the practice of letting out 
Corporate lands, and other property, on 
long leases; of course on advantageous 
terms, and for which, one day or another, 
they would have an equivalent, at the ex- 
of the interests of their trust. 


pense 
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One instance of this kind he had heard of 
as taking place in his own constituency, 
namely, the borough of Scarborough, 
where he understood that they had never 
been in the habit of leasing out the Corpo- 
rate property. He had heard this on very 
good authority ; and if it were true, it 
demanded the immediate interposition of 
the House, in order to render null and 
void any bargains of this nature. It ap- 
peared to him a gross contempt of the pro- 
ceedings of this House, and he hoped his 
noble Friend would not fail to institute a 
remedy.” Now he was prepared to assert 
that the whole of that statement was 
utterly and entirely unfounded ; and if the 
hon. Gentleman to whom it was attributed 
had taken the trouble, which every man 
who ventured to make such a statement 
was bound to take of first ascertaining the 
accuracy of the information upon which his 
observations were founded, he would have 
seen.— [The Speaker intimated that the 
hon. Member was out of order.] He was 
Iways ready to bow with deference to the 
suggestions or decisions of the Chair. 
He would not say another word on the 
point to which the Speaker had referred ; 
but in justice to the body which he had the 
honour of representing, he must beg to be 
allowed to make a short quotation from the 
Report of the Corporation Commissioners. 
Speaking of the Corporation of Scarborough 
they said “ upon an examination of all the 
circumstances, it appears to us that the 
transaction was not to be impeached ;” and 
yet, in the face of that declaration on the part 
of the Commissioners, the hon. Gentleman 
opposite presumed to make use of language 
stigmatising a body of honourable men who 
were as incapable of improperly applying 
public funds intrusted to their charge as 
the hon. Gentleman himself. He main- 
tained that no Member of Parliament 
ought to presume to abuse his privilege of 
speech in that House in order to throw out 
utterly unfounded insinuations against in- 
dividuals. The hon. Gentleman before 
he brought the subject forward, ought to 
have read the Report of the Commissioners, 
and ought to have made inquiries of certain 
parties before he presumed to pronounce 
what he (Sir F. Trench) considered a libel 
in that House. He had thus expressed 
boldly and freely, he hoped not discourte- 
ously, the opinions which he entertained 
upon the subject. He left it to the hon. 
Gentleman to refute them if he could. 
Mr. Cayley rose and said, he certainly was 
under some misapprehension when he made 
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the statement to which the hon. Gentle- 
man had referred, for he had since under- 
stood, from the best authority, that instead 
of one case of the kind he had described 
having taken place, a great many instances 
of a similar character had occurred. 

Mr. William Duncombe thought that 
horn. Gentlemen should be very careful 
how they made statements upon the repre- 
sentation of defeated, and consequently, 
disappointed parties. It appeared to him 
that his hon. Colleague (Mr. Cayley) 
ought in common fairness, before he read 
extracts from a private letter, which for 
aught the House knew might be anony- 
mous, to explain the grounds on whie’r he 
made his statement. He thought that his 
gallant Friend (Sir F. Trench) had ex- 
pressed only a natural warmth at the 
manner in which his constituents had been | 
attacked ; and from all he had heard upon | 
the subject he very much doubted whether 
it would be in the power of his hon. Col- 
league (Mr. Cayley)to prove the charges 
he had brought forward. At all events the 
House ought to pause before it lent its 
attention to such ex parle statements. 

Mr. Cayley begged to state that the 
letter he had received was from an associa- 
tion composed of part of the electors of 
Scarborough. 

Mr. William Duncombe: If that asso- 
ciation had any think to lay before Parlia- 
ment it ought to have been in the form of a 
petition. 

Order of the Day read. 

Lord John Russell said, that in moving 
that the Bill be then recommitted, it was not 
his intention to go into any of the details of 
it. All that he wished to state was, that the 
recommittal of the Bill would afford a more 
convenient opportunity of introducing the 
Amendments of which notice had been 
given, than could possibly occur in the 
bringing up of the Report. He trusted, 
therefore, that those hon. Gentlemen who 
had given notice of Motions on the bringing 
up the Report would bring them forward 
in Committee ; or, if not prepared to take 
that course, would allow the Report to be 





received and bring them forward on the | 


third reading. Upon that understanding he 
would move that the Bill be recommitted. 

The House resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee. 

In the 6th Clause, which enacts that 
occupiers of houses and shops rated for | 
three years to the relief of the poor shall | 
be entitled to be enrolled as burgesses, if | 
resident householders within seven miles ; | 
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but to which this proviso is attached, 
** provided that no person shall be so en- 
rolled in any year who, within twelve 
calendar months next before the said last 
day of August, shall have received parochial 
relicf or other alms, or other pension or 
charitable allowance from any fund intrusted 
to the charitable trustees of such borough.” 

Mr. Hughes proposed to insert certain 
words to prevent the extension of the dis- 
qualifieation to persons who might have 
received money from charitable funds by 
way of loan. It was not just that persons 
who might receive assistance in that way 
should be regarded as paupers. 

The Allorney-General did not think the 
insertion of the words proposed by the hon. 
Member at all necessary, because, as the 
Clause then stood, a loan of money would 
not be considered in the nature of a charit- 
able allowance. 

Amendment negatived without a division 
and Clause agreed to. 

Mr. Borthwick said he had been anti- 
cipated by the hon. Member for Oxford ; 
for it had been his intention to move an 
Amendment on the 6th Clause. [ “ Go 
on, go on.!” |] He begged to move 
then, that from line one in Clause 
6 the word “male” be omitted. The 
House would see that his object was 
to qualify the ladies to vote for members 
of the Town Council. In Bath for 
instance, ladies who were householders had 
the right of voting in vestry. The Com- 
missioners who appointed the police were 
nominated by the vestry. The Clause, 
therefore, as it now stood, would deprive 
those ladies of the right they had hitherto 
exercised. He hoped the neble Lord 
would, as a point of gallantry, agree to the 
Amendment. 

The Committee divided on the Amend- 
ment, Ayes 69; Noes 135; Majority 66. 

On the 11th Clause, which provides that 
no new burgesses be admitted, who are not 
qualified under this Act, 

Mr. Praed rose, to bring forward the 
Motion of which he had given notice, 
relative to the continuance to the present 
freemen of their Parliamentary rights. 
Since the last occasion on which he had 
brought forward this Question, he had 
thought that it would be highly desirable 
to divest the Question of the difficulties 
arising from the technical manner in which 
he proposed to carry the principle into 
practice, and to lay before the House, in 
order that they might come to a direct vote 
upon the subject, the broad and important 
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proposition, whether or not they would 
diminish the constituency of the country, 
and take away from any body of individuals 
those rights which all had conceived to be 
granted and secured to them by the result 
of the discussions on the Reform Act. 
When in the Committee upon this Bill he 
found that the Amendment he proposed 
was so strongly objected to, on the score of 
technical difficulties, he regretted that he 
had inserted in his Amendment anything 
beyond the simple principle he had just 
referred to; and he now trusted that, if 
the manner in which he proposed to 
obviate the difficulties which had been 
started should appear inconvenient or 
ineflectual, such a circumstance would not 
weigh with any hon. Member whose 
opinion it was that the rights which by the 
teform Bill were granted to certain bodies 
should be continued to them, notwithstand- 
ing this alteration in Municipal Corpora- 
tions, and that it was not desirable to 
diminish the constituency of the country, 
or, at all events, if it were desirable to 
diminish the constituency, that it was not 
desirable to strike off from that constituency 
the whole of the poorer classes. ‘The noble 
Lord on the opposite bench had, indeed 
told them, that although he had agreed to 
leave these rights untouched by the Reform 
Act, yet he ‘by no means pledged himself 
to make no alteration of such rights or 
privileges in consequence of a change i in the 
constitution of Municipal Corporations ; 
but the argument on which hon. Gentlemen 
on his (Mr. Praed’s) side of the House 
rested their case was, that, by the Reform 
Act, a right of voting for Members was 
given to the freemen and their successors 
in Corporate towns, and that it was neither 
just nor expedient to take away that right, 
and thus indirectly to sect aside a most im- 
portant principle. If it should be said, 
“Oh, but this is only a personal right,” 
his reply was, “ You cannot defend such 
an abstraction of the right of these freemen, 
because that right is founded upon the 
principle freely admitted during the discus- 
sions on the Reform Act, viz., that rights 
of this nature should be preserved in per- 
petuity, and that it was desirable not to 
confine the Parliamentary suffrage to one 
class of voters, but to extend it to different 
classes—to the 10/. householders—to others 
as a personal right—and to certain persons 
who were taken from ranks poorer than 
those which the Reform Act contemplated 
as fit to exercise the right of voting. It 
was now proposed not merely to meddle 
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with any provision of the Reform Act in 
letter, but altogether to change a very 
prominent principle of that Act. There 
was now, however, a very urgent call 
among the people, for an extension of the 
Parliamentary constituency, and for taking 
the qualification at a much lower amount. 
And in such a time, he asked, would they, 
in a Bill having no reference whatever to 
the constituency of the country, instead of 
extending, insert a provision to diminish 
that constituency, and, instead of taking a 
lower qualification, insert a provision which, 
in point of fact established a qualification 
much higher than that laid down by the 
Reform Act? If they did that, who would 
be hardy enough to deny that the Reform 
Act in its practical operation would be 
materially affected, and who would not 
remember that by all his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters, in various discussions, such a result 
had been most earnestly deprecated? He 
called upon the noble Lord fairly and 
openly to inform the House, for what 
reason he wanted them to make so im- 
portant a change in the constituency of the 
country. In the preamble there was a 
general accusation, but he submitted that 
it was not fair nor becoming the Legis- 
lature to throw out against the freemen 
and their morality vague and _ general 
charges, unsupported by any evidence what- 
ever. Was it just to make charges in such 
a manner that the freemen were not called 
upon to defend their character, but only to 
protect and preserve their rights? In the 
first place, they were told, that there were 
difficulties of machinery which rendered it 
inexpedient to preserve these rights. What 
were these difficulties? Why, it was urged 
that there was to be only one burgess roll 
for all municipal purposes, and that if these 
rights were continued there would then be 
this insuperable difficulty—there must be 
another burgess roll. But, really, was the 
practical difficulty so great as represented 
—was it really impossible to vest the regis- 
tration of these rights in the same hands in 
which by the Reform Bill it was vested ? 
In a matter of such expediency, and such 
indisputable justice, was the difficulty so 
enormous that the great legal capacity 
which the Government had on the Treasury 
bench was incapable of grappling with it. 
But, in point of fact, were there not at 
present two burgess rolls? His proposal 
was that they should give to the Mayor, 
the Town Clerk, and the Council of the 
Corporations, to be established by this Bill, 
the power of doing that which might be 
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done at present by the Mayor of a Cor- 
poration with a view to the continuance 
or bestowal of the right of voting for 
Members of Parliament to which individuals 
were already entitled as burgesses, or to 


which they would, under the provisions of 


the Reform Act, become entitled on being 
qualified and enrolled as burgesses. But, 
passing over all technical difficulties, he 
now laid before the House the simple pro- 
position, whether the freemen and their 
successors in perpetuity should be disfran- 
chised merely because some freemen had 


abused that privilege, and because one of 


his Majesty's legal advisers had thought fit 
to assert, that the freemen had been the 
curse of the Constitution? This was high 
and learned authority ; but upon that alone 
would the House determine to take from 
so numerous a body of individuals a privi- 
lege so prized and so important? Cer- 
tainly it would have been more becoming 
on the part of his Majesty’s Attorney- 
General if he had been equally bold to 
make such an assertion in that House when 
the noble Lord in whose hands the Reform 
Bill was placed, stated his intention to per- 
petuate the rights of these freemen. It 
would have been more satisfactory to the 
country, if that high authority had then 
stood up and proclaimed, that to perpetuate 
the rights of such men was to perpetuate 
the rights of those who had been a curse to 
their country. But as the hon. and learned 
Gentleman did not then make that declar- 
ation, he showd call upon him to bring 
forward the mew grounds, and the facts 
recently brought under his notice, which 
induced him to call for the disfranchise- 
ment of those whose rights had been pre- 
served by the Reform Act. He (Mr. 
Praed) was not aware of any new case, 
except that of the borough of Stafford. In 
the Report of the Committee upon the 
Stafford election he found some comparison 
between the relative purity of the class of 
voters established by the Reform Bill and 
that class which the Reform Bill did not 
establish—he meant the 10/. householders, 
and the old freemen. The latter class, it 
should be recollected, was lower in point 
of qualification, and, therefore, more open 
to corruption, than the 10/. householders. 
Now, what were the facts which the Com- 
mittee who investigated the circumstances 
attending the Stafford election presented to 
the consideration of the House? Why, 
that out of 1,049 voters, 852 were paid. 
Out of the 1,049 voters, there were only 
160 burgesses, all the others being 10/. 
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householders ; and out of these 166 bur 
gesses, 109 were paid, forty-two were no 
paid, and fifteen did not vote at all. The 
constituency thus exhibited in the com- 
parison with the freemen was the creation 
of the Reform Act, and the election at 
which they thus early displayed their 
facility of corruption was the very first 
which took place after the passing of that 
Act. This was the only new case which 
had happened since the Reform Act was 
passed, and it must be admitted that the 
comparison between the householders and 
the freemen was by no means advantageous 
for the former. Where, then, must they 
collect the facts to justify the disqualification 
of the freemen? The Icarned Attorney- 
General might still refer to the case of 
Stafford, but if he did he hoped the 
memorable answer of his own agent would 
not ship from his memory. ‘“ Are there, 
in your opinion, 200 voters free from any 
suspicion of corruption ?” was the question ; 
and the ready answer of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s agent was, “ There 
may be, but it would be difficult to pick 
them out. IT judge in this way: 556 voters 
polled for us, and [ paid 551.” The 
Attorney-General might, indeed, argue 
upon this, that his voters were all pure 
and honourable men, and then add, as a 
demonstrative proof, that they were paid 
Sl. a head. But, after such a case, was it 
not a mockery to make a preference of the 
10/. householders to the freemen? ‘The 
householders might not be as poor, and 
therefore not so directly exposed to temp- 
tation as the freemen , but still they might 
be as corrupt, having self-interested motives, 
although of a different kind, and requiring 
bribes, although of a much larger amount. 
There was one observation, in regard to 
the difference between the two qualifications, 
which in his opinion was well entitled to 
attention. They had Committees then 
sitting to consider the best means of pre- 
venting bribery and intimidation at elec- 
tions, and he thought they might take into 
consideration that, while both householders 
and freemen were exposed to bribery, they 
were not equally exposed to intimidation. 
The householder, if he displeased his land- 
lord, might be turned out of his House 
and thereby be deprived of his vote, while 
the freeman, if he displeased his employer, 
might certainly be deprived of his employ- 
ment, but could not be deprived of his 
vote, which attached to his person. There- 
fore the householder was not safe either 
against intimidation or bribery, whilst the 
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freemen, though exposed to the latter, was 
secure against the former. With regard 
to the operation of this unjust disqualifica- 
tion, he would rest that part of the question 
on the effect it would have upon the con- 
stituency of London. There were many 
individuals who in a year’s time would be 
qualified to exercise the privilege of voting, 
and by this Bill they would have snatched 
from them the right to which they might 
be anxiously looking forward. There 
were many persons whose rights were not 
only inchoate but complete—persons who 
had served the appointed time, and were 
waiting only to be formally enrolled. Look 
at the mariners engaged in the India and 
South American trade, and in the South- 
Sea fisheries. Was it just to men who had 
thus served out their time, and from whom 
the Common-law could not withhold the 
right, to deprive them of that right because 
they happened not to be enrolled before a 
certain period ?) This was a fair illustra- 
tion of the cases of hardship which this 
disqualifying provision would cause. But 
he would put the question on far higher 
grounds—on the injury to the constituency 
of the country, and the dissatisfaction of 
the public. There was a strong and growing 
feeling among the poorer classes that their 
rights were not by the Legislature properly 
attended to. For himself, he was sure 
that the House did not intentionally 
neglect their imterests, nor could it be 
fairly accused of any want of feeling for 
the humbler ranks of society ; but he was 
also sure that many things were done by 
that House which to the lower classes 
appeared, as against them, harsh and unjust. 
Such being their feeling, was it desirable 
to pass a sweeping enactment which de- 
prived the poorer classes of the important 
privilege now vested in them? These 
were the considerations on which he called 
upon the House to vote for a principle 
which was founded upon manifest justice 
and obvious expediency. The hon. Mem- 
ber concluded by moving the insertion 
of the following proviso :—“ Provided 
always, and be it enacted, that in every 
borough, whether the same be a county 
of itself or not, where the right to 
vote in the election of Members or a Mem- 
ber to serve in Parliament for such borough 
is, according to the laws now in force, 
enjoyed by persons entitled to vote in virtue 
of some Corporate right, nothing what- 
soever in this Act contained, shall in any- 
wise hinder or prevent any person or persons 
who now enjoy, or who hereafter, according 
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to the laws now in foree, might have 
acquired such Corporate right, from enjoy- 
ing or acquiring such Corporate right for 
the purpose of voting in such elections.” 

Colonel Sibthorpe supported the Motion. 
He could shew by the speeches of Earl 
Grey and Lord Althorp that it was in- 
tended by them to preserve in perpetuity 
the Parliamentary rights of the then free- 
men and their successors. He must allude 
to the grants of enormous Ecclesiastical pro- 
perty, which in the reign of Henry the 8th 
were made to the family of the noble Lord 
opposite. When he looked to those grants, 
and recollected that, by them, men originally 
of obscure and a humble walk in life had 
risen to the highest stations in the State, 
when he knew that to those grants the 
noble Lord himself was chiefly indebted 
for his present commanding station, and 
when he looked to those grants which had 
originally been made to humble individuals 
and which were now possessed by indivi- 
duals as humble—he meant the grants of 
freedom and the concomitant privileges— 
he could hardly bring himself to credit that 
a member of a family raised to wealth and 
eminence by the robbery of Ucclesiastical 
property could dare to propose the abolition 
of grants possessed by his less fortunate fel- 
low-subjects, and originally given for 
meritorious acts of service. Reasonable, 
indeed, would be the upbraidings of the 
rich by the poor if the poor man was thus 
to be robbed of his little grant by the rich 
man, who held his own grant in safety 
from all invasion, however less entitled to 
protection. He felt it his bounden duty to 
support the Amendment. 

Mr. Robinson said, the question appeared 
to him to be this—whether or not, for the 
purpose of improving the Municipal Cor- 
porations of the country, it was necessary to 
deprive of the Parliamentary franchise men 
in whom it was continued by the Reform 
Act? Such was the question, but he beg- 
ged to ask the noble Lord how it was, that 
in a Committee upon the Municipal Cors 
porations Bill they were discussing the pro- 
visions of the Reform Act? What had the 
present Bill to do with the Parliamentary 
franchise. On Motions for the vote by 
Ballot and Triennial Parliaments Ministers 
had invariably said, ‘“ We can agree to no 
new proposition, for this reason—the Re- 
form Act was final.” And yet the noble 
Lord advocated so extensive an alteration of 
the Reform Act as was contained in this 
Municipal Bill. In supporting the in- 
terests of the freemen he had no personal 
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interest to serve, the freemen in his town 
being uncorrupted, and having, without 
either bribe or intimidation, supported or 
opposed him. He was ready to grant that 
there was a class of freemen under the old 
system who were accessible to corruption ; 
but as that could not be the case under the 
new system, when the voter was obliged to 
exercise his franchise under the eyes of his 
fellow-townsmen, he submitted that the 
proposition of the noble Lord’s Bill was an 
unjust one. For his part he could not see 
any necessity for depriving the freemen of 
the Parliamentary franchise, and he called 
upon his Majesty’s Attorney-General, upon 
the noble Lord, and upon every Member 
of the King’s Government to explain to the 
House what it was that had caused the 
change which had taken place in their opin- 
ions in this respect since the passing of the 
Reform Act. In 1832, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, the noble Lord, and 
several other hon. Members opposite, who 
at that time held office under the Crown, 
were in favour of retaining the Parlia- 
mentary franchise, so far, at least, as the 
rights of freemen were concerned; and 
what was it, he should like to know, that 
had caused so extraordinary a change in 
their sentiments. Was it that they found 
it convenient at that time to make a com- 
promise to facilitate the passing of the Re- 
form Bill, which they intended to depart 
from the instant, he might almost say, that 
measure had become a law? He should 
like to know whether the noble Lord would 
now say, that the taking away a right, 
which he had not only guaranteed, but in- 
duced parties to believe was to be perma- 
nently secured to them, was either consist- 
ent, fitting, becoming, or even decent? 
How could the noble Lord defend anything 
so apparently destitute of all honesty as the 
conduct of the Government in the present 
instance seemed to be? They concealed 
their real intentions while they had an ob- 
ject to gain, but the moment they had got 
all they wanted, what did they do?—why, 
they turned round upon those who confided 
in them, and sought to take from freemen 
rights which they assured them should be 
protected and continued. Now, he must 
say, that he hoped, for the sake of pub- 
lic consistency, for the sake of the character 
of that House, for the sake of those men 
who had been thus deluded, that the Com- 
mittee would deal as tenderly with the pri- 
vileges of the poor as they would do where 
the rights of the superior classes were con- 
cerned, As to himself, he must say, that 
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the propositition of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Yarmouth 
should have his hearty support. 

Lord John Russell would not enter at 
length into the subject of the Amendment, 
having on a former occasion stated his rea- 
sons for refusing his assent to the proposi- 
tion. He would state drily and simply 
what he took to be the natural consequences 
of the plan, without any attempt at that 
kind of beautiful deelamation and_pre- 
tended sympathy for the mghts of the 
poor which had been to-night poured forth 
with a degree of gratuitous kindness as 
singular as it was unnecessary. ‘Those 
who thought that the poor did not possess 
sufficient influence in the election of Mem- 
bers of that House, should support the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Southwark 
(of which he was far from approving) for 
household suttrage, because then, with all 
the advantages of conferring the franchise 
upon the humbler classes, we should not 
have the constituencies so liable to bribery 
and corruption as when the right of voting 
was given to small and separate bodies of 
the poor. The hon. Member for Worces- 
ter asked “ Why interfere with the Parlia- 
mentary franchise in a Bill for Corporate 
Reform? His answer was, that they did 
not interfere with it by any such provision 
as the hon. Member supposed. Ministers 
brought in a Bill to establish good Muni- 
cipal Government, and with that view, in- 
stead of the rights of freedom now arising 
out of birth, apprenticeship, &c., they pro- 
posed to establish a new and different right, 
in consequence of which, after a certain 
time, freemen, according to the old system, 
would no longer exist, and there would be 
no persons so qualitied to exercise the pri- 
vilege which those freemen had enjoyed. 
There were three modes of adjusting the 
question—first, (that which had been 
adopted), by saying there should be one 
right of voting for corporate bodies under 
the present Bill, and another and a different 
right in conformity with another act, by 
which persons were qualified to vote for 
Members of Parliament. By adopting this 
method, we established a good body of elec- 
tors for corporate purposes, and also ob- 
tained a good body of voters for Members 
of Parliament. ‘There was another mode 
of proceeding on the principle, that the 
new burgesses created by the present Bill 
should also have a right of voting in elec- 
tions of Members of Parliament coneur- 
rently with the 10/. householders. He did 
not deny that this would be a logical and 
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consistent proposition, and his only way of 
mecting it would be by declaring that he 
did not think it would be advisable, as a 
matter of policy and expediency, to give the 
right of electing Members of Parliament to 
the new burgesses, which would be to merge 
the 10/. franchise in that right. Then 
came the proposition of the hon. and 
learned Member for Great Yarmouth, 
which was at variance with all notions of 
policy and simplicity. The hon, and learned 
Gentleman did not say that the new bur- 
gesses should elect Members of Parliament 
concurrently with the 10/. householders ; 
but he said that he would create and per- 
petuate a third body, singularly constructed 
and most anomalously retained, which in 
its nature and functions should be partly 
Municipal and partly Parliamentary, its 
Members not being persons in whose hands 
alone we could think it right to place the 
Parliamentary franchise, and whom by the 
present Bill we considered it necessary to 
deprive of the corporate franchise. 'These 
men were to enjoy corporate rights—why ? 
In order that they might vote for Members 
of Parliament. Nothing could be more 
anomalous than this proposition—nothing 
more mcousistent with general right and 
the principles of constitutional law ; but 
supposing the objection arising out of the 
anomalous nature of the proposition aban- 
doned, the question arose—was there any 
thing so peculiar in the nature of those 
bodies of freemen, or in the rights which 
they possessed, as to induee the House to 
retain and perpetuate them? He knew of 
nothing of the kind. If this had been sim- 
ply a question of altering the constituency 
fixed by the Reform Bill, though he 
thought the freemen as a body more liable 
to corruption than other classes of voters, he 
would have been for retaining them; but 
now that they were constructing a new 
corporate right, with a view to the better 
Government of towns, it was necessary to 
remodel the body. He supported ‘the 
Clause as it stood, which enacted nothing 
us respected elections of Members of Par- 
liament, and he must vote against any 
special provision on that subject, as being 
exceedingly unadvisable in the present Bill, 
and wholly unjustified by the dictates of 
public policy and expediency. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that the noble 
Lord having commenced his speech by 
promising to argue the question, not only 
briefly, but drily, he thought the noble 
Lord meant not to draw upon his imagina- 
tion, but to adhere to facts. However, 
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when he found the noble Lord asserting 
that this measure did not alter the Reform 
Act, and that it had nothing to do with 
the election of Members of Parliament, he 
thought the noble Lord was not proceed- 
ing quite so drily as he promised, but that 
he had drawn largely upon his fancy, and 
been guilty of as great a sophism as was ever 
committed. What he complained of was, 
that the noble Lord did not undertake to 
alter the Reform Act explicitly and avow- 
edly, as, if he believed it to require altera- 
tion, he ought to have done, but the noble 
Lord proceeded indirectly to effect his pur- 
pose. If the noble Lord believed that bribery 
existed generally among the lower class of 
freemen, and could support his opinion by 
proof, let him come forward, and on that 
ground manfully and avowedly deprive 
the freemen of their right of voting for 
members of Parliament. But the noble 
Lord did not take that course, though in 
the course which he pursued he covertly 
interfered with the provisions of an act 
which the country had been taught by 
the noble Lord himself to consider a final 
settlement. The noble Lord admitted 
that he did make use of that expression 
when he consented to “ perpetuate” the 
rights of the freemen, a phrase which 
dropped from the noble Lord in the un- 
suspecting candour of his nature. A fine 
notion of perpetuity! Since this final 
measure a period of three years had elapsed, 
and now the noble Lord came forward to 
destroy the right which he admitted he 
intended to perpetuate. Just see in what 
manner the right of freemen to vote for 
Members of Parliament was finally con- 
firmed by the Reform Bill. But first, in 
reference to the statement that this was a 
compromise, a step of submission taken to 
induce the Lords to agree to the measure, 
and one which therefore ought not to be 
persisted in; he must say that this was a 
bad, not to say dishonest, argument. If 
the House of Commons did procure the 
consent of the other House of Parliament 
to the Reform Bill by preserving the rights 
of freemen, to recede from that stipulation 
was not the way to procure the consent of 
the Lords a second time within three years. 
He knew that there was nothing in the 
Reform Act to fetter the Legislature, but 
he contended that it was the duty of the 
Government, if they ultimately intended 
to alter the right of voting possessed by 
freemen, to avow that they did not mean 
to “perpetuate” that privilege, but to 
propose an alteration in it on introducing 
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a bill for the regulation of Municipal Cor- 
porations. “ You did not take this course 
—you left the House of Lords, the country, 
and the entire body of freemen, under the 
impression that this was an acknowledge- 
ment and perpetuation of their right, which 
had received a new sanction and greater 
force from that Reform Act of which you 
boasted as the second charter of our liber- 
ties.” What were the expressions posted up 
in every village—* The Reform Bill, the 
whole bill, and nothing but the bill.” 
How was this announcement adhered to ? 
He had always prophesied at the moment 
when his friends professed their desire to 
accept the Reform Bill as our constitutional 
charter, and not only to accept, but abide 
by it, that any proposal for its modification 
was much more likely to come from the 
authors of the measure than from its op- 
ponents ; and that the first provision to be 
modified would be one supposed peculiarly 
to aflect the interests of the party in power. 
Look at the progress of the Reform Bill 
and its enactments as they regarded the 
privileges of the freemen. At first, the 
only right protected was that of freemen 
having an existing right to vote in elections 
of Members of Parliament at the passing 
of the Bill. The Bill, as amended, provided 
that the children of freemen living at 
that period, and apprentices who were then 
bound, should acquire and retain the right 
of voting during their lives. See how the 
bill went on, without any hostile attack on 
the original Clause, improving in this 


respect, as if by the growing goodwill of 


the Government towards the freemen, first 
admitting existing rights, and then includ- 
ing in its provisions inchoate rights. This 
was not all; the Bill was further altered in 
committee, the noble Lord exhibiting that 
degree of deference to the fair sex in the 
alteration which he feared both the noble 
Lord and himself might be charged with 
neglecting in consequence of their vote of to- 
night. In the third edition of the Reform 
Bill of 1831 the noble Lord gave the 
franchise to persons who might marry the 
widows or daughters of freemen. The 
Bill, thus amended, was sent up to the 
Lords by whom it was rejected on the 
second reading. A new Reform Bill was 


introduced by the noble Lord on the 12th 
of December, 1831, the first having been 
rejected in the House of Peers, as he before 
said, on the second reading, on the general 
principle, and not with any special refer- 
ence to its mode of dealing with the 
A clause was volunta- 


rights of freemen. 
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rily introduced in the new Bill on which 
the noble Lord congratulated himself ex- 
ceedingly. By this Clause the rights of 
freemen were preserved in_ perpetuity, 
subject to one or two exceptions, such as 
that no honorary freeman should have 
the right of voting, &c. The words of the 
Clause were as follow :-—“ That every 
person who would have been entitled to 
vote in the election of a Member or Mem- 
bers to serve in any future Parliament for 
any city or borough not included in the 
schedule marked (A) to this act annexed, 
either as a burgess or freeman, or in 
the city of London as a freeman and livery- 
man, if this Act had not been passed, shall 
be entitled to vote in such election, 
provided such person shall be duly register- 
ed according to the provisions hereinafter 
contained. Provided always, that no 
person who shall have been elected, made, 
or admitted a burgess or freeman since 
the Ist day of March, 1851, otherwise than 
in respect of birth or servitude, or who 
shall hereafter be elected, made, or admit- 
ted a burgess or freeman, otherwise than 
in respect of birth or servitude, shall be 
entitled to vote as such in any such clec- 
tion for any city or borough as aforesaid, 
or to be so registered as aforesaid ; provided 
also, that no person shall be so entitled as 
a burgess or freeman in respect of birth 
unless his right be originally derived from or 
through some person who was a burgess or 
freeman, or entitled to be admitted a burgess 
or freeman, previously to the Ist day of 
March in the year 1831, or from or through 
some person who since that time shall 
have become or shall hereafter become a 
burgess or freeman in respect of servitude.” 
Did not the whole of this proceeding—the 
gradual admission and extension of the 
privileges of freemen—nay, the very ex- 
ceptions and exclusions adopted, give an 
appearance of finality and permanence to 
the measure? If the arrangement had 
been merely temporary, why did the 
noble Lord except honorary freemen, or 
those who might acquire a right of free- 
dom subsequently to March Ist, 1831? Did 
not those exceptions show that the noble 
Lord intended the Bill to be a final 
measure, and that by connecting the right 
of voting with residence and registration 
he had taken security against bribery and 
corruption among non-resident freemen, 
who were thought most liable to suspicion, 
and who, having no local interest in 
boroughs where they did not live, made 
elections a sort of holyday, or prolonged 
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Saturnalia—a practice leading to indefinite 
expense, which it was thought right to 
limit? Did not the fact of these excep- 
tions and securities, he asked, prove that 
the arrangement finally proposed by the 
noble Lord was not meant as a temporary 
or provisional arrangement. These rights 
being so confirmed to the freeman by the 
Reform Act, it did tend to destroy all 
confidence in that “final settlement” 
when the House found the noble Lord 
proceeding, not by a direct and open attack 
but by sap and mine, to assail and take 
away privileges which had existed by 
long prescription, and which were con- 
firmed by the recent enactment of 1831. 
It shook his confidence in the permanency 
of our second charter when within three 
years, he saw so important a branch as this 
lopped off under the pretence of Municipal 
Reform. The noble Lord talked of hearing 
eloquent declamations and great pretensions 
of false sympathy for the rights of the poor 
on the Opposition side of the House. For 
his part he pretended to no false sympathy 
for the poor, and did not mean to offer any 
declamation in favour of extending the 
franchise to the humbler classes, for if 
it were proposed to enlarge the right of 
voting for Members of Parliament by 
taking in the municipal voters created 
under this Bill, he would oppose it. But 
let the noble Lord recollect that the House 
was not now inquiring on theoretical and 
speculative principles, as to what might 
constitute a good right of voting, but it 
was dealing with a franchise whichit found 
existing by long prescription, and solemnly 
confirmed by the noble Lord’s final mea- 
sure and conclusive settlement of the 
Reform Act. If therefore he now attempt- 
ed to continue that right, it did not arise 
from any desire to indulge in vain 
declamations about the privileges of the 
poor but from a wish to maintain that good 
faith which he thought pledged to the 
“perpetuation” of the franchise. If the 
House proceeded against the freemen on the 
ground of bribery and corruption, in jus- 
tice to those men it ought first to establish 
the existence of corruption before attempt - 
ing to punish them. It was not fair, on 
a general and vague presumption of bad 
repute, to destroy their rights. He admit- 
ted cases had been proved of freemen 
abusing their franchise and taking bribes, 
but if the argument built on that ground 
were good for destroying the rights of free- 
men, it was also good for destroying elective 
rights much more extensively. The case of 
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Stafford had been referred to, and if in that 
or any other instance it was proved that 
the practice of bribery was inveterate, and 
the voters irreclaimable, he would be wil- 
ling to punish them. But were no other 
parties liable to the charge of corruption 
except the freemen? Was it not notorious 
that the 10/. householders of the borough 
of Stafford were subject to the imputation 
of bribery? He could add another case in 
which proof of bribery was clearly brought 
home to the electors. He referred to the 
election at Liverpool in 1830. It might be 
said that in this case it was the freemen of 
Liverpool who were bribed. They were—but 
was the bribery confined tofreemen who were 
not also 10/. householders? and who bribed 
them? Here was the evidence of Mr. W. 
Miers, a merchant of Liverpool, who acted 
as president on Mr. Ewart’s side, assisted 
by Mr. Thornely and Mr. Harvey. ‘That 
gentleman stated, that he paid away large 
sums in bank-notes to voters—of what 
class?——poor freemen? no; but persons 
in respectable situations in life. The wit- 
ness gave the names and occupations of 
some of those parties. 50/, was the highest 
ptice paid for a vote—it was given to a 
retired brewer. A captain of militia re- 
ceived 30/. or 35/., witness was not sure 
which, but he recollected giving this voter 
a certain sum, and that, discontented with 
the amount, the captain returned and 
obliged him to give 10/. more. ‘Three bro- 
thers, named Howard, “ very respectable 
men,” got 101. a-piece. A ship-carpenter, 
with whom the witness frequently had 
dealings, and who was also “a respectable 
man,” got 12/., but he came early in the 
day. He was worth 8,000/. or 10,000/.— 
“a very respectable gentleman.” When 
asked whether the higher or lower class of 
voters received most in bribes, the witness 
replied that he thought the middling class 
got the most, because they kept off. Wit- 
ness could not specify the total expense of 
the contest of 1830 ; he did not know what 
other individuals might have paid, he could 
only say what he had disbursed himself, 
and he thought that about 34,000/. had 
passed through his hands. Now, he (Sir 
R. Peel) dared to say, that in the distribu- 
tion of this 34,000/. the lower class of 
voters did participate, but it was equally 
clear that the higher class, 10/. household- 
ers and persons occupying premises of con- 
siderably greater value, did also share in the 
bribery, and their crime was infinitely 
greater. Such cases as those of the man of 
substance who accepted 12/, and the caps 
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tain who came back for an additional 107. 
were of a much more aggravated nature 
than any corruption among the humbler 
voters. He had a right to say, without 
any attempt at eloquent declamation, that 
poverty was not in itself a conclusive proof 
of a disposition to be bribed, and therefore 
that you ought not to act on a general 
assumption of the guilt of the humbler 
class of voters, but should have proofs of 
corruption before you inflicted upon them 
such a penalty as the present. Onc 
word as to the general principle: he said 
at once and explicitly, that he was averse 
to extending the clective franchise, on 
the ground stated on the other side of 
the house, because to introduce constant 
changes in the franchise and mode of elect- 
ing members of Parliament, was to unset- 
tle the minds of the people for no good 
end. On that ground Lord Althorp re- 
fused to vote for the ballot when the ques- 
tion was brought forward by the hon, 
Member for London. The noble Lord said 
he had been a party to what he considered 
a great constitutional settlement, which 
had not as yet been sufficiently tried, and 
that on that ground, although his opinion 
was in favour of the ballot, and had been 
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so expressed, he felt bound to reject the 
proposition, because the Reform Bill had 
not received a fair trial. If that was a 
good argument against the introduction of | 
the ballot, how much more strongly could | 
it be urged against any alteration in the | 
elective franchise. Now a word as to! 
the general policy of the measure. He | 
would not consent to make the electoral | 
franchise co-extensive with the burgess | 
franchise ; but finding the electoral fran- | 
chise of ‘freemen in existence, he would } 
maintain it because, for one reason, he | 
thought it an advantage not to have one | 
uniform dead level of “franchise prevailing | 
throughout the country. He would not | 
extend the electoral franchise of freemen 
beyond its present limits ; indeed, he would 
willingly admit that he did not think the 
franchise good in itself, or that, arguing 
a priori, he would propose to establish it 
for the first time; but finding it established 
and confirmed under the Reform Act, he 
would not consent to abolish it. Nor did 
he hesitate to avow, notwithstanding the 
taunts which the noble Lord had thought 
it becoming to indulge in, that he was not 
sorry to see some modified connexion be- 
tween the working classes and the consti- 
tution of the House of Commons. He was 
not sorry to see those who did not happen 
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to be householders possess to a certain ex- 
tent a voice in the choice of representa- 
tives. He was not indisposed to think 
that the right of voting acquired by per- 
sons who served an apprenticeship of seven 
years was equally entitled to protection 
with that which a man acquired by living 
three years in a town and paying the 
burgh rates. As if, however, to aggravate 
the disappointment and mortification of the 
freemen, the old franchise was destroyed 
by the same Act which created the new 
one. The noble Lord was not content with 
the 10/. franchise in this new Act. He 
assumed that that qualification was not 
necessary for the exercise of the municipal 
franchise. Under the provisions of the Bill 
a person who had no connexion with a 
borough, whose rates might be paid by his 
landlord, who might live in a different part 
of the country, Was assume <d to have such 
an interest in the municipal government of 
the town as entitled bim to vote for Mem- 
bers of the Council, whilst it was held that 
a person who had acquired his freedom by 
servitude could have no such interest. It 
appeared to him that a servitude for the 


period of seven years was as good a test of 


character as a residence of three years in a 
town, and as the capital of a man in that 
condition of life consisted not in money, 
but in acquired skill, it supplied also, he 
thought, as good a test of solvency as the 
payment of rates for three years. He dis- 
regarded the anomaly of having the Parlia- 
mentary franchise diflerent from the corpo- 
rate franchise ; but at all events, the noble 
Lord was not entitled to urge that asa 
reason for passing the present Clause, be- 
cause he himself had created it. On the 
grounds which he had stated, wishing to 
preserve the existing moditied connexion 
between the working classes and that 
House, being at the same time prepared to 
punish the freemen if a case of guilt could 
be established against them ; but above all, 
because Parliament and the country had 
been taught to believe that the Reform Bill 
was a final settlement of a great constitu- 
tional question, he could not consent to 
make the important alteration which the 
noble Lord proposed, and therefore he 
would give his vote against the mutilation 
of the Reform Act. 

Captain Grantley Berkely felt it would 
be presumptuous in him to detain the House 
after the eloquent address of the right hon. 
Baronet ; but as he had been alluded to he 
would take the liberty of saying a few 
words in favour of those by whom he was 
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returned. Until some case had been made 
out against them he did not think it fair 
to deprive the freemen of a right which 
they had so long enjoyed, and which had 
been so recently confirmed to them by the 
Reform Act. Expediency had been made 
the argument; but in the Irish Church 
Bill, though the same principle of expe- 
diency was acknowledged, they only pro- 
ceeded to the extent of equalising the duties 
to be performed. Now, they had no more 
right on the plea of expediency to meddle 
with the rights of freemen than they had 
to interfere with those of the clergy. It 
was made a matter of complaint that free- 
men were easily bribed, and that they were 
instruments in the hands of corporate 
bodies for political purposes. Now, it was 
not the poor freemen but the gentry of the 
surrounding districts who were available 
as political partisans. For himself he was 
consistent in his conduct as regarded both 
Bills, for in the discussion on both he had 
advocated the rights of freemen, and he had 
since seen no reason to alter his opinions. 
Mr. Arthur Trevor then rose amidst 
loud cries of “ Question,” frequently re- 
peated. The hon. Gentleman assured the 
House that he was not to be put down by 
clamour, and proceeded to say, that he 
could not congratulate the noble Lord 
(Lord John Russell) on his answer to the 
able speech of the hon. Member for Yar- 
mouth. It would go forth to the country 
that the reason for declaring the preserva- 
tion of the rights of freemen in perpetuity 
by the Reform Bill was for the purpose of 
facilitating the passing of that Billin another 
place. This certainly could not be looked 
upon as a fair and statesmanlike reason for 
such a proceeding. The Attorney-General 
said that the freemen were three-fourths of 
their time in gaol. There was a period 
when the hon. and learned Gentleman 
would have hesitated before he made such 
an assertion on the hustings at Stafford. 
He appealed to his gallant Friend below 
him, to whom he had succeeded in the 
representation of Durham, to say whether 
he had not found the freemen of that place 
steady and true to principle, and whether 
he had ever given them a bribe? If, as 
the Attorney-General had said, the free- 
men were three-fourths of their time in 
gaol, were they the instruments which a 
Government should make use of to obtain 
a political object? And when that object 
was effected, was it fair to endeavour to 
get rid of the instrument—-not by open, 
constitutional, and statesmanlike means, 
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but by a side wind, disgraceful to a British 
Minister? He knew enough of public 
men not to be much surprised at their pro- 
ceedings, but he confessed he was not pre- 
pared to find a Government professing to 
defend the civil rights of the community 
proceeding with a measure more arbitrary, 
more unjust, and more uncalled for than 
any other in Parliamentary annals. Why 
not, as the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for Tamworth suggested—why not, if they 
deemed the Reform bill defective, openly 
and fairly propose a measure of amendment, 
and not thus come in with a side wind at 
once unstatesmanlike and unmanly. How 
could a Government which proceeded thus 
hope to conciliate the good opinion of the 
country? If the public sanctioned this 
gross breach of faith, England must be 
much altered. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson said, that since the 
question was last debated he had heard no 
new arguments adduced against the propo- 
sition contained in the Resolution before 
the Committee, for although the right hon. 
Baronet, the Member for Tamworth, had 
that night come into the field he must own 
that there was nothing in his speech. The 
right hon. Baronet had accused his noble 
Friend the Member for Stroud, with having 
dealt in sophistry; but the right hon. 
Baronet himself had, in his (Mr. Thom- 
son’s) opinion, proved himself a master of 
that art. The right hon. Baronet had 
carefully abstained from touching upon the 
real merits of the case. In the course of 
his speech the right hon. Baronet dwelt 
much upon what he considered to be the 
sanction which the Reform Act gave to the 
rights of the freemen ; but upon that point 
it was unnecessary for him to interfere 
with the right hon. Baronet. He said it 
was unnecessary to do so, because if he 
were to concede the right hon. Baronct’s 
argument to the full extent, upon that 
point it did not touch the case. The right 
hon. Baronet consumed a considerable por- 
tion of time in discussing the question 
whether freemen had exercised their privi- 
leges honourably or otherwise—whether or 
not they had been exposed to open corrup- 
tion. In his view of the case, even if he 
were inclined to concur in the right hon. 
Baronct’s opinion in that respect, it would 
not bear upon the point under considera- 
tion. Upon both the points, however, to 
which he had adverted, he differed from 
the right hon. Baronet. He thought that 
Parliament was at liberty to remedy defects 
in the Reform Act. He thought it was at 
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liberty to impose penalties where penalties 
were required. But he denied that the 
Clause imposed any penalty. The case stood 
upon other grounds altogether, and if the 
right hon. Baronet were right upon those 
points, that would have nothing to do with 
the real merits of the case. The right hon. 
Baronet touched but lightly upon what he 
called the general policy of the proposition, 
and said in effect that the Government 
was depriving the freemen of their rights 
by a side wind. He would tell the right 
hon. Baronet that if the Amendment were 
carried, it would establish a new right of 
voting, and one hitherto unknown. — F’ree- 
men had hitherto voted under their corpo- 
rate rights ; they enjoyed the elective fran- 
chise in common with all other corporate 
rights. The Bill before the Committee 
proposed to destroy existing corporate rights 
and to create new ones in their place, and 
the right hon. Baronet’s proposition was 
this, that the persons who by the Bill were 
declared to be unfit to vote for Common- 
councillors should have the privilege of 
voting for Members of Parliament, which 
was left to them by the Reform Act, in 
consequence of their being possessed of cor- 
porate rights, of which the present Bill 
would deprive them. There was absurdity 
on the face of such a proposition. Suppose 
the proposition were a new one, would the 
House, if called upon to do so, declare that 
persons whom it considered unfit to vote 
for the election of Mayors and Common- 
councilmen, or to have any influence in 
the direction of the local affairs of their 
respective boroughs, should nevertheless 
exercise the higher privilege of voting for 
Members of Parliament? The right hon. 
Baronet felt the difficulty of this part of 
the question, when he said that if the 
thing were to be done now for the first 
time he would not establish such a right of 
voting as that which freemen possessed. 
The right hon. Baronet said that he would 
maintain the right because he found it 
existing; but it was not existing, and in 
fact a new class of voters would be created 
if the Amendment should be adopted. For 
the reasons which he had stated he would 
vote in favour of the original Clause. 

Lord Francis Egerton said, that as he 
had not hitherto expressed his opinion on 
this subject, he would take the liberty of 
following the right hon. Gentleman. He 
had no hesitation in saying that the noble 
Lord’s speech was a train of sophistry which 
was utterly unworthy of any leader of a 
party in that House. He held this opin- 
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ion, and he must also say, that he had found 
but little relief in the speech of his right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Poulett Thomson), the 
only member of the Government who had 
thought proper to support the noble Lord. 
He would not stop to ask the question, 
whether this was a deprivation of the privi- 
leges of a certain portion of his Majesty’s 
subjects, and whether this came under the 
same category as giving a new right to 
another portion of the people. The noble 
Lord mixed up the two questions together. 
He was glad that the noble Lord had not 
pursued the course of obloquy which was 
pursued by the Attorney-General on a 
former occasion. The noble Lord said 
that he was only pursuing the course which 
the exigency of the case required. The 
vehicle, however, which he was driving, 
must necessarily go over the heads of the 
freemen. The hon. and learned Attorney- 
General had said that the freemen were 
unworthy to exercise the franchise, and yet 
the noble Lord had preserved to them that 
right under the Reform Bill. They were 
now to be deprived of the right of voting 
in Corporations, although that was a less 
valuable right than that for Members of 
Parliament. He could not conceive what 
difficulty or anomaly would occur if they 
preserved the municipal rights to those 
persons who exercised the franchise under 
the Reform Bill. He was not a Member 
of the House when the Reform Bill was 
under discussion, and therefore could not 
be fully aware of all the circumstances 
attending it; but at the time he did not 
agree with his right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Tamworth, that the authors of that 
measure would soon find it necessary to 
alter it. When the Reform Bull was first 
introduced, his noble Friend (Lord John 
Russell) said that it went to the extent 
that he was prepared to concede, and that 
so far he would go, and no farther. They 
now saw, however, that Members of the 
Government who had introduced the Re- 
form Bill were determined by a side wind 
to destroy privileges they had formerly 
pledged themselves to preserve. He thought 
that it would be a gross violation of con- 
sistency if the House and the Government 
did not maintain the rights of freemen. 
Mr. Ward observed that the monotony 
of the argument resorted to on the other 
side of the House was exceedingly singular. 
He regretted the necessity for interfering 
with the rights of any class of freemen, but 
he was afraid that the necessity for so 
doing did exist in the present case. Let 
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hon. Members refer to the Reports on the 
Corporations of Ipswich, of Norwich, of 
Cambridge, and others, which he had not 
time to enumerate, and they would find 
there the most convincing arguments to 
induce them to discontinue the use of the 
elective franchise to a certain class of free- 
men, who it was proved had suffered gross 
demoralization through its exercise. He 
would ask whether hon. Members had 
read the Reports he referred to, and if so, 
whether they did not consider this bearing ? 
[“ No!”] “ But I do,” continued the hon. 
Member. He maintained that those Re- 
ports exhibited a most complete system of 
corruption and demoralization. But that 
was not the only argument. They were 
not to take away their franchise without 
giving something in exchange. He main- 
tained that expediency was the only thing 
they had todo with. It was upon that 
principle that the 40s. frecholders of Ire- 
land had been disfranchised by the Emanci- 
pation Act. 

Mr. Hughes Hughes rose amidst violent 
expressions of impatience. We understood 
him to refer, first, to the case of Ipswich, 
in which he maintained that, so far from a 
gross system of demoralisation having ex- 
isted, only six cases of corruption had been 
proved before the late Committee. The 
inconsistency of hon. Members opposite was 
not confined to isolated instances. Many 
of those hon. Gentlemen came into the 
House upon their reputation for liberal 
opinions, and their avowals in favour of 
Universal Suffrage; yet those were the 
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very Gentlemen who now came forward to | 


disfranchise a large part of the constituency 
which already existed. He would now 
refer to the title of the Bill. What was it 
but “for the better regulation of Municipal 
Corporations ;”’ that said not a word of the 
robbery of franchise. Then let them look 
at the preamble, it only provided for the 
local government of the Corporations, no. 
thing was said in that about the wholesale 
annihilation of freemen’s rights, which, in 


the city of Oxford, for instance, would | 


reduce one-half of the freemen 
stituency. 

Mr. Poulter observed, that the hon. 
Member for Oxford was the last person in 
the House who should have so strongly 
advocated the preservation of the rights of 
the freemen ; because it did so happen that 
the evidence in the Report found that the 
corruption in that city, on the occasion both 
of the municipal as well as Parliamentary 
elections, was more flagrant than in any 
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other place in the kingdom. It appeared 
by that evidence, that on every such elec 
tion the deputy town-clerk gave a regular 
order to open forty-three public-houses— 
that a certain sum was allotted to each— 
that the whole amount so spent was after- 
wards defrayed by the successful candi- 
dates. The labourer in such cases ceased 
to work. The amount of his small means 
went in aid of the general treat, and his 
wife and family were left to the parish. 
When it was considered that this process 
was repeated at no less than five elections 
of the civic officers annually, besides the 
Parliamentary and other elections, it would 
at once be seen how large a portion of the 
year was devoted to immorality and de- 
bauchery, and how large a portion of the 
voters were assigned to the purposes of 
corruption. It was therefore most singu- 
lar, indeed, that the hon. Member for 
Oxford should appeal to the purity of his 
constituents. He could not conceive that 
the provisions of the Reform Bill ever 
meant to bind the Legislature against any 
mode of Corporate Reform which it should 
thereafter think best for the national inter- 
ests. It was by no means clear that the 
best mode of that reform would not have 
been to do away with Corporations alto. 
gether, and to adopt an entirely different 
plan of local government. Now, in this 
event, the class of freemen must have 
ceased altogether. The Legislature has 
not proceeded in this way. But it has ins 
troduced a totally new kind of machinery, 
and one wholly inconsistent with the old. 
Then is it not a refinement, is it not a 
sophistry, to contend that you are bound 
to keep up the old machinery with the new, 
to unite the living with the dead? He cons 
tended that no appeal could be made to the 
institution of charters—he admired that 
institution as popular and national; but 
not its perversion. But for this the pre- 
sent measure would have been unnecessary. 
The charters never contemplated the crea- 
tion of such aclass as modern freemen. 
The House had made a great though very 
proper concession as to the rights of pro 
perty. But this concession had not been 
made to the intention of the original 
grantors, but to long and ancient usage 
under the practice of our general laws. 
There was a wide distinction between be- 
neficial rights of property, and the political 
franchise. It was quite true, that in some 
cases, as at Liverpool and Stafford, persons 
in considerable stations had been guilty of 
corruption. But was it not the grand truth 
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that the greatest instances of corruption had 
occurred amongst the class whose rights 
were now sought to be preserved. Where 
charitable funds had been grossly perverted ; 
where jurymen had been found to be cor- 
rupt ; where immorality had most prevailed, 
had not these evils been chiefly found 
among the freemen. On all these accounts 
he was decidedly adverse to the preservation 
of these rights. 

The Committee divided on the original 
Clause: Ayes 262; Noes 234—Majority 
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Acheson, Lord 
Adam, Admiral 
Aglionby, H. A. 
Ainsworth, P. 
Alston Rowland 
Angerstein, J. 
Astley, Sir J. 
Attwood, T. 
Baldwin, Dr. 
Bagshaw, J. 
Baines, E. 
Bainbridge, E. T. 
Bannerman, Alex. 
Barclay, D. 
Barham, John 
Baring, F. T. 
Barnard, Edward G. 
Barron, W. 

Barry, S. 
Beauclerk, Major 
Bellew, Sir P. 
Bellew, R. 
Biddulph, Robert 
Bish, T. 
Blackburne, John 
Blake, Martin Jos. 
Blamire, W, 
Blount Sir C. 
Bodkin, J. J. 
Bowes, John 
Bowring, Dr. 
Brabazon, Sir W. J. 
Brady, D.C. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Brodie, W. B. 
Browne, D. 
Brotherton, J. 
Buckingham, J. S. 
Buller, E. 

Buller, Charles 
Burdett, Sir F, 
Burdon, W. 
Burton, H. 

Butler, hon. Pierce 
Byng, George 
Byng, Hon. G. 
Campbell, W. F. 
Campbell, Sir J. 
Carter, J. B. 
Cavendish, Hon, C. C. 


Callaghan, D. 
Cayley, E. P. 
Chalmers, P. 
Chapman, M. L. 
Chichester, J. P. B. 
Clay, W. 

Clements, Viscount 
Clive EF. B. 
Cockerell, Sir C. Bt. 
Codrington, Sir FE. 
Colborne, N. W. R. 
Cookes, T. H. 
Cowper, Hon. W. F. 
Crawford, W. 
Crawford, W. S. 
Crawley, P. 
Crompton, S. 
Curteis, H. B. 
Dalmeny, Lord 
Denison, J. E. 
Denison, W. 
Denistoun, A. 
Divett, E. 

Dobbin, L. 
Dunlop, C. 
Dunlop, J 

Donkin, Sir R. S. 
Duncombe, T. S. 
Dundas, Hon. J. 
Dundas, Hon. T. 
Dykes, F. L. B. 
Ebrington, Viscount 
Edwards, Colonel J. 
Elphinstone, H. 
Ftwall, R. 

Euston, Lord 
Evans, G. 

Ewart, Wm. 
Fazakerley, J. N. 
Fergus, John 
Ferguson, R. 


Ferguson, Sir R. C. 


Fergusson, Right Hon. 
t. C 


Fielden, J. 

Finn, W. F. 
Fitzgibbon, Hon. R. 
Fitzroy, Lord C. 
Vitzsimon, C. 
Fitzsimon, N. 








Folkes, Sir W. J. H.B. 
Fort, J. 
French, F. 
Gaskell, Daniel 
Gillon, W. D. 
Gisborne, I’. 
Gordon, R. 
Goring, H. D. 
Grattan, J. 
Grattan, HH. 
Grey, Sir G. 
Grosvenor, Lord lh. 
Grote, G. 
Guest, J. J. 
Gully, J. 
Hall, Benjamin 
Hallyburton, Iion. D. 
Harland, W. C. 
Ifarvey, D. W. 
Hay, Colonel L. 
Ilawes, B. 
Ilawkins, J. H. 
Heathcoat, John 
Heathcote, R. E. 
Hleneage, Edward 
Hindley, C. 
Hobhouse, Right Hn. 
Sir J. 
Hodges, T. L. 
lodges, T. 
Holland, FE. 
Hoskins, K. 
Howard, Philip H. 
Howick, Viscount 
Hume, J. 
Humphrey, J. 
Hurst, R. H. 
IIutt, W. 
Jephson, C. D. O. 
Jones, T. 
Kerry, Earl of 
T.abouchere, Henry 
Leader, J. T. 
Lefevre, C. S. 
Lemon, Sir C. 
Lister, E. C. 
Loch, J. 
Long, W. 
Lushington, Dr. 
Lushington, C. 
Lynch, A. H. 
Mackenzie, J. S. 
M‘Leod, R. 
Macnamara, Major 
M‘Cance, J. 
M ‘Taggart, J. 
Maher, J. 
Mangles, James 
Marjoribanks, Stuart 
Marshall, W. 
Marsland, H. 
Martin, J. B. 
Maule, Hon. F. 
Methuen, P. 
Milton, Lord 
Molesworth, Sir W 
Morpeth, Viscount 
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Mosley, Sir O. 
Murray, J. A. 
Morrison, J. 
O’Brien, W.S. 
O’Brien, C. 
O'Connor, Don 
O'Connell, D. 
©’Connell, M. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
©’Connell, J. 
O'Connell, M. 

O’ Ferrall, R. M. 
Oliphant, L. 

Ord, W. H. 
O’Loghlen, M. 
Palmer, General 
Parker, J. 
Palmerston, Viscount 
Parnell, Sir H. 
Parrott, J. 
Pattison, J. 

Pease, J. 

Pechell, Captain 
Pelham, Hon. C. A. 
Pendarves, E, W. 
Perrin, L. 

Philips, M. 
Pinney, W. 
Ponsonby, Hon, W. 
Ponsonby, Hon. J. 
Potter, R. 
Poulter, J. S. 
Power, P. 

Price, Sir R. 
Pryme, G. 
Ramsbottom, J. 
Rice, Right Hon. TS, 
Rippon, C. 
Robarts, A. W, 
Roche, W. 
Roebuck, J. A. 
Rolfe, Sir R. M. 
Ronayne, D. 
Rundle, J. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, Lord C. F 
Russell, Lord 
Raphael, A. 
Ruthven, E. 
Ruthven, E. S. 
Sanford, E. A. 
Scholefield, J. 
Scrope, G. P. 
Seale, Colonel 
Seymour, Lord 
Sharpe, General M. 
Sheil, R. L. 
Simeon, Sir R. 
Smith, B. 

Smith, R. V. 
Spiers, A. 

Spiers, A. G, 
Steuart, R. 

Strutt, Ed. 

Stuart, Lord D. 
Stuart, Lord J. 
Talbot, C. R. M, 
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Talbot, J. E1. 

Tancred, W. H. 

Thomson, Right Hon. 
C..P. 

Thompson C, Beilby 

Thornley, T. 

Tooke, W. 

Townley, R. G. 

Tracy, C. HH. 

Trelawney, Sir W. 

Troubridge, Sir T. 

Tulke, C. A. 

Turner, W. 

Tynte, J. K. K. 

Villiers, C. 

Vivian, Major G. 

Vivian, J. H. 

Vigors, N. A. 
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Wallace, R 
Warburton, HH. 
Wason, R. 
Wemyss, Captain 


Westenra, Hon. H.R. 
Westenra, Hon.Col.J. 


Whalley, Sir S. 
Wilde, Sergeant 
Wilks, J. 
Williams, W. A. 
Williamson, Sir I. 
Winnington, H. J. 
Wood, M. 
Wood, C. 
Wrottesley, Sir J. 
Wyse, T. 

TELLER. 
Stanley, E. J. 


List of the Nors. 


Agnew, Sir A. 
Alford, Lord 
Alsager, Captain 
Arbuthnot, Hon. I. 
Archdall, M. 
Ashley, Lord 
Ashley, Lon. H. 
Bailey, J. 

Balfour, T. 
Barclay, C. 
Baring, H. 
Baring, T. 

Baring, F. 

Baring, W. B. 
Barneby, J. 

Beckett, Sir J. 

Bell, M. 

Bentinck, Lord G, 
Beresford, Sir J. 
Berkeley, Hon. F. 
Berkeley, C. 
Berkeley, G. 

Bethell, R. 
Blackburne, J. I. 
Blackstone, W. 8S. 
Boldero, Capt. H. G. 
Bolling, W. 
Bonhan, F. R. 
Borthwick, P. 
Bradshaw, J. 
Bramston, J. 
Brownrigg, J. S. 
Bruce, Lord E. 
Brudenell, Lord 
Bruen, F. 

Buller, Sir J. 
Calcraft, J. 
Campbell, Sir H. H. 
Canning, Sir S. 
Castlereagh, Viscount 
Chandos, Marquess of, 
Chapman, A. 
Charlton, L. 
Chetwynd, Captain 
Chichester, A. 
Clive, Viscount 


Clive, Hon. R. TT. 
Codrington, C. W. 
Cole, Lord 

Cole, Hon. A. 
Compton, II. C. 
Chisholm, A. 
Conyngham, Lord A. 
Cooper, E. J. 

Coote, Sir P. 
Corbett, T. 


Corry, Hon. H. T. L. 


Crewe, Sir G. 
Dalbiac, Sir C. 
Damer, Hon. D. 
Dare, R. W. H. 
Darlington, Earl of 
Davenport, J. 

Dick, Quintin 
Dowdeswell, William 
Duffield, T. 
Dugdale, W. 
Duncombe, Hon. W. 


Duncombe,CaptainA. 


Durhan, Sir P. C, 
Eastnor, Lord 
Eaton, R. J. 
Egerton, Lord F, 
Egerton, Sir F. 
Egerton, W. T. 
Elley, Sir J. 
Elwes, J. 
Fancourt, Major 
Fector, J. M. 
Ferguson, Captain 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Finch, G. 
Fleming, J. 
Foley, E. T. 
Follett, Sir W. 
Forbes, W. 
Forrester, Hon. C. 
Fremantle, Sir T. 
Freshtield, J. W. 
Gaskell, J. Milnes 
Gladstone, P. 
Gladstone, W. E. 
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Glynne, Sir S. 
Goodricke, Sir F. 
Gordon, Hon. W: 
Gore, W. G. 


Goulburn, Rt. Hn. i. 


Graham, Sir J. 
Gresley, Sir R. 
Greville, Sir C. 
Grimston, Viscount 
Grimstone, Hon, E. 
Halford, H. 
H{amilton, Lord C. 
Hanmer, Colonel 
Ilarcourt, G. V. 
Hardinge, Sir I. 
Hardy, J. 

Hawkes, T. 

Hayes, Sir E. 
Henniker, Lord 


Herbert, Rt. Hn. J.C. 
Herries, Rt. Wn. J.C. 


Hogg, J. W. 
Hope, Hlon. J. 
Hope, H. T. 
Hotham, Lord 
Hlouldsworth, T. 
Hoy, J. B. 
flughes, HH. 
Inglis, Sir R. UH. 
Irton, S. 
Jackson, J. D. 
Jermyn, Earl 
Johnstone, J. H. 
Jones, W. 
Kearsley, J. EI. 
Kerrison, Sir E. 
Kirk, P. 
Knightley, Sir C. 
Lawson, A. 
Lefroy, Rt. Hon. T. 
Law, Hon. C. E. 


Lushington, Rt. Hn.S. 


Lennard, T. B. 
Lennox, Lord G. 
Lewis, W. 
Lewis, D. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Lowther, Lord 
Lowther, Hon. H. 
Lowther, J. I. 
Lucas, E. 
Longfield, R. 
Mackinnon, W. A. 
Maclean, D. 
Mahon, Lord 
Marsland, T. 
Maxwell, H. 
Maxwell, J. 
Meynell, I. 
Miles, P. J. 
Miles, W. 
Miller, W. II. 
Moreton, A. 
Mordaunt, Sir J. 
Neeld, J. 
Nicholl, J. 
Norreys, Lord 
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Ossulston, Lord 
Owen, Sir J. 
Palmer, R. 
Parker, M. E. N. 
Patten, J. W. 
Peel, Sir Robert 
Peel, E. 

Peel; Colonel J. 
Pemberton, T. 
Perceval, Colonel 
Pigott, R. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Pollen, Sir J. 
Pollington, Viscount 
Praed, W. M, 
Praed, J. B. 
Price, 8. G. 

Price, R. 

Pringle, A. 

Pusey, P. 
Plunkett, Hon. R . 
Reid, Sir J. 

Rae, Sir W. 
Richards, J. 
Ridley, Sir M. W. 
Robinson, G. R. 
Ross, C. 
Rushbrooke, R. 
Russell, E. 

Ryle, J. 
Saunderson, R. 
Sandon, Viscount 
Scarlett, Sir J. 
Scott, Sir E. D. 
Scourfield, W. H. 
Sibthorp, Colonel 
Sinclair, G. 
Smith, A. 

Smyth, Sir G. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Somerset, Lord EF. 
Stormont, Viscount 
Sturt, H. 
Tennent, J. FE. 
Thomas, Colonel 
Thompson, W, 
Thompson, Colonel P. 
Tollemache, IIn. A.G. 
Trench, Sir F. 
Trevor, Hon. A. 
Trevor, Hon. R. 
Twiss, H. 

Tyrell, Sir J. 
Vere, Sir E. 
Verner, Colonel 
Vernon, G. H. V. 
Vesey, Hon. T. 
Vyvyan, Sir R. 
Wakley, T. 

Wall, C. B. 
Walpole, Lord 
Welby, G. E. 
Weyland, Major 
Whitmore, T. E. 
Williams, W. 
Williams, R. 
Williams, T. P, 
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Wodehouse, FE. 
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Young, J. 


Wood, T. Young, G. 
Wortley, Hon. J. Young, Sir W. 
Wyndham, W. rELLER. 
Wynn, Sir W. Sir G. Clerke. 


Wynn, Right Lon. ¢ 

Mr. John G. Ponsonby moved, 
suant to notice, a proviso, “ that 
children of all freemen born before the 


pur- 
the 
5th 


ae 
ans 


of June, 1835, and also all apprentices in 
boroughs, shall have and enjoy all the 
rights and privileges to which they pas | 


have been entitled but for this Bill, exce ) 


ing the right to vote for Members of Ph 
liament.”. The few observations of the 


hon. Member in support of his motion, wer 
inaudible in the gallery. 

Lord John Russell opposed the Amc nd- 
ment, on the same grounds he had 
opposed the previous Amendment of Myr. 
Praed. 

Mr. Philip Howard rose to second the 
Amendment just moved by his hon. Friend, 
the Member for Derby. In doing so, he 
was desirous to state the grounds which 
urged him to take that course. Believing 
the elective franchise to be a trust which 
might be granted or revoked by the Legis- 
lature, and that the extension of the fran- 


as 


{Jury 


| 
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z 
16} 


talked of not going out his way 


! . . . . 

| favour the class of freemen, in order to be 

| true to his own doctrine he ought to agree 
? 7 . 7 Kiet . 

} to the amendment proposed, the effcet of 


which would be, to confine the measure 
stri letly within its own limits, instead of 
A Pee ry. ce parcure from its objects, in 
; an ick upon the rights of the trecmen. 
The noble Lord, | articular provisi 
he noble Lor Vv this perticuiar provision 
of his Bill, went out of his way to mike 


ony 
etki 


,” EY ° . 
Hh. This had 


tl at he need not aval 


! .° . ' . ’ 
aitcration m the Reform bi 


7 
been so fully ros d, 


vo over the ground. ‘Lhe class of appren- 
tices had inchoate rights, which, he con- 
ma 1, t! i Hou \ bound to pe 
Lilt phold d h Cure lv ] K | th 
his noble Fric Ithoneh he had atived 
the previous mmendment of the hou. Mem- 
ber for Yirmouth. would AC edk to thre 
alteration proposed by one of his own sun 
| porters. 
Lord John Russell maintained that the 
| interference with the privileges of freemen 


| 


chise to freemen in perpetuity, could not | 


be reconciled with enlarged principles of 
legislation, he had opposed the motion of 


the hon. Member for Yarmouth. The free- 
men now voted as corporators. At the 
same time, it was very desirable in a popu- 


to by his noble Friend 
; 
just sat down, was strictly in accordance 


with the principles of the Municipal Re- 


referred 


form Bill. The Clause in question was 
necessary to secure the due working of 
that measure, and it could not recone 


said with justice, that an insertion was a 
| departure from the principle of it. 
Mr. Aehonhy said, that he con not 
allow his hon. Friends on that side of th 
louse, nor the noble Lord on the othe 
Lona § Sandon) to stand alone before the 


| I 
( 


lar measure like the present, to avoid even | 


the appearance of needless severity. 
persons who had entered on their appren- 
ticeship had, in many instances, paid a 


Those | 
' that the’class to whom this Clause 


| possessed any 


valuable compensation, and looked forward | 


with eagerness to the distinction which the 
elective franchise conferred. They had 
contributed their labour, which is a poor 
man’s capital. It would be difficult to 
draw a broad line of distinction between 
them and the freemen by 
participate in the franchise ; although he 
admitted their claims were not quite so 
strong as that of the apprentice. The 
attainment of a uniform system would not 
be very long delayed by the 
amendment, whilst anything like an inter- 
ference with a vested right would 
avoided. 

Lord Sandon looked upon the Clause in 
the Bill to which these amendments 
ferred as ananomaly. It was not 
tent with cither the principle or general 
and when, there- 
the noble Lord (Lord John Russell) 
XXIX, {fri} 


be 


re- 
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provisions of the Bull; 
fore, 


VOL 


birth about to | 


proposed 
1} 


country as champions of freemen’s rights 
and privileges. Let them but show him 
reterre d, 
rights, anv rights that 
the fit of t} 
such rights were 
would be quite 
their defence, 
the nobl 
however, 
They had 


right enjoyed by the 


just 
they had exercised for 
for whom alon 
conferred, and he for one, 
as ready to step forward in 
Friends or 
failed, 


ase. 


benet 


] 
peopie, 


as either of his hon. 
Lord. They had utterly 
in makine out 


1 
hot pomted out one 


any such « 


freemen in the exercise of which it could 
be said the public benefit had been con- 


sulted. He was afraid that his name might 
not appeal in that black and red list which 
he saw inthe hands of hon. Gentlemen, 


d, was for publi u- 
Hy 


he 


a 
and which he presum: 


morning. thought 


there would be a public ation— 


tlon to-morrow 


had seen 


syrapeomss of separation for something of 
the kind ; hee na wing tha — une might 
;not be t e black list, he eame forward to 
claim his pial of the unpopularity of the 
; vote pust given with his Maies \ Govern 
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ment. He honoured the Government for 
their whole conduct with reference to this 
Bill. He would not, therefore, leave them 
to be held up by their opponents to the 
whole country, as the enemies of poor 
men’s privileges, which he well knew to 
he the object of the parties whom he had 
observed so busy with the red and black 
list. The hon. Gentleman proceeded to 
read from a paper which appeared to be 
one of the lists he had adverted to, the 
following passage:—“ The freemen of 
Ingland and Wales are to be robbed of 
their rights by a majority of Scotch and 
Irish Members.” Now, he denicd that 
there was a majority of Scotch and Irish 
Members in that House ; but so long as 
Scotland and Ireland sent Members pre- 
pared to advocate such a measure as the pre- 
sent, he cared not what their numbers 
might be. He had given the House a 
specimen of the eflorts making to bring 
his Majesty’s Government, and the sup- 
porters of this measure, into disgrace with 
the country. He had not, however, read 
all the incitements put forth upon the ocea- 
sion. He would not state from what part 
of the country the following came, further 
than that it was where freemen prevailed ; 
but it was of a piece with what he had 
tlready read. ‘The hon. Gentleman read 
as follows: — Brother freemen! The real 
object of this is to deprive us of our rights, 
and assist the Government to carry those 
Clauses in the Corporation Reform Bill, 
by which our children are to be robbed of 
their birthrights.” [Opposition cheers. | 
Iie was not surprised that these sen- 
timents should meet with the applause 
of the benches opposite; but he should 
feel obliged to any of those hon. Gen- 
tlemen who joined in the cheer to tell 
him what were the birthright of freemen 
here spoken of. If they consisted of any 
thing granted or held for the good of the 
people at large, he should be as ready as 
any one to give his vote in favour of 
the freemen and their children. But if, 
as he believed was the case, the rights in 
question were exercised for the perpetua- 
tion of abuses, by which, so far from the 
people benefitting, the people were actually 
ground down to the dust. If they were 
forthcoming for the support of every cor- 
rupt Government, and actively employed 
against every speciesof Reform in particular, 


Corporation Reform= 


then he must say, that he should be for | 


depriving parties so using powers intrusted 
to them for the general good, of all such 
rights and privileges, under whatever name 
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it might be the pleasure of individuals to 
recognize them. He would next read to 
the House a paper containing similar sen- 
timents, and coming from the same place. 
He did not think he need name the place ; 
but, at all events, he would read first. 
What he was about to read, came from a 
town for the representation of which there 
were a Whig and a Tory candidate, and 
was stuck up as a placard upon the most 
conspicuous places. It was to the following 
eflect :— Brother Electors! Can you be- 
lieve it possible that the Whig faction in this 
City have determined to rob you of every 
right and privilege which you and your 
ancestors have always enjoyed? Can you, 
I say, believe it, that our worthy Whig 
Candidate will not be at the expense of a 
chair ; no, he will not even allow you to see 
his face after the election! ‘The usual attend- 
ance of constables, band of music, chair- 
men, chairmakers, &c. &c., will not there- 
fore be required. Brother electors! will 
you, can you, sit down quietly and wit- 
ness every feeling of decency to be out- 
raged. If these are the blessings to be 
bestowed upon us by the hacknied and 
misapplied names of reform and purity, 
then away with them! and let us at once 
arouse from the delusive slumber, and have 
a man who will not profess one thing and 
mean another ; not a man who, under the 
beautiful garb of purity, takes from us the 
birth-right of Britons.” ‘The city of York 
was the quarter from whence the paper 
came which he had read. In conclusion, 
the hon. Member observed, that he should 
support his Majesty’s Government in their 
opposition to the attempted alteration in 
; the Clause relating to freemen, whether 
his name figured in a red or black list. 

Sir Matthew White Ridley protested 
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in the name of the whole body of freemen 
‘of this country against the sweeping denun- 
| ciation, pronounced against them by the 
hon. Member who had just sat down. There 
had been, undoubtedly, many cases of 
delinquency on the part of the freemen, 
for which they deserved individually to be 
punished ; but it was most unjust to ascribe 
| collectively to the class the corruptions of 
iafew. The birthrights and privileges of 
'the freemen had descended to them from 
their forefathers—they had been earned 
‘and paid for by their labour, and ought 
' to be preserved. 

Mr. Thomas Dundas said, he was the 
'Member alluded to in the placard read by 


‘his hon. Friend. He begged to explain, 


| that since the passing of the Reform Act, 
| 
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he had thought it his duty to promote the 
purity of election as much as possible. He 
had therefore resolved to dispense with the 
ceremony of chairing, which he looked 
upon as a means merely . engaging a 
certain portion of influence his favour. 


Corporation Reform— 


[le had, however, given, for better pur- 
poses, to the town, the full amount of the 


expenses of chairing. 

Mr. Lowther thought the House ought 
not to attach too much importance to docu- 
ments of the nature read by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cockermouth. Such a document 
ought not to affect the general character of 
the freemen of this country. 

Mr. Hughes Hughes thought the noble 
Lord (Lord J. Russell), looking at the 
last division, and seeing that there was 
a defection in his camp, ought not to oppose 
the proposed amendment. 

Mr. Grove Price complained of the in- 
terruption offered to hon. Members who 
rose to deliver their sentiments on this im- 
portant Bill, and said he should move the 
adjournment of the debate. 

Mr. Hardy supported the amendment. 
He contended, that the privileges of the 
freemen were of great value to them, as 
well in a pecuniary point of view as for 


the honour attached to the possession of | 


them. He could not consent, without 
any evidence of the necessity of the case, 
to the spoliation of these persons. 

The Committee divided on Mr. Pon- 
sonby’s Amendment Ayes 203 ; Noes 234 ; 
Majority 31. 

‘The Committee also divided on the Mo- 
tion, “ that the Clause stand part of the 
Bill.”Aves 234; Noes 105: 

Mr. Lennard, after some pretatory ob- 
servations, which were rendered wholly 
inaudible by the general confusion and 
noise, moved the addition to the 12th 
Clause of the following words :—“ or who 
shall espouse the daughter of any freeman 
of any borough, such “di aughter having been 
born before the 5th day of June.” 

Lord John Russell without entering into 
any arguments, said, he must oppose the 
Amendment. 

Sir Robert Vyvyan supported it. 

Colonel Sibthorpe was averse to proceeds 
ing further with the Bill at that late hour ; 
and moved that the Chairman report pro- 
gress. 


Lord John Russell remonstrated against | 


the proposition. The hon. and gallant 
Member must be aware that the state of the 
public business was such as to render it 
highly expedient to get through this Bill | 
with as little delay 


us possible 


{Jury 16} 


Majority 69. | 
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| Colonel Sibthor pe was as tired of the 
Bill as the noble Lord could possibly be ; 
i but still it ought to be discussed at proper 
seasons. 

| Colonel Sibthorpe withdrew his M lotion, 

j and the Committee divided on Mr Len- 

inard’s Amendment. Ayes 50; Noes 105 ; 

} Majority 113. It was then moved “* that 

'the Chairman report ee und ask 

|leave to sit again,” upon whit > the Com- 

| mittee aeain divided. Ayes EOS. Nt 

| 167 ; Majority oy F 

List of the Ay} 

| Alsager, Captain Rushbrook, R. 
Brotherton, J. Sibthorpe, Colone! 

| Cole, Lord Trevor, R. 

Miller, W HH. Windham, W. 
Percival, Colone! Lil 


Plumtre, J. P. Charlton, L. 
The Clauses up to 48 were 
On Clause 49 relative to the 

ment of 'Town-clerk, Treasurer, and other 

Officers, 

Mr. Borthwick, in moving his Amend- 
ment said, that he knew many instances, 
(as he had stated on a former oceasion) in 
which the Clerk had discharged the duties 
j of Assistant Clerk for as many as thirty 
years, and of Clerk for twenty more: he 
knew one who realized by the office 1,000/. 


agreed to. 


appomt- 





a year, who had a right not merely by 
succession from his predecessors, but by 


charter. ‘There were many other instances 
in which a man had given up all his pro- 
fessional avocations, and all the advantag 

he might derive from the free exercise of all 
| his employments as a lawyer, in order that 
he might in consideration of such security, 
discharge the duties of the office as secured 
it him by the Charter. In many of the 
instances which he (Mr. Borth wick) had 
in his mind’s eye, the ‘own-Clerk, who had 
been guilty of no offence, and had dis- 
charged the duties of his office to entire 
satisfaction, would be deprived by the Bill 
of that which, by the Charter was seeured 
| to him to the ¢ day of his death. [It might 
be said, that if he discharged his duties to 
the satisfaction of the town, that he would be 
re-elected; but that would notalways follow. 
Without any disrespect whatever to the new 
‘constituency, he might affirm that where 
parties ran high, it would not always b 
'the man of superior character who would 
secure his re-election. Besides the new 
constituents might be the very persons to 
whom he might have himself 
= obnoxious through the proper 
discharge of hig duties. Without detaining 


’ 9 | 
| i - 


rendered 
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the Committee, therefore, at any greater 
length upon the expediency of retaining 
an officer of long experience in the ma- 
nagement of such great varieties of pro- 
perty consigned to his care by the Bill, 
(though it would be seen by the House 
that no man could enter upon his office 
with such efficiency for the discharge of its 
duties as would belong to the old and ex- 
perienced officer) he hoped the noble Lord 
would see that no part of the real eflici- 
ency of the Bill would be impaired, nor any 
great principle violated, by giving those 
individuals who hold under charters, in all 
cases where no misconduct had been proved, 
exemption from the provisions of the Bull. 
On that account, he therefore moved the 
following proviso to the Clause. “ Pro- 
vided always, that nothing herein con- 
tained, shall authorize or empower the 
‘Town -Council in the Borough to remove or 
displace any Town-Clerk who shall have 
been appointed, or at the time of his ap- 
pointment under this Act shall hold his 
authority under any charter or authority 


for life: provided that he conduct himself 


well and properly in his office. But that 
such officer shall hold his office, with such 
fees and emoluments as he would have 
reccived before the passing of this Act.” 
Amendment negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, July 17, 1835. 


MInvuTES.] Bills. Read a second time :—General Tumpike 


Act Amendment. 

Petitions presented. By Lord Monson, from East Surrey, 
for Protection to the Protestant Chureh.-—By Lord Asu- 
BURTON, from Miramichi and other Places in British 
North America, against any Alteration in the Timber 
Duties. 


Apmission oF LapreEs.] Lord Broug- 
ham said, that he wished to put a question 
to his noble Friend at the head of the Com- 
mittee for Re-building the Houses of Par- 
liament, or to his noble Friend at the head 
of the Woods and Forests, on the subject 
of a matter which he found mentioned in 
the Votes of the other House. He referred 
to the matter of providing accommodation 
in that House for Ladies to hear the 
Debates. On this subject he must say, 
that he differed from some other people in 
this matter; and, disliking the introduction 
of politics into private society, he thought 
that the Ladies would be infinitely better 
employed in almost any other way than in 
attending the Debates of that House. He 


should, therefore, if no other noble Lord 
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opposed a proposition for setting apart a 
gallery for their use, oppose it himself. His 
noble—he might almost say his noble and 
learned Friend opposite (Lord Wharnclitfe) 
seemed to laugh at what he was saying. 
He could assure his noble Friend that not 
even his noble Friend felt a more absolute 
and entire devotion to the sex than he did ; 
but he wished also always to see them in 
their proper places. 

Lord Wharneliffe assured his noble and 
learned Friend, that he did not wish to 
ridicule what his noble and learned Friend 
had said. On the contrary, he entirely 
agreed with it. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne observed, 
that in the Report of the Building Com- 
mittee it was stated, that after providing 
accommodation for various persons, a cer- 
tain quantity of room would remain, which 
might be dedicated to other purposes. The 
name of the ladies was not, however, in- 
troduced into the Report ; and, as far as he 
was concerned, it never should be intro- 
duced there. 


CorPoRATION ComMIssioNERS.— Mr. 
Hoge.] Lord Wharncliffe wished to ask 
whether the noble Lord at the head of his 
Majesty’s Government had any objection 
to lay before their Lordships a protest made 
by one of the Commissioners appointed to 
inquire into the state of Municipal Corpo- 
rations, against the Report of his brother 
Commissioners. He was perfectly willing 
to admit, that it would be extremely in- 
convenient to have each Commissioner 
allowed to make a separate Report ; but he 
thought if one Commissioner dissented 
from those with whom he was appointed 
to act, Parliament should not be deprived 
of the benefit of his opinion. He did not 
then wish to say anything of the merits or 
demerits of the measure which was intro- 
duced on the subject of Corporate Re- 
form into the other House of Parliament ; 
and still less desirous was he to state any 
opinion adverse to the question of Corporate 
Reform. He was quite willing to state, that 
great Reform was necessary in Municipal 
Corporations ; and the only difference 
which existed between him and the noble 
Lords opposite, was as to the mode in which 
that Reform was to be effected. Parliament 


had a perfect right, however, to require 
that all the important evidence laid before 


the Commissioners should be submitted to 
their jurisdiction, in order that they might 
determine whether the conclusions drawn 
from facts deposed, were just and well 
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founded. Hfe must say, that the protest 
which had been some time since sent im by 
Sir Francis Palgrave, had gone far to sub- 
stantiate the charge which had been 
brought against the Commissioners, viz. :— 
that their Report was not drawn up on fair 
grounds ; but, on the contrary, was marked 
by party views, and a predetermination to 
view the subject in a certain light which 
suited their own purpose. Mr. Hogg also, 
the Commissioner to whose opinions he 
(Lord Wharncliffe) had now ealled their 
Lordships’ attention, had sent in a paper, 
in the shape of a protest, to the Secretary 
of the Home Department, which would 
not be received by the noble Lord in that 
shape, but which contained this Commis- 
sioner’s reasons for refusing to aecede to 
the Report which had been returned by the 
other Commissioners. He thought it most 


vorporation Commissroners— {Jury 16} 





desirable that their Lordships should be 


. . . . | 
made acquainted with the contents of this | 


document ; and he therefore wished to 


know whether the noble Lord opposite had } 


any objection that the correspondence which 
had taken place between Mr. Hogg and 
the noble Lord, the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, and also the paper 
which Mr. Hogg sent in the shape of a 
protest, should be produced. 

Viscount Melbourne conecived that the 
noble Lord had fully answered his own 
question; for he admitted, that if cach 
Member of a Commission were suflered to 
send in a separate Report, there would be 
no end to such proceedings, and no advan- 
tage could be derived from the appointment 
of a Commission to inquire into any sub- 
ject. But then the noble Lord had said, 
that if this paper of Mr. Hoge’s were not 
received as a Report, it might nevertheless 
be sanctioned as a protest. Why, if it were 
not right that it should be received as a 
Report, it followed as a matter of course 
that it ought not to be received as a protest, 
which was a mere change of its name. 





{Lord Wharncliffe: Then why receive 
the protest of Sir Francis Palgrave?] That 
protest was crroncously received at the 
time the measure on Corporate Reform was 
in course of preparation, and formed no 
ground for the reception of the paper from | 
Mr. Hogg. He apprehended, however, | 
that no disposition whatever to stifle Mr. 
Hogg’s Report would be displayed ; and he 
was sure, if the noble Lord was anxious to 
obtain the information contained in that 
Report, that the Gentleman from whom it 
proceeded would be most willing to com- 
municate it. The noble Lord might, there- 
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fore, enjoy the full benefit of the Report, 
and introduce it to the close and immediate 
attention of their Lordships, by embodying 
it in his speech on the question of Municipal 
Reform, when the Bill relating to that 
question was brought up for discussion in 
that House. 

The Earl of Aberdeen said, that nothing 
Was more common than for a Member or 
Members of a Commission to enter a pro- 
test against the Report on which the ma- 
jority of their brother Commissioners might 
have decided. This was done in reference 
to a question which had come under their 
Lordships’ notice that night :—he alluded 
to the subject of the Scotch Universities, 
Commissioners had been appointed to in- 
quire into the state of learning in those 
Universities, and some of them had returned 
a Report, which was accompanied by a 
protest from others. He was convinced 
that the same course might be pursued in 
the present case consistently with precedent 
and with advantage to the public service ; 
and he was the more convinced of the ex- 
pediency and justice of having Mr. Hoge's 
protest received, because he thought that 
Parliament would have lost much valuable 
information on the question of which it 
treated, if the protest of Sir Francis Pal- 
grave had not been made and admitted. 

Lord Ashburton said, that the only ques- 
tion in the present case appeared to him to 
be whether Mr. Hoge was a fit person to 
be placed on this Commission ; and as it 
seemed to be acknowledged that he was, 
his opinions were, he thought, exactly those 
which it was necessary that their Lordships 
should be made acquainted with. When he 
stated that protests were frequently the 
means of conveying the most useful infor- 
imation to Parliament, he felt it his duty to 
allude to the very valuable Reports of the 
Common Law Commissioners, a comparison 
of which with the protest appended to it, 
had alone enabled him to make up his 
mind on a most important question—the 
ill of Non-imprisonment for Debt, which 

been introduced into the other House 
Parliament. 

Lord Wharneliffe observed, that Mr. 
Hogg complained that he had not been al- 
lowed a fair opportunity of stating his 


| opinions on the subject of Municipal Cor- 


porations. If Mr. Hogg had a right to 


complain that he was hardly treated, he 
thought Parliament was justified in saying 
that they 
by being 
mation as that contained in this Gentleman’s 


vere still more hardly treated, 
deprived of such valuable infor- 
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protest. Mr. Hogg had also said, that he 
sent in Reports with respect to Liverpool 
and other places, which were not printed. 
The noble Lord had no objection, he pre- 
sumed, to the production of the correspond- 
ence which had passed between Mr. Hogg 
and the Secretary of State. 

Viscount Melbourne: None whatever. 

The Earl of Harrowhy did not consider 
the noble Lord, the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, justified in reject- 
ing the protest of Mr. Hogg. From what 
had been already stated, their Lordships 
were aware that it was a very common 
practice to make such protests; and if this 
were not so, such a practice ought, in his 
opinion, to be encouraged. If the Report 
of the majority were in every case to be 
taken as the result of the deliberations of 
any set of Commissioners, the most unfair 
conclusions might be arrived at; for that 
majority might have been decided by a 
single Commissioner, and the opinions of 
all the dissenticnts, which it might be most 
important to hear, would thus be shut out 
from the consideration of Parliament. The 
case was different with a Committee of that 
or the other House of Parliament, the mi- 
nority of the Members of which had the 
opportunity of stating, in their places, the 
grounds on which they might feel it their 
duty to difler from the statements made in 
a Report agreed to by the majority. Such 
Commissioners as Mr. Hogg, however, had 
no such opportunity, and their opimions 
were completely shut out by those of the 
majority. He trusted, then, that some 
mode would be devised by which the im- 
portant information contained in the pro- 
test of Mr. Hogg should be laid before 
Parliament. 

Viscount Melbourne did not think that 
it was attaching any undue importance to a 
Report to have it decided upon by a majority 
of Commissioners, as those only who as- 
sented to it aflixed their names to the do- 
cument. This proceeding did not, how- 
ever, put Parliament in possession of the 
grounds on which the assent of those who 
refused to sign the Report was withheld. 
As it was far from his intention that any in- 
formation which could be properly afforded 
should not be laid before their Lordships, 
he should take eare to see his noble Friend 
the Sceretary of the Home Department on 
the subject, before Monday, and determine 
on what course to pursue with a view of 
meeting the wishes expressed by some of 
their Lordships. 

The Bishop of £aeter recollected a re- 
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markable precedent for the adoption of the 
course proposed to be taken with respect to 
Mr. Hogg’s protest. It was the Report of 
the Commissioners on National Education 
in Ireland, three of whom decided on a 
Report which the two other Members of 
the Commission dissented from. ‘To the 
Report, however, was subjoined the protest 
of the dissentients. 

Subject dropped. 


Srare or Crime (IrenAnpd).] The 
Marquess of HVestmeath said, that he should 
trouble their Lordships with but very few 
words on the subject of which he had given 
notice, and to which it was his intention to 
call their Lordships’ attention that evening. 
He should not, perhaps, trouble their Lord- 
ships upon this subject were it not for the 
very peculiar circumstances in which the 
country was likely to be placed by the mea- 
sure which it was intimated it was the 
intention of his Majesty’s Government. to 
introduce into Parliament. He might pos- 
sibly be liable to the suspicion of wishing 
to gratify a fecling of enmity or animosity 
to iis fellow-countrvmen of the Romish 
persuasion in Ireland. But it would be 
rather too late for his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, at least, to make such a charge. It 
would be too late for them, after the cir- 
cumstances attending the religious census 
which they had appomted, to charge him in 
making this motion with any intention of 
drawing an unnecessary or improper dis- 
tinction between persons of different reli- 
gious persuasions in Ireland. By granting 
the return for which he was about to move, 
certainly no worse consequence, in this 
respect, could follow than was produced by 
the census to which he had adverted. He 
admitted that very many circumstances 
which were to be regretted had occurred in 
the progress of that inquiry which might 
have been wholly avoided, if the Commis- 
sioners had adhered strictly to the instruc- 
tions of the Commissioners under which 
they acted. He had gone carefully through 
the whole of the Report of the Commis- 
sioners, and it struck him that they had 
studiously avoided the instruction which 
had been given them. He only found one 
notice of this instruction in the Report, to 
which he should call their Lordships’ atten- 
tion. [The noble Marquess read an extract 


Srom the Report of the Commissioners, ad- 
verling to the view they had taken of the 
instruction given them in the Committee.] 
And to this lame conclusion were their 


Lordships left, 


This was all the informa- 
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tion they were to obtain after the instruc- 
tion which had been given, and the ex- 
pectation they had been led to entertain. 
In moving for a return of this kind, it 
might probably be necessary to say some- 
thing of the gross and relative amount of 
crime committed in Ireland at different 
periods. Without trespassing upon their 
Lordships’ attention at any length, he 
should just observe, that the difference in 
the number of persons committed for crime 
between the years 1833 and 1834, was 
1,783. It might be said that there would 
be a difficulty in obtaining the information 
sought for in the return ; it might be diffi- 
cult to ascertain the number of persons ' 
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committed for crime, who were Roman | 
Catholics, and the number who were Pro- | 
For his own part he could see no | 


testants. 
difficulty in the case. If a return could be 

procured, as no doubt it could, of the abso- 

Inte number of persons committed for | 
offences, why could they not be distin- 

guished into Roman Catholics and Protes- 

tants, or professors of any other creed ? 

His object in moving for this return was 

twofold. He wished, in the first place, to 

show the House and the country the cffeet 

which the Protestant religion produced upon 

the morals and the conduct of its members. | 
No doubt in the arduous struggle in which 
the Protestants of Ireland might be now 
supposed to be engaged in the protection of 
their religion, they had strong claims upon, 
and would obtain the sympathy and assist- 
ance of those who were able to protect | 
them; but it was their duty to show the | 
salutary and the beneficial effeets which | 
the Protestant doctrines produced upon the | 
minds of those by whom they were pro- | 
fessed. The Protestants of Ireland should 

show by their conduct what was the charac. | 
ter of their doctrines, and thus entitle them- | 
selves to the respect of the Protestant com- 
munity of the entire kingdom, It was 
with this view that he was about to move | 
for the returns to which he had adverted. | 
He could not suppose his Majesty's Minis- 
ters would oppose his Motion, for he saw 
no ground to justify them in doing so. It 
might be said, that the Catholic population 
in Ireland was much larger than the Protest- 
ant ; and that, therefore, it was only natural 
to expect that the amount of crime amongst 
them would be greater. But what he meant 
to contend for was, that the amount of crime 
amongst the Catholic population was much 
greater, even in proportion to their num- 
bers, than it was amongst the Protestants. 
Without trespassing further upon the atten. 
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tion of the House, he should conclude by 
moving for a Return of the number of per- 
sons committed in Ireland for crime, from 
June, 1834, to July, 1835, distinguishing 
them into Protestants or other Dissenters 
and Roman Catholics. 

Viscount Duncannon should certainly 
oppose the Motion of the noble Lord. In- 
deed the noble Lord, in the course of his 
speech, had stated quite sufficient to justify 
their Lordships in refusing to accede to his 
Motion. The noble Lord had stated, that 
under circumstances different from those m 
which the country was at present placed, 
he should not have thought of moving for 
such a return; and in the course of the 
noble Lord’s subsequent statements, he had 
certainly failed in stating any Parliamentary 
grounds to induce their Lordships to order 
the return for which he had moved. ‘That 
return he could not help regarding 
extremely invidious, and of a nature that 
would be highly offensive to the people of 
Ireland. The neble Lord had, im effcet, 
moved for a return which would require 
those who made it out to go into the gaols 
in Ireland, and ascertain what proportion 
of its Inmates were Roman Catholics and 
what Protestants. He, as well as the noble 
Marquess, was quite aware that the Grand 


us 


| Juries of Ireland granted a sum of money 
| for the payment of clergymen who attended 


the gaols, to administer religious consolation 
to such of its inmates as might be willing 
to accept it at their hands. ‘Vhe prisoners 
might have the aid of a Catholic priest or a 
Protestant minister; but no record, he 
apprehended, was kept of their several 
religious persuasions. He did not know, 
then, how the noble Marquess proposed to 
obtain these returns, even if he succeeded 
in carrying his Motion. He could imagine 
no other means for the accomplishment of 
this measure than the issuing a new Com. 
mission, for the purpose of ascertaining 
the religious persuasion of individuals 
committed to the different in 
Ireland. The only ground urged by the 
noble Marquess to justify the House in 
granting this return was, that a Com- 
mission was issued by the Government for 
the obtainment of an object similar to that 
contemplated by the Motion of the noble 
Marquess. Now the object with which the 
Commission was issued by the Government 
was to ascertain the relative proportion of 
Roman Catholics, and Protestants and Dis- 
senters, for the better guidance of the 
Legislature in framing a measure for the 
regulation of the Church Establishment in 


gaols 
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Ircland. Such was the single object of the 
(iovernment; and he should ask, what was 
the object contemplated by the noble Mar- 
quess? Did that noble Lord suppose, if it 
reached Treland that the House of Lords 
had ordered a return of the number of 
Roman Catholics and of Protestants com- 
mitted to the different gaols, it would not 
he regarded as a most invidious proceeding, 
and would not be highly offensive to the 
great mass of the people of that country. 
The Duke of Richmond hoped that the 
noble Marquess was 
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not really in earnest 
in bringing forward this Motion. Did the 
noble Marquess really suppose he should be 
to the number 
Roman Catholies and Protestants who were 
committed to gaols in Ireland? Now he 
(the Duke of Richmond) was prepared to 


able procure relative ol 


say, that the greater proportion of those who 
were committed to gaols had no religion at 
all. At least the fact of their being so 
committed was promd facie evidence that they 
did not actup to the principles of any religion. 
\nd even though the noble Marquess were 
able to procure the return for which he 
moved, was he not aware that the great pro- 
portion of the wealth of Ireland was Protest- 
ant? And therefore the nobleMarquessmight 
as well move for a return of the number of 
nekpoekets in the House of Lords, compared 
vith the number in St. Giles’s, as move for 
the number of Protestants compared with 
the number of Catholics committed to gaols 


> 


} 
i 


Of course, where there was a 
large number of people uneducated and 
poor, they had a stronger temptation to 


in freland. 


commit crime than the wealthy and edu- 
cated. He quite agreed with the noble 
Lord (Lord Duneannon), that a Motion of 
a more hostile and invidious nature, so far 
as the Catholics of Ireland were concerned, 
made. Where could such a 
proceeding, if it were once established, 
»? Similar returns would no doubt 
soon be moved with respect to the com- 
parative numbers of the English Protestants 
and Dissenters committed to our gaols. 
The Motion, if complied with, would be of 
no use; and if they got the returns asked 
for, they could lead to no good end. The 
noble Lord was no doubt acquainted with 
the comparative number of Catholic and 
Protestant prisoners in the gaol ef his own 
county; and he would recommend him to 
confine himself to the information which he 
possessed with respect to that part of Ire- 
land; and to which he might direct the 
attention of their Lordships at the first 
favourable opportunity. 


could not be 
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The Marquess of Conyngham said, that 
the Motion of the noble Lord must have 
precisely a contrary eflect from that which 
he seemed to anticipate from it; for if it 
were acceded to, it must inevitably lead to 
an aggravation of the existing differences 
on the subject of religion in Ireland. It 
would be contrary to every principle of 


justice and moral right, if the Judge in 


Ireland were to ascertain the religion of 
every prisoner before his trial was entered 
on; yet this was a mode of proceeding 
which would be justified on the principle 
of the noble Lord’s motion. 

Lord Hatherton said, that he objected to 
the Motion, not so much because he con- 
sidered that it would be difficult to comply 
with it, but because the returns could not 
possibly lead to any useful result. [It was 
a complete fallacy, though a very popular 
error, to suppose that the number of crimes 
in Ireland was proportioned to the existence 
of the Catholic religion amongst the people. 
The fact was, that crimes attributed to the 
people of that country were not of such a 
character as were generally supposed. They 
were usually such as were likely to be 
committed by a population which were 
poor, and engaged in agricultural pursuits. 
He would only mention, in corroboration 
of his opinion, that in Tipperary the num- 
ber of murders, larcenies, and crimes of that 
description, was much smaller than those 
committed in his own county, while the 
population of the former county was infi- 
nitely larger, and the calendar contained a 
greater number of offences. 
~ The Marquess of Westmeath should cer- 
tainly not persist in his Motion, if the sense 
of their Lordships’ House was opposed to it. 
The noble Duke who had addressed them 
had said, that he conceived those persons 
who were committed to gaol had no religion 
atall. He did not mean to say that they 
had much religion ; but he wished to ascer- 
tain to what religious persuasion they 
belonged, in order that their Lordships 
might be able to see how far their conduct 
was influenced by the principles which they 
professed. He could not see any weight 
in the argument of the noble Duke. The 
noble Viscount opposite thought that the 
return moved for, if granted, would be 
offensive to the Catholies of Ireland. Upon 
this point he wished to be distinctly under- 
stood. He was anxious, if possible, to 
avoid giving any offence to any class ; but 
the Protestants of Ireland were put upon 
their defence, and therefore called on for 
that return for which he felt himself bound 
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to move, and to which objection had been 
made. He was perfectly indillerent as to 
whether the Roman Catholics thought that 
the House meant to offend them or not. 
His object was to show the moral conduct 
of both classes, and for this purpose he 
thought the return he had moved for would 
be extremely valuable. However, if the 
sense of the House was, that he ought not 
to persevere, he would withdraw his Motion. 
He was not anxious to defend himself from 
the charge of having moved for a return 
which would require a census be mack 
that would be regarded as offensive by 
those who not only no exception to, 
but supported the census ordered by the 
Government. That census, not only dis- 
tinguished Catholics from Protestants, but 
the object for which it was taken tended to 
make the Catholics anxious to get rid 
the Protestants. With these observations 
he should withdraw his Motion. 

The Duke of Richmond, in explanation, 
said, that he did not mean to say, that all 
those who were committed to gaols had no 
religion at all. He merely meant to suggest 
that in the census which would be 


took 


required 


f Jury 17} 





if the Motion of the noble Marquess were | 


agreed to, there should be a class fur those 
who had no religion at all. 
Motion withdrawn. 
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Petitions presented By Lord Astiiey, Messrs 
LENNARD, and R. Trevor, from Coventry 
and other Places, inst Parts of the Munici nf ’ 
Corporations’ Bill. —By Colonel LeiITH HAY, from Mon 


trose 1 Burghs’ (Scot 
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noble Lord, the Member for Hertfordshire. 
‘That of which the reverend gentleman had 
Lo complain was not confined to the peti- 
tion, for in the Standard ne wspaper of the 
day following the presentation of the peti- 
tion, there appeared an article commenting 
in terms of great severity upon the conduct 
imputed Dr. Dupre by the petitioners, 
in which the writer accused him not only 


to 


if neglecting his duties as a clergyman, but 
also of neglecting the duties which ought 
to be performed by any one filling the situa- 
tion of master of the school Berkham- 
stead. The writer gave great praise to the 


{ 

le Lord, not only for presenting the 
petition, but for doimg so with energy and 
silos ; and the right hon. Gentleman, the 
Member for C ambridge, likewise expressed 


his approbation of the petition for exposing 


nob 


the misconduct of « person so situated, and 
endeavouring to place the circumstances in 
such a point of view, as that the Church 
should stand aright before the public. Dr. 
Dupre also wished to stand right with the 


world, and, therefore, forwarded the pre- 
cnt petition to the House. The former 
; petition set forth, that from the year 1811 
to 1833, he had never resided at Berkham- 
stead, but at a place called Willoughby, 
| where he had another living. Now he was 
jnot inducted into Willoughby until the 
!year 1815. From 1805 till 1815 he resided 
tat Berkhamstead without the least inter- 


i intervals 


ruption, nor did he ever leave that place 
for Willoughby, exeept during the short 


I vy 


that elapsed between the resigna- 


; {tion of one curate of that parish and the 


| appoints nent of another. 


and Elgin, in favour of the Roya as i 
Bill.—By Mr. SAn‘orp, from Chard, for the Repeal of | 
the Duty on Newspaper Stamps.—By Mr. Watracre, ! 
from Colliers in Renfrewshire, against the present mode of 
calculating Wages; from Greenock, for the Repeal of t 
Duty on Newspaper Stamps.— By Captain WerMvyss 


from Leslie, in favour of the Church of Ireland Bill—By 
Mr. HENRY MARSLAND, from Stockport, for Mitig 
the Sentence on the Dorchester Labourers. —By Captain 
Gorpon, from Members of the University of Aberdeen, 
against the Aberdeen Universities’ Bill—By Mr. Sergeant 
Jackson, from Kilbrogen and Binny, against the Church of 
Ircland Bill.—By Sir W. MoLeswortn, from St. Austell’s, 
for the Suppression of Drunkenness.—By the same and 
Mr. Goursurn, from several Places,—against any Alter- 
ation in the Timber Duties.—By Sir M. W. Ripvey, from 
the Medical and Surgical Society of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
against the County Coroners’ Bill 


iting 


BeRKHAMSTEAD Scuoon. |] Mr. Thomes 
Duncombe presented a Petition from 
the reverend Thomas Dupre, master of 
the grammar-school at Berkhamstead, in 
Hertfordshire, complaining of a false 
and most unjust and slanderous attack 
made upon his character in a petition some 
time ago presented to that House by the 


| funds 


| of 


}and affirmed, 





: ‘he naan r pe- 





titioners also ged that he and his ushe 1 
wi trustees of this school, that the y had 
erossly abused the trust, and misapplicd the 

The fact was they could not have 


upplied the funds, seeing that a reeviver 

long since been appointed by the Court 
Chancery. The petitioner also denied 
the violation of agreement imputed to him, 
that he was at all times wil- 


always had fulfilled the obliga- 


1 
had long 


ling, and ny 
tions iaepenes on him by the foundation. 
It had been charged against him that, alto- 
wether, there had been, he came to 
chamstead, an expenditure of 15,645/., 
repairs of the school-house only 
amounted to 1,7112., and that Dr. Dupre 
received for salary 5,935/. Surely the 
House would agree with him, that putting 
not a fair and candid 


= since 
Berl 
| 


that the 


the gross sum was 


way of treating the matter; it was ob- 
viously an attempt to make it appear that 
the annual payment was 5,000/, What 
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would any hon. or right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite think of a discussion on their pen- 
sions if they were always to be spoken of 
as having received the gross and not the 
annual sum? A further accusation brought 
against the petitioner was, that he had ex- 
pended 2,700/. in law costs. He certainly 
had somtimes been obliged, by legal means, 
to resist aggression, but in no case had the 
Court of Chancery awarded costs against 
him, which they would not have been 
backward in doing had he been guilty of 
the least impropriety, and let it not be for- 
gotten that he was the defendant in every 
case, For these several reasons the peti- 
tioner prayed that the matter might be in- 
quired into, and he pledged himself, as a 
gentleman, a clergyman, and a Christian, 
to substantiate the whole of his statements ; 
he staked his character and reputation upon 
the result, and he prayed that the whole 
matter might be brought before that hon. 
House and the country at large. 

Mr. Goulburn regretted that the reverend 
gentleman should have considered him as 
adverse, for he should rejoice in any oppor- 
tunity that might be aflorded him of set- 
ting himself right with his neighbours and 
the public in a matter of so much import- 
ance. 

Mr. Ward said he had been requested to 
reaflirm the statements in the first petition, 
notwithstanding the statements of the reve- 
rend gentleman. ‘The petition bore the 
signatures of men of all parties, including 
that of the rector of the parish. 


Petition referred to the Select Com- 
mittee on Charities. 
Distress IN IRELAND.| Mr. Shar- 


man Crawford presented a Petition from 
the county of Mayo, complaining of the 
extreme distress of the population of the 
west coast of Ireland, and praying relief to 
prevent them from perishing, ‘The peti- 
tioners alluded to the hardships of seeing 
their crops and cattle exported, while they 
were starving; stated that there were 
thousands without a morsel of daily food 
and scarcely a particle of raiment to cover 
them, and charged the landlords of the 
country with treating them, not as human 
beings, but as inferior creatures. The hon. 
Member said, that he had a further proof 
of the wretchedness of the people on the 
west coast of Ireland in letters which he 
had received that morning from that un- 
happy country. ‘The first he should quote 
from was an answer by the reverend Mr. 


Hughes, parish Priest of Achill, one of the 
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islands on the Galway coast. It stated that 
some of his parishioners had actualiy died 
of starvation, and that he was afraid many 
others would follow them from the same 
cause. That hundreds would have perished 
in the same manner but for the hospitality 
and benevolence of the poor to the utterly 
destitute, and that the only means he had 
to obviate the fearful catastrophe which im- 
pended over the island was a trifling sum 
of about 20/. subscribed in Dublin, Galway, 
and Mayo, and about ten tons of oatmeal. 
He further stated, that he had applied to 
the Irish Government for relief, but that 
the answer to his application was, that the 
Government was quite incompetent to afford 
relief. ‘The next letter he (Mr. Crawford) 
should quote, was from the reverend Mr. 
Mason, parish Priest of another district. 
The words of it were, “ The great bulk of 
the people are crushed to death with the 
weight of their misery. Even while I write 
the cries of starvation picree my ear and 
my heart, knowing my utter inability to 
relieve it. Our streets are crowded by 
thousands of famished creatures pressing in 
from the country. famine has made them 
well nigh desperate. Some of them say, 
that they will no longer respect the laws of 
society or the rights of property, as their 
dire distress is not attended to by those 
whose duty it is to relieve it; and they 
threaten that they will not die of hunger 
while they have strength left to take the 
means of satisfying it from those in whose 
possession they are. ‘They are at the very 
height of misery ; and I shudder to con- 
template the results, if speedy relief be not 
afforded them. The most calamitous con- 
sequences may be expected in such a case.” 
After these heart-rending statements, he 
(Mr. Crawford) would put it to the House 
whether relict, effective relief should not 
be immediate. He would not insult their 
humanity by supposing the possibility of its 
denial or refusal. He gave the Government 
credit for its anxicty to relieve the sufferers ; 
but they should be prompt in its application 
if they had the power of bestowing it. If 
they had not, the House should furnish 
them with it. Session after Session the 
only effectual system of relief—Poor Laws 
—had been postponed; and, therefore, Par- 
liament were bound to charge themselves 
with the temporary relicf of the sufferers, 
who were in fact exposed to hardships, 
through its neglect or of its idea of ex- 
pediency. He would at the very earliest 
opportunity, move an humble Address to 
his Majesty, to cause relief to be extended 
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to the starving poor of Ireland, and that 
he should direct his Parliament to supply 
the means thereof. 

Lord Morpeth said, that as the hon. 
Member had given notice of a Motion he 
should not raise any discussion on the sub- 
ject. He should only observe that the at- 
tention of the Government, in the mean- 
while should not be diverted from the most 
effectual means of aflording that relief so 
earnestly prayed for and so greatly wanted. 

Mr. Henry Grattan bore testimony to 
the willingness of the Irish Government to 
atiord effectual relief to the sufiering poor 
of Ireland ; but he could not help thinking 
that no mode of relief would be found 
etfectual which did not compel the residence 
of absentees, or substitute a portion of the 
expenditure of their estates in licu of it. 
Two facts would prove it to the satisfaction 
of the House: on his own estate, and on 
that of the hon. Member for King’s County, 
contiguous to it, there was not a single 
pauper, because he and that hon. Member 
resided among their tenantry. 

Colonel Perceval agreed with the hon. 
Gentleman in thinking that absenteeism 
was a very great evil, but he must at the 
same time say, that until the country was 
brought into a state of some tranquillity, 
until agitation had ceased to prevail to its 
present most dangerous extent, it was im- 
possible to expect that anybody who had 
the means of living elsewhere would con- 
sent to live in the greater part of that 
country. His hon. Friend knew that an 
English gentleman who had for some six- 
teen years retained extremely liberal opi- 
nions, had come to settle in the county of 
Meath, had brought a steward from Nor- 
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folk to superintend the agricultural im- | 


provements upon his property, and had 
authorized him to advance small sums of 
money to such of the tenants as needed 
such assistance. No man was more distin- 
guished than that English gentleman for 
his opposition to what was falsely called 
the ascendancy party in Ireland—no man 
could have been more popularly liberal in 
his opinions; but how did all this end? 
In 1831 he presumed to give his election 
influence to Sir Marcus Somerville, a gen- 
tleman who, like himself, was remarkable 
for his extremely liberal principles, but who 
had nevertheless not found favour in the 
eyes of those who had brought in no small 
degree the representation of Ireland under 
their own control. In consequence of this 


gentleman’s supporting Sir Marcus Somer- 
yille, who would not consent so be dictated 
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to by that gigantic power which had since 
been proved sufliciently great to control the 
Government itself, he was pointed at, and 
persecuted, and denounced. ‘The steward 
that he had brought for the purpose of 
teaching his tenantry to improve their own 
condition was barbarously murdered. The 
steward and another man were fired at ; 
the second person being supposed to be that 
liberal English gentleman who had dis- 
played a disposition so kindly towards the 
Irish peasantry. The gentleman he alluded 
to was Mr. Hussey: he had no hesitation 
in declaring the name, and after hearing 
this statement, he would ask any gentleman 
if it was not absurd to suppose that people 
would settle in the country where conduct 
such as he had described was rewarded in 
such a manner? At this moment that 
gentleman could not go forth to receive his 
renis without himself carrying arms, and 
being accompanied by a friend also armed. 
The fact was, that so long as agitation was 
suffered to continue, it was idle to hoyx 
that there could be either prosperity or 
peace for miserable Ireland. He ad- 
mitted once more, that absentecism was a 
curse, but agitation was its primary cause, 
and until they removed the one, it would 
be impossible to deal with the other. 

Mr. Robinson thought it was idle to 
argue about effectual relicf to the poor of 
Ireland, unless the House was prepared to 
apply a compulsory power to the estates of 
landlords for thei support. 

Mr. French, in reply to the arguments 
of the hon. and gallant Member, respecting 
the ascribing of the evils of lreland to 
agitation, begged to remind him that misery 
and distress existed im it, and that absen- 
teeism was their cause long before agita- 
tion was thought of. 

Mr. O'Loughlin said, that the hon. and 
gallant Member for Sligo was misinformed 
respecting the attack on Mr. Hussey, and 
that he was under a mistake in attributing 
it to the part taken by that Gentleman on 
the Meath election. It arose from other 
causes. 

Mr. H. Grattan said, that his hon. Friend 
must have been aware that Mr. Hussey 
was about to turn out the man and his 
helpless family who fired at him. 

Petition laid on the Table. 

Lord John Russell moved the Order of 
the Day for the House to go into a Com. 
mittee on the Municipal Corporation Re- 
form Bill. 


ORANGE SocieTiEs.] Mr. Hume rose 
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and said—TI wish to put a question to the 
noble Secretary for Ireland, whether he 
has received any account of the outrage 
which it appears by the newspapers was 
committed on the 12th July at Belfast? 
The following passage from an Irish paper 
will explain the nature of the transaction. 
{The hon. Member here read the quota- 
tion, according to which it appeared that 
the Riot Act had been read by a magistrate 
of the name of Skinner, in consequence of 
an illegal assembly of Orangemen ; that 
the military had been called in; that they 
had been assailed with stones; that they 
ultimately fired upon the people, and that 
one young woman was killed and several 
other persons wounded.] IT wish to know 
whether the Noble Lord is possessed of 
any corresponding information relative to 
this transaction ? 

Lord Morpeth: Accounts rclative to that 
transaction have reached the hands of Go- 
vernment, and I regret to say, that it is but 
too true, that in consequence of riotous 
proceedings one young woman lost her life, 
and several other persons were wounded. 

Mr. Hume: Although business of im- 
portance stands for this evening, I consider 
this as a matter of much greater conse- 
quence ; and before I sit down I shall sub- 
mit to the House the propriety of taking 
some measures to put an end to this system 
of excitement and outrage. I shall be able 
to show how evidence may be obtained, on 
which the House can act ; and in doing so 
I shall only occupy a few minutes. 

Lord John Russell: 1 have moved the 
Order of the Day for the Committce on the 
Corporations Bill: but if the hon. Member 
for Middlesex proposes to go into those 
transactions at Belfast, and into Orange 
Societies generally, L apprehend that others 
will be desirous of taking part in the dis- 
cussion, and the delay will be much greater 
than he anticipates. If he persists, I might 
as well at once defer the further proceeding 
on the Municipal Corporations’ Bill till next 
week, 

Mr. Hume: IT am as anxious to proceed 
with it as the Noble Lord, and if the House 
will only listen to the few words I have to 
say, the matter will be at anend. I dcem the 
subject of so much importance that I am 
willing to hazard the delay of the Munici- 
pal Corporations Bill for a short time, 
while I direct the attention of the House 
to some recent events in that unfortunate 
country—tIreland. By reference to certain 
public papers we find that Orange Lodges 
have been carried to a great extent there ; 
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that they have been established in various 
regiments, and that as late as the 28th of 
April last two or more commissions— 

Colonel Perceval: Lrise to order ; there 
is a Question before the House, to which 
what the hon. Member for Middlesex says 
has no reference. If he makes a motion 
without notice it will be my duty, and that 
of other Members to counteract his ex parte 
statements, and to repel his attacks ; let 
him give a notice for a future day. 

Mr. Hume: My object is not to raise a 
discussion now ; if hon. Members will but 
hear what I have to say. A Committee 
has been sitting, appointed by the House 
to take evidence respecting Orange Socie- 
ties, and I find from newspapers published 
in Dublin, as well as in London, that part 
of that evidence has been communicated by 
Members of the Committee. In an Orange 
newspaper of the Oth of July-—— 

Mr. JWilson Palten: As Chairman of that 
Committee I protest against such an impu- 
tation. 

The Speaker: ‘The Question is, that the 
Order of the Day be read for the House to 
resolve itself into a Committee on the Mu- 
nicipal Corporations’ Bill, and I do not sce 
how Orange Lodges can have any reference 
to that Motion. 

Mr. flwme: 1 apprehend that it rests 
entirely with the discretion of the House 
and of the Members. I am perfectly in 
order, for | can move an amendment upon 
any motion, but it is not my wish to do so 
unnecessarily. I will move if I am obliged, 
but I wish to submit to the House whether 
it will not agree that the evidence taker 
before the Committee on Orange Associa- 
tions should be laid upon the Table. When 
that is done, and when we have also the 
orders of the Commander-in-chief respect- 
ing Orange Lodges, for which I am 
to move in the course of the evening, the 
House will be in a condition to decide upon 
a subject of great importance. The ques- 
tion does not involve ordinary individuals ; 
but, if Iam correetly informed, it goes to 
imply that a person of the highest rank in 
the country has been guilty of high crimes 
and misdemeanours against the State. If 
the House is willing that the evidence 
should be produced, I will not say one 
word more now, but the moment it is upon 
the Table I will submit a Motion. I beg 
to ask the hon Chairman of the Committee 
whether the evidence is terminated, and 
whether it is in a condition to be laid 
before the House ? 

Mr. Wilson Patlen: In reply, I beg to 
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say that the Committee did not meet this 
morning. When it does meet, I will obtain 
its opinion whether the evidence ought to 
be laid upon the Table. A great many wit- 
nesses have recently been summoned, and 
it may be doubted whether the inquiry can 
be closed in the present Session. | believe 
it to be the general opinion of the Commit- 
tee, from the nature of the evidence, which 
has been brought forward somewhat in the 
shape of accusation and defence, that it 
would not be fit to communicate it to the 
House until it has been given fully on both 
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sides. 
ing that the Committee has witnessed with 
ereat regret communications made to news- 
papers in Ireland of the proceedings of the 
Committee. I have seen several statements 
totally the reverse of the truth : Ihave scen 
evidence in English papers also, extremely 
incorrectly given; but other representa- 
tions of what has passed in the Committee 
are true: which are true, and which untrue, 
I am not authorized by the Committee to 
mention. 

Mr. Finn, as a member of the Commit- 
tee, thought that the part of the evidence 
relating to the army being complete in 
itself, might be laid upon the Table without 
detriment. 

An Hon. Member objected to any such 
statements being made by a member of the 
Committee. 

Mr. Finn contended that he was justified 
in offering his opinion. 

The Speaker: It seems to me that no 
communication of facts should be made 
without the sanction of the Committee, but 
the hon. Chairman was quite in order when 


he informed the House of the extent to | 


which the evidence had already gone. He 
did not refer to any particular head of evi- 
dence, but to the general course of exami- 
nation. 


My. Wilson Patten: At the next mect- 


ing, on Monday, I will take the sense of 


the Committee onthe question whether any 
of the evidence ought to be laid before the 
House. 

Mr. Zune: Then all I will now do is, 
to give notice that on Tuesday next I will 
move that the Select Committee on Orange 
Lodges be directed to report the evidence 
already taken as to the prevalence and 
extent of Orange Lodges in the Army at 
home and abroad, together with copies of 
any documents for which the Committce 
may have sent. 


Corporation Rerorm—ComMirree. | 
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The House resolved itself into Committee 
on the Municipal Corporation Reform 
Bill. 

On Clause 62 being proposed, 

Mr. Parrot! wished to move an Amend- 
ment. This Clause gave the Council of 
every borough to which a separate Come 
mission of the peace should be granted, 
power to alchouse licences. The 
Amendment which he wished to propose 
was toempower the Councils of boroughs not 
having a Commission of the peace, to grant 
licences to persons to keep inns, alehouses, 
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I may take this opportunity of say- | 


fand victualling houses in the same way as 
{the Councils in the lerger boroughs were 
lempowered to do. He also thought it 
; would be necessary to introduce a Clause 
i specially to restrain the county Magistrates 
from granting licences in any of the 
boroughs. He therefore moved, that the 
words “to which a separate Commission of 
i the peace shall have been granted be 
omitted, 

Mr. Grote supported the proposition, 
which in his opinion would effect a material 
improvement in the Bill, and prevent 
jobbing and corrupt practices in reference 
to licences. The power of county Magis- 
trates to grant licences in the smaller 
boroughs might easily be rendered subser- 
vicnt to improper purposes, and on that 
ground he supported the Amendment. 

Lord John Russell said, that although 
he felt justified in proposing that the 
power of granting alchouse licences, which 
had been enjoyed by the county Magistrates 
ever since the time of Edward 6th, should 
he taken away in certain cases, yet he was 
not prepared to do so in all cases. He was 
fof opinion that in the larger boroughs, 
| those persons who would be chosen mem- 
bers of the Council would be of sufficient 
weight and consideration, and would have 
a sufficient degree of responsibility imposed 
on them, to allow of their exercising the 
power of granting licences without the 
intervention of the Magistrates; but he 
could not agree that the same argument 
held good with respect to the members of 
the Council in the smaller boroughs. He 
had endeavoured to carry the improved 
principal as far as it was proper ; but he 
was not disposed to give any great powers 
to the Councils of small and insignificant 
He thought it would be better to 
leave these towns under the jurisdiction 
of the county Magistrates. He, therefore, 
begged his hon. Friend not to persist in 
the Amendment he had now proposed. 

Mr. Aelionhy reeretted that the noble 
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Lord should oppose the Amendment, 
because he was sure that by so doing the 
noble Lord would not give satisfaction 
to the country. He entreated the noble 
Lord not to do anything to strengthen the 
political power which was already in the 
hands of the Magistracy. In that part of 
the country with which he was more par- 
ticularly acquainted he knew that the 
licensing system was the strongest political 
engine the Magistrates possessed. It was 
well known the Magistrates were the mere 
nominees of the Lord-licutenant, and that 
in exercising their powcr of granting licences 
they invariably favoured their own parti- 
sans; and as they themselves were only the 
nominees of the Lord-licutenant, their 
partisans must necessarily be the partisans 
of the Lord-lieutenant himself. Now, it 
was likewise very well known that the 
Lord-lieutenant of the county of Cumber- 
land entertained political opinions quite 
opposite to those entertained by the noble 
Lord the Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment. He would, therefore, again entreat 
the noble Lord not to strengthen the 
power of his political opponents by 
resisting the present Amendment. 

Mr. Lawson deprecated the principle of 
giving the power of licensing to the Town 
Council in any borough. He begged to 
repudiate, in the strongest terms, the attack 
which had been made upon the Magistrates 
of the country ; it was a gross libel. 

Mr. Charles Buller was quite willing to 
admit that the attack was a libel on the 
principle of the English law—but the 
greater the truth the greater the libel. 
The Lord-lieutenants jobbed in the ap- 
pointment of the Magistrates, and the 
Magistrates jobbed in the discharge of 
their duty. He would prefer taking the 
power of licensing from the Magistrates in 
all cases, 

Mr. G, F. Young deprecated the attack 
on the Magistracy. He admitted that they 
had not in every case properly discharged 
their duty; but he thought the House 
ought not to condemn their character 
generally, on a few incidental circum- 
stances, 

Mr. Warburton said, it was matter of 
history on the Reports of Committees of 
the House that the Magistrates had abused 
the power of licensing ; and in order that 
the public might not be thrown prostrate 
before them, he should vote for the Amend. 
ment. 

Mr. Arthur Chichester defended the 
conduct of the Mayistrates, and contended 
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that they were a body with whom no 
nation could produce a parallel. He felt 
bound to oppose the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for 'Totness. 

Mr. Ewart objected to intrusting the 
Magistrates with the power of licensing, on 
the ground that it was not one for the 
exercise of which they were not sufficiently 
responsible, either to the Government or to 
the people. For this reason he should 
decidedly vote for the Amendment. 

Sir Robert Inglis defended the conduct 
of the Magistracy, and opposed the propo- 
sition of the hon. Member for ‘lotness. 

Mr. Parrott, in deference to the opinion 
of the House, consented to withdraw his 
Amendment. 

Amendment withdrawn. 

Mr. Lawson rose to move a proviso, 
which he hoped would mect with the noble 
Lord’s approbation. As the Clause then 
stood, the Town-Council were to be invested 
with the whole power of licensing. He 
wished to know how any individual could 
bring his action, having been refused, 
against the Council of any borough within 
the Act. The proviso he meant to pro- 
pose was, to provide that the Corporate 
Funds might not be used in defending the 
action against any such individual, that he 
might have a fair chance against any Ma- 
gistrate of the Town-Council by whom his 
license might have been refused. It pro- 
vided, “that no Corporate Funds be ever 
applied to paying any penalties to which 
any ‘Town-Council or Town-Clerk may be 
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justly liabie in any action or suit, or to the 


paying of any costs pending any action or 
suit, brought against them or him for the 
recovery of such penalties.” 

The Attorney-General said, no action 
could be brought against any Town-Coun- 
cil, in which, if damages were obtained, it 
would not be a most gross misapplication of 
the funds of the Town-Council, to apply 
them to the payment of those damages. He 
could, therefore, assure the hon. Member 
that his proviso was wholly unnecessary, as 
the Corporate Funds could never be applied 
to such purpose. 

Amendment 
agreed to. 

On Clause 64, 

Mr. Hughes Hughes rose to repeat the 
Amendment which he had before attempted 
to carry, for giving the Recorder and Ma- 
gistrates of the boroughs concurrent juris- 
diction with the ‘fown-Council, in licens- 
ing alehouses, &c. Having stated his 


withdrawn, and Clause 


reasons On a recent occasion, he should not 
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trespass at any length on the Committee at 
present. But there were one or two argu- 
ments in favour of his Amendment, which 
he would just take the liberty of stating. 
He knew an instance in which, as the 
Clause stood, a charitable person having 
built some almshouses, and vested them 
in four aldermen of the borough, he would, 
by the Bill, be prevented from having any 
right to vote at all in the election of per- 
sons into his own charity, simply because 
he had vested in four Aldermen the righ 
of electing and presenting unto the alms- 
houses, he would have no voice at all in it. 
This was one of the many instances in 
which the rights of persons now living 
would be affected by the Bill. There were 
many other institutions in which, if the 
founders were alive, they would protest 
against such alterations of the testament by 
which they appropriated their property to 
particular purposes. Now, if the power were 
placed in the hands of Magistrates acting 
under the King’s Commission of the Peace, 
there would be a far greater degree of as- 
surance that the election of persons into 
these almshouses would not be conducted 
for political purposes, than if the power 
were in the hands of the ‘Town-Council 
annually elected. Would any one say, 
that, in charities solely vested in the Town- 
Council, those would not be much more 
likely to obtain the benefit of these chari- 
tics who voted for them at the annual 
elections? or that those who acted under 
his Majesty’s Commission of the Peace 
would not be expected to exercise the right 
of appointment in those cases with less 
view to political purposes, or the security of 
elections, than the Town-Councillors. ‘The 
Magistrates could have no object to grant 
it, as the Town-Council would have. In 
many charities (at Oxford) they were 
vested in the Mayor, Recorder, and Alder- 
men. The noble Lord retained the Alder- 
men, and, surely, he might continue the 
Recorder and Magistrates, if there were 
any, ina borough, acting for that borough, 
conjointly with those charitable trustees, 
and the noble Lord might secure to them 
the right of presenting to those charities. 
As he understood, the noble Lord would 
have no objection to that, he was sure that 
his suggestion was founded in equity, and 
was agreeable to the will of the donors. 
Why should those persons be excluded 
from all eonnexion, in conjunction with 
the Town-Council appointed under the 
Act, as the charitable trustees. ‘That was 
the nature of his proposition. [laving 
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urged it on a former occasion, he would not 
say any more at present. He only begged 
the noble Lord to bear in mind the 
case of the individual which he had men. 
tioned, who, having vested four Aldermen 
with the right of presentation to the alms- 
houses, would, if the Clause passed as it 
stood, have, in future, no right of voting in 
the elections for his own charity. In con- 
clusion, he begged leave to move the fol- 
lowing Amendmenut—*“ together with the 
Recorder for the time being in any such 
borough, and all persons acting under the 
Commission of the Peace for the said 
borough.” 

Lord John Russell: “1 am of opinion 
that all persons ought to be responsible for 
the duties imposed on them under this Act, 
and that there ought not to be imposed on 
them other duties, for which they will not 
be immediately responsible. I think this is 
the fault of the hon. Member’s Amend- 
ment. We propose that the Town-Council 
shall appoint a certain number of persons 
as trustees of the charities in the borough 
—that it would make it their especial 
duty to take care of the interests confided to 
them in that capacity, and they would be 
amenable for neglect of duty or breach of 
trust. It is proposed to add to these the 
‘‘ Recorder and the Magistrates of any such 
borough.” Now these, having other duties 
to perform, and qualified in a much ditier- 
ent manner, would be much more likely to 
neglect the duties which the hon. Member 
proposes to throw on them, because en- 
gaged in other duties, and considering, 
naturally, that these were not immediately 
under their superintendence. We should 
put them into the situation of being per- 
sonally liable to duties for which they were 
not personally bound, and reduce that 
species of security which is the best in all 
such cases—viz., the pointing out the exact 
persons to whom you propose the intrust- 
ing those duties, and the holding these, 
and these alone, personally responsible for 
the due performance of them. This con- 
sideration appears to me a sufficient reason 
for not agreeing with the hon. Member's 
Amendment, and, though I am as anxious 
as he is to separate all charities from politi- 
cal purposes, I feel bound to oppose it.” 

Mr. M‘Lean said, the argument of the 
noble Lord went upon the principle that 
the persons proposed to be added would be 
unable to attend to their new duties. 
Now, that argument would equally apply 
to the Town-Council, separated as it would 
be into diflerent Committees for the better 
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discharge of their duties, who might be all 
of them engaged as charitable trustees. 
He (Mr. M’Lean) was convinced it was the 
wish of the noble Lord to make such dis- 
tinct provision as the case might admit of. 
But he would put it to the noble Lord 
whether Councillors might not, under the 
present Clause, erect themselves into charit. 
able trustees. The Clause enabled them 
to elect not less than nine, but it did not 
point out the individual persons. 
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Care was 
taken that the members for the Town- 
Council should be qualified for being mem- 
bers, but there was no provision against 
Councillors being elected who were trustees ; 
and as they would be perfectly irrespon- 
sible, they might, any three of them, dis- 
pose at a meeting of all the property, no 
security whatever being taken of them as 
trustees. He saw the possibility, nay the 
probability, of such abuses ; and he, there- 
fore, thought that all possible precaution 


should be taken against such possibility of 


malversation in the charitable funds, and 
that security would be given by the admis- 
sion of respectable persons, such as the 
Recorder, Magistrates, &c., into the man- 
agement ; he hoped that those precautions 
would not be passed over by the noble Lord 
in the final settlement of this great measure. 

Lord John Russell remarked that the 
case which the hon. Member for Oxford 
had stated was certainly a hard one. But 
it was impossible, in a measure of this kind 
to legislate for particular instances. More- 
over, he must observe, that if the individual 
alluded to was remarkable for his benevo- 
lence and wisdom, the ‘Town-Council 
would certainly pay some attention to his 
recommendations. 

Amendment withdrawn. 

On Clause 127, 

Mr. Maclean rose and said, that at the 
request of his constituents, he had given 
notice of his intention to move to add a 
proviso to this Clause,with a view to relieve 
them from a very disagreeable and trouble- 
some ceremony. It had long been the 
custom for the mayor of Oxford, pre- 
viously to entering upon his office, at- 
tended by sixty-two of the burgesses of 
the city, to appear before the Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the University at the high altar of 
St. Mary’s-Church, and there to take an 
oath to observe all the customs and privi- 
leges of the University. Now this had 


always been felt to be a serious grievance 
by the citizens, and he carnestly hoped the 
House would now relicve them from it. 
It had always been his desire to maintain 
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the privileges of the University, and on 
more than one occasion he had found the 
University willing to yield some objection- 
able claims, when their charter did not in- 
terfere. He trusted, therefore, that this 
extreme privilege would not be insisted on. 
He was not aware that the hon. Member 
for the University of Oxford entertained 
any objection to his Motion, and he should 
therefore move this proviso be added to the 
Clause— Provided always, that in place 
and stead of the present custom of the 
mayor of the city of Oxford, previously 
to entering upon his office, attended by 
sixty-two of the burgesses, appearing be- 
fore the Vice-Chancellor of the University 
of Oxford, at the high altar of St. Mary’s 
Church, in the said city, and making oath 
to observe all the customs and privileges 
of the said University, the mayor shall, 
previously to entering upon his office, at- 
tend and take such oath before the Vice- 
Chancellor, at his residence, in like manner 
as is now done by the Sheriff of the county 
of Oxford.” 

Mr. Lstcourt said, that the proviso ap- 
peared to him totally inconsistent with the 
object of the Act, and if that was the only 
ground for opposing it, he should object to 
it on that score alone. But there were 
other reasons why he did not agree to the 
proposition of his hon, and learned Friend. 
This custom had been established for many 
hundred years, and it had never produced 
any serious inconvenience. It should be 
remembered also, that this privilege had 
been conferred upon the University by 
Royal Charter, and had been confirmed by 
successive Parliaments. He denied the 
value of the comparison drawn by his 
hon. and learned Friend between the 
Sheriff and the Mayor. The Sheriff 
took the oaths for himself, but the mayor 
for the whole of the citizens of Oxford. 

Mr. Maclean, in reply, said, that he 
should be very happy to leave the ques- 
tion to the consideration of the University 
itself, for he was sure that they would 
look at it in a liberal spirit. 

The proviso was withdrawn. 

On Clause 12th—one of the postponed 
Clauses—~ 

Sir William Follett said, that in this 
Clause the noble Lord had conceded the 
principle that persons having inchoate rights 
to the property mentioned in it should be 
entitled to the full advantages to be de- 
rived from such property ; but it appeared 
to him that the Clause as it was framed did 
not carry into eflect the intention of the 
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Bill. The noble Lord could, therefore, 
have no objection to the Amendment he | 


was going to propose, as it was designed 
to attain the same end with greater cer- 
tainty. He did not object to the person to 
whom the preparation of the lists was to be 
intrusted ; but as it was agreed upon as a 
fundamental principle of the Clause, that all 
persons having inchoate rights should have 
their full enjoyment secured to them, he 
objected to the time and the mode defined 
by the Bill for this purpose. Every per- 
son to whom these privileges of property 
were to be reserved, was to have his name 
inserted in a list to be made out by the 





mayor on or before the 25th of October in | 


this year, and no person whose name did not 
appear in such list was to have any right to 
such property. Now, he must observe, that 
by the Clause, no notice was required to be 
given by the person claiming any right to 
property of this nature, or by any person 


claiming on his behalf, but the mayor was | 


to make out the list on his own authority, 
and when it was made out it was to be 
conclusive against every one not in that 
list, but not to be conclusive in favour of 
those who appeared in it. Now let the 
House consider the situation of a person 
having inchoate rights in a great trading 
town. Many persons answering to this 
deseription would probably be at sea when 
this Act passed. Were they to be deprived 
of their rights on this account? The case 


of a soldier or sailor on service would be | 


similar. Were they also to lose their 
rights? Persons of all ages would be 
entitled under the Clause, yet how were 
infants without guardians to put in their 
claims before the 25th of October, 1835. 
Were they to be excluded? A very great 
number of persons of the poorer classes 
could not possibly get their names put on 
the list by the time appointed. Take, for 
instance, the case of Hull. A great number 
of persons who ought to possess these rights 
would not return to their native town till 
the time fixed had elapsed, and would it be 
fair that the noble Lord should say to them, 
“ Here are a number of persons in the same 
condition with yourselves, whom we have 
admitted to the enjoyment of this property, 
but because you were away you shall be 
excluded?” The first thing he wished to 
do was to extend the time. The Bill 
could not pass before the beginning of 
September, and then there would not be 
above six or seven weeks for making out the 
lists. He should propose, therefore, that 
the day fixed should be the 25th of October, 
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1836, and he saw no objection that could be 
raised to this proposition, as it was not 
likely that any fraudulent claim would be 
made in consequence of the delay thus in- 
terposed. With regard to the right of any 
person not in the country at the time, he 
should move that no one should be put upon 
unless such person should 
made out his claim within six months after 
his return to England, and in other cases, 
unless some sufficient reason, to be allowed 
by the mayor for the time being, for not 
having made his claim, should be 
and in such case the mayor should be re- 


have 


show il, 


quired to put such name on the list of per- 
sons entitled. He would take the 
tunity of observing that the 


+ 


Op I'- 
Clause which 
enabled Corporations to purehase out the 
rights of persons thus entitled was very ob- 
jectionably framed. In the first place, it 
compelled every existing freeman to sell 
his rights. It gave him no option, but he 
was compellable, if the Council thought fit 
to buy, to sell his interest, and not only his 
own, but his wife’s or children’s. Another 
very strong feature of objection was, that the 
money was to go into the pocket of the 
husband or father, and no provision was 
made for the benefit of the wife, or chil- 
dren. The hon. and learned Centleman 
moved an Amendment to the eflect, the 
object described in his speech. 

Lord John Russell was understood to 
sav, that the period of the 25th October, 
1835, had been fixed, because at that time 
the old Corporations would cease to exist, 


and the new Councils would come into 
being. ‘To the general extension of the 


time, he was not disposed to assent ; but to 
some proviso, reserving the rights of persons 
absent beyond seas, he should have no ob- 
jection ; with respect to the other Clause, 
compelling the sale of freemen’s rights of 
property, he did think that some such power 
ought to be given tothe new Council, with 
a view to the general interest. 

Mr. Lowther supported the proposition 
of the hon. and learned Member for [xeter, 
for extending the time in the case of per- 
sons beyond seas. 

Mr. Warburton thought it necessary that 
at some time a precise list should be ob- 
tained ; and, therefore, that some limita- 
tion should be fixed for the case of persons 
beyond seas. 

An Amendment 
sented to by Lord John Russell. 

Clause agreed to. 

Sir Robert Tnelis in rising to move 
the Clause of which he had eviven notice 
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said, his object was, to make the Bill as 
perfect as he could consistently with his 
own principles. He did not mean to say 
that if the Clause proposed were adopted, 
he should think the Bill very materially 
improved; far from it. But if it were 
adopted, he considered the alteration would 
be consistent with the principles of the 
Constitution ; and not inconsistent, even 
with the principles upon which the Bill 
was founded. The hon. and learned At- 
torney-General had stated, (in a speech 
which lasted for above one-quarter of an 
hour) with reference to the 128th Clause, 
that a fair majority of the inhabitants 
ought to decide whether a town should 
receive the benefits of the Bill, which under 
that, Clause they were to be entitled to if 
they pleased. All he asked, in the Clause 
which he now introduced, was, that the 
Boroughs included in the Schedules annex- 
ed to the Bill might equally receive the pri- 
vileges conferred by this Bill upon them 
if the majority of the Registered Burgesses 
should be willing to accept of them. But 
that it should not be enforced upon the 
inhabitants of those boroughs any more 
than upon the inhabitants of the town of 
Nottingham with respect to which, Clause 
128 provided, that there must be a clear 
majority of the inhabitants accepting the 
Bill before the Charter of incorporation 
containing any of the provisions of this Bill 
could be introduced. He (Sir R. H. Inglis) 
asked the same thing for Liverpool, for 
Bristol, &c. namely: that when the Bur- 
gess roll was made up according to the 
provisions of the Bill there should be the 
assent of the majority of the Burgesses (to 
be ascertained in some way or another as it 
should be seen fit) expressed, before any 
other provisions of the Bill were intro- 
duced. There was not a lawyer in the 
House who was not aware that if the 
King were pleased to grant a corporation 
to the 658 gentlemen by whom he was 
surrounded :—that the Charter would be 
good for nothing till accepted by the 
majority of those gentlemen. It was not 
in the power of his Majesty to confer 
chartered rights, or demand chartered duties, 
without ascertaining that the majority 
were willing to accept the one, and receive 
the others. If he were proposing any 
plan which tended to weaken the just 
power of the King he should not expect, 
nor have any right to expect, the slightest 
attention: but he was certain that the 
Clause he proposed did not in any degree 
trench upon those rights. It merely required 
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the promoters of the Bill should take the 
slight trouble of intimating their intention 
of imposing the Bill before they did impose 
it upon any borough. They were making a 
very great change: upon a given day, all the 
Corporations in England and Wales—all 
the Municipal Authorities, would cease to 
exist: and an entirely new state of Au- 
thorities would come into exercise. It 
might happen, (he entered not now upon 
general principles)—nay he would take 
it for granted, that they were right: but 
he still said, that it never could be right 
that they should impose upon the unwil- 
ling, and the willing, a uniform system, 
—and enforce it whether good or bad upon 
every borough in the Kingdom. Let the 
men who were willing submit to the 
measure: but Iet not those who were 
unwilling be constrained. Let not the 
Noble Lord make one uniform system 
applicable to all bodies Corporate— that 
was all he asked: that the same system 
(for instance) which was imposed upon 
Manchester should not be enforced with- 
out consent, upon Liverpool. The Clause 
he proposed was this:—“ And be it 
further enacted, that, excepting so far as 
relates to the granting the burgess right to 
all the inhabitants of the borough—and 
the making up of the burgess-roll of the 
inhabitants of such boroughs (as herein- 
after mentioned )—that no provision shall 
be enacted, or come into operation in any 
borough, until the majority of the Town- 
Council shall (by writing or in any other 
way) have accepted the Constitution there- 
by enacted.” 

Lord John Russell objected to the Clause 
that it was wholely inconsistent with the 
preamble and recital of the Bill. 

Negatived without a division. 

Sir Robert Inglis moved the following 
Clause :—“ That the Town-Council shall 
be styled the Court of the Mayor and 
Council of our Lord the King in and for 
the borough of A, and shall have the 
powers of a Court of Record.” 

Negatived without a division ; as were 
also the Clauses moved by Sir Robert 
Inglis to the effect,—‘‘ That members of 
the Town-Council shall not be removeable, 
except by the absolute majority of the 
Burgesses registered in the borough :” 
“ That Municipal Oaths shall be taken by 
the Burgesses, and by the Mayor and 
members of the Town-Council, and by the 
Recorder and ‘Town-Clerk.” 

Mr. Brodie moved the following Clause : 
—* And be it further enacted, that in no 
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case where there is a trust now existing for 
charitable uses, in which it is required that 
every person shall be disqualified to act 
in the trust, if he shall become a member 
of a body Corporate, shall any person, 
being such trustee, be disqualified to act 
in the trust, in consequence of his being 
elected a member of the Town-Council of 
any city or borough under this Act.” 

Lord John Russell said, that it appeared 
to him that to agree to this Clause would 
be to set aside one of the provisions of the 
Bill. 

Clause negatived without a division. 

Sir John Yarde Buller rose to move 
the insertion of a Clause depriving the 
Dissenting Members of ‘Town-Councils 
from disposing of Church patronage. Under 
the Bill it was to be expected that 
numerous Dissenters would be elected 
Councillors; and in cases where the 
boroughs were possessed of property they 
would become possessed of the power of 
disposing of that property ; including, of 
course, the power of disposing of Church 
patronage. The principle on which he 
ventured to propose the Clause was this. 
He did not think it useful that Dissenters 
should have any interest whatever in the 
management of the Established Church. 
And he found, on reference to a former 
Act, that he was not asserting a new prin- 
ciple. The sth Geo. 4th (the Church 
Bill) provided that the members of the 
Church of England were to have the 
management of the Church property. 
And the 10th Geo. 4th (Catholic Relief) 
prohibited any Member of the Catholic 
Church from holding any such trust. He 
(Sir J. Y. Buller) thought it only fit 
that Dissenters should be placed in the 
same situation with respect to Church 
property as Roman Catholics were. But 
in stating his opinion on the subject, he 
thought he should not be opposed by 
Dissenters themselves as he found they had 
expressed a desire not to interfere with 
the management, or discipline, of the 
Church of England and among others, the 
hon. and learned member for Dublin, on 
behalf of the Catholics, had stated a very 
strong opinion on the subject. It might 
be objected to such a provision perhaps, 
that under the law it was well known 
Dissenters did enjoy the power of holding 
presentations to livings. But he could 
not see why the defect of the law on one 
point should be brought as an argument 
against remedying it when they had the 
means. ‘The Committee of the ‘Town-Coun- 
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cil would under the Bill have the same Ee- 
clesiastical patronage as the whole Council 
now had; and he, therefore, without further 
remark, moved the insertion of the Clause 


as it stood on the Notice-List. ‘The hon. 
Member accordingly moved that the fol- 
lowing Clause be added :—* And whereas 


certain bodies corporate are seized or pos- 
sessed of divers advowsons or rights of pres 
sentation to rectories, vicarages, and other 
ecclesiastical benefices, and also of churches 
or chapels devoted to the purpose of reli- 
gious worship, according to the rites of the 
Established Church of England: And 


whereas it is expedient that the exercise of 


such right of presentation, and the direction, 
care, and superintendance of such churches 
and chapels, and of all the matters and 
things relating thereto, be in the direction 


of, and exclusively vested in, members of 


the Established Chureh of England: Be 
it therefore enacted, that in every borough 
in which the body corporate is seized or 
possessed of any advowson or right of pre- 
sentation to any rectory, vicarage, or other 
ecclesiastical benefice, or is seized or pos- 
sessed of any church or chapel devoted to 
the purpose of religious worship, according 


to the rights of the Established Church of 


England, the Council of such borough 
shall, on the Ist day of November, in this 
and every succeeding year, nominate and 
appoint out of their own body a committee 
for the management of the Ecclesiastical 
property and attairs of such body corporate, 
such committee to be composed of persons 
being members of the Established Church 
of England, and such committee exclusively 
shall exercise the right of presenting to 
every such rectory or vicarage, and other 
Ecclesiastical benefices, and shall also have 
the entire and exclusive care, management, 


superintendence, direction, and control of 


the said churches and chapels, and all mat- 
ters, proceedings, and regulations what- 
soever connected therewith, and over which 
the body corporate have now any power 
or authority, and shall do or cause to be 


done at the costs, charges, and expense of 


such body corporate, all acts and things 
which the said committee may deem neces- 
sary or expedient for the maintenance, 
keeping up, and support of such churches 
and chapels, in the same manner and in all 
respects as the same have been hitherto 
maintained, kept up and supported by the 
body corporate to which the said churches 
and chapels belong. 

‘And be it enacted that all the acts of 
the committee for the management of the 
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Ecclesiastical property and affairs of a body 
corporate appointed under this Act, shall 
be done at some meeting at which not less 
than one half of the whole number of the 
committee shall be present, and a majority 
of those present shall concur in such Acts, 
otherwise they shall be void and of none 
effect ; and at every mecting the members 
of the committee present shall choose a 
chairman, and in case of equality of votes, 
the chairman for the time being shall have 
a second or casting vote ; and all the reso- 
lutions of the said committee shall be en- 
tered in a book, to be kept by the Town- 
Clerk of the body corporate, who shall 
attend the meetings of the said committee, 
and the said book shall be open zt all rea- 
sonable times without fee, to the inspection 
of any Councillor. Provided nevertheless 
that no act or proceeding of the said com- 
mittee, in the execution of the powers or 
authorities given to, or vested in, them by 
this Act, shall require or be submitted for 
approval or confirmation to the Council.” 
Lord John Russell thought that such a 
Clause would be improperly introduced in 
such a Bill as the present; and that it 
would be contradictory to several enact- 
ments of the Bill. ‘The Bill gave no ad- 
ditional power to Dissenters—the principle 
was already by law established, and there 
were at present some Corporations in which 
they had a decided majority. Ecclesiastical 
endowments would only be disposed of in 
the same manner under the Bill as at pre- 
sent: if, therefore, they introduced such a 
Clause it would be without any immediate 
necessity, and it was placing the disability 
on religious grounds. 
introducing religious tests, and he was 
afraid that so far from strengthening the 
Church of England they would weaken it, 
by introducing restrictions which had been 
recently abolished. The greatest danger 
would result, in his opinion, from confer- 
ring peculiar advantages upon those of the 
Council who might happen to be members 
of the Church of England. Nothing could 
be worse than that there should be a cor- 
porate body of twelve—six of whom should 
have the power to dispose of Church livings, 
and the other six, being Dissenters, should 
be excluded from any participation in 
that power:—they would naturally say 
you have an opportunity of benefitting 
your friends, of which we are deprived. 
For his part he did not see that such 
security was necessary; there was none 
now, and it was possible for a man, al- 
though he might not agree with all parties 
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of the Church, to dispose of Church pro- 
perty as conscientiously as the members of 
the Chureh themselves. There were in- 
stances without number of persons who do 
not belong to the Church having the power 
of nominating to its livings. He should 
resist the present Clause, thinking it unne- 
cessary, while, if any such provision were 
introduced, the Clause proposed was not 
the best which might be proposed. 

Mr. Goulburn wished the House to un- 
derstand the real state of the question. The 
noble Lord had stated that the Bill made no 
alteration in the state of the law at present, 
or with respect to the power of appointing 
to benefiees. Now, he was at direct issue 
with the noble Lord upon that point ; and 
he thought he could satisfy him and the 
House that the Bill did make an alteration 
in the principles laid down by Parliament ; 
and if the noble Lord acted on principle, 
and really meant that things as to this 
subject should stand on the same footing as 
they did at present, he would not resist the 
alteration recommended for the purpose of 
giving effect to the noble Lord’s own in- 
tentions. The noble Lord was aware that 
the livings which were in the patronage of 
Catholics could not be appointed to by 
those Catholics, but that the right of pre- 
sentation to those livings was vested in 
those who professed the doctrines of the 
Church of England. When the Legisla- 
ture thought proper to give relief to the 
Catholies they did continue this restriction 
on them by the Act of 1829. The right 
of appointment to any benefice was taken 
from them ; and yet, by the general Clause 
at the beginning of this Act, the noble 
Lord substantially repealed that provision 
of the law. After the passing of the pre- 
sent measure Roman Catholics would have 
the power of presenting to benefices in 
their patronage. He (Mr. Goulburn) said, 
therefore, that if the noble Lord rested on 
the state of the law at present, he was 
bound, so far as to Catholics, to conform 
to that specific provision. But he agreed 
with his hon. Friend (Sir J. Y. Buller) 
that, independently of the express provision 
on the statute-books (of which he thought 
they had a right to demand the re-enaction), 
it was not proper that those who professed 
opinions at variance with the Established 
Church should have invested in them the 
right of patronage over that Church. The 
noble Lord might tell him that such an 
exception as that proposed would beget 
ill will; if they were conscientious men, 
he (Mr. Goulburn) did not believe there 
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would be ill will, However opposed he 
might be to the Roman Catholics, he for 
one had no desire to appoint individuals to 
the superintendence of Catholic churches. 
He should feel it a most painful duty were 
it imposed upon him, from which he should 
urge Parliament to relieve him. And, 
therefore, as he said before, he could not 
conceive on what principle it was, that the 
noble Lord rested his proposal. The noble 
Lord said, that even if it were desirable to 
attain the object, it should be pursued by 
another course. He did not wish to quarrel 
as to the mode; if the noble Lord could 
propose any other method which, in his 
opinion appeared calculated to attain the 
same object in a manner more agreeable to 
the feelings of Dissenters, it was to him a 
matter of perfect indifference, he only 
wished to remove the dissatisfaction which 
he believed would remain if appointments 
in the Church were dispensed by parties 
dissenting from the Church ; for he was 
certain, if any improper appointments 
were made, the public observation would 
be called to the character of the persons 
nominating, and a feeling would arise in 
the country which would render their 
situation little to be desired. He would 
press the subject no longer at present. He 
wished to call the attention of the House 
to the propricty of giving to the Roman 
Catholics a power which they never be- 
fore possessed ; and, with respect to Dis- 
senters, extending to them authority which, 
on other grounds, he for one should have 
thought it inexpedient for themselves that 
they should hold. 

Viscount Howick observed, that when 
this question was brought forward the 
other night, hon. Gentlemen on the oppo- 
site side grounded their desire for the iutro- 
duction of some such Clause as this, not 
upon the danger of Ecclesiastical patron- 
age falling into the hands of the Catholics, 
but into the hands of Protestant Dis- 
senters. 
fact, in the great towns of this kingdom, 
the Catholics were few indeed in number; 
it was against Dissenters, therefore, that 
the measure of the hon. Baronet was 
chiefly levelled—it was of Dissenters that 
the hon. Member for the University of 
Cambridge entertained such a fearful 
jealousy. Now, with regard to Dissent- 
ers, what was the state of the law? Not 
only might they be members of corpora- 
tions interested in Ecclesiastical patronage, 
but they might, at the present day, hold 
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that patronage to any amount in their 
hands. It was true that the Bill for the 
Relief of Dissenters was proposed by his 
noble Friend, but after it had been carried 
by a considerable majority it was adopted 
by the late Government, and when that 
Act passed, the right hon. Member op- 
posite (Mr. Goulburn), was a member of 
the Government, and was, therefore, in 
some sort responsible. By that Act a 
Dissenter might not only be a member 
of a Corporation, but there was nothing 
in the world to prevent a Dissenter from 
being Lord Chancellor or Prime Minister 
of England, and so giving away every 
Bishopric and a considerable number of 
livings. ‘Therefore, it was not the prin- 
ciple on which Parliament had acted to 
distrust the exercise of that power in 
Dissenters, nor did he (Lord Howick) 
know on what ground that distrust should 
now, for the first time, be exhibited, and 
exhibited as to the patronage of Corpora- 
tions. His noble Friend had stated (he 
thought correctly), that it was much better 
to leave the security against improper 
appoitments to those who made the se- 
lection of persons to take orders than by 
filling up the livings, or presenting to 
churches. ‘The ordination was in the 
hands of the Bishop, and it had been the 
principle on which the Legislature acted 
in the ‘Test and Corporation Act (Repeal), 
to take it for granted that, as the Bishops 
had the power by law of selecting such 
as were proper persons to officiate as cler- 
yymen, so the Bench of Bishops were 
responsible if any improper persons wer 
appointed, and, therefore, it might be per 

mitted that Dissenters should choose from 
among the persons approved of by the 
Bishops, who were to be appointed to parti 

cular livings. That was a wise and just prin 

ciple of legislation, and he (Lord Howick) 
must confess he thought that, far from 
contributing to the safety, or the honour, 
or the welfare, of the Church, the Clause 
proposed would only lead to injure and 
weaken it. They were much mistaken 1 
they thought the Church of England could 
ultimately rest upon any othergrounds than 
the affection, and esteem, and protection 
of the great bulk of the people of this 
country; and they were no friends of the 
Church who would wish to rely, not upon 
the broad ground of that love and esteem, 
but on laws and restrictions which one 
Parliament might pass, and another re- 
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peal. On these grounds he should most 
decidedly oppose the Clause. He thought 
it would be impolitic, in the last degree, 
when they had swept away so many dis- 
linctions now existing, that they should 
again revive one which he considered they 
had so happily done away with. He 
thought that calling on persons to declare 
if they belonged to this or to that sect 
would increase the jealousy which at pre- 
sent existed, and widen those differences 
that too often prevailed. He, therefore, 
hoped the House would concur with him 
in resisting the Amendment now proposed. 

The Clause was negatived. 

Schedules agreed to, and the House 
resumed. ‘The Report was received, and 
the Bill ordered to be read a third time 
on Monday. 


LOLOL OOL LADD me 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, July 20, 1835. 


MinutEs.] Bill. Read a sceond time :—On the Motion of 
the Archbishop of CANTERBURY, Sineeure Church Pre- 


ferment; Scamen’s Enlistment. 


Poor Law AmenpMent Act.| Lord 
Teynham said, he had given notice of an 
intention to move for certain Returns rela- 
tive to the trials and convictions of several 
men in the county of Kent, for riots and 
assaults which had been committed by 
them, and which, he believed, would never 
have happened, had they not been injured 
by the provisions of the new Poor-law Act ; 
but as he found that the same papers had 
been moved for in the House of Commons, 
he should suppose that there would be no ob- 
jection to his Motion. Heshould, however, 
proceed as bricfly as the subject allowed, to 
inform their Lordships of the consequences 
that were likely to arise from the feeling 
which pervaded the minds of the agricul- 
tural Jabouring classes. He should not de- 
tain their Lordships longer than he could 
possibly help. He had given notice of his 
intention to move for the documents he had 
referred to, in consequence of the strong 
fecling entertained in the county of Kent 
on the subject of the convictions of those 
poor men who had opposed the unconstitu- 
tional proceedings under the Poor-law Act. 
The trials of those persons had taken place 
at the sessions, and he would venture to 
assert, that the severity of the punishments 
inflicted upon them was without a parallel. 
In the county of Kent, some of the persons 
who had offended against this Act had been 
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sentenced to two years’ imprisonment ; 
whilst, in another part of the country, a 
person had been sentenced to but one 
month’s imprisonment for a similar offence. 
The convictions were as numerous, too, as 
they were unprecedented. In proof of this, 
he might read a letter which he now held 
in his hand, from an extensive farmer—a 
most respectable inhabitant of the county. 
The fecling in the county was very strong 
on the subject, as that letter showed ; and 
he was sure that the noble Viscount at the 
head of the Government would not refuse 
to listen to the representations of those peo- 
ple, however humble they might be, or 
however humble was the individual who 
brought the matter under the notice of their 
Lordships. It was his intention, when 
these Returns were produced, to move an 
address to the Crown on the subject of the 
conduct of the Magistracy of the county of 
Kent. All the evils which it was the ob- 


ject of his Motion to disclose, had been the 


consequences of the Poor-law Bill. He 
had ever reprobated and used his utmost 
endeavours against it. He had been fully 
convinced, from the first, that the operation 
of this Bill would destroy the character of 
the people of the country. If the character 
of the peasantry and working people of 
this country were destroyed, their Lordships 
would have the less resource to throw 
themselves back upon in the hour of need. 
Let the noble Lords opposite remember 
that ; for they might soon be obliged to fall 
back upon the people of England. The 
ignorant and unfortunate were punished 
under this Bill. Many of the people who 
had been convicted under it of rioting, had 
not read this Bul, and were not able to 
read it; and he appealed to the Bishops to 
look after the state of the people, and the 
improvement of their morals and education 
for it was owing to the want of moral 
education that the riots and the other of- 
fences with which they were charged, had 
been committed. The noble Baron con- 
cluded by moving for—first, a Return of 
the number of persons committed, in Eng- 
land and Wales, upon charges of riot, 
assault, and other offences, under the Poor- 
law Amendment Act, from the 1st of June, 
1834, to the Ist of June, 1835; secondly, 
a Return of all persons charged with such 
offences within the like period, specifying 
their names, employments, and other ma- 
terial particulars, together with the result 
of the charge. 

The Marquess Camden said, that from 
the tenor of the noble Baron’s observations, 
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the Poor Laws themselves, and not the 
conduct of the Magistrates of the county of 
Kent, seemed to be the object of his cen- 
sure. 

Lord Teynham: 
“ Order !”| 

The Marquess Camden resumed, but 
was again interrupted by 

Lord Teynham, who said, that he com- 
plained that the offences under the new 
Poor Laws had received punishments in 
other counties completely trivial as com- 
pared with those which had been inflicted 
in the county of Kent. 

The Marquess Camden still thought that 
he had rightly described the object of the 
noble Baron’s speech, however the noble 
Baron might now complain of the conduct of 
those particular Magistrates. 

Lord Teynham, again interrupting, said, 
that when these returns were on the Table, 
he should move for an address to his Ma- 
jesty to inquire into the business. 

The Marquess Camden remarked, that 
to grant or refuse that inquiry would be 
the business of the Government. He un- 
derstood that the principle on which the 
noble Baron now proceeded was, to show 
that there had not been as severe punish- 
ments for these offences in other countics 
as inthe county of Kent. Whatever might 
be the ultimate result of this Motion, he 
left to the discretion of his Majesty and of 
their Lordships, so far as that result would 
be the consequence of the specific or general 
Return now applied for by the learned 
Baron. The noble Baron now charged the 
Magistrates of the county of Kent [Lord 
Teynham; Of East Kent] with having 
misconducted themselves in this matter. 
He (the Marquess Camden) should be able 
to satisfy their Lordships that there was 
not the slightest ground for the charge 
which the noble Baron had chosen to throw 
on the Magistrates of the county of Kent. 
All the evils against which the noble Baron 
had declaimed, all that he had said about 
destroying the character of the people of 
the country, were evils that were arising 
under the old system of the Poor-laws and 
from the bad administration of them. He 
was glad that he had been one of those who 
joined in grappling with those evils, and 
with the mischief which caused them, and 
was heartily glad that there had been so 
general a desire to provide against them. 
In consequence of the notice given by the 
noble Baron of this Motion he had thought 
it right to inform himself afresh of the par- 
ticulars of the cases referred to, for those 
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circumstances had not passed at the time 
without his being acquainted with them. 
He had looked, however, into papers to re- 
fresh his memory, in order the better to be 
able to address their Lordships on the sub- 
He was sorry to say that there had 
been serious disturbances in the county of 
Kent ; but after having carefully informed 
himself of the facts, he must say that, so far 
from attaching blame to the Magistrates, 
they were, in his opinion, fully entitled to 
his thanks for the promptitude and firmness 
with which they had acted. ‘The punish- 
ments chiefly objected to by the noble 
Baron were those inflicted upon two per- 
sons of the names of Merton and Robson. 
Of the former, it was proved that he went 
from parish to parish creating disturbances, 
that he prevented men from going to their 
work, and one particular instance of that 
kind, in the case of Daniel Goodyer, had 
been distinctly proved against him. The 
second person, Robson, was also proved on 
various occasions to have used most violent 
and ferocious language, such as saying that 
**he would have blood or money.” On one 
occasion, the Magistrates could not quell the 
tumult till they sent to Chatham for the 
military, and for a time, indeed, they might 


be considered to have been in the hands of 


the rioters. The Magistrates felt, that this 
was the first eflort, by violent means, to put 
a stop to the working of the Amendment 
Act: they deemed it the more necessary on 
that aceount to act with becoming firmness; 
and felt that they were called on to extin- 
guish the riots by active exertion. He be- 
lieved, that whatever the noble Baron might 
say, there was a general feeling of thank 
fulness in the country for the manner in 
which the Magistrates had conducted them- 
selves, and had succeeded in putting the 
law in operation. As to the mode of the 
trial of these men he could assure their 
Lordships that the Quarter Sessions at 
which they were tried was a most nume- 
rous and respectable assemblage of the 
Magistrates of the county. ‘The right 
hon. Baronet (the Member for the county) 
Sir Edward Knatechbull was not the Chair- 
man as had once been supposed by the 
noble Baron, for upon his appointment to 
the important oflice which he had lately 
held, the right hon. Baronet had resigned 
his office as Chairman of the Sessions. If 
there was a general feeling among their 
Lordships that these Returns should be 
granted, he should bow to the decision, 
but he trusted there would be no such 
course adopted, as it would, in his mind, 
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be passing a most undeserved censure upon 
the Magistrates. 

Viscount Duncannon said, he had not 
till now heard of any complaint as to the 
conduct of the Magistracy of the county. 
He was not fully aware what was the cir- 
cumstances alluded to while the noble 
Baron was addressing the House ; but now 
that he had become aware of them, he was 
prepared fully to support the opinion ex- 
pressed by the noble Marquess opposite. At 
the time in question, he transacted the busi- 
ness of the Home Office in the absence of 
his noble Friend (Lord John Russell) in 
Devonshire ; and he was happy to say, 
from the knowledge he then obtained of 
this matter, that he fully concurred in the 
opinion of the noble Marquess, and thought 
that in speaking of the judicious conduct 
of the Magistracy he had not made use of 
terms sufficiently strong. He did not 
know how they could have been too severe 
in such a case, for, if he mistook not, one of 
the Magistrates was actually in the poor- 
house when it was blockaded by these 
rioters. The conduct of the Magistrates 
Was most praiseworthy—it could not have 
been better. He should certainly not 
consent to the production of these papers. 

The Duke of Richmond said, that it was 
hardly necessary for him to say anything 
after what had just fallen from his noble 
Friend. He begged, however, to observe, 
that he did not conceive, because a paper 
had been laid on the Table of the other 
House of Parliament, that therefore, it 
should be laid on the Table of their Lord- 
ships’ Elouse as a mere matter of course. 
He had listened to the speech of any noble 
Lord who moved for papers, and he had 
examined it to sce if that speech justified 
their production. In the present instance 
it did not. It appeared here that the men 
who had been convicted, did not reside in 
the parish where they had committed the 
offenees, but had gone from parish to 
parish, stirring up the people to riot. He 
thought that the Magistrates had acted 
most properly. In 1830, he knew that 
they had been abused for pursuing a dif- 
ferent course. He believed, that if they 
had not shown too much lenity then, the 
riots which took place would not have ex- 
tended as they did to Sussex, Hampshire, 
Wiltshire, Berkshire, and Bedfordshire. 
What was the conduct of the Magistracy 
on the present occasion? Why it marked 
their determination not to allow the law 
to be outraged by suffering men to go on 
in this manner. The noble Baron had 
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shown in his own speech that these Returns 
ought not to be produced, and if they had 
been produced in the other House of Par- 
liament, it was perhaps because there had 
been no one there at the time capable of 
explaining the matter. At all events, 
he should say to the present Motion Not 
Content. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne understood, 
from the whole tenor of the speech of the 
noble Baron, that this was a Motion for 
what was in fact an actual inculpation of 
the Magistrates ; and in order to prevent a 
misrepresentation from going abroad —a 
misrepresentation which it was in all cases 
of infinite importance to avoid, but which 
was more than ever important in the pre- 
sent instance, he considered it his duty to 
express his opinion on the subject. He 
concurred fully with his noble Friend near 
him that this Motion should be negatived 
lest it should be imagined here or elsewhere 
that this House had adopted with regard to 
the conduct of the Magistrates a censure 
which in his conscience he believed to be 
most unmerited, and which ought rather to 
be the subject of a vote giving them the 
approbation and support of their Lord- 
ships. 

Lord Teynham was still resolved to call 
for the Returns. He was not to be intimi- 
dated by what was said there or elsewhere. 
If they carried this Act into eflect, they 
must be prepared to immure two millions 
of people in work-houses. He was not 
sorry for bringing this subject before their 
Lordships; but he was sorry for their 
sake for the manner in which it had been 
received. 

Motion negatived. 


Corporation ComMMIssIoNERS — Mr. 
Hoae.] The Earl of Aberdeen called 
the attention of the House to the sub- 


ject of Mr. Hoge’s protest against the 


Report of the rest of the Municipal Cor- 
poration Commissioners, and begged to ask 
the noble Viscount at the head of the Go- 
vernment whether he meant to lay it on 
their Lordships’ Table or not. 

Viscount Melbourne said, that as to the 
protest of this learned Gentleman, if he had 
not agreed with the rest of his brother 
Commissioners he should have made a 
separate Report. This was not like the 


case of the Commissioners appointed to 
inquire into the state of the Scotch Uni- 
versities, for their protests were made to 
the rest of the Commissioners and formed 
part of the Report; here that course had 
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not been followed. In the present instance 
the Chief Commissioner had said,that it was 
not his duty to receive such a protest or to 
send it to his Majesty, and he had therefore 
declined to receive it. He (Lord Mel- 
bourne) was not, therefore, aware how he 
could reach the protest or lay it before the 
House. It had been suggested to the 
learned Gentleman by a noble Lord oppo- 
site that the Commissioner might petition 
the House on the subject, and embody the 
substance of his protest in a petition. It 
certainly was open to the learned Gentle- 
man to pursue such a course, but their 
Lordships would say how far such a recom- 
mendation, tending to create so much 
prolixity in petitions, was to be encouraged. 
In his opinion the practice had been car- 
ried quite far enough, if not a great deal too 
far. 

The Earl of Aberdeen said, that he 
wanted the protest of Mr. Hogg to accom- 
pany that of Sir F. Palgrave. He had 
presented by his Majesty’s command, the 
Commissioners Report to the House. Sir F. 
Palgrave’s protest accompanied it, and now 
he wanted to see what was in that of Mr. 
Hogg, he wanted to know what was the 
difference between the opinion and state- 
ments of Mr. Elogg and of the rest of the 
Commissioners. Of that Gentleman he 
knew nothing, but he saw him appointed 
to an important duty, and therefore pre- 
sumed that his opinion was deemed worth 
notice, or{he would not have been appointed. 
If his protest should be of a nature resem- 
bling that of Sir F. Palgrave, which was 
appended to the Report, it would be ex- 
ceedingly important that their Lordships 
should be in possession of it ; for without 
it they would lose much valuable informa- 
tion. 

Viscount Melbourne said, that in his 
opinion the Chief Commissioners had 
acted erroneously in receiving the protest. 
He did not see the noble and learned Lord 
the Chief Baron of the Exchequer present, 
or their Lordships might perhaps learn 
that he had moved for a criminal informa- 
tion against Mr. Hogg in the Court of 
King’s Bench. 

Lord Lyndhurst: For his conduct before 
his appointment. 

Viscount Melbourne: No; it was for 
his conduct as a Commissioner. ‘The noble 
and learned Lord being then at the Bar, 
had acted as Counsel, so that perhaps his 
statement was hardly to be received in such 
acase. As to the protest, it was evidently 
the interest of the Government to produce 
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it, if they could; for its non-production 
would have a worse effect than the protest 
itself; but he did not know how he could 
compel its production. 

Lord Wharnceliffe said, that he knew 
nothing of Mr. Hogg, and had never 
heard his name till recently. That Gen- 
tleman had, however, been sent down as 
a Commissioner, and now he sent in his 
protest, the Chief Commissioner,refused to 
receive it. He should certainly make 
further inquiries into the subject. 

Lord Lyndhurst said, that Mr. Hogg 
was a member of the Northern Circuit, and 
he had always considered him a very re- 
spectable person. With respect to what had 
been said as to the criminal information, 
the noble Viscount should have told them 
what it was for. He thought he was right 
in saying that it had either been refused 
or discharged —[J¢ mwas refused] — and 
therefore it was to be presumed that the 
acts on which the application was made 
did not afford a sufficient ground for the 
charge. Mr. Hoge’s inquiries were among 
some of the most important towns referred 
to in the Report. When the Report was 
about to be drawn up, he was not only no 
called on to be present, but he was not 
allowed to be present with the other Com- 
missioners. He believed that when his 
Majesty appointed certain persons to be 
Commissioners, and to report to him on 
any subject, his Majesty intended that all 
the persons included in that Commission 
should assist in making the Report. How 
were they to know that the arguments laid 
by Mr. Hogg before the Secretary of State, 
if suffered to be laid before his brother 
Commissioners, would not have altered 
their opinions? It was altogether unjust 
to exclude Mr. Hogg’s opinions, and the 
reasons on which he founded them. He 
was clearly of opinion that they ought to 
have the opinion of the Gentleman in ques- 
tion laid before them; because before they 
entered upon an inquiry of so important a 
nature as that which was about to take 
place, it was highly desirable that they 


should be in possession of every species of 


information that was calculated to lead 
them to a correct conclusion. 

Lord Skelmersdale thought it was of the 
utmost importance that they should have 
laid on their Table, before they proceeded 
to legislate upon the measure, all the evi- 
dence which could be collected and all the 
opinions which could be procured from 
persons whom either inquiry or talent ren- 
dered competent to form one. It so haps 
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pened that Mr. Hogg was one of the Com- 
missioners sent down to the part of the 
country with which he was connected ; 
and, when he stated to their Lordships that 
in consequence of the refusal of the Com- 
missioners to embody in the generalfReport 
the opinions and evidence contained in the 
particular Report sent in by Mr. Hogg, he 
was in entire ignorance of the justice and 
policy of the measure as regarded the cases 
of several individual boroughs in the 
county to which he alluded, he put it to the 
House whether he was not justified in 
calling for its production? One of the 
towns to which Mr. Hogg was sent was 
Liverpool ; and unless his opinions were 
brought forward, the House would be 
deciding without knowing whether circum- 
stances justified the application of the 
measures to that particular Corporation. 
He was, therefore, glad to hear his noble 
Friend promise that steps should be taken 
for the production of the Report in ques- 
tion ; and should his noble Friend find it 
necessary, in furtherance of this promise, to 
make any substantive Motion on the 
subject to the House, he confidently trusted 
that that spirit of justice and impartiality 
which had ever dignified their Lordships’ 
proceedings would secure him all the assist- 
ance he might require at their hands. 

Viscount Melbourne observed that not- 
withstanding what had fallen from a noble 
and learned Lord, it did not appear to be 
probable that the Report of the Commis- 
sioners would have been materially altered 
by any return which Mr. Hogg might have 
made. He entirely disclaimed having 
made an attack, or anything like an attack 
on that Gentleman. 

The Earl of Devon was decidedly of 
opinion that in some shape or other the 
House ought to have the required informa- 
tion. His Majesty had sent Commissioners 
to inquire into the state of all the Municipal 
Corporations in the kingdom, and on the 
Report of those Commissioners, one of the 
most important measures that had ever been 
submitted to the consideration of Parliament 
was founded. It could not be intended 
that that Report should be made by the 
persons who took only one particular 
view of the question. The object clearly 
was, to have the opinion of all the Com- 
missioners, as far as they had pursued their 
several investigations. He was aware that 
there were technical difficulties in the way 
of obtaining the required information. If 
a distinct Motion were made for it, the 
Secretary of State must of necessity make 
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a return of ni/; he not having any such 
information in his possession. Another 
mode of endeavouring to obtain it would be 
by appointing a Committee of their Lord- 
ships to inquire into the facts of the case. 
That had been done before; and this was 
peculiarly a case in which such a course 
might be advantageously resorted to; 
although he was aware that even that 
course would be attended with some incon 
veniences. 


Corporation Reform. 


Corporation Rerorm.| Lord Grey 
had a Petition to present relative to the 
subject which then occupied their Lord.. 
ships’ attention, and, although it was 
somewhat out of the proper time for offering 
it, he trusted their Lordships would, under 
the particular circumstances, excuse his 
doing so. It was the petition of a very 
numerous and respectable meeting at New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, presided over by the 
Mayor of its Corporation, and its prayer 
was, that their Lordships might pass the 
Bill for the regulation of Municipal Cor- 
porations of England and Wales without in 
any way imparing its beneficial provisions 
or detracting from its efficiency. The pe- 
tition was signed by the Mayor of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne alone, but it was so 
signed by him as Chairmanjof the meet- 
ing; and, although, according to the rules 
of their Lordships’ House, it could only be 
presented as the petition of the individual 
who had signed it, he had authority to 
state that it might be considered as an ex- 
pression of the sense and opinion of the 
district in question as to the Bill to which 
it referred. He was aware that the pre- 
sentation of a petition, praying their Lord- 
ships to pass a Bill not yet before them, 
was toa certain degree irregular ; but as 
several petitions under like circumstances 
had been already received, and as he was 
not likely to have another opportunity of 
presenting it, being under the necessity of 
leaving town immediately, he trusted their 
Lordships would have no objection to 
receiving it. If its presentation were ob- 


jected to, he would at once withdraw it and 


leave it in the hands of some noble Friend. 
Thelprayer of the petition, he repeated, was, 
that their Lordships might be pleased to 
pass unimpaired and unatiected the mea 
sure of Corporation Reform about to be 
presented for their consideration. He was 
glad to have that opportunity of declaring 
his hearty concurrence in and approbation 
of the measure to which the petition alluded. 
He had long seen with pain and anxiety 
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the many abuses and anomalies existing in 
the Corporation system of the kingdom, 
and it had been for years his wish that a 
measure similar to that now before the other 
House should become law. A Commission 
of Inquiry having been appointed, a most 
rigorous investigation took place, and the 
result of that investigation was, that all the 
abuses and anomalies alleged to exist were 
proved, so that nobody could doubt the 
existence of them. Tothe principle of the 
Bill he did not expect there would be any 
opposition. To the details of the measure 
their Lordships would, no doubt, in the 
exercise of their deliberative functions, give 
every attention; and considering them 
with every impartiality and justice, their 
object, he was persuaded, would be to pass 
the Bill in sucha manner as might best 
give effect to the great principle in which 
it was framed, namely, that of giving to 
the several Corporations of England a good 
and permanent system of Municipal Go- 
vernment. If the Bill were passed in its 
present form he was confident it was cal- 
culated to meet the wishes of the people of 
England ; but should their Lordships, in 
their wisdom, think proper to alter it, he 
sincerely trusted their Amendments would 
be directed by a desire of extending and 
perfecting, rather than of impairing the 
machinery by which the principle was to 
be called into operation. He begged, in 
conclusion to offer the petition which he 
referred to their Lordships’ consideration. 

The Earl of Aberdeen observed, that 
only a few days ago, a petition which had 
been presented by a noble Friend of his 
was withdrawn as irregular, it being against 
a Bill still in its progress in the House of 
Commons. If their Lordships intended 
to be consistent, they could not receive the 
noble Earl’s petition; and he thought the 
noble Earl had better not press its presenta- 
tion. 

Lord Segrave expressed a similar opinion. 

Jarl Grey was quite aware that the pe- 
tition came within the absolute rule of 
exclusion ; but under the peculiar cireum- 
stances which he had mentioned, he had 
hoped that their Lordships might receive 
it. He had no objection to withdraw the 
petition. 

Petition withdrawn. 


ComMMISSIONER OF PuBLIc INSTRUCTION 
—Mr. M‘Dermorr.| The Earl of 
Clanricarde begged to be allowed to say a 
few words on a subject which had pre- 
viously occupied their Lordships’ attention. 
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He knew it was irregular to refer to what 
had passed in former debates ; but he hoped 
the House would allow him briefly to ad- 
vert to the charges which had been brought 
against Mr. M‘Dermott, one of the Com- 
missioners of Education in Ireland; and 
more especially with reference to a speech 
which it was alleged that Gentleman had 
some time since made of a very exciting 
description. He had received a letter from 
Mr. M‘Dermott, distinctly disavowing his 
ever having used the language which had 
been imputed to him in that House ; and 
sending him a Report of that speech, taken 
by a short-hand writer, for the accuracy of 
which Report, of course, he (Lord Clan- 
ricarde) could not vouch; but which cer- 
tainly did not contain a single word that 
justified the statement which had been 
made respecting Mr. M‘Dermott in that 
House. He really was at a loss to con- 
ceive the meaning of continued statements 
of this description, which appeared to have 
no bearing whatever on their Lordships’ 
proceedings. 

The Bishop of Exeter said, he was happy 
in being able to support the statement he 
made on a former evening by some import- 
ant documents, and as the observations of 
the noble Marquess gave him an opportu- 
nity to present them, he would at once 
proceed to place them before their Lord- 
ships. The circumstances which gave rise 
to the speech in question were the follow- 
ing:—A Miss Bourke, a lady of twenty- 
eight years of age, residing at Castlerea, 
became a convert to the Protestant Church ; 
and dreading violence from the peasantry 
in consequence, took the advice of a Ma- 
gistrate (Major Baggot) as to the best 
means of protecting herself. She was re- 
commended by that gentleman to place 
herself, until she could arrange to leave the 
district, under the protection of the police 
constable of the town, by occupying apart- 
ments in the barracks. This advice she 
followed, and it was in consequence of her 
doing so that the meeting, at which Mr. 
M‘Dermott spoke the speech in question, 
took place. Of the temper of that meet- 
ing—and it was not sought to be denied 
that Mr. M‘ Dermott was _ present— it 
would be sufficient for him to say that the 
reverend Robert Boyd, the Protestant 
clergymen of the district, chancing to pass 
by at the same time, was assailed by the 
mob, and narrowly escaped from their vio. 
lence. With respect to the speech made 
by Mr. M‘Dermott upon the occasion, he 
had but this to say, that the accuracy of the 
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Report he (the Bishop of Exeter) referred to 
on a former evening, did not rest on a 
single evidence. In the Loscommon and 
Leitrim Gazette of the day it appeared as 
a reprint from another journal, and at- 
tached to it was not only the name of the 
reporter, Mr. Thomas Brooks, as vouching 
for its accuracy, but in a note was append- 
ed, in the form of a letter, a certificate, 
signed by four persons, who attended the 
meeting, namely, Messrs. Quin, Black, 
Kelly, and Blundell, in which the parties 
signing pledged themselvesthat Mr. Brooks’s 
report contained a true statement of the 
scurrilous and abusive language used at the 
meeting. In fact, the report of Mr. Brooks 
was never doubted until it was mentioned 
by him (the Bishop of Exeter) on a former 
evening in that House. Fortunately, a 
copy of Mr. M‘Dermott’s speech, as so 
reported and so vouched for, was now in 
his hands, and, without further preface, he 
would read it to their Lordships. It was 
as follows :— 

As soon as he (William M‘Dermott, Esq.) 
took the Chair, he stated, that the jreason of 
theirassembling there was to present a memorial 
to the Lord-lieutenant, in order to get the 
constabulary police broke for their interference 
in controversial doctrines, and giving bibles 
and tracts; and finally for their gallant captain, 
contrary to his duty, making a police barrack 
an asylum for perverts, and a prison for illegally 
detaining children from their parents; therefore 
we are assembled together in order to adopt 
measures to tame their fanaticism. Gentlemen, 
the unhappy wretch, Miss Bourke, who is the 
occasion of our assembling here to-day, was 
seduced, or rather perverted, by that nefarious, 
puny, insignificant legislator of Ballaymor (a 
magistrate named Baggot). This fiend not 
only did this, but he goes about with a tract 
in one hand and money in the other, in order 
to accomplish his pestiferous ends; he goes 
farther, for if he miss one of the children from 
the school, he takes the Bible in one hand and 
his sword in the other; when he goes in, if he 
find none in the house, he will pierce his naked 
sword down through the bed. Gentlemen, he 
proceeds still further ; if this fail him, he will 
take the sword in one hand and a coal of fire 
in the other. I say, Gentlemen, should not 
this man be held up to the contempt of the 
people? [ Deafening shouts.| But, Gentlemen, 
one would think that this nefarious wasp had 
some wisdom in his head; and certainly, if we 
are to measure brain by the circumference of 
the skull, he must be possessed of a very extra- 
ordinary one. [Shouts and clapping.| But, 
Gentlemen, this insignificant wretch stood not 
alone in his endeavours to raise a disunion in 
the minds of the people; for he has a low, 
poor, grovelling, ill-coloured, demoniacal, 
clerical mountebank, who was chased from 
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diocese to diocese for his schism. Gentlemen, 
this puny, ill-coloured runaway wrote certain 
letters, in which the Catholic religion is set up 
to ridicule; and I say, my friends, from the 
authority of the Attorney-General, that any 
person ridiculing the religion of the people 
should be brought to public trial, as a nuisance 
to society. Gentlemen, this poor little monkey 
slily and insidiously insinuated himself into 
the police-barrack, and openly and publicly 
calumniated the Catholic religion, thinking, 
poor fiend, that the gallant captain would 
write a very affectionate letter to his noble 
cousin (the Arclibishop of Tuam) about his 
vigilance and zeal, and be partly the means of 
procuring for this arch-hungry fiend some part 
of the green acres. But, gentlemen, our me- 
morial will be before the Lord-lieutenant in 
a few days, and as he is a man of candour and 
honesty, wholly divested of prejudice, we will 
get a hearing. Thank God, Goulburn is out ; 
if it were not so, [ would not stand here this 
day. While he was in, if we petitioned daily, 
none of them would be presented; but now 
we hope to be heard, and are confident that we 
will bring one of the King’s parsons to a sense 
of his duty [laughter]; and, if possible, to 
have both captain and police broke. I am 
sure your great and good clergyman, Mr. Quin, 
daily warns you against these abominable 
schools. Dread not their tyranny. What is 
the Catholic rent for? IL hope there is no 
Protestant who will be so inhuman as to turn 
any person out of his land for his religion ; 
and if he does, we will be at the necessity of 
holding him up to the ridicule of the public ; 
and, as great as the authority of the landlord 
or agent is, perhaps they will ill brook the 
consequence f shouts, &c. | But, Gentlemen, 
I did not say that Stoney was that fiend of 
fanaticism and proselytism who is protected 
by the police; but we will shortly have him 
suspended, and if not, we must be necessitated 
to hold him up to the ridicule of the multitude. 
[shouts, &c.] Gentlemen, we have funds 
enough; we will set up schools in opposition 
to them; we will try all means to rebut thei 
schools; and if we cannot do it by these 
means, does any one think that seven millions 
will be held in trammels, and thwarted in their 
purposes by a handful of men? 

That speech was reported in 7'’he Roscommon 
Journal, and published also in other [rish 
newspapers. Now he put it to their Lord- 
ships whether a person capable of such 
feelings and such language was one on 
whose authority one of the most important, 
if not the most important legislative measure 
that had ever been brought forward ought 
to rest? He had felt it his duty to bring 
the subject under the consideration of the 
House ; he rejoiced that he had done so; 
and he had endeavoured to show that the 
individual in question was utterly unfit for 
the duty which had been intrusted to him. 
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As to Mr. M‘Dermott’s denial, on which 
side the evidence preponderated, he (the 
Bishop of Exeter) would leave it to their 
Lordships to determine. 

The Earl of Clanricarde, in explanation, 
repeated Mr. M‘Dermott’s distinct denial, 
that he had, on the occasion alluded to, used 
language calculated to excite the people to 
use violence towards any person whatever. 

Subject dropped. 


Irtso Correction Law.] The Ear! of 
Glengall, adverting to the circumstance 
that the measure known by the name of 
the Irish Coercion Bill, would expire in 
August, wished to know whether it was the 
noble Viscount’s intention to propose its 
renewal, 

Viscount Melbourne replied, that it was 
intended to introduce another measure for 
the purpose of preserving the public peace, 
and repressing any outrage or disturbance 
that might break out. The existing mea- 
sure was founded on the report of a com- 
mission appointed to inquire into the state 
of the Queen’s county in 1831 and 1832. 

The Earl of Clanricarde observed, that 
that meant, he presumed, that the law in 
Ireland was to be permanently altered. 

Viscount Melbourne said, that under 
existing circumstances, he did not think it 
would be necessary to lay before their 
Lordships any statement of the present 
condition of Ireland, which he had reason 
to believe was one of comparative tranquil- 
lity. It was not intended that the proposed 
3ill should be in permanent operation ; but 
only that Government should be empowered 
to put it in operation under circumstances 
of necessity. 

The Earl of Glengall thought the great 
increase of troops in Ireland, during the 
last two years, was a circumstance which 
showed that danger was to be apprehended. 
Whatever the measure might be of which 
the noble Viscount had spoken, it was of 
the utmost importance that it should be 
efficacious. As to the existing tranquillity, 
it appeared to him to be merely a lull 
before a storm. The Roman Catholic 
priesthood in Ireland had more power than 
ever; more especially with reference to the 
facility of disuniting landlord and tenant ; 
and he was persuaded that unless some 
strong legislative measure were adopted, 
neither the property nor the life of any 
Protestant would be safe. 

Subject dropped. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, July 20, 1835. 


Minctes.] Bills. Read a third time :—Postage; Property 
in Infants (freland). 

Petitions presented. By Dr. Bowrine, from Cupar, for the 
Better Building and Manning Ships employed in conveying 
Emigrants.—By Mr. Sergeant O’ LouGHtUIN, from Attornies 
and'Solicitors of Ireland, against the Civil Courts’ (Ireland) 
Bill; from Upper and Lower Ormond, Owney, Arra, and 
Skerrin, for a Division of the County for the Purposes of 
the Assize.— By Mr, Ronaynk, from Clonmel, and Mr. 
Joun O'CONNELL, from Youghall, against Admitting 
Persons into Corporations not entitled there to.—By 
Captain Gorpon, from Clina, and from a College of Aber- 


deen, against the University of Aberdeen Bill.—By Mr. 
Wits, from Boston, against the Duty on Newspaper 
Stamps.—By Mr. W. Wiittams, from the Handloom 


Weavers of Spitalfields, for Relief, and a Board of Trade. 


—By Mr. Bruce, from Persons residing on the Banks of 


the Lower Shannon, for Improving the Picr at Kilrush, 
from Clare, for Revising the Registry of Voters.—By Lord 
Stormont, from a number of Places, for Protection to the 
Church of Scotland; from Norwich, against the Municipal 
Corporations’ Bill—By Colonel Percevar, Mr. Bruen, 
md Mr. Sergeant JacKsoN, from several Places, against 
the Irish Church Bill. 3y Lord MAuon, from Rochester, 
against the Church of Ireland Bill.—By Sir Puitip 
Ecerton, from the Brewers of Chester, for making the 
Irish pay the Malt Duty; also against any further Grant to 
Maynooth College.—By Mr. HumpnHery, from St. John’s 
Southwark, for a Remission of the Sentence on the Dor- 
chester Labourers.—By Sir JOHN JOHNSTONE, from 
Scarborough, against any further Grant for Building 
Churches in Seotland.—By Messrs. COLLIER and Burpon, 
from Plymouth and two other Places,against any Alter- 
ation of the Timber Duties. 


Nuttum Tempus Law. — CastLe 
Morevon.] Lord Ebrington presented a 


Petition from certain occupiers of land of 


the Parish of Castle Moreton, in the county 
of Worcester, complaining of certain pro- 
ceedings taken against them by the Dn 
and Chapter of Westminster, as lords of the 
manor there. The Petitioners stated, that 
for the purpose of enforcing (the Dean and 
Chapter’s) manorial rights, they had by 
their agent served upwards of an hundred 
ejectments for the removal of the Petition- 
ers from certain cottages occupied by them, 
and which had been erected upon grounds 
heretofore waste, many of which had been 
held by the petitioners and their predeces- 
sors for periods varying from twenty and 
sixty to a hundred years, upon all of which 
great improvements had been made by the 
occupiers, whe fully relied upon the validity 
of their title, and that many of those cot- 
tages and pieces of land had been duly 
transferred by sale and purchase. The 
petitioners stated, that, in many instances, 
the purchasers of those premises took them 
under the idea that the sale was perfect, 
and had, in consequence, expended sums of 
money on their improvement, but that now 
the Dean and Chapter of Westminster 
came forward as lords of the manor, claim. 
ing them as their property, on the plea 
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that nullum tempus occurrit ecclesia. The 
petitioners, after detailing a variety of cir- 
cumstances connected with their case, stated 
that many of them, through the threats of 
the agent of the Dean and Chapter, had 
been forced to accept leases for lives, or for 
short terms of years. The petitioners repre- 
sented their great poverty to the House— 
stated that, in the instances of many of 
them, these premises constituted their whole 
property, and complained of the extreme 
hardship to which they had been exposed. 
He (Lord Ebrington) had no local know- 
ledge of, or connexion with, this place ; 
but that the petitioners were in a very 
humble station of life was evident from 
the fact, that a great number of them signed 
by their marks. Since this Petition had 
been put into his hand, he had inquired 
into the correctness of the allegations con- 
tained in it, and he would state, upon 
authority that he fully relied on, that the 
whole of those allegations were substan- 
tially correct and true. In confirmation of 
the statements made by the Petitioners, he 
might mention that, in the year 1830, an 
action was brought by the Dean and Chap- 
ter against Lord Somers, for the recovery of 
a portion of this waste, which had been 
inclosed by an ancestor of his fifty years 
ago. Lord Somers offered to throw the 
land into waste again for the use of the 
commoners, but the Dean and Chapter 
refused to accept such terms, and claimed it 
as their freehold. Lord Somers, in order 
to try the question, defended the action, 
but he was cast after an expense of 400/. 
After this decision, it was considered vain 
by the poor petitioners to attempt to defend 
their right. ‘The consequence was, that a 
great number of them had to become 
tenants of the Dean and Chapter. He 
would only say, that, by all persons locally 
connected with this place with whom he had 
had an opportunity of communicating, this 
proceeding en the part of the Dean and 
Chapter was considered a harsh one. He 
could not help expressing his regret that 
this privilege insisted upon by the Church, 
in this instance, should still exist. The 
House, of course, had no power of applying a 
remedy in this case, in which the letter of 
the law was certainly against the petition- 
ers, but he trusted that, in the next Session 
of Parliament, the law would be altered, 
and that the Church would no longer 
possess this odious privilege against pre- 
seriptive right. 

Major Beauclerk said, that this was only 
one out of 10,000 cases that existed 
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throughout the country. He did not throw 
any blame on the clergy for them, but he 
thought that the Legislature should lose 
no time in limiting the privilege of the 
Church in this respect, in the same manner 
as that of the Crown had been limited. 

Mr. Lobinson supported the petition. 
The case appeared to him to be one of ex- 
treme hardship. He did not expect that the 
Clergy would forego their rights, but they 
ought to exhibit more forbearance towards 
the poor. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 


Orange Lodges. 


Orance LopncGes.] Mr. Wilson Patten 
stated, that, in consequence of what had 
taken place on Friday night respecting 
Orange Lodges in Ireland and the army, 
he had been directed by the Committce to 
move, that they report on certain parts of 
the evidence, and that the minutes of the 
evidence should be laid on the Table of the 
House. There were other portions of the 
evidence which were as yet unfit for publi- 
cation. The hon. Member concluded by 
moving accordingly. 

Mr. Sergeant Jackson said, he had the 
highest authority for stating, in contradic- 
tion to the insinuation which had been 
made on Friday night, that the Duke of 
Cumberland had never issued any warrants 
for the formation of Orange Lodges in the 
army. In the only case in which he had 
been applied to he refused to sanction the 
application, unless they could procure the 
consent of the Commander-in-Chief at the 
Horse Guards. He (Mr. Jackson) did not 
deny that certain warrants had been signed 
by his Royal Highness, as Grand Master, 
but if any of them had been sent to any 
regiments or portion of the army, it was 
done without his consent, and without his 
knowledge. 

Mr. Henry Maxwell was anxious to cor- 
roborate what had just fallen from his hon. 
and learned Friend. The warrants almost 
invariably passed through his (Mr. Max- 
well’s) hands ; they were sent in blank, 
and his signature and those of other grand 
officers were necessary, and when they 
were aflixed they were forwarded for the 
signature of the Duke of Cumberland. 
That being obtained, five or six other names 
were added, and the warrants were re-trans- 
mitted to Dublin, and filled up according to 
the purpose of the general managing body ; 
but the destination was altogether unknown 
to his Royal Highness. “ 1 beg leave (con- 
tinued the hon. Member) particularly to 
corroborate what has been stated by my 
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hon. and learned Friend respecting an indi- 
vidual application to the Duke of Cumber- 
land for an Orange Lodge in a regiment. 
His Royal Highness has given me full per- 
mission and authority to mention that he 
gave the most direct refusal to the applica- 
tion, unless permission were first obtained 
from the Horse Guards. If that permis- 
sion were given, his Royal Highness was 
ready to grant the warrant, but otherwise 
he could not give it his sanction as Grand 
Master.” 

Captain Curteis: I beg to remark that 
the Duke of Cumberland is at present an 
officer in the British Army. The hon. 
Member who has just spoken seems well 
acquainted with the facts of the case, as 
regards different regiments; but, as an 
officer serving in a regiment chiefly com- 
posed of Roman Catholics, I beg to say 
that an Orange Lodge was formed in it 
without the slightest knowledge of the 
officers generally ; and I do not hesitate to 
say, that, before it was formed, it was the 
duty of the parties to acquaint the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Looking at the regi- 
ments in which Orange Lodges have been 
formed, I must add, that the wish seems to 
have been to excite ill-will and indigna- 
tion between the Protestants and Roman 
Catholics. I do not know what may be 
the precise intentions of the hon. Member 
for Middlesex, but I beg to say, that if for 
any reason he does not think fit to pursue 
this subject, I shall think it my duty to 
bring it before the House. 

Mr. Henry Grattan said, that the great- 
est disturbances had taken place in Ireland, 
from those warrants which bore the signa- 
ture of the noble individual alluded to. 
He begged to ask the hon. Member for 
Cavan (Mr. Henry Maxwell), whether he 
sent from the grand Lodge five members, 
under a warrant, to the county of Mona- 
ghan, in 1821? They came upon his 
estate, and aset of greater incendiaries were 
not to be found in the country. They did 
the utmost mischief, and ought to have 
been transported to Botany Bay, They 
set one part of his tenantry against another, 
and introduced an alarming animosity that 
to the present time had never subsided. 
Had not the corporation-seal as it were, and 
the signature of the Duke of Cumberland, 
been sent through Ireland? ‘The hon. 
Member said, that these warrants were 
signed by the Duke of Cumberland, but 
that he was authorised to say that his 
Royal Highness did not know of their 
destination. He happened to know an 
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Orangeman who did believe that the Duke 
of Cumberland had given his authority ; he 
and others, it now appeared, had been 
entrapped by the fabricator and forger 
of the name of the Duke of Cumberland. 
What right had they to put his name to 
warrants? He was well aware that the 
warrants were signed in blank, but they 
were afterwards filled up, and he wanted 
toknow by whom? If they were filled up 
with the names of the Grand Committee, he 
begged to ask the hon. Member for Lanca- 
shire, whether the Report he was going to 
lay on the Table would show who were the 
Grand Committee ? They ought to have 
the names of those who had been in the 
habit of committing forgery. It was a 
topic which could not rest here. The hon, 
Member for Lancashire must inform the 
House when it was likely that the evidence 
would be printed and in their hands ; for if 
it were voluminous they might reach the 
end of the Session before the House was in 
a condition to consider it. The House 
would observe, too, that these processions 
were not confined to the 12th of July, but 
they took place on the 15th, 14th, and 15th 
of July also. In the county of Wicklow 
there had been one within a hundred yards 
of the residence of two Magistrates, when a 
shot was fired, and a Roman Catholic nearly 
killed ; the individuals who did this acted 
at the time under one of those forged war- 
rants. He hoped that other Members 
would take up the subject, who could ex- 
amine it with more impartial and scrutin- 
izing minds than he pretended to possess : 
but let them first read the evidence given 
before the Coroner’s inquest at Belfast, 
which he then held in his hand—evidence 
by men and officers, which showed that the 
military did not fire until they were placed 
between two showers of stones. Two 
orders were given by the Magistrates ; but 
the soldiers did not fire until the second 
order. He thought the House would agree 
with him, that it was absolutely necessary 
that a stop should be put to thissystem. If 
they continued sitting till Christmas, Par- 
liament ought to interfere to protect the 
lives of his Majesty’s subjects in Ireland. 
Mr. Wilson Patten begged to say, that 
the evidence would furnish the names 
of the members of the Committee of the 
Orange Association in Dublin up to the 
present time, so that the hon. Member for 
Meath would be able to refer to every 
person connected with the institution. As 
to the time that it would take to print the 
evidence, he had reason to believe that it 
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would be in the hands of Members in a few 
days; the operation of printing had been 
so proceeded with that the whole would, 
probably, be ready this week. 

Mr. Henry Maxwell, in reply to the 
question of the hon. Member for Meath, 
regarding a warrant issued in 1821, had 
only to say that he could not answer him, 
because he was not a member of the Orange 
Institution until 1828. He begged to add, 
that, until he heard it in the Committee of 
that House upon Orange Lodges, he was 
not aware that there was a single Lodge 
connected with any regiment in the army 
or militia. He might have been deplorably 
ignorant, but such was the fact. He eould 
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undertake to assert, that no forgery had 
been committed by any member of the 
Grand Committee. The signatures of the 


Duke of Cumberland, as Grand Master, 
were bond fide, as well as those of the hon. 
and gallant Member for Sligo, the Grand 
Treasurer, and of other Grand Office rs, but 
they had been attached to blank warrants. 

Mr. Ruthven thought that the impression 
regarding the forgery of names was alto- 
gether erroneous. He had seen some of 
the warrants, and one objection was, that 
the Duke of Cumberland, an illustrious 
Prince, and a high military officer, was 
made to give his sanction to institutions 
of which he knew nothing. His Royal 
Highness was not aware of the use which 
was to be made of his signature when it 
was placed in the hands of those who 
ought, least of all, to have distributed the 
warrants among the soldiery. Nothing 
could be more dangerous than to introduce 
societies of this kind into the army, which 
was bound to the country by its allegiance, 
and by its duty to the laws, and ought not 
to obey the mandate even of the Duke of 
Cumberland. 

Motion agreed to, and Report ordered to 
be laid on the Table. 


Universiry oF ABERDEEN.] Sir 
Robert Peel asked the hon. Member for 
Aberdeen to postpone, until next Session, 
his Bill for the Union of King’s College 
and the Marischal College of the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen. Hewas not unfavour- 
able to the principle of the measure, and 
would suggest to the hon. Member that, 
by allowing the measure to lie over till 
next Session, the consent of the two learned 
bodies might be obtained, which was most 
essential to the success of the undertaking. 

Mr. Bannerman, in rising to answer the 
question of the right hon. Baronet, ex- 
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pressed his acknowledgments for the cour- 
tesy which had been shown to him by the 
right hon. Baronet’s not presenting petitions 
against this Bill during his (Mr. Banner- 
man’s) absence from the House on F riday 
evening. He was not at all surprised that 
his hon. Friend, the Member for the county, 
the right hon. Baronet, and many other 
hon. Members should be besieged with 
papers, protests, and petitions against this 
Bill; for he believed that it had been an- 
nounced by some parties—to more than 
one Member even of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment—that he had introduced a measure, 
which, for atrocity in principle, reckless 
innovation in details, involving spoliation, 
robbery, and ruin of the University, and 
destruction of the national Church of Scot- 
land, was such as no Member of Parliament 
ever before had nerve to submit toa British 
House of Commons. Sir (said Mr. Ban- 
nerman), if I had introduced such a mea- 
sure, I know well what fate it would have 
met with in this House, and as these parties 
have said I introduced it for the purpose of 
gaining popularity, I do believe nothing in 
the world would have made me more unpo- 
pular, and in my opinion most deservedly 
so. I only regret, therefore, that in ac- 
ceding to the request of the right hon. 
Baronet, I lose the opportunity “for. this 
Session of discussing the clauses of this Bill 
in detail, for it does appear to me singular, 
thatthe parties who pray for delay,and accuse 
me of want of consideration, scem to have 
had themselves ample time not only to con- 
sider this measure, but to denounce almost 
its principle, and criticise every clause in 
the Bill. I now only wish to set myself 
right with the House, about a misrepre- 
sentation industriously circulated, that I 
have been guilty of great want of respect 
to the learned men in the north; that I 
have refused to hold converse or commu- 
nication with them; that I have stolen 
this Bill into Parliament, got it read a 
second time without their knowing of it. 
Sir, I gave notice of this Bill nearly three 
months ago; these notices were published 
in the Aberdeen papers. But I did more 
than that, I hold in my hand a copy of a 
letter which I addressed to the principals 
of both Universities on the 22nd of April. 
I forwarded also, with that letter, printed 
copies of the rules, statutes, and ordinances, 
proposed by the Royal Commissioners, call- 
ing the attention of the learned men to 
these documents, begging their attention 
to the Treasury Grant for rebuilding Ma- 
rischal College, and asking them for any 
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practical observations, which should meet 
with due attention from me, and that it 
was my intention to bring forward a mea- 
sure for uniting the two colleges, with the 
sanction of his Majesty’s Government. The 
gentlemen connected with one of the Uni- 
versities sent me their observations, for 
which I felt very much obliged ; the learned 
men connected with the other University 
wrote me a note, saying they had come 
to an unanimous resolution, which would 
be communicated to me when they heard 
from the heads of the colleges. I know 
their opinion, | am ignorant of that of the 
heads of the colleges ; and really, Sir, I 
do feel that I have been guilty of a want 
of courtesy to the Chancellors of those 
Universities, unintentional on my part, and 
to save them trouble. The noble Lord 
who presides over King’s College, whose 
love of literature and science, and liberal 
views on this subject are well known in 
the north, is the first person I should have 
consulted if I had imagined that I could 
have done so with any hope of reconciling 
the learned body over which he presides to 
any measure which I could possibly hope 
to carry through the House of Commons. 
To the noble Earl I owe an apology—to 
the learned body none is due from me; 
I will make none. Sir, this Bill is com- 
mitted for the 24th of July. I am almost 
ashamed to mention it to the House, but I 
have been blamed for fixing that day for 
committing my spoliation measure, because 
it is the day set aside by the “ sacred 
authority of the General Assembly for 
humiliation and fasting in Scotland.” Fix- 
ing any particular day for committing this 
measure never entered my head. I had 
proposed the 16th, but accidentally meeting 
my hon. Friend, the Member for the county, 
he proposed the 24th; and I wish our 
pious friends in the north to remark, that 
their Tory and Whig representatives are 
on a par, both having forgotten the fast 
day in Scotland; but I dare say my hon. 
Friend and myself will be fully as well 
employed as our pious friends in the north. 

Lord Stanley hoped that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Glasgow would also postpone to 
next Session, his measure relating to the 
University of that city. 

Mr. Oswald consented. 


Corporation Rerorm.] Lord John 
Russell moved the Order of the Day for 
the third reading of the Corporation Bill. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan, in pursuance of 
the notice he had given, rose to present 
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a Petition from the city of Bristol, and 
a petition from the city of Coventry on the 
subject of this Bill. The petition from 
sristol was from the free burgesses, and 
had been signed by the Mayor and Alder- 
men, and it stated they were informed a 
Bill was then in progress through the 
House, having gone through its stages up 
to its recommittal, which went to deprive 
them of divers valuable rights and privi- 
leges and property which had been secured 
to them under royal charter, and they 
prayed the House rot to sanction anything 
which should have a tendeney, directly 
or indirectly, in any manner to derive 
them of their property or their political 
rights. ‘The petition from Coventry went 
altogether against the principle of the Bill, 
and complained of the course pursued as 
partial and unjust. In laying them upon 
the Table, he should take the opportunity 
of expressing the opinion of an independent 
Member of Parliament, hampered by no 
party considerations, and determined to 
speak without reserve, why the Municipal 
Corporations’ Bill ought not to be read 
a third time. He had taken no part in the 
Committee, nor had he spoken upon the 
first or second readings, but considering the 
importance of the constituency he repre- 
sented, he now felt called upon to declare 
that he was entirely averse to the principle 
of the measure. because it was opposed to 
the law, and subversive of the Constitution 
of the country. It annulled all charters 
heretofore granted by successive Kings of 
England, and the fact that it was brought 
in by the Ministers of the realm not only 
did not render the proceeding less objec- 
tionable, but made it more so, for its ten- 
deney would not have been so injurious 
if the Bill had been introduced by an in- 
dividual Member of Parliament, and sup- 
ported by the Cabinet. It abrogated rights 
sanctioned by charters and supported by pre- 
eedents, and it established principles alike 
dangerous to freedom and the Constitution. 
He had presented petitions against it from 
the highest and from the lowest members of 
Corporations—from the Mayor and Alder- 
men of Coventry, and from the burgesses 
of Bristol, who, although convicted of no 
offence, and hitherto fostered and protected, 
were now at once to be deprived of what 
they so highly valued and so long enjoyed. 
The rights of Peers were considered in- 
violable by law, and why were they invio- 
lable? Only beeause they were considered 
so. What was to prevent a bill from being 
brought in to-morrow by some hon, Gen- 
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tleman of strong opinions, to take from 
Peers their right to sit in the other House 
of Parliament? What was there to render 
the robe of a Peer more sacred than the 
gown of an Alderman? As to the rights 
of freemen, the 
spoliation. Not content with extending 
the rights now enjoyed exclusively by free- 
men to other persons, the framers of the 
measure wholly abolished them to create 
new privileges for others. He, therefore, 
contended that freemen were open to bribery 
—to the insinuating address of persons who 
accompanied their persuasive arguments by 
a small sum of money. Was poverty, then, 
to be deemed a disqualification for munici- 
pal and political rights? If so, no rank 
was a guarantee ; all Gentlemen were not 
honest—all Peers were not rich. Before 
hon. Members made up their minds that 
men because they were poor were to be 
suspected of dishonesty, let them reflect 
whether the same experiment might not 
soon be tried in another place. A Baron 
might be bribed by an Earl’s coronet—a 
Marquess by a Duke’s; for, after all, these 
were only abstract distinctions: they were 
honourable distinctions, indeed, but not 
necessary for the maintenance of the Con- 
stitution. When such things occurred, was 
it right to allege the poverty of the free- 
men and liability to be bribed as a sufficient 
cause to deprive them of their rights. 
Some admitted that the rights of existing 
freemen ought to be preserved—some said 
that they ‘would preserve the rights of 
the children of freemen already born—and 
some said that they would preserve at least 
the municipal, if not the parliamentary 
rights of persons in this situation. In his 
estimation the freeman’s child was in pre- 
cisely the same situation as the heir appa- 
rent of a Peer of the realm. ‘The Alderman 
with his rank might well be compared to a 
Peer of Parliament who had not an_here- 
ditary seat in the House of Lords, a the 
Scotch and Irish Peers. He would say 
also that the Alderman’s position as a Ma- 
gistrate elected for life was, in the eye of 
the law of England, similar to that of the 
Peer elected for life to sit in the House of 
Lords. Therefore, whether they considered 
the Peer’s right or the Alderman’s title— 
whether they looked at the right of the 
freeman’s child in connexion with the right 
of the son of a Peer—in whatever way 
the subject was considered, in his opinion 
the rights of the Aldermen and freemen 
were as sacred in the eye of the law as the 
rights of the most elevated personages in 
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the kingdom. It was the vice of the pre- 
sent Bill that at the expense of one prin- 
ciple it went to set up another. It was an 
attempt to set up generally the republican 
principle of representation, upon the ruin 
of the principle of vested right. It was 
against that principle of the Bill that he 
mainly protested, although he considered it 
vicious and dangerous in many other re- 
spects. And, let him ask, would the here- 
ditary aristocracy support the principle of 
a Bill which was against all hereditary 
right? Would the Peers now declare that 
an old charter of incorporation was worth 
less than a patent of nobility on which 
the ink is scarcely dry? ‘The Peers had 
now to fight their own battle. The first 
step that they took in this instance would 
be irrevocable. ‘They would have to de- 
cide, when this Bill was sent up to them, 
whe ‘ther their Lordships were to be main- 
tained on the doctrine of temporary expe- 
dieney, or to preserve their privileges upon 
the principle of vested right. Which ever 
way they decided, they might rest assured 
that they would not satisfy those who, 
sooner or later in the progress of the move- 
ment now going on in England, would 
make a decided attack upon their privileges, 
and upon that House of Parliament in 
which they hitherto had exercised their 


political functions; but they might, by 
giving their assent to this Bill, lend a 


fearful impulse to the movement that would 
destroy their own rights and dignity. The 
present system of the Corporations of Eng- 
land generally was said not to be in harmony 
with the times in which they were living. He 
should like to know what institutions of the 
country were in harmony with the prin- 
ciples and doctrines of many of those who 
for the last few years had become the ad- 
vocates of general reform and proclaimed 
themselves the redressers of wrongs? They 
were not justified in proceeding with a 
Bill, unless they admitted all the principles 
contained in it. The House might be 
justified in extending benefits, they would 
not be justified in annulling charters. The 
House of Peers could not support the Bill, 
unless they were prepared to enter into a 
-alm and deliberate consideration of all the 
great questions which were involved in it. 
He believed that the C orporations of the 
country were reasonable and useful institu- 
tions ; he believed that, if they required 
amendment, they might be thoroughly 
amended without a breach of the Constitu- 
tion. But the noble Lord had not taken 
that course. Most of the existing Corpo- 
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rations would have been ready to have 
surrendered their charters, without the ex- 
pectation of receiving fresh charters ; and 
those who expected new charters would no 
doubt have been glad to have received them 
on modified conditions; they would have 
admitted the ten-pound franchise, and done 
away with the principle of sclf-clection. 
This, however, not only was not suggested, 
but even was not hinted at by the noble 
Lord, and those by whom the present 
measure was brought forward. He was 
averse from Parliamentary interference 
when there was no precedent. Ele begged 
to call the attention of the House to the 
few precedents which existed for interfering 
with the charters of corporate towns. The 
first interference of Parliament was in the 
time of George the Ist. But it was ex- 
pressly stipulated in that first Act affecting 
the boroughs of England, that the Act 
should not make void any charter, or inter- 
fere with the privileges of any Corporation 
which had chartered rights. Throughout 
the whole reign of George the 2nd. there 
was no Act which went so far to interfere 
with corporate rights as the Act of George 
the Ist. In the reign of George the 3rd. 
three or four general Acts were passed upon 
the subject, not one of which, however, 
invaded any of the pre-existing rights or 
privileges of any corporate town. All of 
those Acts, in fact, were of a protecting 
nature. So that up to the present moment, 
with the exception of the Scotch Corpora- 
tion Reform Act, which was passed two or 
three sessions ago, there was no precedent 
whatever for Parliamentary interference 
with the existing charters of municipalities. 
In the history of England there was no 
instance of a general Parliamentary inter- 
ference in the charters of corporate towns 
until the Ministry of his present Majesty 
thought it necessary to bring forward their 
comprehensive and sweeping measure. Nay, 
he would go further, and say that from 
1646 to 1660, there was but one instance 
of Parliamentary interference in the affairs 
of the chartered towns of Great Britain, 
notwithstanding the various forms of Go- 
vernment which severally obtained during 
that unfortunate period. The case which 
formed the exception was the isolated and 
solitary case of the city of Chester. What, 
then, was the conclusion which the House 
ought to form? Why that the noble Lord 
opposite, and the present Ministry, were 
attempting to do that which no other Go- 
vernment—not even the revolutionary 
Governments which intervened between the 
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years 1646 and 1660—had ever ventured to 
do. If the noble Lord thought it necessary 
to take measures to correct what he deemed 
to be great and serious abuses in the ma- 
nagement and conduct of corporate atlairs, 
would it not have been better—would it 
not have been more prudent—would it not 
have been far wiser—and, above all, would 
it not have been infinitely more just—in- 
stead of introducing cne vast and sweeping 
measure—carrying the principle of change 
into every corporate town in the kingdom— 
to have brought forward separate measures, 
embodying separate and diflerent details, 
calculated to apply a remedy where a 
remedy was needed—to correct abuses 
where abuses existed—but not to break 
down rights and privileges which were 
originally granted for the common good, 
which for ages had continued to be 
exercised for the common good, and 
which in the present day, the 
good demanded should be preserved ? The 
noble Lord might have brought m a Bill, 
if he thought it necessary, to inerease 
or to limit the number of ‘lown-Coun- 
cillors, and to regulate their election ; he 
could have done so without an Invasion of 
the rights of the freemen ; but, for reasons 
best known to the noble Lord himself, he 
brought in this sweeping measure, attack- 
ing at once the chartered rights of towns, 
the prerogative of the Crown, and the 
privileges of freemen. New aldermen 
might be ereated, or their courts or their 
mode of election might be altered, so as to 
suit the spirit of the times; but could not 
this improvement take place without abolish- 
ing the chartered rights of the Aldermen ? 
He was well aware that there was a dis- 
position prevalent of late—and he had ob- 
served some symptoms of it even since the 
commencement of this discussion—to sneer 
at the rank of Alderman, as if it were un- 
worthy of the ambition of any respectable 
individual ; but he would assert that the 
rank of an Alderman in the City of 
London was equal to that of a Peer when 
out of the House of Lords, and the same 
might be said of the Aldermen of Bristol 
and other large cities. The noble Lord 
now proposed the spoliation and degrada- 
tion of those dignities, which were as much 
the property and inheritance of those mu- 
nicipal communities, as were their titles of 
honour the property and inheritance of the 
Members of the House of Peers. As every 
Member would, no doubt, refer to his own 
city or borough, he would refer to that 
city which he had the honour to represent, 
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and would say, that the Mayor of Bristol, 
by chartered right, took precedence of all 
but the King himself. He took, while in 
Bristol, precedence of all the judges, of 
all the Peers of the land, and even 
of the Heir-apparent to the Throne, if he 
happened to be in Bristol, and what 
was the House going to do? They 
were going to deprive that magistrate 
who was hitherto named in the commis- 
sion of the Judges of Assize for the city 
of Bristol of even the power of acting 
as a county magistrate at the Quarter Ses- 
sions. The Mayor of Bristol need not be 
an Alderman, he might be elected by the 
Common-council. This Bill would take 
away those chartered rights, and, as far as 
Bristol was concerned, it took away those 
privileges which were the link of connexion 
between the various grades of the people of 
England. The state kept up by the Lord 
Mayor of London, and the Chief Magis- 
trates of other cities and towns was not in- 
tended merely for their own individual 
benefit—it was intended to stimulate the 
humble apprentice, who might hope one 
day to arrive at similar honours by sedulous 
perseverance in honest industry. Why were 
all those wholesome stimulants to industry 
and laudable ambition to be at once re- 
moved? He was not aware that the noble 
Lord (Lord John Russell) had stated any 
reasons, or given any authority, for taking 
away the Court of Aldermen: now, he 
would beg to ask the noble Lord why it 
was he had assigned no reasons for this 
sweeping alteration? Would it be said 
that this measure was called for in the 
country, or that any excitement prevailed 
on the subject? There were not less than 
240 Municipal Corporations attacked by 
this Bill, but there had been only sixty-six 
petitions presented in favour of it, while 
there were seventy-seven petitions against 
it. Now, if the measure were of that 
popular character which its advocates con- 
tended for, there could be no doubt that 
the Table of the House would have been 
covered with petitions in support of it. 
There had been no measure like this since 
the Reform Bill. He would not put even 
the Irish Church Bill in competition with 
it; for, though he admitted that Church 
property should be applied to Church uses, 
whatever its distribution within the Church 
might be, yet as long as the principle of 
Protestant ascendancy was safe, the ques- 
tion of the distribution of property within 
the Church was not of so much import- 
ance. The changes, therefore, which would 
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be made by this Bill would, in his opinion, 
be much more dangerous than those of the 
Irish Church Bill. If this Bill, which 
destroyed so many of the privileges of the 
members of Municipal Corporations, were 
once passed into a law, the next fight 
they might have to make would be 
in defence of the privileges of the 
Peers. Let him ask too what would be the 
probable consequences which might be ex- 
pected to ensue from the passing of this 
measure, which he could look upon in no 
other light than as a piece of republican 
legislation. One principle of the Bill 
would lead to the election of Magistrates 
by the people, and in time, to that of the 
officers of the militia, now appointed by 
the Crown, at the recommendation of the 
Lords-Lieutenants of counties; and we 
should in time see Magistrates in the de- 
graded situation of soliciting the suffrages 
of those to whom they had to dispense jus- 
tice. Another effect of this Bill would be, 
that those who supported it could not with 
any consistency, refuse to vote in favour of 
the Irish Municipal Corporation Bill, which 
was yet to be introduced. On the prece- 
dent of this Bill they ought to pass the 
Irish Municipal Corporation Bill without 
discussion. Another effect of the Bill 
would be an invasion of the rights of the 
Universities to decide who should be ad- 
mitted as members of their body. In what 
he said on this subject he begged to be 
understood as not being influenced by his 
connexion with the Corporation of Bristol. 
That body had no more patronage over one 
of the seats for Bristol, than any Peer in 
the four Western counties. A Member for 
Bristol was, as independent of the corpora- 
tion as any Member for any city or borough 
in the kingdom. He would here beg to 
call the attention of the House to the Re- 
port of the Commissioners of corporation 
inquiry, as it related to the city of Bristol. 
The city of Bristol—at least the Chamber 
of Commerce of that city—complained of 
having been unfairly treated by the Report 
of the Commissioners. In order to put the 
House in possession of the facts, he would 
read the Report of the Committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Bristol: —“ The 
Local Taxation Committee having examined 
the Report presented to Parliament by the 
Commissioners of Municipal inquiry ap- 
pointed for Bristol, feel it right to lay be- 
fore the buard some observations on that 
part of it which refers to the trade and 
commerce of the city, with a view to refute 
the prejudicial conclusions to which on this 
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head the Commissioners have arrived. The 
part to which the Committee would more 
particularly invite attention will be found 
in pages 1208 and 1209, under the heads 
of ‘ Chamber of Commerce,’ ‘ Port Charges,’ 
and ‘ Trade.’ The Commissioners, speak- 
ing of Bristol, use this observation, —‘ Far 
below her former station as the second port 
in the empire, she has now to sustain a 
mortifying competition with second-rate 
ports in her own channel; and towns, 
whose commercial prosperity once depended 
on the subordinate relations they were able 
to maintain with this city, seem to be now 
outstripping her in enterprise and activity. 
The Committee cannot find in the Report 
any authentic matter which justifics an ex- 
pression so unqualified and so prejudicial to 
the character and interests of the city ; on 
the contrary, all those returns of its trade 
inserted in the Report, which emanate from 
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sources of authority, and are worthy of 


reliance, prove the very reverse of the fact 
asserted in the quotation. As regards the 
former rank of the port, she has, for half a 
century, given place to Liverpool, whose 
connexion with the vast manufacturing 
districts of the north has enabled her to 
acquire the superiority ; but as the third 
in rank, Bristol still retains her place, and 
this is proved by the following Parlia- 
mentary Return of Customs’ Duty collect- 
ed in the year 1833, at the several ports 
named—viz., London, 8,692,945/.; Liver- 
pool, 3,555,9551.; Bristol, 1,016,873/. ; 
Hull, 592,161/.; Neweastle, 273,680/. ; 
Glocester, 102,875/. As regards the ob- 
servation that Bristol experiences a mortify- 
ing competition with second-rate ports in 
her own channel, and this principally on 
account of the Bristol port charges, it is 
equally at variance with the fact. The 
competition alluded to can point only to 
Glocester. In the year 1827, a canal for 
sixteen miles inland, and navigable for ves- 
sels of large burthen, was completed and 
opened ; by these means Glocester was 
enabled to procure a large portion of her 
supplies by direct import, instead of the 
former means of trans-shipment and convey- 
ance in barges up the Severn. The con- 
struction of the canal was intended to pro- 
duce this result, and consequently Glocester 
has acquired a considerable trade in timber 
and corn, part of which she previously 
drew through the medium of Bristol, her 
nearest port. Her contiguity to the dis- 
tricts of the north gave her also in bulky 
and low-priced articles an additional ad- 
vantage, as lying nearer than Bristol to the 
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sources of demand. This Glocester trade, 
Which Bristol enjoyed previously to the 
opening of the canal, arose from the cir- 
cumstance of Glocester not possessing the 
facilitics for direct import, and it must be 
considered, that when the facilities were 
acquired, the trade so passing into its new 
channel was the original and legitimate 
property of Glocester, which Bristol had 
neither the right nor power to control.” In 
consequence of this Report (Sir R. Vyvyan 
continued) the Secretary to the Chamber 
of Commerce addressed the following 
Letter to Mr. Drinkwater and Mr. 
Gambier, two of the Commissioners: 





“ Bristol Chamber of Commerce 

“ Gentlemen,— 

“Tt having recently transpired, that since 
your public sittings in this city as Commission- 
ers of Municipal Inquiry, a communication 
has been made to you by Mr. H. Visger, on 
the subject of his evidence, given as a member 
of a deputation from the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and which evidence comprised state- 
ments of tolls on merchandise, payable at 
Bristol as compared with other ports, I am, as 
secretary of the Chamber, directed by its com- 
mittee on local taxation, to request you will 
have the kindness to inform them whether any 
such communication has reached you, and if 
so, that you will favour them with either a copy 
of the document and of any letter accompany- 
ing it, or with such other information as may 
enable the committee to ascertaim the precise 
nature and extent of such communication. 
which, it is understood, has produced some 
alteration or correction of the statements o1 
tables he had previously delivered as part of 
his evidence. 

“'The application now made arises from thx 
circumstances that Mr. Visger had not author- 
ity from the Chamber for supplying to the 
Commissioners any supplementary evidence, 
and that he has declined to furnish a copy of 
what he did transmit, or of his correspondence 
on the subject; the next resort, therefore, is 
the Commissioners themselves. | am 
directed to inform the Commissioners, that 
since their sittings in Bristol very extensive 
reductions have been made in the dock and 
other local dues, and that these reductions will 
materially alter the bearing of the evidence 
which was then given by Mr. Visger, and that 
if the Commissioners are yet open to receive 
any additional matter, the Local Taxation 
Committee would desire an opportunity of 
supplying it, in order that in any Report the 
Commissioners may deem it proper to make on 
the state and prospects of this city and port, 
the amount or comparative degree of charges 
should not be treated as exceeding the scale 
existing at the date of the Report, or period of 
its publication, or any matter of an unfavour- 
able nature be inserted, which was then in 
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Course of correction, and has since been ex- 
tensively remedied. 
*T remain, Xc., 
“L, O. BIGG. Secretary. 
“ March 11, 1835. 
“To J. E. Drinkwater, Esq. 
‘1, Garden-court, Inner Temple, London.” 
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Now let the House judge of the fairness of 


Mr. Drinkwater’s answer :— 

“ George-street, Westminster, March 21. 

«ce Sir —_ 

“J owe some apology to the Bristol Cham- 
her of Commerce, and to yourself, for having 
so long delayed to answer your letter addressed 
to Mr. Gambier and myself on the 11th instant. 
1 wished to refer to the manner in which Mr. 
Visger’s communication to us was noticed in 
our Bristol Report before replying to you, and 
J had not the immediate means of doing this. 
You are aware, perhaps, that Mr. Gambier left 
Ingland for Penang some months ago, which 
which will explain why I answer a_ letter 
addressed to both of us. I conceive that your 
inquiry is substantially answered by my in- 
forming you that we have not noticed Mr, 
Visger’s tables as having been furnished by the 
Chamber of Commerce, but have particularly 
specified that they were compiled by an indi- 
vidual member of it (meaning Mr. Visger). 
After we left Bristol, Mr. Visger informed me 
personally that he had caused the tables he had 
furnished to us to be re-examined, and that in 
this re-examination some inaccuracies had been 
discovered which he wished to be allowed to 
correct. Mr. Gambier concurred with me in 
the propriety of admitting these amendments, 

“* We have noticed this circumstance in the 
following note, inserted in the Report, 

“¢ After we left Bristol these tables were 
carefully re-examined, and some alterations 
were made in them, which, however, affect the 
seneral results very slightly. They have been 
forwarded to us, and are now printed in their 
amended form. A memorandum on the man- 


ner in which they were constructed was sent | 


with them, from which the notes annexed to 
the first table have been extracted. The 
memorandum alluded to in this note appears 
to be the same which is printed in those tables 
in the reprint of the burgess-letters. 1 am 
speaking on this from memory, as [ have not 
the burgess-letters by me. We extracted those 
parts only which serve to explain the construc- 
tion of the tables, omitting every thing which 
appeared to be mere inference or comment. 
in making this communication through you to 
the Chamber of Commerce, I am _ breaking 
through a rule which we have adopted, of not 
making known any part of our Reports until 
they should be presented to the Crown, [ 
hope, however, now that the interval which 
will elapse before the presentation is so short, 
that this letter will scarcely have reached you 
before it will have taken place. I should have 
had great pleasure in receiving the statements 
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the dock and other local dues, if | could make 
use of them, but we found it necessary to limit 
our statements to the period of our inquiry in 
each place. If you should think it material, 
however, opportunities cannot fail to present 
themselves to the Chamber for publishing these 
reductions, J request that you will take an 
opportunity of mentioning to the Chamber of 
Commerce that I have entered into these ex- 
planations, not merely in deference to its 
important character, but also as wishing to 
embrace every opportunity of testifying my 
sense of the courtesy which my colleague and 
myself experienced at Bristol from the mem- 
bers of the Chamber, in common with all with 
whom we had to communicate in the discharge 
of our duty. 
“T have the honour, &c., 
“J, E. DRINKWATER. 


O. Bigg, Esq. Secretary.” 
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He had felt it but an act of justice to the 
Chamber of Commerce of Bristol, and to 
that city generally, to state these facts. 
On the general question he would con- 
tend, that as Bristol stood free from any 
imputation as to the application of its 
funds, he had a right to expect that it 
should be exempted from the operation of 
this Bill. In the number and extent of its 
charitable institutions it was second only 
to the metropolis, and there never had 
been any imputation as to the misappli- 
cation of any of those funds. Having 
made that statement, he might follow the 
example set by his right hon, Friend (Sir 
Robert Peel) in the case of the borough of 
Tamworth, and express a hope that Bristol 
might be exempted from the operation of 
the Bill. He feared, however, that such 
a demand on his part would not be at- 
tended with the same consequences as a 
| somewhat similar demand made by a gen- 
tleman in the olden time, as recorded by 
Dean Swift. ‘Some hundred years ago,” 
said the Dean, ‘* when the Peers were so 
great that the Commons were looked upon 
as little better than serfs, a Bill was 
brought in for making some new addition 
'to the power and privilege of the Peers. 
After it had passed through some of its 
preliminary stages, one Mr. Drew stood 
up, and said he very much approved of 
the Bill, and would give his vote to have 
it passed. But, however, for some reason 
best known to himself, he desired that a 
Clause might be introduced excepting the 
family of the Drews. This opened the 
eyes of the rest, and consequently the Bill 
was thown out.” He feared that his claim- 
| Ing an exemption for Bristol would not be 





alluded to in your letter, of the reduction of | attended by the same consequence, He 
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would shortly sum up his reasous for pro- 
testing against the Bill. First, it attacked 
the prerogatives of the Crown in a way in 
which the prerogatives of the Crown had 
never been attacked before. Secondly, it 
attacked the privileges of persons in the 
highest and lowest positions in every mu- 
nicipality in the country, and thereby it 
would furnish a precedent for an alteration 
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in the appointment of magistrates and of 


militia officers, and of the right of admis- 
sion to the Universities. The preserva- 
tion of these corporations was intimately 
interwoven with the security of the Con- 
stitution. ‘They were respected by the 
Protector Cromwell. One of the charges 
against James 2nd was, that he had at- 
tempted to invade these privileges; and 
one of the first determinations of the Par- 
liament of 1688 was, that the rights of all 
chartered boroughs should be restored and 
respected. He, therefore, once more put 
it to the House whether if this were the 
case, it would rashly sweep away the 


whole of those rights which at the time of 


the Revolution were deemed so sacred, and 
substitute in their place a perfectly new 
and perfectly theoretical system of muni- 
cipal government ¢ He strongly objected 
also to the motive of this measure. The 
King might, it was true, have the power 
to dispose of these charters if he pleased, 
but it would have been better if such a 
measure had emanated from Parliament 
than from a Prince of the House of Bruns- 
wick. It would have been better if his 
Ministers had placed him in a position 
with regard to his people, more like that 
of William the 3rd, 


{Jury 20} 





who obtained the | 


throne of these kingdoms by his attach- | 


ment to the fundamental principles of the 


Constitution, which his predecessor had | 


violated. 
precedents for paltering with the people’s 
liberties, however specious might be the 
arguments advanced in their support. The 
time might come when such precedents | 
might be carried out to an extent sub- | 
versive of the monarchy itself; and the 
extreme of the most ultra principles estab- 
lished on its ruins. It would be well to 
look to the origin of the term ultra. It 
took its rise in the first French revolution, 


the ascendancy. On the restoration, 


It was dangerous to furnish | 


| 
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bring back France into the position in 
which she was before 1789. An experi- 
ment to effect this was tried in 1830 and 
failed, Charles the 10th became an exile, 
and those who made the experiment lost 
their power. But could any man com- 
pare the position of the present powers in 
France with that of those who espoused 
conservative principles in England? We 
have an hereditary monarchy, we have an 
hereditary aristocracy, and we have as yet 
these municipal institutions which the 
Government, indeed, were about to in- 
vade, but which we say are in accordance 
with the spirit of the British Constitution. 
If not, then so far as they were not, he 
and those who adhered to Conservative 
principles were willing to conform those 
institutions with that spirit. Having 
given the political franchise to persons in 
towns and boroughs possessing a 100. a- 
year qualification, he admitted it would 
be only just that the municipal franchise 
should also be given to them. He agreed 
also that the system of self-election was 
one which was not in harmony with the 
feeling of the age; and provided the 
rights of the magistrates were respected, 
he was willing to assent to new charters 
being granted, which would take away 
the power of self-election from any small 
corporate bodies. But he would not agree 
to sacrifice the rights of his fellow citizens 
rights which had been maintained 
through the many revolutions that had 
marked the history of this kingdom, and 
which he believed to be rights as sacred 
as those of any individual in the State, be 
his rank what it might. Having taken 
this opportunity (circumstances having 
prevented him from doing so at an earlier 
period) of explaining the reasons fully 
which induced him to vote against this 
measure, he begged to say it was not his 
intention to divide the House on the 
third reading. The hon. Baronet con- 
cluded by moving for leave to bring up 
| the petition from Bristol. 

Lord John Russell said, that asthe hon. 
Baronet had declared that it was not his 
intention to go toa division on the third 
reading, it was not necessary for him 


| (Lord John Russell) to occupy the time of 
when the ultra-montane party attained | the House with an answer to the speech 


'made by the hon. Baronet. Besides, he 


Louis gave the French a charter. That | had already at such considerable length 
charter was objected to by the emigrants, | stated his opinion both on the general 
and such perons as were blind to the signs | principle and the details of the Bill, that it 
of the times, and who thought they could | was quite unnecessary for him to address 
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the House any further on the subject. He 
would merely say, that he had no doubt 
the hon. Baronet did wisely in not dividing 
the House on the third reading. The 
reason why he had come to that determ!- 
nation, no doubt, was because he had 
found that the general sense of the House 
and of all parties in it, was in favour of 
the provisions of the Bill, and that if the 
hon. Baronet had proceeded to a division 
he would have had but little chance of 
mustering a very large number of sup- 
porters. He took it for granted, after 
the very strong statement, and after the 
severe denunciation which the hon. Baro- 
net had made against this Bill—as being a 
measure of the most revolutiouary ten- 
dency—as amounting in effect to spolia- 
tion of the rights of property—and as 
adopting the most republican principles— 
after all these invectives and strong pro- 
testations against the Bill, he had no 
doubt that the hon. Baronet would have 
thought it his duty to divide the House 
against it if it had not been tolerably cer- 
tain that such a division would have shown 


that the principles and general provisions of 


the Bill did meet with the concurrence, and 


were in accordance with the sentiments of 


the great majority of the House: and that 
that majority were of opinion that the 
Bill was at this time called for by the 
general voice of the country, and that it 
was due to the spirit of the age, and even 
in justice towards these corporations 
themselves, that such a Bill should be- 
come the law of the land. He took, 
therefore, the protest of the hon. Baronet 
coupled with his declaration that he would 
not divide the House, as one of the 
strongest admissions of the goodness and 
the policy of this measure. If he wanted 
further proof of the soundness of this Bill 
he should find it in the fact that a petition 
had been presented from the city of 
Coventry, of an entirely opposite nature 
from the one now presented by the hon. 
Baronet from that city, and the petition he 
alluded to was signed by 2,600 house- 
holders and freemen, praying that, with 
the exception ofone particular part of the 
Bill relating to apprenticeships, the House 
would pass the Bill. Therefore, whether 
they were guided by the general consent 
of this House, or whether by the expressed 
opinions of parties out of doors, or even 
by the opinions of persons mostly affected 
by the Bill, they had reason to concluder 
that this measure was in general accord- 
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ance with what was required at this time 
for the reform of great defects in our pre- 
sent municipal institutions, and for the 
establishment of a system of good muni- 
cipal government in the several towns of 
England and Wales. He recollected to 
have seen in print the advice of the right 
hon. Baronet, the Member for ‘Tamworth, 
given with his usual discretion, to that 
party to which he belonged, and in which 
he called upon them not to expect that 
any other place than this House could be, 
or even ought to be looked to as the scene 
where great public affairs were to be de- 
cided upon; and that the opinions of this 
House alone must be studied as the index 
to the opinions of the people of this country. 
In that statement, he entirely concurred. 
He was persuaded that in the approval of 
of any measure openly expressed either by 
a great majority of this House, and aequi- 
esced in by the silent forbearance of those 
who in general differed from that majority, 
would be found the expression of an 
opinion in coincidence with the general 
opinion of a very great portion of the 
enlightened population of the empire. 

Sir Robert Inglis observed, that the 
noble Lord had mistaken the object of the 
hon. Baronet in not dividing the House. 
The reason why the hon. Baronet abstained 
from that, was, the little chance the hon. 
Baronet had of succeeding. He believed 
the noble Lord had likewise misappre- 
hended what had fallen from the right 
hon. Member for Tamworth, in supposing 
him to have said that that House was the 
only place to which they could look for 
the full expression of public feeling on all 
great matters of national importance. He 
apprehended, that at the next registration 
throughout the country, the democratical 
party would not receive that support which 
they anticipated, but that the monarchical 
and aristocratical principles would gain an 
accession of strength throughout the 
country generally. He would say, with- 
out fear of contradiction, that if this Bill, 
instead of destroying all corporations, had 
only gone the length of destroying the 
Corporation of Bristol, which was so ably 
represented by his hon Friend near him, 
(Sir R. Vyvyan), the noble Lord opposite 
(Lord John Russell) would not himself 
have been satisfied with the evidence now 
upon the Table of the House, and upon 
which this measure was based as a suflici- 
ent justification of it, and yet upon that 
evidence were all Corporations to be de- 
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stroyed. Nay, he believed no private Bill, 
affecting still less interests, would have 
passed a Committee to shan it might be 
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| during the last few years, which had not 


referred, if supported by evidence such as | 


that upon which this great and important 
measure, this Bill of Pains and Penalties 
against all Corporations, was based. It 
seemed therefore, that the evidence which 
in each separate case would be insufh- 
cient to justify the destruction of any 
one Corporation was proved suflicient 
when heaped together to justify the 
destruction of the whole. Jf the hon. 
Members opposite would be candid, they 
would admit, at least the majority of them 
would admit, that they had not read the 
evidence, even such as it was ; with perfect 
candour he would himself admit that he 
had not read it; and he believed it to 
have been impossible for any man to have 
done so during the time that the Bill had 
been in progress. ‘Therefore the House 
had legislated upon this subject he would 
not say against evidence, but without 
evidence. They had legislated against 
all Corporations en masse in a manner 
in which they would have refused to 
assault any single corporate body. This Bill 
would create a bad precedent ; 


the mode | 


of proceeding with it was contrary to! 


every principle hitherto adopted, and the 
Bill itself was contrary to every principle 
of the measure introduced by a late col- 
league of the noble Lord—an individual 
not less gifted than those who now formed 
the Ministry (he meant Lord Brougham) 
two or three years ago. The Bill of that 
noble and learned Lord had recognized the 
principle of qualification, and had left it 
open to all towns to accept the measure 
if they should so think fit. How far he 
(Sir Robert Inglis) might think Corpora- 
tion Reform ought to go, it was not ne- 
cessary for him now to state, but on 
general principles he held that the 
safest and the best course to have pur- 
sued would have been to confer powers. 
leaving it to those most affected and 
interested in the matter—namely, the in- 
habitants of all cities and boroughs—to 
say what reforms they themselves required, 
and that, instead of compelling them to 
accept the general measure, suggested 
by third parties, to have left it to the 
choice of the majority. That good 
effects would have resulted from such 
a course might be predicted after the 
example afforded in the instance of all 
the Church reforms which had been effected 





only been voluntary but efficient reforms. 
This measure was, however, to be forced 
upon every corporate town, even though 
its inhabitants had expressed neither a 
desire nor a want of alteration, or, as 
some might say, improvement; without any 
wish expressed by them upon the subject, 
every Corporation was to be fitted and 
fashioned to the pattern prepared by his 
Majesty’s Government. Whether it might 
be the well-administered and governed 
Borough of Tamworth, or the worst regu- 
lated Borough complained of in the Com- 
missioners’ Reports—whether the election 
of its officers was popular, or whether 
such election was close, and the electors 
self-constituted,—whatever might be the 
circumstances, on a given day, at the 
tolling of a given bell, all existing Corpo- 
rations were to die, and to be succeeded 
by new bodies. This course was incon- 
sistent with all proceedings past, with the 
history of the country, and with reason. 
Ile repeated that which he had stated on 
the second reading of the Bill—namely, 
his entire and absolute objection to the 
principle of the Bill, but he should not 
press his opposition so far as to divide 
the House, merely because he was aware 
it would not practically be crowned with 
success, and therefore he should not be 
justified in such a course. In conclusion, 
he repeated, that he entertained entire, 
absolute, and unalterable objections to this 
Bill. 

Mr. Stephen R. Lushington: It 
amusing to see with what a small mite of 
approbation the noble Lord is satisfied ; 


Is 


| the able and eloquent denunciations of the 


hon. Baronet against the whole principle 
of this Bul, and the solitary petition 
in its favour from Coventry are regarded 
by the noble Lord with complacency, as in- 
dicative ofageneral approval of this measure 
I do assure the noble Lord, that the great 
majority of my constituents detest this 
whole Bill as much as I do, because it is 
grossly unjust in depriving the freemen of 
the rights and liberties derived from their 
forefathers, and will therefore never com- 
mand the respect or conciliate the affec- 
tions of any of the freemen of England. 
The right to elect their chief Magistrate, 
and to elect representatives in the great 
Council of the nation, has been enjoyed 
by the freemen as a chartered right ever 
since the reign of Athelstan, and has been 
confirmed by succeeding Kings for many 
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centuries, and now stands upon the same 
foundation as the right of every Peer and 
Peer’s son in this kingdom. What public 
benefit does the noble Lord promise to him- 
self from this spoliation, this violation, this 
abandonment of his own Bill of Reform ? 
He must repudiate, as the freemen do, the 
bitter insults which have been added to 
this meditated injustice. He must know, 
they have done nothing to justify this 
general punishment. The flagrant cases 
of Stafford and Liverpool may fairly call 
for some mark of national displeasure, but 
there are many other cities and boroughs 
where the elective franchise has not been 
abused, and amongst those that have 
deserved well 1 claim a prominent place 
for the City I have the honour to represent. 
I make this claim, not upon my own 
opinion only, but upon that of my late 
noble colleague, the Earl of Darnley, who 
constantly concurred with me in doing 
justice to the fidelity of the lower classes 
of our freemen whatever might be their 
political feelings. From a sincere convic- 
tion of the great injustice done to them in 
this Bill, I should feel it my duty to pro- 
pose the Clause of which [have given notice 
in protection oftheir rights. I have, how- 
ever, divided it into two parts; the one 
preserving the rights of all persons to vote 
for a Member of Parliament, who have 
been admitted as citizens, freemen, or 
burgesses before the passing of this Act; 
the other Clause continuing the same right 
to the sons and apprentices of freemen. 

Mr. Fector said, that he could not per- 
mit the Bill to go to a third reading with- 
out entering his protest against the injustice 
of the enactments. The Corporation of 
the town and port which he represented 
were free from charge or imputation; and 
it was only because they, in common with 
those of Liverpool, of Bristol, of Leicester, 
and others, had stood forward in defence 
of the institutions under which the nation 
had prospered and flourished, that they 
were now thus generally attacked. He 
must, however, content himself with pro- 
testing against the Bill, and thus recording 
his disapprobation of its provisions. 

Mr. William E.Gladstone had supported 
the second reading of the Bill, and felt 
bound by its principle, understanding, as 
he had done, that principle to be the ab- 
rogation of the system of self-election, 
and the substitution of an open and 
liberal system of election. Beyond this 
principle he was not bound, nor did he 
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feel disposed to go. To but very few of 
the Clauses contained in the present Bill 
could he give his honest advocacy ; at this 
time, however, he would not detain the 
House by an enumeration of the points to 
which he objected; but he thought the 
noble Lord opposite (Lord John Russell) 
need only look back to the various im- 
portant divisions which had taken place in 
Committee on the Bill, in which strong 
opinions had been expressed against not 
less than eight or ten of its most material 
provisions (opinions which had been sup- 
ported by large, and he trusted he might 
add, by respectable minorities), to be con- 
vinced in his own mind that he ought 
to make a large deduction from the esti- 
mate of the general approbation of this 
Bill, before he spoke of that approbation 
in those terms of confidence which the 
noble Lord had recently addressed to the 
House. He (Mr. Gladstone) could not 
approve of the frequency of elections 
which must occur under the Bill. He 
could not approve of the restriction which 
it imposed upon the prerogative of the 
Crown. He could not approve the exten- 
sion of the power of licensing public- 
houses to individuals who were to be sub- 
On all these 
grounds, with many others with which he 
would not trouble the House, he could not 
honestly give his support to the measure 
as it now stood. 

Mr. Scarlett said, that he had gone 
into the Committee on this Bill in the 
sincere hope that the rights of freemen 
would be respected, and that a distinction 
would be made in the extension of consti- 


_ tuencies between towns of large and towns 
| of small population ; but that since none 


of these amendments had been adopted, 
and on the contrary that all had been 
most studiously rejected from the Mea- 
sure, he felt himself compelled to revert 
to his original objection to the Measure, 
and to declare that the Bill was neither 
more nor less than an attempt to transfer 
the powers possessed by corporate bodies 
from the hands of one party to another, 
and not designed with a view to eflect 
reform in the corporate bodies themselves. 
He would endeavour to comprise his ob- 
jections to this Bill in a very few words. 
His first objection was, he thought, of itself 
sufficient to justify the rejection of the 
Bill-—that objection was, that the provi- 
sions of the Bill were unjust. What, he 


| begged to inquire, could be more unjust 
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than by a general enactment to deprive 
all corporate officers of their franchise, 
and all freemen of the best part of those 
rights and privileges which had hitherto 
been held sacred by law—indeed so sacred 
that it required a particular process sanc- 
tioned by law to deprive them of those 
rights upon proof of misconduct? Even 
supposing the course now taken was correct, 
where, he begged to ask, was to be found 
this proof of general misconduct? ‘This 
Bill would form a very bad precedent for 
future practice, and he thought its success 
would lead to the encouragement of all 
persons dissatisfied with, and disloyal to, 
the institutions of the country, to make 
further attacks upon bodies hitherto privi- 
leged, and whose rights rested upon nearly 
the same basis and foundation as those of 
the freemen thus destroyed. [le held 
this Bill to be inconsistent with the true 
spirit of British liberty. Why did he say 
this? It had been remarked, that the 
principal cause of the superior degree 
of liberty which this country enjoyed over 
the continental states whose feudal system 
was originally nearly the same as those of 
England, might be traced to the fact, that 
the landed proprictors of this country had 
been awarded a considerable influence 
over the population of towns, from which 
it was considered more safe to increase the 
political influence of towns in which, for 
the most part, the landed proprietors were 
resident, and thus the landed interest 
maintained a considerable influence over 
the town populations. This Bill, how- 
ever, altered this course of policy most 
entirely. By this Bill, the Legislature 
was about to establish in every town a 
pure and unmixed repablican government, 
to abolish the aristocratic principle, and 
in short to interfere with monarchical 
authority. The Bill would afford a con- 
siderable increase to the democratic force 
already existing in this country, a force 
which he conceived every reasonable per- 
son would admit was already at least 
sufficient. There was further, another 
reason which seemed to him to press much 
against this Measure. In the course of 
the discussions which had been entered 
into upon it, it was somewhat singular 
that the Reports of the Commissioners of 
Inquiry into Corporations (reports collected 
with great labour) had been so little referred 
to, even in support of its principles, that 
the public scarcely knew at the present 
moment that they contained any informa- 
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tion at ail. In short, so little reference 
had been made to those Reports, that even 
without them the same rigorous and uni- 
form rule might as justly be applied to all 
Corporations in thekingdom. No pains had 
been shown by the Legislature in examin- 
ing into the constitutions of the numerous 
Corporations with which in this Bill they 
dealt—they had manifested no adoption 
of means for ascertaining their defects, 
and having ascertained them, in devising 
a separate remedy. Ifthe Legislature and 
the Government had contemplated a real 
reform,they would have proceeded in a very 
different manner. The great Corporations 
shouid have been considered by them- 
selves, and dealt with in a separate Bill. 
The smaller Corporations ought to have 
been classed according to the analogy of 
the circumstances under which they were 
placed. If this Bill had not been intended 
for political objects, why not have given 
to large towns a more aristocratic species 
of government, to have constituted the 
Magistrates for life,—why not have de- 
clared something like a guide as to the 
course of the proposed popular elections ? 
He would further inquire on what grounds 
could be justified the placing of power in 
the hands of such persons as the mob 
which lately in the midst of a large Pro- 
testant population (not in a distant Trish 
county, but in the very heart, he would 
say, of this country), had on a day of 
popular excitement, broken prisons and 
destroyed the dwelling-houses of peace- 
able portions of the community of which 
themselves formed part? Was this the 
class of persous to form a constituency for 
the election of Officers and Justices? He 
believed, though he should rejoice to find 
himself mistaken, that the present Bill 
would be the means of introducing the 
greatest confusion into large towns, and 
that eventually the Legislature would have 
imposed upon it the difficult task of 
amending their corporate constitutions. 
For these and other reasons with which 
he would not trouble the House, he could 
not assent to this Bill. [Cheers.] Not- 
withstanding those cheers from hon. 
Members opposite, he felt that he owed 
no acknowledgment to them for having 
occupied their attention thus shortly, for 
when they had put out and extinguished 
completely the existing Corporations, it 
was only fair they should listen to the last 
lamentations of those bodies. He repeated, 
that this Measure was not designed as a 
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Reform of Municipal Corporations, but as 
a means to answer a particular party pur- 
pose. To their credit be it spoken, the 
Corporations of England had generally 
returned Conservative Members, the Cor- 
porations had rallied round those who 
were attached to the institutions of the 
country, and hence it was that they were 
to be destroyed. He maintained (and he 
spoke it with all courteousness, and meant 
no offence when he said it) that a Govern- 
ment which contemplated ruling by law 
and justice, and honestly, by the King and 
the institutions of the country, would 
never have proposed such a Bill as that 
now under consideration. He intended 
nothing uncourteous to the Government, 
but he was willing to suppose that they 
were mistaken in the course they had 
adopted—that they saw no danger likely 
to ensue from that course. He trusted, 
that he was himself mistaken; but, at 
present, he saw from this measure danger 
to the Monarchy, danger to the Aristo- 
cracy, and danger to the peace and tran- 
quillity of the country. If the Legislature 
desired prosperity to the people, honour 
secured to the Monarch, and safety to the 
institutions, it should cut this Bill into 
parts. If the Legislature was, on the 
other hand, determined to put all these 
interests at hazard they could not do 
better than at once pass this Bill. 

Mr. Borthwick declared himself opposed 
to the principle of a measure which, like 
the present, was, as it appeared to him, 
neither more nor less than naked and 
undisguised tyranny. He said thus much 


because this Bill deprived the people of 


England of rights which they had exer- 
cised from time immemorial, for no better 
reason than because this House had de- 
clared it had the power to take them 
away. No better reason than this had 
been advanced on the other side during 
all the discussions which had ensued in 
various stages of the Bill. On what was 
the measure founded, too? On the Re- 
ports of the Commissioners? Why the 
House was called upon to destroy those 
Corporations before the Reports, affecting 
many of them, were laid upon the Table. 
At the very moment at which he was 
speaking, the Report of the Commissioners 
relative to the Corporation of London, the 
most important city in the world, was not 
before the House. He had just heard it 
remarked, that the Bill did not touch the 
Corporation of London. He would ask 
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the noble Lord and hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite, why it did not? Was there no 
occult reason for its not being affected— 
was there nothing under ground? He 
had presented, on a former occasion, from 
the borough he had the honour to repre- 
sent, a petition against the Bill. ‘That 
petition, which was signed by the in- 
habitants of the borough, and not by 
members of the Corporation, prayed that 
it might pass into a law as soon as, and 
no sooner, than the majority of the in- 
habitants in the different boroughs which 
it proposed to interfere with, should pe- 
tition the House to that effect. He would 
rest the issue on this result; he was con- 
tent that the provisions of the Bill, un- 
mutilated and unimpaired, should extend 
to every single place where the majority 
of the inhabitants signed a petition to the 
House in favour of its being passed into 
alaw. Not only were they called upon 
to pass the Bill without sufficient evidence 
—not only were they called upon to pass 
it without any such test of public opinion 
as that to which he had just adverted 

but several measures of liberal policy, 
which were in the contemplation of the 
preceding Government, were postponed, in 
order that this all-important, but unsub- 
stantiated, Bill might pass into a law, It 
was stated in the Report, that in the year 
1826, when there was a general election, 
fifty freemen were made, and that in the 
year 1830, when there was also a general 
election, thirty-six freemen were made, 
whilst in the intermediate years, 1827, 
1828, and 1829, there was but one free- 
man each year admitted. Now, this was 
stated in a tabular shape in the Report, 
in order to convey an impression that 
freemen admitted in the years 1826 and 
1830 were created solely for political pur- 
poses. Now, what was the fact? All the 
freemen who were admitted in those two 
years had served a previous apprenticeship, 
and there was only one in each year ad- 
mitted by election. Did not such a fact 
go a long way to create an impression the 
very contrary of that which the Commis- 
sioners, in their Report, had endeavoured 
to create in the minds of those who read 
it? He would have supported the Bill 
had it been likely to produce a_ better 
administration either of local charities or 
of local justice ; but he could not support 
it as it stood at present, because he looked 
upon it as an unjust innovation, which 
could not lead to any practical good what- 
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soever. The hon. Member addressed the 
House for some time longer, but amidst so 
much uproar as prevented us from hearing 
any but detached and unconnected sen- 
tences of his speech. 

Lord John Russell reminded the House, 
that they were now debating the principle 
of the Bill on the presentation of a petition. 
Perhaps the shorter way would be to pre- 
sent the petition, and then debate the 
principle of the Bill on his Motion, that 
it be now read a third time. 

The petition was laid on the Table, and 
the Order of the Day was read * that the 
Bill be now read a third time.” 

Mr. Maclean could not resist the op- 
portunity thus offered him of troubling the 
House with a few observations. Ile was 
aware that it was too late to dispute the 
principle of the Bill, but he hoped the 
Hfouse would bear with him for a short 
time. If he could have conceived that the 
party with whom he had the honour 
of acting would have obtained nothing 
more by concession than the immaterial 
alterations which the Committee had made 
in the Bill during its progress through the 
House, he for one wuuld never have ac- 
ceded to the second reading of it. For what 
had they obtained by giving way to the 
noble Lord onthesecond reading? Nothing, 
or next to nothing—for all “the propo- 
sitions which had been made on that side 
of the House, whether they emanated from 
the right hon. the Member for Tamworth, 
or from the noble Lord, the Member for 
North Laneashire, had been regularly ne- 
gatived. It was too late now, he was} 
afraid, to dispute the principle of the Bill, 
but they might ask what it was. When 
the noble Lord, the Member for the West 
Riding of Yorkshire (Lord Morpeth) 
moved an Amendment upon the Address 
of the right hon. Baronet, the Member for 
Tamworth, he did so on the ground that 
his Majesty’s Ministers in that ‘Address an- 
nounced no intention of placing the Cor- 
porations under popular control. If the 
principle of the Bill was founded on the 
necessity of creating a vigilant popular 
control over all Municipal institutions, he 
would ask hon. Members to look at the 
Report, and see whether they could extract 
from its pages any reasons for making 
such a principle the basis of the present 
Measure? It was a singular circumstance 
that the only borough mentioned in the 
Report as being a borough in which the 
Corporation was prompted by popular 
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feeling was the borough of Plymouth. 
That borough, which, in page 595, is 
quoted as an example of the utility of 
popul ir control over Local Corporations, 
is in the very next page condemned as 
affording an example of the most profli- 
gate expenditure of Corporate Funds. The 
Report says—‘* The constitution and 
character of the Corporation of Plymouth 
are very superior to those of other Muni- 
cipal bodies in the west of England. It 
affords the only instance that occurred to 
us in the course of our inquiries of a Cor- 
poration framed and acting upon popula 
principles. Not only are the Mayor and 
Aldermen elected by the Commonalty, 
but the management of all the Corporate 
affairs has, in fact, since the year 1803, 
been in the hands of the freemen at large. 
This power has been exercised by them 
with much prudence and discretion, by 
the appointment of a Committee of twenty- 
one of their number, by whom all the 
business of the Corporation is conducted. 
This body, dividing itself into sub-Com- 
mittees, appears to form an excellent 
Board of Management, and to conduct 
the affairs of the Corporation with dili- 
gence, zeal, and integrity.” And yet, 
after all this, it is stated in the very same 
page, “that the Corporation was in con- 
siderable pecuniary difficulties, and that 
one consequence of the difficulties into 
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which this unfortunate expenditure of their 
| revenue plunged the Corporation was that 
‘it compelled them to make sale of the next 
presentation to two of their churches, and 
| to apply the proceeds towards the reduction 
of the debt which they had incurred. No 
part of this money was expended upon the 
churches themselves, which required re- 
pairs, and it consequently became neces- 
sary to impose a Church-rate, a measure 
of course very unpopular amongst the in- 
habitants. It seems also to have been the 
opinion of many persons that the sale of 
the next presentation was in itself, and 
without reference to the application of 
the monies arising from it, an improper 
act on the part of the Corporation; that 
they stood in the situation of trustees for 
the public, charged with the duty of pro- 
viding the churches with proper ministers, 
and that it was a breach of that duty in 
them to transfer the right to others.” The 
Report concluded with this statement :— 
“ We have not visited any Corporation in 
the west of England so well managed in 
allrespects as the Corporation of Plymouth, 
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which we attribute to the efficient control 
exercised by the public over the elections 
of Members of that body, and to the 
publicity which is given to all their pro- 
ceedings.” Such was the contradictory 
description of the borough of Plymouth 
given by the Commissioners. Another 
objection which he had to the Report of 
the Commissioners was, that it contained 
no digest of the evidence which they had 
taken, but that it amalgamated in one 
confused mass all that they had heard 
from every quarter. For instance, state- 
ments of the most extraordinary character 
were made respecting the freemen of the 
borough which he had the honour to re- 
present. It was said, that “ the respect- 
able and instructed portion of the freemen 
of Oxford studiously absented themselves 
from the elections, and that, although 
there was a body of more than 1,400 
resident freemen, the annual vacancies of 
Corporation Offices were generally filled 
up by the votes of less than 500 persons, 
the most indigent, illiterate, and worthless 
inhabitants of the city.” Now, he thought 
that this extract proved, not that the 
majority of the freemen were worthless, 
but that the majority of them stood aloof 
from, and far above, the reach of corrup- 
tion. Ought, then, the rights, the long 
established rights of these freemen, to be 
sacrificed on the mere Report of a Com- 
mission of which the legality had been 
questioned by some of the highest law 
authorities in the country? Heconfessed 
that he had heard with no less surprise 
than sorrow the abuse which his hon. and 
learned Friend, the Attorney-General, had 
recently poured forth against the freemen 
of England. He had no occasion to ex- 
plain the reasons which had induced him 
to say that he had heard that abuse with 
sorrow; but the House would understand 
the reasons which had induced him to say 
that he had heard it with surprise when 
he reminded them, that during the discus- 
sions on the Reform Bill his hon. and 
learned Friend was so convinced of the 
excellence and incorruptibility of the free- 
men of Stafford, that he had proposed to 
introduce a special Clause into it for the 
purpose of preventing the disfranchise- 
ment of the non-resident freemen of that 
borough. He was of opinion that that 
proposition did his hon. and learned Friend 
credit, for as his hon. and learned Friend’s 
constituents of Stafford were then sup- 
posed to be uncorrupted and incorruptible. 
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as there was no document on the Table of 
the House to prove that they had been 
paid 2/7. and 32. each for their votes, he 
honoured his hon. and learned Friend for 
stating that it was not fitting that such 
honest and honourable men should have 
their franchises vitally affected by the Re- 
form Bill. With that Clause fresh in his 
recollection, would his hon. and learned 
Friend, the Attorney-General, persist in 
calling them “ the eye-sore of the constitu- 
tion ”—*¢ the refuse of the constituency ” 
—‘* men who passed their days in gaol,” 
and other names of the same compli- 
mentary character? He would not de- 
tain the House any longer; he thanked 
it for the indulgence with which it had 
already listened to him, and perhaps it 
would permit him to add, that he should 
not have been so warm as he had been 
had he not seen in certain quarters a 
strong disinelination to treat vested rights 
with proper caution. He had the satis- 
faction of knowing that, acting as he then 
did, he was acting in common with the 
majority of the representatives of Eng- 
land, who respected the rights which were 
handed down to the present generation by 
their forefathers, and were willing to stand 
by the constitution without seeking those 
innovations which must lead it to a pre- 
mature grave. 

Mr. Horace Twiss would not trouble 
the House with discussing the principle of 
the Bill; but he must take leave to re- 
gard it as a measure which enjoyed the 
remarkable and unenviable distinction of 
being the only measure which the present 
Administration had framed and hoped to 
carry through during this Session, The 
Ministry had postponed the Irish Tithe 
Bill to a late and impracticable period of 
the Session, and by bringing forward the 
Corporation Bill at the expense of more 
important measures had placed the coun- 
try in a false position. The haste with 
which this Corporation Bill had been 
pressed forward was remarkable, whether 
they regarded the postponement of more 
important measures, or the different and 
more cautious procedure which would 
have been adopted had this been a mere 
local Bill, either for making some change 
in the administration of justice, or altering 
the constitution of a Paving and Lighting 
Board. In such a case the Bill would 
have been referred to a Committee—there 
would have been several sittings—the re- 
quisite evidence would have been de- 
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manded, and the agents of parties inter- 
ested in the Bill, together with Counsel, 
would have been in attendance. But in 
this important measure, which had re- 

ference to 191 Local B ills, no such steps 
were adopted, no such evidence was 
required, and the House proceeded to 
legislate without giving notice to the 
parties most nearly interested that such 
was their intention, or even giving time to 
hon. Members to consult with their con- 
stituents upon the measure as it respect- 
ively affected them. Let them suppose 
an Administration coming into office at 
Faster, 1835, having for their object, not 
at all the continuation of their own tenure 
of place, but, primarily and above all other 
things, the benefit of the country at large ; 
and, on such a supposition, let hon. Mem- 
bers see what course they would have 
been likely to take on the subject of Cor- 
poration Reform. In the first place, pru- 
dent Ministers would have possessed 
themselves of all the attainable informa- 
tion, before they began to legislate at all. 
Then they would have waited, not only for 
all the opinions of the reporting Commis- 
sioners, but for all the evidence upon 
which those opinions were founded, before 
they proceeded to frame their Bill. Having 
framed the Bill—which, however useful in 
its general object, must needs be ob- 
noxious, nevertheless, in many of its enact- 
ments—to the title of a Bill of Pains and 
Penalties — privilegium odiosum, as the 
Roman lawyers used to say—the just and 
cautious Ministers he had supposed would, 
perhaps, have thought it fair to print such 
a Bill for circulation among the corpora- 
tors and other inhabitants of the towns 

and, next, to avoid all danger of involving 
individual injustice in a measure alleged to 
be of so great and general utility, they 
would have allowed a reasonable time to 
the various parties who might have sought 
to be heard by petition, or otherwise, 
against their own disfranchisement, and to 
suggest reasons against particular enact- 
ments or modifications of them for the 
saving or compensating of particular rights. 
If, during all the time while this measure 
was in preparation, there had been other 
very urgent demands on the attention of 
Parliament—if a step had just before been 
taken, never mind by whom, alienating 
the property of the Church, diminishing 
the aggregate fund for Protestant instruc- 
tion, and, thereby, also, unsettling the 
minds and rousing the apprehensions of all 
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those who think there are higher consider- 
ations than the settlement of jealousies 
between Burgesses and townsmen, or even 
the procurement of radical majorities for 
the Cabinet of the hour—that Ministry 
whom my hypothesis has invested, for the 
argument’s sake, with the attributes of 
political wisdom and integrity, would have 
seen, in this uneasy condition of the pub- 
lic mind, a further reason for caution, and 
for moderate, not protracted delay. — If, in 
addition to all these arguments against 
hurry, the whole kingdom of Ireland were 
in such a state, that the Tithe Question 
had come to an issue of force — that the 

Clergy were for two or three years unpaid, 

and reduced to depend, for existence, on 
the alms of their Christian brethre n—thi at 
the people of England were taxed a million 
sterling, to make good the deficiencies of 
Irish payme ‘nts—that the Cabinet had 
no better security for the peace of Ireland 
during the ensuing winter, than the for- 
bearance of the leaders, for whose coercion 
they but two years since required powers 
unknown to the British Constitution—in 
such a state of things a wise and honest 
Ministry would be anxious for nothing so 
much as the settlement of the question of 
Irish Tithe; that, whether connected or 
unconnected with its recent adjunct of 
Church spoliation, that great question of 
Trish Tithe would require and receive their 
earliest and their most active consider- 
ation, in preference to the reform of the 
hungriest corporation that ever bartered a 
vote for adinner. Let the House, however, 

suppose a Ministry to have come in, actu- 
ated, beyond all other motives, by a desire 
to strengthen themselves in power. With 
such a feeling, how would such a Ministry 
have been likely to act upon the subject 
of Corporation Reform, in comparison and 
relation to the other great subjects of the 
time? The various great reforms which 
they may have said were in their desks, all 
drawn and drafted into Bills, and ready for 
legislation, they would, of course, lay by. 
Nobody would know better than them- 
selves, how well all those matters could 
afford to wait; and being quite ready, not 
only cut but dried, they could be brought 
forward at any time on a moment’s warn- 
ing. Never mind those—never mind Ire- 
land—all that may be passed by; some- 
thing, however, must straightwe ay be done 
to help such Ministers in the House of 
Commons. The infatuated people had 
returned an alarming proportion of Con- 
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servatives, and, with other gentlemen of 
constitutional principles, make a minority 
so large, that it wants less than a score of 
recruits from the other side to make it 
a majority. This was an inconvenient 
state of things for a Government. The 
thing to be done for diverting the public 
mind was, to get up a eood cry; and 
nothing, in that way, was more likely to 
succeed, than a cry for the Reform of 
Corporations—Corporations were, more or 
less, Conservative, and a cry against Cor- 
porations was, therefore, pro tanto, a cry 
against Conservatives. If that should pros- 
per, when the Session was over it might be 
safe to venture a dissolution. Therefore, 
by all means, a Corporation Reform would 
be the earliest measure proposed by such 
a Ministry. The first two months, from 
the beginning of April to the beginning 
of June, might be tided over without 
doing anything. The Tories would be 
likely to stand by the Corporations; that 
would remit them to their old unpopularity 
among the multitude; and should such a 
Ministry, if composed of Whigs and sup- 
ported by Radicals, manage tolerably well, 
the Corporation Reform Bill would bring 
them an addition of fifty-eight votes at the 
next election. Such were the reasons 
which might be urged by some crafty 
Member of such a Cabinet; such were 
the reasons which, with such a Ministry, I 
could conceive to prevail, for giving to a 
new Corporation Reform Bill, read for the 
first time on the 5th of June, priority over 
all the other commenced and uncompleted 
business of the country. But, whatever 
might be the reasons which would induce 
an unconscientious Government to hurry a 
mischievous and suspicious course, he was 
at a loss to discern the principle on which 
this policy of precipitation was adopted by 
the present Cabinet—to whom he was 
bound to ascribe the most upright, if not 
always the wisest, designs. They never 
before had evinced any symptoms of haste 
about Corporate Reform. They came into 
office in November, 1830, and they waited 
till July, 1833 — two years and three 

quarters—before they even took their first 
step, by issuing their Commission for in- 
quiry into the long-alleged abuses of the 
Corporations. After so long a period of 
delay, why did they now display such 
haste and anxiety? The late Ministry was 
obliged to quit office in consequence of 
the reception given to the Irish Tithe Bill, 
which was then considered the most urgent 
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and pressing meas re, notwithstanding 
which the settlement of that question had 
been postponed, and nothing was done in 
it till this late period of the Session. Did 
the urgency of this and other measures 
depend solely upon the circumstan — of 
who were in or out of office? Would it 
be pretended that the tranquil state of 
Ireland rendered it unnecessary to press 
forward asettlement of the Tithe question? 
If so, why did not the noble Lord repeal 
the Coercion Bill? If, on the contrary, 
Ireland, though not actually in a blaze of 
rebellion, was much too unquiet to be left 
to the operation of the ordinary law, how 
happened it that a measure which was 
declared to present the only chance of 
pacifying that country, and affording per- 
manent satisfaction—how happened it that 
such a measure was postponed? The 
Irish Tithe Bill was not postponed because 
Ministers were divided in opinion upon 
the subject, nor because they were unpre- 

pared to take it up, nor because they 
awaited the Report of the Commissioners 
of Public Instruction; but because, for 
some inscrutable reasons, the Government 
thought it better to destroy the Tories in 
the cities and boroughs of England, than 
to redress what their friends had so long 
proclaimed to be the greatest grievance of 
the Irish people. If there were not time 
for both measures in the present Session, 
it appeared to him that England could 
have better afforded to wait than Ireland, 
and all he would add was, that if in the 
ensuing winter there should be an out- 
break of popular discontent in Ireland, on 
Ministers and their supporters be the 
responsibility. 

Sir John Rae Reid thought that as he re- 
presented a considerable body of freemen, 
as pure as any in the kingdom, it was his 
duty to come forward, and defend them 
from the unjust aspersions that had been 
cast upon them by the hon. Members on 
the opposite side of the House. If ever 
there was a time to express his indignation 
at such unfair aspersions it was the pre- 
sent. The attacks that had been made 
upon the freemen were the most unjust 
that had ever been levelled against any 
body of men. When he saw the nume- 
rical strength that the other side of the 
House possessed such attacks were, to say 
the least of them, highly disreputable. 

Mr. Lechmere Charlton said in oppos- 
ing the Bill he was influenced only by a 
sense of duty, and he called upon the 
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House to oppose an Act that was so un- 
just towards the freemen of England. It 
might not be allowed to pass into a law, 
as it contained principles at variance with 
those of the constitution of the country. 
It condemned a great number of persons 
unheard and without a fair trial, merely 
on the Report of a few Commissioners. It 
debased them from the situation they held, 
and it raised up other persons, who would 
believe that the measure was the triumph 
of one party over another. It was stated 
by a celebrated foreigner, 
the High Court of Parliament, that the 
higher they were, the more cautious they 
should be in doing the slightest injustice 
to any one. Tle called upon that House 
then to be cautious how they sanctioned 
a measure that was an act of injustice to 
avery large body of men. It was noto- 
rious that the Corporation Commissioners, 
at least the greater part of them, were 
averse to the Corporations, and that no 
charges, notwithstanding, were brought by 
them against many Corporations. It was 
not fair on the part of the Government to 
legislate on the reports of such persons. 
He considered, and he had the authority 
of one of the first lawyers in the country 
for so doing, that there was an old law in 
existence which was strong enough to cor- 
rect all the abuses that had crept into the 
Corporations. What was the necessity, 
then, for the present Bill? He would ask 

was it fair, that all the Corporations should 
be visited with the sins of the few? The 
Commission was an unfair one, and par- 
tially composed. ‘The opinions of the hon. 
Member for Middlesex were well known 
respecting the clerical magistracy of the 
country, and that he would vote for having 
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them all turned out of the commission of 


the peace. Now, supposing that there 
was a Committee of Inquiry instituted 

to the clerical magistracy, would the hon. 
Member for Middlesex be allowed to be a 
member of it? Certainly not. Why, then 
should men, whose opinions were noto- 
riously averse to Corporations be allowed 
to form a part of a Commission of Inquiry 
respecting them? One of the Commis- 
sioners, who was a Tory, was turned out 
of the Commission, and refused his pay 
solely on the ground that he was too much 
ofa Tory. But would the Bill remedy the 
defects of the Corporations? It had been 
well said by the right hon. Baronet, the 
Member for Tamworth, and he fully agreed 
with the right hon. Baronet ’s opinion, that 
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those who concocted the Bill would be 
the first to feel its effects, to detest it, and 
to wish it had never been pass d. The 
Bill, he contend 
every principle of the Constit: 
riance with all justice; it would not 
the evils it was proposed to remedy, and 
it would spread confusion throughout the 
coun try. The hon. Member conc luded by 
emphi itically objecting to the Bill, chietly 
on the cvround that it sean ok on a 
principle totally unknown to the Constitu- 
tion of the country. 

Mr. Price Jamented, that 
the exception of a few words from 
noble Lord at the head of the Home 
partment, they had heard nothing from 
Gentlemen on the Opposite side of the 
House It was 
not a bare majority that would. satisfy the 
country on this subjeet—people looked for 
argument. He had always felt, that ona 
ereat question, such as this, the mere fact 
of representing a large body of freemen 

was a narrow ground on which to found a 
speech—it was on the general principle of 
the measure that he wished to address the 
House. He objected to the course taken 
by the noble Lord, who, after having agreed 
to preserve the political rights of freemen, 
with a view to facilitate the passing of the 
Reform Bill, now came forward, and by a 
side blow destroyed those privileges. If 
the noble Lord had stated o pen ily the v! oht 
of freemen were to be abolished, however 
he might differ from the noble Lord as to 
the policy or practice of the proceeding, 
he would have admitted his manliness; 
but when he saw the freemen allowed to 
exercise their privileges temporarily for the 
purpose of smoothing down opposition, he 
felt obliged to say that he thought the 
noble Lord did not adhere to sound prin- 
ciples of policy or fair dealing. He always 
understood the Reform Bill to be a final 
arrangement—it was so represented by its 
advocates, and * the Bill, the whole Bill, 
and nothing but the Bill,” was a watch- 
word that rang through the country. Now, 
however, they found the noble Lord, 
had wrapped up, swaddled, and dandled 
the babe of reform, unnaturally conspiring 
against his nursling while it was yet of 
tender age. ‘The noble Lord now brought 
in his hand, prok pudor! an instrument 
to destroy a considerable part of our se- 
cond charter. After this, what se curity 
existed for the permanence of any settle- 
the integrity of any measure ¢ 
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He held it as a sacred principle that no | 


right, privilege, or franchise, should be 
destroyed, except in cases of gross abuse, 


or where stern necessity, which overruled | 


all law, dictated the act. Once establish 
a contrary rule, and where was the indi- 
vidual, or the body, whose rights would 
not be endangered? The principle af- 
fected rich and poor. Such a measure as 
the present, carried by mere majorities, not 
by moral weight and force of argument, 
involved a direct act of political tyranny. 
He objected to the Legislature suffering 
itself to be carried away by wilful caprice 
and humour to commit acts the most un- 
just and indefensible, simply on the ground 
of a supposed expediency. He had the 
strongest objections to the principle of 


perpetual political change—to constantly | 


renewed elections, leading to angry feel- 
ings and breaches of social tics. Every 
free Government had been ultimately de- 
stroyed by frequency of elections, and 
what was true of Athens of old was equally 
true in the present day. Men might be 
changed by the influence of different states 
of society, and by other circumstances, but 
the leading passions and feelings of hu- 
manity were everywhere the same. If 
you brought election contests home to the 
door of every man day after day, what a 
degree of moral evil would be created | 
| Question]. He hoped, as he was discuss- 
ing the question temperately, that his ob- 
servations would be received with candour, 
The result of the practice to which he 
had referred would be, to set every man 
against his neighbour, and to break asun- 
der the ties of private life. Nobody would 
enjoy or profit by such a system but bust- 
ling, meddling, agitators, to the annoy- 
ance of all quiet, industrious, and sober 
men. As soon as these elections were in- 
troduced into a town, every man of capital 
who could would quit it. He had seen 
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manner in which their corporate concerns 
were administered. Sandwich was one of 
those places the affairs of which were ad- 
mitted to be admirably conducted, yet the 
noble Lord placed it upon the same Pro- 
crustean bed with Stafford. Having men- 
tioned Stafford, he might observe, that 
his feclings were never more shocked than 
~when he heard an hon. Member, who for- 
merly represented that borough, and who 
had doubtless lauded his excellent friends 
the independent freemen, when courting 
them for their ‘‘ most sweet voices,” he 
was never more shocked than when he 
heard the hon. and learned Gentleman 
describe those very electors in such terms 
of reprobation as he had recently used. 
He believed that by the present measure 
an advance was made towards the esta- 
'blishment of the democratic principle, 
which would ultimately, he feared, destroy 
all the institutions of the country. 

Colonel Sihbthorpe, on presenting a pe- 
tition from the freemen of Lincoln, had 
expressed his sentiments on this Bill, and 
therefore it was unnecessary to trouble the 
House with a repetition of his arguments, 
but he felt himself bound to protest against 
this measure. He spoke his own senti- 
ments as an independent Member of Par- 
liament, and as such he could not help 
expressing his deep regret at the absence 
of the right hon. Member for Tamworth 
/on that important occasion. If the noble 
| Lord had not forgotten his duty to the 
/country as a Minister of the Crown, he 
|would never have consented to have 
brought forward a measure for the total 
| disfranchisement of the freemen. Te sin- 
icerely hoped that that was the last mea- 
| sure the noble Lord would be able to intro- 
duce into that House. 

The Bill was read a third time. 

Mr. Cayley said, that there was an 
| omission in Clause 91, which wanted sup- 
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the sad effects of such contests in towns | plying; and he rose to move an Amend- 
where, by means of them, the morals of |ment to that effect. That Clause was 
the population were rendered a subject of | introduced for the purpose of providing a 
reproach, instead of affording, as they did | remedy against collusive purchases, sales 
previously, a ground for admiration. He | and demises of Corporate property, since 
thought it enough to state to the house, | the 5th of June of this year, for undue 
distinctly and positively, that he had seen | consideration. But there were other modes 
such effects produced, without naming the | of collusion; and it was in reference to 
particular places to which he referred. | one of these that his Amendment went. 
Another ground of objection te the mea- The object of the Bill was to get rid of self- 
sure was, that it extended to towns which | elections in Municipal Government. Now, 
were not only free from all accusation, but | in some boroughs, the practice had been 
which had received from the Commis- | to let the corporate lands and other pro- 
sioners, the highest character as to the | perty only from year to year; butsince the 
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introduction of this Bill it was understood 
that a new practice had arisen, of Jetting 
leases for seven years or a longer term. 
The intent of this was obvious—namely, to 
continue certain lands and tenements in 
ihe possession of the partisans of the 40 
sent Corporations, so as to prolong thei 
influence in Corporate and Parliame slaes 
elections. He (Mr. Cayley) contended 
that this was against the prine iple of the 
Bill, and the reniedy for it came within 
the spirit of this Clause. The attempt 
was one to frustrate, so far as the power 
of the parties went, the intentions of the 
Bill. His amendment would frustrate that 
attempt, and would be totally inoperative 
and harmless where no such attempt had 
been made. 
justice, and could commit no injustice. 


Corporation Reform=~ 


The principle of his amendment Was | 


similar, also, to one proposed on a late 
evening, by the late Solicitor General, 
which went to protect the practice of 
certain boroughs with respect to long 
leases, which, by some oversight or other, 
had not been actually secured by covenant. 
He was in favour of that Amendment, 
because it was just. His object now was, 
to protect the principle of short leases, 
which had been the practice in other 
boroughs. It might be retrospective in 
point of letter, but not in point of spirit : 
and, at all events, was no more retrospec- 
tive than the Clause as it now stood. If 
these attempts at collusive sales and de- 
mises were not legal, then the common 
law would protect the new councils, with- 
out this or a similar Clause. But if they 
were, according to the letter of the present 
law, strictly legal, but in spirit unjustifia- 
ble, and with intent to defraud and defeat 
the purpose of this Bill, then the House 
would go along with him, that such at- 
tempts ought not to be sanctioned by it, 
The object of these leases evidently was 
to continue the influence of self-elected 
bodies longer than was contemplated by 
the Bill, and therefore was against the 
spirit and principle of the Bill. To pre- 
vent such an intent as this could injure 
no one, and would improve the Bill; he 
expected, therefore, the support of every 
independent Member of the House who 
advocated the principle of the Bill. His 
Amendment was to the effect, that if the 
Jury, by their oaths, should find that any 
demise had been made fora longer term 
than was usual before the Sth of June, 
1835, every such demise and conveyance 


{Jury 20} 


It would serve the ends of 
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as against the said body 
corporate and their successors for such 
term only as the jury should find to be 
according to the said practice of the said 
borough. 

Lord John Russe 
to this Clause, whenever 
brought before a jury with respect to pre- 
MmIscs usually let for t 
years being let for sixty or for one hundred 
riled 


should endure 


that according 


there was a case 


1] said, 


A Ret See cueveat 
waich were WCHTLY 


} 
cle cidade d \ 


years, the question to be 

hy , whetheran ade quate Cons sideration had 
been paid or not for the longer lease ; af it 
had not been, then it would come within 
the meaning of the Clause to afiord the 
party the option of either giving up the 


or paying full consideration for it, 
according to the value of the premises. 
But in the ease of a longer term than 
usual having been granted, and the pai 
ties having given for it an adequate 
consideration, he thought it would be 


lease 


too 


stronge a measure for Parliament to inter- 
fere. Fearing, then, that in the endea 
vour of Parliament to enforce a remedy 


for one injustice, it might commit another, 
he felt it to be his duty to oppose the 
Clause. 

Mr. Aglionby supported the Amend- 
ment, because, without some such provi- 
sions, Corporations might grant leases for 
a period of 999 years. 

The Attorney-General opposed it, think- 
ing that the provisions of the Bill as they 
now stood were suflicient to guard against 
any collusion on the part of Corporations. 
The granting of a lease for 999 years 
would be a complete alienation of the fee. 
He hoped that the hon. Member for 
Yorkshire would not divide the House 
upon his proposition. 

Mr. Cayley did not forego his opinion 
as to the necessity of the Amendment; but 
seeing the Government and the opposite 
side of the House against him, he felt that 
it would be useless to divide. 

Amendment withdrawn. 

Sir Eurdley Wilmot moved ‘ That the 
Corporation of Sutton Coldfield be left out 
of Schedule B.” It was not a political 
Corporation, and was possessed of consi- 
derable trust property, which was enjoyed 
equally by all the inhabitants. Without 
some such exception, the inhabitants of 
Birmingham, Walsall, and other districts, 
would acquire a right to a share in that 
property, which would thus come to be 
divided among 200,000 persons. 

Lord John Russell opposed the Amend - 

Ee 
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ment, and said, that the inhabitants of 
Sutton Coldfield were not desirous of the 
exception, 
The Amendment was withdrawn. 
Several Clauses were added and Amend- 
ments made, and then the Bill was passed. 


Srarrorp DisrrancuiseMeENtT.| On 
ihe Motion for reading the Order of the 
Day for the House to go into a Commit- 
tee on the Stafford Disfranchisement Bill, 

Mr William S. O’ Brien moved that the 
privilege of sending two Members to Par- 
liament, should be transferred from the 
borough of Statford to the county of Cork. 
He said that he brought forward this 
Motion not only as an Irish Member who 
felt that his country had been aggrieved 
in the most important branch of national 
rizhts, but also as a Member of the British 
Legislature, anxious for the harmony and 
union of the two countries, and convinced 
that this union and harmony could only 
be maintained by treating Ireland in every 
respect as an equal, and by bestowing 
upon her rights and interests the same 
consideration which was given to the most 
favoured part of the United Kingdom. 
He would entreat English Members in 
approaching this subject to divest them- 
sclves of every thing like national jealousy, 
or party interest, and toconsideritas a great 
question of international right, which was 
to be determined solely by the merits and 
justice of the claim. It had been his in- 
tention in an early part of the Session 
to have submitted the whole of the claim 
which he conceived Ireland was entitled 
to make, in reference to her representation 
in Parliament. He had intended to have 
proposed a serics of resolutions to the 
effect of giving one additional Member to 
each of those counties in Ireland, the 
population of which equalled the popula- 
tion of those counties in England which 
had obtained, under the Reform Bill, two 
additional Representatives; and to have 
bestowed upon five of the largest of these 
counties two additional Members. The 
whole number of additional Members to 
which he should have laid claim would 
have been twenty-five. He was not sorry, 
however, that he had failed in obtaining 
an opportunity of bringing forward these 
resolutions, because he felt that there were 
some objections to making so large an 
addition to the number of the House, 
although he could not allow that this in- 
convenience was at all equal to that of 
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leaving the people of Ireland a cause of 
complaint and discontent. These objec- 
tions, however, did not apply to the pre- 
sent Motion. The House had determined 
that Stafford ought to be disfranchised, 
and what he now asked involved no 
increase of the numbers of the House. 
He only called upon the House to evince 
a disposition to do justice to Ireland, by 
paying the first instalment of a debt 
which they could not deny to be fairly 
due. Before he stated fully the grounds 
upon which he conceived that Ireland was 
entitled to twenty-five additional Repre- 
sentatives, he would point out some in- 
stances in detail of the very different mode 
in which the two countries had been 
treated at the passing of the Reform Bill. 
Ife found that the county in England 
possessing the smallest population which 
then acquired the privilege of sending four 
Members to Parliament was the county of 
Cumberland—the population of which was 
169,681. ‘The population of the county 
Cork, which still sends only two Members 
to Parliament, is 703,716—being more 
than four times as great as that of Cum- 
berland. The next lowest county in 
England, in point of population, which ob- 
tained two additional Representatives, was 
the county of Northampton—the popula- 
tion of which was 179,336. Take ano- 
ther case: the population of the princi- 
pality of Wales was something less than 
the united population of the county and 
city of Cork—the population of Wales 
being 805,226—that of Cork county and 
city 810,732. The whole number of Re- 
presentatives, including boroughs, allotted 
to Wales was twenty-nine, of which num- 
ber five had been added by the Reform 
3ill. The whole number of Members sent 
to Parliament by the county and city of 
Cork, boroughs included, was only eight. 
If the population was taken as the basis of 
representation, Ireland would be entitled 
to 210 out of the whole number of 658 
Members—the population of Ireland being 
7,734,368—whilst that of the United 
Kingdom was 24,271,763. But it would 
be said that population was not the only 
element upon which such a calculation 
should be founded. He was willing to 
admit that other elements ought also to 
be taken into consideration, although, in 
the allotment of Representatives to the 
English counties, their relative population 
alone had been considered. We would, 
however, admit, that revenue was an ele- 
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ment which ought to be introduced into 
the computation, and he was quite con- 
tented to place the claim of Ireland upon 
the joint basis of population and revenue. 
He would take the revenue of Ireland at 
one-tenth of the whole revenue of the 
United Kingdom. Every one who knew 
anything about Irish finance was aware 
that the financial accounts submitted 
annually to Parliament did not exhibit 
a fair statement of the amount of taxation 
actually paid by Ireland, because a large 
proportion of the commoditics consumed 
in Ireland paid duty in England, The 
total amount of taxation which is so paid 
in England by the Irish consumers, and 
which is credited to the account of En- 
glish revenue, he believed rather to exceed 
than to fall short of one million a-year. 
In order, also, fully to estimate the amount 
of taxation paid by Ireland, it would be 
fair to take into consideration the taxes 
paid by persons residing in England, who 
derived their incomes from the industry 
and resources of Ireland. ‘The revenue 
arising from the Irish Crown Lands was 


{JuLy 20} 





also carried to the account of the English, 
not of the Irish revenue. If all these cir- 
cumstances were fairly taken into consi- 
deration, it would found that the 
taxation paid by Ireland amounted to 
about one-eighth of the whole revenue of 
the United Kingdom. In order, however, 
to leave no room for cavil, he would take 
the revenue of Ireland at one-tenth of the 
whole. Upon the basis of revenue, then, | 


be 


[reland would be entitled to 65 Members | 


out of the 653; upon the basis of popu- 
lation to 210. If the mean of these two 
numbers were taken, the result would be, 
that Ireland would be entitled to 137 
Members. Other elements might be in- 
troduced into the calculation, and still the 
claim of Ireland could be fully substan- 
tiated. Exports might be taken, 
also area and rental. He believed that 
the exports of Ireland would be found to 
be about equal to one-sixth of the whole 
exports of the United Kingdom. The area 
of Ireland was something more than one- 
fourth of the area of the United Kingdom, 
there being in Ireland 20,399,608 acres, 
and in Great Britain 56,109,545acres. The 
rental of Ireland might be taken at about one 
fifth of the rental of the United Kingdom. 
The value of lands and houses in Great 
Britain, in the year 1815, was 58,551,071. 
per annum; and considering the great 


as 





change which had taken place in the value 
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of money, and in the price of all articles, 
it was probable that the annual value of 
real property in Great Britain at the pre- 
sent moment rather fell short of this esti- 
mate. The annual value of lands and 
houses in Ireland might be estimated at 
fifteen millions sterling. Taking, then, 
the area and rental jointly of Ireland as 
one-fifth of the area and rental of the 
United Kingdom, Ireland would be enti- 
tled upon this ground to 130 Members 
we may then state the case thus :—popu- 
lation gives 210 Members; revenue, 65 ; 
areas and rental, 130 ;—the mean average 
result of these three elements is 135. If 
we throw in exports at one-sixth, we reduce 
the general result tol30. Upon this num- 
ber then he would take his stand, and 
maintain that Ireland was entitled to at 
least 130 Representatives in Parliament 
If any one could show that this calculation 
was fallacious, he would be quite willing 
to abate any part of the claim which ap- 
peared to be exorbitant ; but if his cor- 
rectness could not be denied, he called 
upon the House to take the first step 
towards doing justice to Lreland by sup- 
porting the proposition which he had 
ventured to make. Tle was prepared to 
show that the transfer of these Represen- 
tatives to Ireland would not be attended 
with any Injury to the local interests of 
Staffordshire ; that county would still have 
an aggregate of fifteen Representatives, 
and the account as between Staffordshire 
aud Cork would stand thus :—Statlord- 
shire with a population of 410,512 per- 
sons, and an area of 736,290 acres, would 
enjoy fifteen Members; the county of 
Cork, with a population of 703,716, an 
area of 1,725,100 acres, and a rental 
of 1,137,2422., would have only eight 
Members— its boroughs being included. 
He would not insult the understanding of 
the House by dwelling upon the advan- 


| tages which must result to any country 


from being fully and fairly represented in 
the great Council of the nation. He ex- 
pected to hear it objected to this Motion, 
that the Reform Bill ought to be consi 

dered as a final measure ; but for his own 
part he had always thought it an absurdity 
to call anything in human aifairs final. 
He could never admit the right of one 
Parliament to bind another; but, least of 
all, could he admit that injustice ought 
ever to be final. It would also be said 
that Ireland was now in a better position 
than thatin which she had been placed by 
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the terms of the treaty of the Union—in- 
asmuch as she had obtained five addi- 
tional Members at the time of the Reform 
Bill; but he must wholly deny that the 
terms of that treaty ought to be considered 
as indicating the just rights of Ireland. 
It was a matter of historical notoriety that 
the terms of that Union had been pur- 
chased from corrupt majorities in both 
Houses of the Irish Parliament, against 
the universal sense of the Irish nation, and 
therefore every Irishman repudiated the 
terms of the Union as utterly null and 
void, when used as an argument against 
the ‘rights and interests of his country. 
Ile was aware, that it would be said by 
the Seotch Members that Scotland was 
inadequately represented. He would allow 
that the Representation of Scotland was 
inadequate as compared with the Repre- 
sentation of England; but she was more 
advantageously circumstanced compared 
to ireland, than she was disadvantageous sly 
c roinistaneed whencompared to Enetan id. 
He thought, therefore, that the Scotch 
Members ought, in the first instance, to 
assist in obtaining for Ireland its just rights, 
and as soon as Scotland and Ireland were 
placed exactly on a par, it would then be 
right, that as opportunities offered the 
Representation of both countries should 
be brought to the level of the Representa- 
tion of England. Before he sat down he 
would only say if it were intended, as it 
was professed, 
Government in Treland, to 
affection of the [rish people, the conces- 
sion of this trifling boon would be an act 
of wisdom which would be received ina 
spirit of gratitude by a nation which was 
at this morbent pret pared to yield to the 
Government and to this House all its con- 
fidence. He had lived for the last four or 
five years almost entirely in Ireland, and 
he could assure hon. Members that they 
were much deceived if they thought that 
the agitation which had convulsed Ireland 
during that period had been the creation 
of one man, or of any set of individuals. 
It had its origin in the continued existence 
of a great many causes of just discontent, 
which rendered it easy at any time to 
embody the national sentiment of Ireland 
in hostility to the Government and insti- 
tutions of England. Remove these causes 
and you destroy agitation—allow them to 
continue and agitation will return; and 
amony the causes of complaint there surely 
is none mo re legitimate than that in re- 


rest upon the 


to adopt a new system of 
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ference to that branch of Ircland’s national 
rights upon which all her other interests 
depend- -you have perpetrated an injus 
tice, which, instead of repairing, you are 
determined to confirm and continue. In 
giving the House an opportunity of taking 
the first step towards dealing out the 
same justice to Ireland which it accords to 
other more favoured portions of the United 
Kingdom, he had endeavoured to perform 
a duty which he conceived that he owed 
to his country, and it would be for the 
House to perform its duty towards a na- 
tion which might justly claim to be one 
of the most important subsidiaries to Bri- 
tish grandeur and British power. The hon. 
Member concluded by moving ‘‘ That it be 
an instruction to the Committee to transfer 
the two Members hitherto returned by the 
borough of Stafford to the county of 
Cork.” 

Mr. Divett was not disposed to regard 
the Reform Act asa final measure, if it 
were shown that its provisions could 1 
any instance be altered with advantage. 
At the present period, however, he thought 
it would be extremely inconvenient to 
enter into adiscussion involving the whole 
question of the general distribution of re- 
presentation. Ile should, therefore, op- 
pose the motion, although he could assure 
the hon. Member that, if ever the Question 
of Representation should be opened, he 
should be prepared to do full justice to 
freland, 

The House divided on the Amendment, 
Ayes, 19; Noes, 159 ;—Majority, 140, 


List of the AYES. 

O’Brien, C. 
Biake, M. Rundle, J. 
Clements, Lord Roche, W. 
Crawford, S. Roche, D. 
Fitzsimon, C. Vigors, 
Fitzsimon, N, Vigors, T. 
Martin, T. (Galway) Westenra, Hon. If. 
Martin, J. Westenra, Hon. Col. 
M‘Namara, W. TELLERS. 
Mullins, Hon. O'Connor, Don 
Nagle, Sir R. O’Brien, W.S. 

The Order of the Day was read. 

On the Question that Mr. Speaker do 
leave the Chair, 

Mr. Edward Buller, in introducing the 
motion which he was about to make as an 
amendment to that of the hon. Member 
for Exeter, said, his object was not to 
make a speech, but to serve Stafford; and, 
therefore, he should not detain the House 
longer than necessary. If he could show 


Baldwin 
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as the grounds on which he moved the 
amendment, that notwithstanding the evi- 
dence brought forward in the case of 
Stafford, the criminality in that case did 
not equal that degree which had always 
been required by that House before adopt- 
ing proceedings to disfranchise it ;—if he 
could show that in a recent case, the 
degree of criminality exceeded that of 
Stafford, and yet no such proceedings 
were taken—if he could show (as he 
trusted he should) that the course pur- 
sued with regard to Stafford was alto- 
gether unprecedented, and that there were 
circumstances which entitled that borough 
to considerable indulgence—if he could 
show, during a considerable time which 
had elapsed subsequently to those pro- 
ceedings, that a very great change had 
taken place in the borough; that a great 
portion of the guilt formerly contracted 
had been removed, by meu, since added 
to the burgess roll, who had no partici- 
pation in that guilt—if he could further 
show, that at a late election, very similar 
to the case of Stafford, where bribery had 
been clearly proved as well as intimi- 
dation, the inhabitants threw themselves 
on the justice of the House and demanded 
further investigation, and that in a case 
so similar the House did allow further in- 
quiry—if he could make out all these 
points, he thought he should satisfy the 
House that, with 
further inquiry was necessary. 
spect to criminality, he (Mr. Edward 
Buller) trusted the House would do him 
the justice to believe, that he would not 
stand there as the advocate of those who, by 
their guilty practices made the — bo- 
rough appear unworthy to possess the 
elective franchise. But, admitting the 
whole of the evidence in respect to Staf- 
ford to be correct, there still remained 
324 individual electors whose character 
was unimpeached. ‘There was also to be 
regarded the character of the evidence, 
which in this instance was peculiar, In 
all other cases they had unwilling wit- 
nesses, and were forced to extort the truth 
from those who gave it most reluctantly ; 
but in this case there was a peculiar vio- 
lence of political party—of the friends of 
opposing candidates—the new 10/. house- 
holders, and the old freemen of the town; 
and the object of each was, to bring for- 
ward all they knew, (and even a little 
more than they knew) to blacken the cha- 
racter of the other. When he regarded all 


respect to Statlord, | 
With re- | 
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this, he must say, that it appeared to him, 
the evidence ouzht to be received with con- 
siderable caution. He knew it was said, in 
a recent case, that notwithstanding what 
had previously transpired, tickets for soup, 
&c. were given to all the voters; but he 
could say, that 596 tickets were given to 
those who did not vote, and had no votes at 
all; in fact, they were given to every per- 
son in the borough who was willing to 
take them; and he must put it to the 
House whether it was likely, any man in 
his overflowings of liberality would, in a 
town containing 9,000 inhabitants, give 
5s. to every man who asked for them, even 
to numbers who had no residence in the 
borough. In the case of another borough 
to which he had alluded, corruption was 
extended to all classes: one witness was 
asked how many electors he thought 
might not have been bribed? His answer 
was, ‘ There might, perhaps, have been 
two or three.” But in this case of Staf- 
ford, it appeared in evidence that upwards 
of 300 were pure; and as to the Corpo- 
ration of Stafford, there was the strongest 
testimony borne to it in the Report of the 
Committee. He could not see why a 
greater degree of punishment should be 
awarded to the case of Stafford than to that 
of East Retford. All that he asked was 
further inquiry; he could find no parallel 
between the case of Stafford and the cases 
of boroughs which had been disfranchised. 
In the case of Stafford, no person had 
been prosecuted for those transactions, 
and not one of the Members had lost their 
seats; nor was there one precedent which 
could justify the House in proceeding 
without the clearest evidence of the Com- 
mittee, to inflict the severest of the pe- 
naltics which it was in the power of the 
House to inflict. In the case of Kast 
Retford, the bribery was much more sys- 
tematic than that of Stafford. The cler 

gymen, the aldermen, the most respectable 
men of the town, were corrupted; 20/. 
was the regular sum demanded for a vote, 
and the 'Town-Clerk actually could not lay 
his hand upon more than three electors 
who had escaped the corruption, and yet, 
in this case, attended with such a mass 
of corruption, the Legislature was satis- 
fied with extending the franchise to the 
adjoining villages. He did not mean to 
ask so much as that; he ouly put it to 
the House whether, in the case of Stafford, 
there was not a stronger claim upon its 
indulgence than a borough on which it 
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had inflicted a much lighter penalty than 
was now proposed to inflict on Stafford. 
At the last election for Stafford there were 
five candidates. There had been petitions 
presented to the House by upwards of 300 
voters, distinctly denying all bribery what- 
ever. He had received from his hon. 
Friend, who now represented the borough,a 
distinct denial of any bribery on his part; 
he had also received the same assertion 
from the other late hon. Member for that 
borough. He had also a letter, addressed 
to one of the candidates, signed by 312 


electors, solemnly denying corruption of 


any kind on his or their part, in the late 
election for the borough. He had the 


same testimony, in sbort, for four out of 


the five candidates. He had had an op- 
portunity of communicating with the fifth, 
but with regard to the four, he had no 
doubt that every vote was given in the 
most constitutional way, without any pro- 
mises of remuneration of any kind what- 
ever. He, therefore, did believe with 
many other hon. Members, that further 
inquiry on this subject would be desirable. 
In the case of Liverpool, the corruption 
was at least as bad as that of Stafford; 
but peculiar circumstances interfered with 
the Bill for its disfranchisement. After 
a delay of two years the House granted a 
Committee for further inquiry, although 
in that case there was not, as in the case 


of Statlord, a petition denying bribery 
at the last election, Upon these grounds 


he would beg ieave to move, in conclusion, 
as an Amendment to the Motion for going 
into Committee, ** That a Select Com- 
mittee be appointed to inquire into the 
bribery and corruption which have pre- 
vailed at elections for Representatives for 
the Borough of Stafford, and to report 
their inquiries to the House. And that 
it be an instruction to the Committee, that 
they report, in the first place, the result 
of their inquiries as to the last election. 

Mr. Divett contended, that if Amend- 
ments like the present were acceded to, it 
would always be impossible, especially at 
an advanced period of the Session, to 
disfranchise a corrupt borough. 

Lord Sandon maintained, that there was 
a growing desire on the part of the re- 
spectable inhabitants of Stafford to rescue 
the town from the imputation which had 
so long attached to it. He supported the 
Amendment. 

Mr. W. £. Gladstone said, thatas allusions 
had been made to Liverpool, he would 
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take upon himself to say, that during the 
long time that Mr. Huskisson and Mr, 
Canning represented Liverpool, not one 
sixpence had been spent in bribery. The 
great scene of bribery was in 1830, when 
the candidates were of the same political 
opinions. 

Captain Chetwynd warmly defended 
the Borough of Statiord from the impu- 
tations which had been cast upon it. He 
would have done so upon the second 
reading of the Stafford Disfranchisement 
Bill; but such was the noise and con- 
fusion in the House, that that Bill had 
been read a second time without his being 
at all aware of the fact. He solemnly 
declared, that the constituents by whom 
he had been returned for Stafford, had 
not received a single bribe or reward of 
any description, ‘Phe hon, Gentleman 
proceeded to read passages from the Re- 
port of the Committee that had been ap- 
pointed on the subject, and from the 
evidence adduced before that Committee, 
and to point out numerous inconsistencies 
in the former and discrepancies in the 
latter. ‘The hon. and gallant Member then 
concluded by expressing it as his opinion, 
that there was not sufficient evidence to 
warrant the disfranchisement of the bo- 
rough. If he should again have the 
honour of being returned for that borough 
at the next election, he pledged himself 
that if any corrupt or unlawful practices 
were resorted to, so far from attempting 
to defend them, he should cheerfully lend 
a helping hand to bring those guilty of 
them to justice. 

The House divided on the original Mo- 
tion; Ayes 98; Noes 19; Majority 79. 

The House went into a Committee ; 
the Bill read and agreed to and ordered 
to be reported, 


List of the Ayers. 








Adam, Admiral 
Alston, Rt. 
Baines, FE. 
Baring, F. 
Bewes, T. 

Blake, M. 
Blount, Sir C, 
Bowring, Dr. 
Brabazon, Sir W. 
Bridgman, Il. 
Brodie, W. B. 
Brotherton, J. 
Campbell, Sir 1.P.H. 
Cayley, E. S. 
Cavendish, C. 


Chapman, M. L. 


Clerk, Sir G. 
Crawford, S. 
Curteis, H. B. 
Curteis, Major E. 
Divett, E. 
Donkin, Sir R. 
Dundas, T. 
Dykes, F. L. 
Ebrington, Lord 
Egerton, Sir P. D. M. 
Elphinstone, H. 
Etwall, R. 

Ewart, W. 
Tellowes, Hon, N. 
Gaskell, D; 
Gladstone, W. E. 
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Hardy, J. 
Harland, W. C. 
Hay, Colonel L. 
Heneage, A. 
Hindley, Charles 
Howard, P. 
Hume, Joseph 
Hutt, W. 

Hurst, R. 
Ingham, R. 
Labouchere, H. 
Lennard, Sir B. 
Lennox, Lord G. 
Macnamara, Major 
Marsland, H. 
M‘Cance, John 
Murray, J. 
O’Brien, C. 
O’Loghlen, M. 
Parrott, J. 
Parry, Colonel J. 
Pease, J. 
Pechell, Captain 
Pelham, Hon. C. A. 
Phillips, C. 
Plumtre, J. VP. 
Poulter, J. S. 
Poyntz, W.S. 
Price, Price 
Price, Sir R, 
Pryme, G. 
Raphael 


Corporation Reform. 


Roche, D. 
Rundle, John 
Ruthven, F., sen. 
Ruthven, E., jun. 
Sheldon, FE. R. 
Sheppard, Thomas 
Speirs, A. G. 
Stanley, E. J. 
Strutt, KE. 
Stewart, R. 
Stuart, Lord J. 
Talbot, C. M. 
Thompson, Colonel 
Thornely, T. 
Tooke, Wm. 
‘Tracy, HL. 
Trowbridge, Sir T. 
Tulke, C. A. 
Tynte, Colonel 
Tynte, C. J. K. 
Vesey, Hon. T. 
Wakley, Thomas 
Wallace, R. 
Warburton, H. 
Wason, R. 
Westenra, Hon. Col. 
Wigney, J. N 
Williams, W. 
Wilson, Henry 
Wynn, Right Hen. C, 
Wyse, T. 
Young, G. F. 

List of the Noes. 
Bagot, Hon. W. Kirk, P. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. Mackinnon, W. A. 
Buller, E. Morgan, C. M. R. 
Chetwynd, Captain Moseley, Sir O. 
Cole, Viscount Perceval, Colonel 
Davenport, J. Rushbrooke, Colonel 
Fleetwood, P. HI. Sandon, Viscount 
Gaskell, J. Milnes Scott, Sir KE. D. 
Goodricke, Sir F. H. = Vere, Sir C. B. 
Heathcote, RK. FE. PAIRED OFF, 
Houldsworth, T. Lord E. Bruce 
Jones, Wilson Mr. Chisholm 


WOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, July 21, 1835. 


MinvuTEs.] Bills. Reecived the Royal Assent by Com- 
mission :—Soap Duties; and a Number of private Bills. 
Read a third time :—General Turnpike Act Amendment. 

Petitions presented, By Lord AsHpurton, from St. Mary, 
Newington, against the Consumption of Spirits.—-By 
Viscount DuncANNON, from Lismore and Tallow, for 
Equalizing the County Rates in Waterford; from Dun- 
garvon, against—By the Earl of WickLow, from several 
Places, in favour of the Assizes’ Removal (Ireland) Bill. — 
By the Earl of WickLow, from Rath Clara, against the 
Tithe Bill to be introduced into their Lordships House.— 
By Lord Pontimore, from Bridgewater, in favour of; 
and by Lord Dynevor, from York, against the Municipal 
Corporations’ Bill.—By the Marquess of Bute, from 
Liverpool, and by the Duke of NewcastLe, from Car- 
digan, against any Alteration in the Timber Duties. 


Corroration Rerorm.| Lord John 
Russell and others from the Commons 


{Jury 21} 


judge who tried the prisoners. 
justified in saying, therefore, that had 
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brought up the Municipal Corporations’ 
Reform Bill, which was read a first time. 


Administration of Justice. 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE (IRE- 
LAND).| Viscount Duncannon, referring 
to certain returns which had been moved 
for by a noble Baron opposite, relative to 
the convictions and sentences upon certain 
ottenders under the Irish Processions’ Act, 
said, that he had to state that the circum- 
stances to which the motion referred were 
those which related to a recent conviction 
of offenders at Derry. The offenders were 
both Catholics and Protestants. They 
had been tried before Baron Joy, and the 
sentences, upon the Protestants had, in 
every instance, been for a term of one, two, 
or three months’ imprisonment, while the 
sentence upon the Catholics had been six 
months. In consequence of this difference 
an application had been made to the 
learned Baron, and his answer was, that 
unless new facts were disclosed, he saw 
no necessity for altering the sentence. A 
memorial on the subject was afterwards 
addressed to the Lord-lieutenant, stating 
that the sentence upon the Protestant 
offenders having expired, and the circum- 
stances under which the Catholics had 
acted being nearly the same, the memo- 
rialists prayed that the Lord-lieutenant 
would remit the remainder of the sentence 
which had been passed upon them. This 
memorial was signed by the Mayor of 
Derry, and by nearly all the jurymen who 
had tried the persons. The Lord-lieute- 
nant, in the exercise of the undoubted 
right of his Majesty, had remitted the 
remainder of the sentences without any 
further application to any individual. 

Lord Farnham said, that it appeared 
from the noble Viscount’s statements, that 
the facts were exactly such as he had pre- 
viously represented them. In granting 
this remission of the sentences, no appli- 
cation whatever had been made to the 
He was 


such application been made, the answer 
would have been unfavourable. The 
learned Judge must have considered the 
criminal circumstances attending the 
offence as committed by the one party to be 
greater than those attending the other, or 
he would have been wholly unjustified in 
passing a different sentence upon them. 
There was no doubt that the Lord-lieu- 
tenant had the full power and discretion 
to do what he had done, but he (Lord 
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(Farnham) must say, that he did not think 
that that discretion had been wisely exer- 
cised, since the sentence had been remit- 
ted, not only without the approbation of 
the Judge, but, as he was justified in pre- 
suming, contrary to the Judge’s opinion. 
Viscount Duncannon had not intended 
to cast any blame on the learned Judge 
who tried the prisoners; but in the same 
way that he gave credit tothe learned 
Judge for discretion in the exercise of the 
duties of the judicial office, he must also 
say, that he was sure that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant had taken full pains to ascertain 
whether the remainder of the prisoners 
sentences ought to be remitted or not. 
Subject dropped. 


Ardent Spirets (Ireland. ) 


Arpent Sprrits (Iretanp).] The 
Marquess of Westmeath took the liberty of 
directing the attention of the noble Vis- 
count to the concluding paragraphs of the 
Report made by the Commons’ Committee 
of 1832, on the evils arising from the want 
of proper powers being vested in the Ma- 
gistrates of Ireland to grant or refuse 
licences, and from the abuse of the use of 
ardent spirits in that country. This was 
a subject of considerable importance. The 
Bill which now regulated these matters in 
Ireland had been passed at a late period 
of the session, and the eftect of the mea- 
sure was to take from the Magistracy the 
right of licensing, and to place it else- 
where, so that the consumption of ardent 
spirits was now indefinitely increased, and 
unless something was done to prevent the 
consumption of them in remote parts of 
the country, where the police had little or 
no control, the results might be fatal. 
It was in vain to legislate to prevent crime 
if something was not done on this subject, 
for most of the crimes now committed arose 
from those sinks of iniquity over which the 
Magistrates had now no control. 

Viscount Duncannon was sorry to be- 
lieve that the Bill which had been passed 
upon this subject had not produced the 
good effects which were anticipated from 
it. He thought, however, that in the 
Corporation Reform Bill for Ireland, of 
which notice had already been given in the 
other House, some Clause would be found 
to meet the evil. As there was something 
of the sort in the English Bill so he thought 
there would be in the Irish Bill. It was 
most desirable that something should be 
done, for the Magistrates had now no 
proper control over these places, 
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Lord Farnham said, that as to the Irish 
Municipal Corporations’ Bill he hoped that 
their Lordships would not consent to en- 
tertain it during the present Session. They 
had not the documents on their Table 
which would enable them thoroughly to 
inform themselves on the subject, and they 
could not go into it without a lengthened 
inquiry which the advanced state of the 
Session rendered quite impossible. He 
should certainly oppose their entering on 
that measure at all during the present 
Session, 

The Earl of Wicklow said, it had given 
him much pleasure to hear the noble Vis- 
count state that the Bill now regulating 
the licences in Ireland, had not worked 
well, and must be altered; but at the 
same time, he wished to observe, that 
there were some of the provisions of the 
Bill not at all objectionable, and he should 
like to see them continued. He trusted 
that such would be the view of the noble 
Viscount on further consideration. 

Subject dropped. 


Srvecure Cuurcn PREFERMENT 
Briu.] The Archbishop of Canterbury 
rose to move the Order of the Day, that 
the House should resolve itself into a 
Committee of the whole House on the Bill, 
the principal object of which was to pre- 
vent the lapse of benefices where there was 
no cure of souls. The most reverend 
Prelate observed, that the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners had entered into very ex- 
tensive inquiries with respect to such 
benefices, and had collected a vast mass 
of information on the subject ; but that 
they were unable to devise any general 
plan for carrying the object desired into 
effect. The fact appeared to be, that 
various cases must be made the subjects 
of separate consideration. The Commis- 
sioners had been engaged in preparing 
two Bills, the one to enforce the residence 
of the Clergy, the other to restrict plural- 
ities; but they found that it was impos- 
sible to bring them in in the present Ses- 
sion. Reflecting, indeed, on the evils 
which frequently attended partial legisla- 
tion, and on the inconvenience of intro- 
ducing at different times measures which 
might afterwards be found to contain con- 
flicting provisions, the Commissioners had 
thought it better to wait until they might 
be able to bring the whole question of Ec- 
clesiastical affairs under the consideration 
of Parliament. They had, however, as 
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as he had already said, collected so many 
facts, that they hoped to be able to pro- 
pose a Bill in the next Session for regula- 
ting Bishoprics and Dioceses, for placing 
collegiate churches on a better footing, for 
enforcing residence, and for resiricting 
pluralities. In the mean time, he had 
the satisfaction to say, that his Majesty 
had been graciously pleased to declare 
his intention not to prefer to any Ec- 
clesiastical dignity or benefice, of the 
nature in question which might fall 
vacant, The Archbishops and Bishops 
and a number of private persons, 
possessing ecclesiastical patronage, had 
made a similar declaration. Under these 
circumstances, however, it became neces- 
sary, in the first place, and in justice to 
the various patrons, to secure the several 
dignitaries and benefices which might 
become vacant from lapsing to the Arch- 
bishops, Bishops and others, to whom, as 
the law now stood, they would fall. The 
Bill before their Lordships provided for 
that point. It was his intention, however 
to propose in the Committee two addi- 
tional Clauses; the one to prevent the Bill 
from having any retrospective action; the 
other to declare (as a mistaken inference 
might otherwise be drawn) that nothing in 
the Act should prevent his Majesty, or any 
other person or body possessing the patro- 


nage of any benefice having a cure of 


souls, froin presenting in the event of a 
vacancy. ‘These Clauses and some alter- 
ations in the Bill, he would propose in the 
Committee ; and on the reception of the 
Report, he would move that the Bill, as 
amended, be printed. 

The House resolved itself into the Com- 
mittee. His Grace introduced the two new 
Clauses he had mentioned, which, with 
several other Amendments, were agreed to. 
The House resumed, The Report was re- 
ceived, and the Bill, as amended, was or- 
dered to be printed. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, July 21, 1835. 


Minvures.} Bills. Read a third time:—Stamp and Tax 
Offices; Lunatic Acts’ Continuance.—Read a second time : 
—Registrars Office Improvement. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. O’CoNNELL and Mr, CALLAG- 
HAN, from a Number of Places, for a Re-valuation of 
Tithes.—By Mr. Grote, from Wellingborough, against 
the Duty on Newspaper Stamps; from Stockdale, 
for the Repeal of the Duty on Soap and Candles.—By Mr. 
E. J. Srantry, from the Retailers of Beer in several 
Places, to be put upon a footing with Licensed Victuallers. 
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— By Earl Jermyn, Mr. Buckinauam, and another Hon” 
Memakr, from several Places,—against Drunkenness.—~ 
By Mr. Herriks, from New Brunswick and other Places, 
against any Alteration in the Timber Duties.—By Mr. 
BRUEN, from St. Peter’s, Drogheda, against the Church of 
Ireland Bill—By Mr. WapHAM Locke, from Devizes, 
for a Reduction of the Duty on Snuff and Tobacco.— By 
Mr Brownina, from Boston, against any Alteration in 
the Timber Duties.—By Mr. Duntop, from Glasgow, 
against the Imprisonment for Debt Bill; from an Associa- 
tion in Anderston, against the Corn Laws.—By Mr. Horr 
JOHNSTONE, from Lochmaben, for Protection to the 
Church of Scotland.—By Mr. D. Browne, from two 
Places, for a Better System of Education in Ireland.—By 
Messrs. VESEY, BETHELL, PLUNKETT, and Coloncl 
VERNER, from a Number of Places, against the Church 
of Ircland Bill, 
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Tue Cuvuren (IrgELanp)—Commir- 
TEE.] Viscount Morpeth moved the Order 
of the Day for the House to resolve itself 
into a Committee on the Tithes and Church 
(Ireland) Biil. 

Sir Robert Peel addressed the House as 
follows : 

Sir—I rise for the purpose of moving 
the instructions of which I have given 
notice, to the Committee upon the Bill 
relating to the Church of Ireland, in- 
structions to the cffect that the Bill 
be divided into two parts, in order that 
the House may have an opportunity of 
giving a separate consideration to that 
part of the Bill which provides for the 
recovery of tithes, and for the realization 
of property justly belonging to the Church 
and that part of it which establishes a new 
distribution of Church property, and its 
application to other than Ecclesiastical 
purposes. I rise oppressed with a deep 
anxiety, partly arising from the vast im- 
portance of the subject on which I am 
about to address you, and partly from an 
apprehension that I may not be able to do 
Justice to my own conviction, to my own 
deep impression, that, if reason and justice 
shall prevail, the House will never consent 
to the appropriation of Church property 
that is now contemplated. Believing that 
my conviction is grounded, not on feeling 
or prejudice, but upon the force of demon- 
stration which it is impossible to resist— 
I am oppressed with the natural anxiety 
which accompanies the fear, lest, through 
some defect of statement, some omission 
or obscurity in the argument, that assent 
of the mind which ought to follow clear 
and conclusive reasoning, may be withheld, 
and lest the advocate, through the unskil- 
ful use of the instruments at his command 
may fail in bringing home to others that 
conviction which presses upon his own 
mind with irresistible force, 
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(Farnham) must say, that he did not think 
that that discretion had been wisely exer- 
cised, since the sentence had been remit- 
ted, not only without the approbation of 
the Judge, but, as he was justified in pre- 
suming, contrary to the Judge’s opinion. 
Viscount Duncannon had not intended 
to cast any blame on the learned Judge 
who tried the prisoners; but in the same 
way that he gave credit tothe learned 
Judge for discretion in the exercise of the 
duties of the judicial office, he must also 
say, that he was sure that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant had taken full pains to ascertain 
whether the remainder of the prisoners 
sentences ought to be remitted or not. 
Subject dropped. 


Ardent Spirits ( Ireland.) 


Arpent Sprrits (Iretanp).] The 
Marquess of Westmeath took the liberty of 
directing the attention of the noble Vis- 
count to the concluding paragraphs of the 
Report made by the Commons’ Committee 
of 1832, on the evils arising from the want 
of proper powers being vested in the Ma- 
gistrates of Ireland to grant or refuse 
licences, and from the abuse of the use of 
ardent spirits in that country. This was 
a subject of considerable importance. The 
Bill which now regulated these matters in 
Ireland had been passed at a late period 
of the session, and the effect of the mea- 
sure was to take from the Magistracy the 
right of licensing, and to place it else- 
where, so that the consumption of ardent 
spirits was now indefinitely increased, and 
unless something was done to prevent the 
consumption of them in remote parts of 
the country, where the police had little or 
no control, the results might be fatal. 
It was in vain to legislate to prevent crime 
if something was not done on this subject, 
for most of the crimes now committed arose 
from those sinks of iniquity over which the 
Magistrates had now no control. 

Viscount Duncannon was sorry to be- 
lieve that the Bill which had been passed 
upon this subject had not produced the 
good effects which were anticipated from 
it. He thought, however, that in the 
Corporation Reform Bill for Ireland, of 
which notice had already been given in the 
other House, some Clause would be found 
to meet the evil. As there was something 
of the sort in the English Bill so he thought 
there would be in the Irish Bill. It was 
most desirable that something should be 
done, for the Magistrates had now no 
proper control over these places, 
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Lord Farnham said, that as to the Irish 
Municipal Corporations’ Bill he hoped that 
their Lordships would not consent to en- 
tertain it during the present Session. They 
had not the documents on their Table 
which would enable them thoroughly to 
inform themselves on the subject, and they 
could not go into it without a lengthened 
inquiry which the advanced state of the 
Session rendered quite impossible. He 
should certainly oppose their entering on 
that measure at all during the present 
Session. 

The Earl of Wicklow said, it had given 
him much pleasure to hear the noble Vis- 
count state that the Bill now regulating 
the licences in Jreland, had not worked 
well, and must be altered; but at the 
same time, he wished to observe, that 
there were some of the provisions of the 
Bill not at all objectionable, and he should 
like to see them continued. He trusted 
that such would be the view of the noble 
Viscount on further consideration. 

Subject dropped. 


Stnecure Caurcn PREFERMENT 
Briu.| The Archbishop of Canterbury 
rose to move the Order of the Day, that 
the House should resolve itself into a 
Committee of the whole House on the Bill, 
the principal object of which was to pre- 
vent the lapse of benefices where there was 
no cure of souls. The most reverend 
Prelate observed, that the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners had entered into very ex- 
tensive inquiries with respect to such 
benefices, and had collected a vast mass 
of information on the subject ; but that 
they were unable to devise any general 
plan for carrying the object desired into 
effect. The fact appeared to be, that 
various cases must be made the subjects 
of separate consideration, The Commis- 
sioners had been engaged in preparing 
two Bills, the one to enforce the residence 
of the Clergy, the other to restrict plural- 
ities; but they found that it was impos- 
sible to bring them in in the present Ses- 
sion. Reflecting, indeed, on the evils 
which frequently attended partial legisla- 
tion, and on the inconvenience of intro- 
ducing at different times measures which 
might afterwards be found to contain con- 
flicting provisions, the Commissioners had 
thought it better to wait until they might 
be able to bring the whole question of Ec- 
clesiastical affairs under the consideration 
of Parliament. They had, however, as 
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as he had already said, collected so many 
facts, that they hoped to be able to pro- 
pose a Bill in the next Session for regula- 
ting Bishoprics and Dioceses, for placing 
collegiate churches on a better footing, for 
enforcing residence, and for restricting 
pluralities. In the mean time, he had 
the satisfaction to say, that his Majesty 
had been graciously pleased to declare 
his intention not to prefer to any Ec- 
clesiastical dignity or benefice, of the 
nature in question which might fall 
vacant, The Archbishops and Bishops 
and a number of private persons, 
possessing ecclesiastical patronage, had 
made a similar declaration. Under these 
circumstances, however, it became neces- 
sary, in the first place, and in justice to 
the various patrons, to secure the several 
dignitaries and benefices which might 
become vacant from lapsing to the Arch- 
bishops, Bishops and others, to whom, as 
the law now stood, they would fall. The 
Bill before their Lordships provided for 
that point. It was his intention, however 
to propose in the Committee two addi- 
tional Clauses; the one to prevent the Bill 
from having any retrospective action; the 
other to declare (as a mistaken inference 
might otherwise be drawn) that nothing in 
the Act should prevent his Majesty, or any 
other person or body possessing the patro- 


nage of any benefice having a cure of 


souls, from presenting in the event of a 
vacancy. These Clauses and some alter- 
ations in the Bill, he would propose in the 
Committee ; and on the reception of the 
Report, he would move that the Bill, as 
amended, be printed. 

The House resolved itself into the Com- 
mittee. His Grace introduced the two new 
Clauses he had mentioned, which, with 
several other Amendments, were agreed to. 
The House resumed, The Report was re- 
ceived, and the Bill, as amended, was or- 
dered to be printed. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, July 21, 1835. 


Minvres.} Bills. Read a third time:—Stamp and Tax 
Offices; Lunatic Acts’ Continuance.—Read a second time : 
—Registrars Office Improvement. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. O’CoNNELL and Mr, CALLAG- 
HAN, from a Number of Places, for a Re-valuation of 
Tithes.— By Mr. Grote, from Wellingborough, against 
the Duty on Newspaper Stamps; from Stockdale, 
for the Repeal of the Duty on Soap and Candles.—By Mr, 
E. J. Stanuey, from the Retailers of Beer in several 
Places, to be put upon a footing with Licensed Victuallers: 
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— By Earl Jermyn, Mr. Buckinauam, and another Hon® 
Mkmaber, from several Places,—against Drunkenness.— 
By Mr. Herries, from New Brunswick and other Places, 
against any Alteration in the Timber Duties.—By Mr. 
BRUEN, from St. Peter’s, Drogheda, against the Church of 
Ireland Bill.—By Mr. WapHAM Locke, from Devizes, 
for a Reduction of the Duty on Snuff and Tobacco.— By 
Mr Brownina, from Boston, against any Alteration in 
the Timber Duties.x—By Mr. Dun tor, from Glasgow, 
against the Imprisonment for Debt Bill; from an Associa- 
tion in Anderston, against the Corn Laws.—By Mr. Horr 
JOHNSTONE, from Lochmaben, for Protection to the 
Church of Scotland.—By Mr. D. Browne, from two 
Places, for a Better System of Education in Ircland.—By 
Messrs. VESEY, BETHELL, PLUNKETT, and Colonel 
VERNER, from a Number of Places, against the Church 
of Ireland Bill. 


Tue Cuurcen (IreELanp)—Commir- 
rEE.] Viscount Morpeth moved the Order 
of the Day for the House to resolve itself 
into a Committee on the Tithes and Church 
(Ireland) Biil. 

Sir Robert Peel addressed the House as 
follows : 

Sir—I rise for the purpose of moving 
the instructions of which I have given 
notice, to the Committee upon the Bill 
relating to the Church of Ireland, in- 
structions to the effect that the Bill 
be divided into two parts, in order that 
the House may have an opportunity of 
giving a separate consideration to that 
part of the Bill which provides for the 
recovery of tithes, and for the realization 
of property justly belonging to the Church 
and that part of it which establishes a new 
distribution of Church property, and its 
application to other than Ecclesiastical 
purposes. I rise oppressed with a deep 
anxiety, partly arising from the vast im- 
portance of the subject on which I am 
about to address you, and partly from an 
apprehension that I may not be able to do 
justice to my Own conviction, to my own 
deep impression, that, if reason and justice 
shall prevail, the House will never consent 
to the appropriation of Church property 
that is now contemplated. Believing that 
my conviction is grounded, not on feeling 
or prejudice, but upon the force of demon- 
stration which it is impossible to resist— 
I am oppressed with the natural anxiety 
which accompanies the fear, lest, through 
some defect of statement, some omission 
or obscurity in the argument, that assent 
of the mind which ought to follow clear 
and conclusive reasoning, may be withheld, 
and lest the advocate, through the unskil- 
ful use of the instruments at his command 
may fail in bringing home to others that 
conviction which presses upon his own 
mind with irresistible force, 
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[ well know that there exist great im- 
pediments to my success—that there are 
great and numerous obstacles in the way 
of that for which I have to contend. In 
the first place, I have to contend against 
that prejudice which it is difficult to over- 
come—that prejudice which arises from 
repeated exaggerations as to the amount 
of the Church property—exaggerations 
which have been made with such confi- 
dence—which have been reiterated so 
often and from so early a period—that it 
is now difficult to remove the impression 
they have made on the public mind. 

In addition to that obstacle with which 
I have to contend from the effect of 
repeated exaggeration, is another and an 
equally powerful one. We have adopted 
a resolution, based on the erroneous es- 
timate, and proposed and carried expressly 
with a view to a party triumph. The 
victory has been gained—the Govern- 
ment has been overthrown—the irrevocabie 
pledge has been given. What hope is 
there now that the Irish Church will 
have a fair hearing, and that there will be 
candour and justice enough virtually to 
rescind the Resolution, which decided 
that the property ought to be alienated and 
applied to other purposes. What hope is 
there, that the tardy correction of notorious 
error, the establishment of the unsuspected 
truth, on evidence which cannot be shaken 
will prevail against those barriers which 
will be raised by the force of habit, by the 
effect of long-continued assent to exag- 
geration and mistatement—and, above all, 
by the false pride and false shame, which 
will forbid the revocation of the hasty 
pledge which has been publicly given by 
a powerful and victorious party ? 

I will in the first place state the princi- 
ples upon which I shall conduct my argu- 
ment. I waive the discussion for the 
present of some of the most important 
grounds on which the inalienability of 
Church property has been on former occa- 
sions maintained. Ido not abandon them. 
{ admit their full force; but I select 
another ground, because, if I can establish 
it, I ought to compel the acquiescence and 
assent of those who are most opposed to 
me. I do not, therefore, bring forward 
the general principle of the sacredness of 
property, or the special confirmation of 
that property in the case of the Church in 
Ireland by the Act of Union, I waive any 
reference to the Bill for the relief of the 
Roman Catholic disabilities and the decla- 
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rations it imposed,—I take your own 
tests—I combat with your own instru- 
ments—I rely on your own evidence—I 
stand within the circle which you have 
drawn around me—and, without trans- 
gressing its narrow limits, I will attempt 
to prove to you, that, on your own admis- 
tions and your own principles, you have 
no surplus of Church property to dispose 
of, and that the pretence of this Bill, that 
there is such a surplus, is a dishonest one. 

In approaching this question, it is 
my desire to take nothing for granted, 
but to establish every conclusion which 
1 shall draw from premises which can- 
not be questioned. And first, as to the 
fact and the extent of exaggeration. | 
have met it in every form and in every 
degree—in pamphlets, in conversation, in 
speeches—varying from errors of small 
amount to an error of millions. I have 
read a letter of a late Roman Catholic 
Prelate—one of high reputation in his 
own country, and who was supposed to 
possess peculiar information on the subject 
on which he wrote. I allude to the late 
Dr. Doyle. That right rev. Prelate, in a 
letter addressed to Lord Farnham, made 
this statement as to the revenues of the 
Established Church in Ireland, and also 
as to the numbers of those Protestants 
in communion with that Church for whose 
religious instruction those revenues were 
destined : ‘Can your Lordship, laying your 
hand on your breast, appeal to your con- 
science or honour and then say that the Irish 
Church Establishment requires no reform? 
It is impossible that you could, my Lord, 
beause it is monstrous to think that an 
annual income amounting to several mil- 
lions sterling should be appropriated, in 
such a country as Ireland, to the main- 
tenance of the pastors of less than one- 
thirtieth part of the population.” 

Here then was an Irishman, a Roman 
Catholic Prelate, estimating, in a work, 
by the publication of which he challenged 
that contradiction which he never re- 
ceived—estimating the Church revenues 
of Ireland at several millions, and the 
Protestants, for whose religious instruction 
those millions were expended, at about 
260,000. Can one be surprised, then, 
that the writer of that statement should 
have characterized the Church of Ireland 
in these words ?—*‘‘ A man of reflectiou, 
living in Ireland, and coolly observing the 
workings of the Church Establishment, 
would seek for some likeness to it only 
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among the priests of Juggernaut, who 
sacrifice the poor naked human victims to 
their impure and detestable idols.” — Into 
the same errors, members of the legislature 
(themselves also members of the Church) 
have fallen. I find that the hon. Member 

for Middlesex, in introducing, on the 6th 
of May, 182: 4, a measure relating to the 
Established Church in Ireland, made 
statements respecting that Church, the 
numbers in commuuion with it, and the 
amount of its revenues, which shewed his 
total want of accurate information on the 
subject. I say this, not as imputing 
blame to the hon. Member for wilful mis- 
statement, for no doubt the hon. Member 
thought he was stating what was correct, 
but | now mention it because I am at- 
tempting to show, and if possible to re- 
move, the obstacles which exist, to a fair, 
dispassionate, and unprejudiced consider- 
ation of this question, from the very grossly 
exaggerated accounts which have already 
gone forth to the public respecting it. On 
the occasion to which I allude, the hon. 
Member for Middlesex estimated the 
number of Protestants belonging to the 
Established Church in Ireland at 500,000. 
He said, that he had taken great pains to 
ascertain the revenues of the Irish Church, 
and these he estimated at 3,200,000/. His 
statement was, that ‘ according to the 
best calculation which he had been able to 


make, there were Church lands, which, if 


rented out as other lands were, would let 
for 2,500,000/. There were 14,000,000 
of acres in Ireland, of which the clergy 
held two-elevenths, and, taking W ake- 
field’s proportions, and the average value 
of property in the different counties, it 
amounted to that sum.” * ‘Adding to 
the 2,500,000/. the average sum produce dd 
by 1,289 benefices at 5001. a- year each, 


the appointments would make a sum of 


3,200,000." The hon. Member added 
—‘The comparison in Ireland was now 
one Protestant to fourteen Catholics. It 
might be one Protestant to forty, fifty, or 
sixty Catholics ; and while this diminution 
clearly showed the worthlessness and 
inutility of the Church Establishment 
would any man be so hardy as to 
insist that that Establishment ought to 
be preserved at an expense of nearly 
3,000,0002. sterling?” In later times, 
however, in discussions on the Irish 
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Church, the extent of exaggeration has 
been somewhat diminished. When the 
hon. Member for St. Alban’s brought for- 
ward his motion in the course of last year, 
he materially reduced the extravagant es- 
timates of Dr. Doyle, and of the Member 
for Middlesex, but still he greatly over- 
rated the revenues of the Church in 
Ireland, and underrated the number of 
those who professed its doctrines. In_ his 
motion on the property of the Irish Church 
on the 27th of May, 1834, the hon. 
Member for St. Alban’s (Mr. Ward) said 
—‘* Tf, in licu of adopting the averages 
which returns sent me would authorize me 
in taking, | assume Wakefield’s average 
of one to fourteen, I cannot fairly be ac- 
cused of any design to diminish the 
number of the Episcopalian Protestants 
below their real amount. This would give 
600,000 in all as the number of those for 
whose exclusive benefit the present estab- 
lishment is kept up. And what is the cost 
of that establishment? The glebe lands, 
together with the bishop’s lands, the Ec- 
clesiastical Corporations, and the returns 
of tithes, will make a total of 937,456/. as 
the yearly revenue actually received by the 
Irish Church.*” The motion of the hon. 
Member for St. Alban’s on that occasion 
was seconded by the hon. Member for 
London (Mr. Grote,) who said—“ My hon. 
Friend stated, that the expense of the Pro- 
testant Church Establishment in Ireland is 
900,000/. annually; the number of Pro- 
testants of the Church of England (in Ire- 
land) is not more than 600,000: the charge 
of the whole establishment, therefore, is not 
less than 12. 10s. per head.” + Thus, then, 
in the course of the last year, it had been 
assumed that the revenues of the Church 
in Ireland were 937,0002., and that the 
number of Protestants did not exceed six 
hundred thousand. 

When a noble Lord (Althorp), at that 
time Chancellor of the Exchequer, brought 
the subject forward in 1833, he fairly 
admitted the great extent to which ex- 
avgeration had been carried on_ the 
subject. In his speech on that occa- 
sion, the noble Lord said, ‘‘ I can say, 
conscientiously, that greater exaggeration 
has prevailed upon this subject than has 
prevailed upon any other political topic 
that I recollect. Before I looked more 
sani into the ski stion wi as, I had 
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greatly exaggerated to my own mind the 
amount of the revenues of the Lrish Church 
Establishment.” One great and very 
prevalent exaggeration relates to the re- 
venues of the Bishops. I shall surprise 
the House when I mention, that the net 
amount of all their revenues is only 
30,0001. a-year.”—‘ I think, therefore, 
that I shall be justified in stating that all 
the revenues of the Church of Ireland 
applicable to the support of the ministers 
of that Church do not exceed 800,0002. 
I have gone into this detail,” said Lord 
Althorp, “and have pressed it upon the 


attention of the House, in consequence of 


the exaggerations which prevail upon the 
subject, and which render it impossible 
for Gentlemen to come to a just consider- 
ation of this question without knowing the 
facts upon which it rests.”* I give you 
the same caution that Lord Althorp did. 
I ask you to ascertain the facts before you 
form your conclusions; and it is the more 
necessary that I should repeat the caution, 
for Lord Althorp’s own estimates were 
erroneous like those of his predecessors, 
I despair of removing the effect which has 
been made by these repeated mis-state- 
ments. I may correct the error, but I 
cannot efface the impression which it has 
made. There may be a reluctant assent 
to the correctness of my remarks, a tardy 
admission of past mistakes; but the pre- 
judices against the Church will remain, 
The misrepresentation has had its effect. 
It has been repeated within these walls so 
often, that it is regarded as incontrover- 
tible. It was brought back in petitions 
from the country; and we have mistaken 
the echo of our own delusions for new and 
confirmatory evidence of their truth. If, 
however, I shall make it appear that this 
Church, which is said to possess several 
millions, does not own property to the 
amount of one-tenth of that which she is 
said to hold, if [ can make it clear and 
indisputable, that, instead of only 260,000 
persons belonging to her communion in 
Ireland, according to the statement of Dr. 
Doyle, the number of Protestants con- 
nected with the Church of Ireland is 
860,000, if this should be shown from the 
latest and most authentic accounts, I would 
ask hon. Members to renounce their own 
admitted error and to acknowledge the 
truth. 

Superadded to the difficulty which I 
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have mentioned from the prejudices arising 
from oft-repeated exaggerated statements, 
there is another and not less powerful one 
in the Resolution decidedly hostile to the 
Established Church of Ireland, adopted 
by this House for party purposes, and 
under the influence of party feelings and 
prejudices. I will not argue the question 
with reference to any feelings of this kind. 
I will not argue it on any other ground 
than that of the force of evidence and 
reason ; and let me add, that if the House 
resigns itself to the influences of a power- 
ful party united against the Irish Church 
for purposes to which false delicacy or 
false shame may make them disposed to 
adhere, I admit that I have no chance for 
the success of my Motion; but if the 
House will struggle against the impression 
produced by erroneous statements, if I 
have to deal only with men of ingenuous 
minds, on whom I can hope to impress 
the conviction which so strongly weighs 
on my own mind, I have no doubt that | 
shall be able to carry my Motion by a large 
majority. 

The Bill states in its preamble, that 
“‘ whereas it is just and necessary for the 
establishment of peace and good order in 
Ireland, and conducive to religion and 
morality, that after adequate provision 
made for the spiritual wants of the mem- 
bers of the Established Church, the surpl s 
income of such parishes shall be applied 
to the moral and religious education of 
the people, without distinction of religious 
persuasion.” Here then is first a fact 
assumed, and next a principle asserted. 
It is assumed that there is a surplus 
revenue, after adequate provision made 
for the spiritual wants of the members of 
the Established Church, and next the 
principle is asserted that that surplus 
should be applied for purposes other than 
Ecclesiastical. 

Now, before we can satisfactorily decide 
what are the spiritual wants of the Esta- 
blished Church, and what therefore can 
constitute a surplus, it is necessary to 
bear in mind the principles and provisions 
of an Act which was passed so lately as 
the year 1833, which was brought in by 
the Government of Lord Grey, and was 
intended to effect important and sub- 
stantial reforms in the Irish Church. It 
was generally known by the name of the 
Church Temporalities Act. By this Act, 
ten out of the twenty-two bishoprics of 
Ireland were suppressed, provision was 
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made for the extinction of sinecure dig- 
nities, and for the suppression of benefices 
in places wherein divine worship had not 
been performed for the period of three 
years preceding. A large proportion of 
the revenue thus obtained was applied as 
a substitute for the Church-cess in Ireland, 
that is to say, the Church took upon itself 
acharge forrepairing and building churches, 
which had up to that period been borne 
by the proprietor and occupier of land. 
Lord Grey gave a summary of the Bill to 
the following effect. He estimated the 
amount of the Church-cess at 60,000/. 
a-year. Another object of the fund which 
would be created by the Bill was the aug- 
mentation of small livings. The House of 
Commons had, by a separate Resolution, 
declared, that those clergymen whose 
parishes produced to them a maintenance 
of less than 200/. a-year should have their 
incomes raised to that amount out of the 
Church funds, that being the lowest which it 
was considered a clergyman ought to have 
who had the charge ofa parish. He believed 
that the Resolution passed unanimously. | ‘ 
It was true, the hon. Member for Middle- 
sex growled a faint opposition to it; but 
he did not divide on the subject. The 
hon. Member had, however, afterwards 
candidly and manfully admitted in debate, 
that he thought 300/. a-year was not too 
much for the incumbent of a_ parish, 
actively engaged in the performance of 
parochial duties. The noble Lord (Grey) 
estimated, that the sum required for the 
augmentation of small livings would be 
about 46,500/. a-year. The sum required 
for the building of new churches was esti- 
mated at 20, 000, and that for the pur- 
chase and improvement of glebes at 
10,000/., making the total charge on the 
Church Temporalities’ Fund to be 136,500/. 
Now, to meet this charge, the noble Lord 
estimated that there would be 40,0002. 
a-year, as the interest of a capital of 
1,000,0002., which he expected would 
be realised by the sale of bishops’ lands. 
The produce of the suppressed bishoprics 
was estimated at 50,780/. The tax on the 
remaining bishoprics was calculated to 
produce 4,600/. ‘The tax on the incum- 
bents of the several livings in Ireland, and 
the funds to be derived from suppressed 
sinecures, were taken at 42,000/. per 
annum; the repayments on account of 
glebe-houses for fifteen years were esti- 
mated at about 8,000. The total charge 
on the fund was taken, as I have be fore 
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observed, at 136,500/., and its ultimate 
annual produce was calculated by Lord 
Grey at about 155,000. Recollect that 
this was the fund, the only fund, out of 
which certain great objects, then declared 
to be of the utmost importance to the 
efficiency and stability of the Church, were 
to be provided for, From this fund, and 
from this alone, churches were to be 
repaired, small livings to be increased, 
elebe- houses to be built. On the faith of 
these assurances, we were called upon to 
relinquish the vestry-cess, and to consent 
to the suppression of ten bishoprics. 

Now, what is the present condition of 
the funds under this Church Temporalities’ 
Act, and how are they affected by this 
Bill? It will be found, that instead of the 
sum of 155,0002., the actual amount of 
revenue received by the Commissioners 
under the Church Temporalities’ Bill will 
not exceed 29,127/. Now it will appear 
from the papers to which [ have referred, 
that the sum required for repairs of churches 
throughout Ireland amounts annually to 
25,0002. Other expenses connected with 
the performance of divine service, formerly 
defrayed by the vestry cess, amount to 
34,4127. In consequence of the vestry- 
cess not having been paid, many churches 
have gone so much out of repair, as to 
require a greater sum to put them in repair 
than they would have done had the repairs 
been made as soon as required. The 
expenses of the Commissioners, including 
salaries to Commissioners, clerks, agents, 
architects, and stationery, are 10,0000. 
So that here is an annual expenditure of 
69,4127. to be charged ona present annual 
income of 29,127/. It is true the Com- 
missioners have done that which is frequent 
with Irish Commissioners—they have 
realised a debt. A loan of 100,000J. has 
been advanced by the Treasury to the 
Commissioners, of which sum 46,000/. has 
been received, and of that sum 45,688/. 
has been applied to pay the vestry-cess of 
1833 and the arrears of the cess of 1832 
and 1831; and this, be it remembered, 
without making any provision for the 
building of churches, without making any 
provision for the augmentation of small 
livings, without making any provision for 
another important object of the Church 
Temporalities’ Fund—the purchase and 
improvement of glebes. A calculation has 
been made as to the period when the fund 
will be productive, so as to be equal to the 
permanent expenditure of the Commission- 
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ers, and the answer to the inquiry on this 
point is, “If the permanent income of 
83,4401., as set forth by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, is to be the only income 
certainly forthcoming, the annual funds of 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners will never 
equal their contemplated expenditure, but, 
on the contrary, fall short of the same by 
an immediate and perpetual annuity of 
3,446/., or animmediate capital of 86,1732. 
Assuming that the doubtful income of 
22,000/. from the tax on incumbents should 
be paid, the period when the funds would 
mect the yearly expenditure would be less 
than eighteen years, that is to say, in 
February, 1853. The period when the 
fund would reach its maxtmum would be 
in thirty-seven years and a half, or the Ist 
of August, 1873. The debt on the fund 
likely to be realised by the accumulation 
of the yearly deficit until the income may 
be equal to the expenditure is 412,3824. 
The time required to pay off such debt 
after it shall have attained its maximum 
will be twenty years from February, 1853, 
being from and after the Ist of August 
next thirty-seven years and a-half.” But 
this answer proceeded on the supposition 
that the 100,000/. advanced by the 
Treasury to the Commissioners on the 
Perpetuity Fund would be paid off on the 
Ist of August next from the first proceeds 
of the Perpetuity Fund. I have not heard 
that any such payment is likely to be made 
by the Ist of August, and I see, from the 
despairing nod given by the right hon. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that he has 
no expectation that such will be the case; 
and yet, with this knowledge, with the 
knowledge that it would take thirty-seven 
years and a-half before the fund would be 
productive, the noble Lord saddles it with 
five per cent. immediate payment on the 
present amount of tithes to each clergyman 
who shall sustain a loss by the operation 
of the present Bill. 

The statements which I have just read 
will expose the miserable expedients of 
the Bill. The clergy appear to have a 
lien on a fund which might be, if every 
thing went on prosperously, in a condition 
to pay in about forty years. But the fund 
itself is at an end. The revenue to be 
realised under the former Bill is annihilated 
by this. The mcome from suppressed 
dignities is applied to another purpose. 
The tax on incomesabove 300/. will become 
almost unproductive, for incomes are, at 
the discretion of the Lord-Lieutenant, to 
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be reduced to 3002. The plain truth is, 
that the fund under the Church Tem- 
poralities’ Bill will not meet the charges 
which heretofore fell on the vestry-cess, 
and that the promised provision for build- 
ing churches and glebe-houses, and for 
increasing small livings, is at anend. So 
much for the bearing of the present mea- 
sure on that which was described as a 
comprehensive scheme of Church Reform 
in Ireland, which was hailed with shouts 
of applause only two years since, as effec- 
tually correcting the abuses, and at the 
same time supplying the acknowledged 
deficiencies of the Church! 

I will now consider the operation and 
effect of this Bill upon the general reve- 
nues of the Church, and prove the extent 
to which they will be reduced by it. Never 
was that mathematical process, the pro- 
cess of exhaustion, applied with greater 
ingenuity, or with greater success. There 
are three separate modes, all working si- 
multaneously, by which the Church re- 
venue will be affected by this Bill. First, 
there is to be at once a deduction of thirty 
per cent. from the present amount of tithe 
composition, Secondly, there is to bea 
power to re-open the compositions en- 
tered into, and fixed in amount either by 
arbitration or by voluntary consent of par- 
ties. This power is to be exercised, not 
by the Lord-lieutenant in Council, but at 
the discretion of three gentlemen sitting 
at Whitehall, the Commissioners of Land 
Revenue, under whom the Lord-lieute- 
nant is to act as a mere subordinate and 
ministerial agent. It is true there may be 
some few special cases in which the com- 
position ought to be re-opened —there 
may be some instances (I think they will 
be very rare instances) of fraud, or collu- 
sion, or gross error—if there be any such 
cases, a special remedy, with proper 
guards and securities against the abuse of 
it, might be provided. By this Bill, how- 
ever, the decision is placed in the hands 
of three Commissioners of Woods and Fo- 
rests and on that decision every composi- 
tion may be re-opened. What will be the 
consequent position of the clergy of Ire- 
land? Each incumbent may be called on 
to defend, not only his own temporary in- 
terest, but the permanent interest of the 
Church, in the amount of tithe composi- 
tion. The present incumbent very proba- 
bly has not been a party to the composi- 
tion. There may have been two or three 
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may have been destroyed, the persons able 
to give parole evidence may be dead, the 
composition may have been effected, in the | 
first instance, without minute valuation, 
through amicable compromise between the 
parties. And yet the unfortunate clergy- 
man is by this Bill to be called on to de- 
fend the composition, upon the ground 

his own existing interest during his life in 
the receipt of tithes; that is to say, the 
clergyman, who has been unable during 
late years to collect any tithe at all, is to 
defend compositions for tithe entered into 
fourteen or fifteen years ago, and in re- 
spect to which compositions he is pos- 
sessed of no evidence. What, let me re- 
mind the House, is the tribunal before 
whom these compositions are to be re- 
opened? Three barristers, three at the 
very least, are to preside over the investi- 
gation. The composition may be re- 
opened separately in each parish of 

union. In each, the charge of defending 
it on the part of the Church may be 
thrown on the incumbent. The barristers 
are to determine what portion of the ex- 
pense incurred by their inquiries is to fall 
on him; and thus the clergyman, who has 
received nothing for the last three or four 
years, whose family may be actually starv- 
ing, is to be visited with the triple curse 
of a visit from three barristers, at five gui- 
neas a-day each, besides their expenses, 
for the purpose of opening a composition 
under which he has recovered nothing. 
Now, I will take the case of a clergyman 
who, with a nominal income of 150/. or 
200/. per annum, has not realized one 
shilling of his tithe for the last three or 
four years, and ask the House to conceive 
for one moment his feelings, when he sees 
a barouche and four, containing three bar- 
risters at five guineas a day each, drive up 
to his door for the purpose of re-opening 
a composition into which his predecessor 
had entered, and from which he has 
realized nothing. Let the House imagine 
the feelings of that man who, unable to 
realize one farthing of the stipend to which 
he is entitled, under a composition to 
which he was no party, is thus to bear the 
burden of an inquiry respecting which he 
possesses no information and no evidence. 
To what extent the re-opening of the com- 
positions may proceed, it is impossible for 
me to calculate. It is equally impossible 
for me to calculate how far it will tend to 
diminish the income and revenues of the 
Irish Protestant Church; but surely it is 
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most vexatious and unjust thus to encou- 
rage parishes to open the compositions to 
which they have in most cases been volun- 
tary parties—or which have been arranged 
through the intervention of disinterested 
arbitrators. In short, the measure is in 
this respect fraught with greater injustice 
and individual hards hip, than any mea- 
sure | ever remember to have been sub- 
mitted to the Legislature. This is the se- 
cond battery which the noble Lord oppo- 
site (Lord Morpeth) has directed against 
the revenues of the Irish Church. 

The third is the substitution of a new 
corn average for that which formed the 
standard of the compositions now existing. 
It is necessary that [ should shortly state 
to the House the principles of those com- 
positions, ‘They were first provide d for in 
the Bill which was brought in by my right 
hon. “ta (Mr. Goulburn) and which 
passed in 1823, That Bill was amended 
in 1824, ea by that measure an option 
was given to make the composition for 
tithes to endure for twenty-one years, and, 
in conformity with the Bill of my right 
hon. Friend, most compositions have been 
effected for the term of twenty-one years. 
Consequently the composition under those 
Bills, if made from 1824 to 1831 inelu- 
sive, for the period of twenty-one ye: rs, 
weal extend to the years 1845 or 1852 
inclusive, and could not be open to revi- 
sion in the intermediate time. The Bill 
of my right hon. Friend was succeeded by 
that of the noble Lord, the Member for 
North Lancashire, (Lord Stanley) by the 
provisions of which it was made compul- 
sory, in cases where compositions had not 
been entered into under the former Bill, 
that they should be made. The Bill of 
the noble Lord did not at all disturb the 
compositions which had been effected for 
the term of twenty-one years under Mr, 
Goulburn’s Bill. If under that Bill they 
had been entered into for that or for 
shorter periods, the contract, whatever it 
was, was to endure. Lord Stanley’s Bill 
compelled a composition, in every uncom- 
pounded parish, making the new and com- 
pulsory composition variable every seven 
years, but assuming, as the standard which 
was to regulate the first composition, the 
average price of corn for the seven years 
preceding November 1830. The compo- 
sitions under Lord Stanley’s Bill were ef- 
fected in the course of 1833 and 1834, 
and as they are invariable for seven years, 
they ought to endure of course until 1840 
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and 1841. Now, this Bill provides, in 
lieu of the standard adopted respectively 
in Mr. Goulburn’s and Lord Stanley’s 
Bills, that a new average of prices shall 
be taken ; in short, that a principle shall 
be applied differing from that which has 
met with the consent of all parties. And 
what is the average now proposed ?—that 
of the prices for the last seven years pre- 
ceding the date of the present Bill. It is 
notorious both to the House and the coun- 
try, that corn is now much lower in price 
than it was at the period when the average 
of each of the former Bills was taken. 
So far as I have been enabled to ascertain 
those averages, I believe them to be cor- 
rect when thus stated:— The average 
prices for the seven years, ending the Ist 
of November, 1821, (that taken by Mr. 
Goulburn) was of wheat, 12. 15s. 104d., 
oats, 13s. 113d. For the seven years end- 
ing the Ist of November, 1830, that 
adopted by the noble Lord, (Stanley) the 
average prices were, wheat, I/. 12s. Od., 
oats, 13s. The present average prices 
which will be brought into operation are 
—wheat, 17. 10s. l4d.; oats, lls. 82d. 
Now, the effect of adopting these averages 
in lieu of the standard which guided the 
preceding measures will be, if my estimate 
be correct, to diminish the amount of the 
composition about sixteen per cent. or 
one-sixth of the whole; and this reduction 
is to be added to the three-tenths to which 
I have already alluded. 

I have thus attempted to explain to the 
House the triple process by which the 
Church in Ireland is to be relieved of su- 
perfluous wealth :—First, the deduction of 
thirty per cent., a simple, intelligible, and 
definite deduction. Secondly, the re- 
opening of compositions, the precise effect 
of which it is impossible to calculate. 
Thirdly, the substitution of a new standard 
of corn averages, in lieu of those which at 
present rule the tithe compositions. I will 
now apply practically the machinery of 
the Bill, and consider its operation, first 
upon a given amount,—say 100J. of tithe 
composition,—then upon a living of the 
nominal value of 600/.—then upon the 
general mass of Church revenue derivable 
from tithe. And first I will take its effect 
upon 100/, of tithe composition. In the 
first place, there will be the reduction of 
three-tenths, and thus under the first bat- 
tery of the noble Lord, the 100/. tithe 
composition is reduced to 70/. at once. 
To what extent it will further be reduced 
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by the expenses of three barristers at five 
guineas per day each, I cannot acquaint 
the House, but still a farther reduction 
may be made by re-opening the composi- 
tion. I have, however, reduced the 100/, 
to 701. The forcible substitution of new 
corn averages will effect a further reduc- 
tion of at least one-sixth, amounting upon 
the original 100. tithe composition to 
112. 10s., so that the 1002. is melted down 
to 58/. 10s. This is the sum which the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests are 
to realize, but they are empowered to 
charge the clergyman 6d. in the pound for 
the expenses of the collection, which will 
be 11. 9s., so that in the end the 100/. 
tithe composition is reduced to 571. 1s., 
independently of the expenses consequent 
upon opening the composition. 

I now take the case of a living of the 
nominal value of 6001. per annum. De- 
ducting the three-tenths, the living of the 
nominal value of 600. will be reduced to 
420/.; and, if my calculation is correct, a 
further reduction of one-sixth, or 70/. 
must be the consequence of the new corn 
averages. This will further cut down the 
nominal living of 6001. per annum to 3502. 
From this a further demand of 6d. in 
the pound for the expenses of collection, 
amounting to 8/. 15s. will be made, again 
reducing the nominal living of 6002. per 
annum to 3412. 5s. Is this all? Oh, no. 
The unhappy incurrbent, who thus sees 
his 6002. a-year dwindled down to 3411, 5s. 
is visited with another deduction from 
another quarter. He is subjected to a 
new demand of two and a half per cent. 
as an income tax, under the Church Tem- 
poralities’ Bill, which finally reduces the 
nominal living of 6002. a-year, to the sum 
of 3321. 15s. Now, if the incumbent of 
such a living should, with a view to a fu- 
ture provision for his family, have insured 
his life, supposing he pays 40/. a-year for 
that purpose, and 75/. for a curate to as- 
sist him in the discharge of his duties to the 
flock intrusted to his pastoral care—suppos- 
ing too, he has to pay an instalment for the 
glebe-house—I leave the House to judge of 
the condition of this manand his family, and 
of the mockery and cruel insult of taunt- 
ing him with his superfluous wealth. The 
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only doubt which can arise on this state- 
ment is, whether or not I have overrated 
the extent of the deduction which I have 
contended is to be made in respect of the 
new corn averages; but even if I am in 
error, I think I may fairly set against any 
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miscalculation on that head the expenses | deducted, which brings down the gross 
which will result from the proposed re- | receipt of tithes by the clergy to 345,795/. 





opening of the composition for tithes. 
I have now shown the House, that by 


the ingenious process embodied in_ this | 


Bill, an ecclesiastical living will be reduced 
to littke more than one-half its nominal 
amount, and [ now proceed to consider 
the effect which this measure will have 
upon the revenues generally of the Irish 
Protestant Church. This consideration is 
most important, because, before a sup- 
posed surplus is applied, it is desirable to 
ascertain what is the actual revenue of 
the Church. I have taken the pains to 
ascertain what is the real amount of the 
gross composition for clerical tithes in 
Ireland, payable to parochial incumbents. 
The noble Lord opposite, (Lord Morpeth) 
in his calculation included the lay tithes, 
or, in other words, the tithes payable to 
lay impropriators, not with a view of pro- 
ducing error I admit; but I will not en- 
cumber the question by adverting on this 
occasion to lay tithes, which for the pre- 
sent purposes shall be excluded from con- 
sideration. 1 am now dealing only with 
Charch property, and the effects upon it 
which the machinery of this Bill may in 
future produce. Tithes received by the 
bishops have also been included by the 
noble Lord, when they ought to have been 
excluded from this calculation, for the 
bishop’s tithes are provided for in the 
Church Temporalities’ Bill. In the same 
way I shall omit from consideration the 
tithes due to deans and chapters, because 
those tithes are applied to the repairs of 
the cathedrals, unless they are held with 
benetices, and in the latter case they be- 
come subject to the operation of the pre- 
sent Bill, From the best calculation I can 
make from a revision of the whole of the 
parishes from which returns have been 


made, the total amount of tithes payable | 


to parochial clergy, excluding bishops, 


deans and chapters, and vicars choral, is | 
That is the whole amount of 


507 ,3671. 
tithes payable to the parochial clergy of 
Ireland, and before it is thought of apply- 


ing a presumed surplus to other than Ec- | 


clesiastical purposes, it will be well to 
consider what will be the effect of the Bill 
upon the revenues of the Church. By a 
reduction of three-tenths, wiz. 152,700. 
from 507.0001. the amount will be brought 
down to 354,6671. 
lection at the rate of sixpence in the pound, 
amounting to 8,872/., is further to be 


The expense of col- | 


1 am unable to estimate the extent of the 
further reduction which must result from 
the re-opening of the compositions: but 
taking, as in the former calculations, one- 
| sixth as the consequence of the new corn 
| averages, that sixth, amounting to 57,6321, 
will, by the ingenious process of exhaust- 
ion provided in this Bill, produce this re- 


| Irish parochial tithe being 507,3072., its 
| net amount will be only 288,163¢. 

In this stage of my observations it will 
| be well for me to pause a moment for the 
purpose of comparing the amount to which 
| L have thus practically reduced the Irish 
| parochial tithe with the estimate of indefi- 
nite millions assumed by Dr. Doyle, or the 


church property made by the hon. Member 
'for Middlesex, who, upon the 
| approximation, stated the amount to be 
| 3,200,0002. Have I not been justified in 
| lamenting the effect of such extraordinary 
| exaggerations, and in earnestly entreating 
| the House to be upon its guard against 
‘the force of early and erroneous impres- 
sions? Tothe sum of 288,163/., the tithe 
revenue of the Irish clergy, it is only fair 
that I should add the amount received by 


closest 


the glebes. The noble Lord (Lord John 
Russell) stated the value of the glebes to 
| be about 65,0002.; but I believe their vatue 
}is not overrated at 76,778/., which, with 
| 12,838/., the amount of ministers’ money, 
| will make a total revenue derivable by the 
| 
1 
| 





Irish clergy from every source, of only 
377,779. 

| The total amount of future revenue 
| being thus ascertained, I will now con- 
present condition of the 
‘Church in Ireland, and the amount 
| requisite for its maintenance. In discuss- 
/ing this subject, the House has now the 
advantage, which it did not possess when 
‘it pledged itself to the resolution of ap- 
propriation, of the Report which the Com- 
| missioners have made in immediate refer- 
ence to this point. I have done all I 
could to prevail upon the House to post- 
pone that resolution until this Report 
was furnished. The House had, however, 
| pledged itself that there was a surplus 
before they had received the Report show- 
ing the actual condition of the Trish 
|Chuarch, It appears, from the Report 
| presented by the Commissioners appointed 

aml} 1. 


isider the 


sult—vez., that, instead of the amount of 


more moderate calculation of the total of 


them as ministers’ money, and the value of 


swe 
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by the present Government, that there are 
in Ireland 1,385 benetices—of these 264 
contain fewer than fifty Protestants. The 
Youse will perceive that a material dis- 
tinction is to be drawn between benefices 
and parishes. Benefices may consist of 
one or many parishes, and of these it 
appears from the Report that there are 
2,405 in Ireland, though there are only 
1,385 benefices. Now, as I have already 
stated, I wish to argue this question on 
the narrow grounds which his Majesty’s 
Government have themselves afforded me; 
1 wish to discuss this measure on the 
principles assumed by the King’s Govern- 
ment itself, admitting, for the sake of 
argument, those principles to be correct, 
and that my own views are erroneous. | 
take this course solely for this reason, 
that I can afford to make the concession, 
and, having made it, 1 can show that the 
Ministers are, on their own principles, 
and with their own admissions, bound to 
accede to my Motion. Arguing from 
their own evidence, I can show that there 
is no surplus to distribute, and, according 
to their own principles, therefore, they are 
bound not to sanction any alienation of 
the revenues of the Irish Church. I will 
assume that, in the present state of the 
Church in Ireland, and due regard being 
had to the special circumstances of that 
country, the Church revenues ought to 
bear the whole charge of the Establish- 
ment—not only the maintenance of the 
ministers, but the expense of building 
new places of worship, and every other 
expense connected with the performance of 
divine worship, according to the doctrines 
of the Church, From the Report it appears 
that there are 1,121 benefices in Ireland, 
in each of which there are more than fifty 
Protestants. Divide the amount of tithes 
amongst them, and the average of tithes 
appropriated to these benefices will amount 
to 2561. per annum. But these unions 
of parishes are in many cases a great evil, 
and they ought to be severed. That 
principle has been recognized by Lord 
Plunkett, by Sir John Newport, and by 
all who have contended most strenuously 
for the improvement of the Church. The 


unféns were made partly on account of 
the abolition of agistment tithe, partly 
from want of places of worship, or re- 
sidences for ministers; and the first claim, 
in case of a new distribution of Chureh 
revenue, is on the part of those parishes 
in which a respectable congregation can 
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be found, and which are now inconveni- 
ently and improvidently united to others. 
Taking, then, the parishes instead of be- 
nefices, what appears in the Report? The 
number of parishes in Ireland is stated to 
be 2,405, and of these 860 contain fewer 
than fifty Protestants. I consider the 
provisions of this Bill, in respect to those 
860 parishes in no other light than as 
a blow fatal to the Irish Church. But 
here, again, assuming that the noble Lord 
is right, and that I am wrong—assuming 
that, in a parish where there are fewer 
than fifty Protestants, you are at liberty 
to deal with it as this Bill doth deal with 
it—still, deducting 860 from 2,405, there 
are 1,545 separate parishes in Ireland, in 
each of which there is a greater number 
than fifty Protestants. Allotting to each 
of the parishes a separate minister, adopt- 
ing the principles of this Bill, that where 
there are fifty Protestants, there the spi- 
ritual services of a Protestant resident 
minister shall not be withdrawn, what is 
the provision you can make from tithes to 
each of those incumbents? On the aver- 
age of this whole, it does not exceed 180/. 
to each. But there are 961 benefices in 
Ireland with more than 100 Protestant 
Members of the Established Church in 
each. The noble Lord intimates that he 
was not aware of that. Be it so: but, 
then, who was it that entered into the 
resolution, pledging the House to the 
alienation of Church property, even be- 
fore his own Report was presented? That 
Report may convict hon. Gentlemen on 
my side of the House of want of foresight 
in obstructing the inquiry, in preventing 
the ascertainment of a fact so important 
as that to which I have just referred, 
namely, that there are 961 benefices in 
Ireland, each with a Protestant population 
of more than 100 Members; but it will 
convict hon. Gentlemen opposite of de- 
liberate error, if they persist in adhering 
to their Resolution after that Report has 
been placed in their possession. There 
are 961 benefices in Ireland, with more 
than 100 Protestant members of the Es- 
tablished Church in each. I proclaim 
that fact. There are 1,165 benefices in 
Ireland, with a church in each, and with 
two churches in some. There are 1,383 
churches of the Establishment existing at 
present in Ireland. Now, according to 
the principles of the noble Lord, wherever 
there is a church in any parish in Ireland, 
there also there is to be a minister; and 
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wherever there is a minister, the noble 
Lord has declared himself ready to allot 
to that minister an independent stipend. 
Now, if the noble Lord is prepared to 
allot 220/. a-year for the maintenance of 
each church in Ireland, I will make bold 
to tell him, that, instead of having a sur- 
plus to dispose of, he will find that he will 
have a deficiency to supply. I will take 
the benefices of Ireland with the number 
of Protestants therein, varying of course 
in amount in each. I will discard from 
my calculation the parishes whose reve- 
nues the noble Lord is prepared to confis- 
cate to the amount of 860, but still, for 
whose spiritual instruction the noble Lord 
intends to make some provision, reducing, 
therefore, to that extent (I believe nearly 
30,000/.), the total amount of available 
revenue. For my present purpose [I will 
assume that the principle of the noble 
Lord is correct, and I will attempt to 
show, that upon that principle he ought 
not to refuse his acquiescence in my pre- 
sent requisition, There are 670 benefices 
in Ireland, with Protestants of the Esta- 
blished Church varying in number from 
fifty to 500. There are 209 benefices in 
Ireland, with Protestants of the Esta- 
blished Church varying in number from 
500 to 1,000. There are 242 benefices 
in Ireland containing more than 1,000 
Protestants of the Established Church, 
I have thus divided the benefices in Ire- 
land into three classes, varying with the 
extent of the Protestant population. Now, 
I want no clerical sinecures in Ireland, 
[ want no gross inequality, wholly dis- 
proportioned to actual duty, between the 
incomes of parochial clergy. But I do 
contend for such gradations in the amount 
of revenue as ave justified by variations in 
the expenses of living, in the demands 
for charity, in the extent of duty for such 
gradations, as would hold out an en- 
couragement to exertion on the part of 
those who are less amply provided for, 
and enable the Protestant minister to main- 
tain his station in society. In populous 
places, like the cities of Dublin, Cork, 
and Belfast, there ought to be livings 
amply provided with means for the sup- 
port of the Protestant ministers of the 
Established Church. If there are not 
such livings,—if the minister of the Pro- 
testant Established Church is not enabled 
to maintain his independence and respect- 
ability of station as compared with his 
equals in life, then the House will, in my 
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opinion, not only be degrading the man, 
but also inflicting irreparable injury upon 
the Establishment itself. 

Now, take the three classes of benefices 
to which I have referred—assume that 
you are at liberty to apportion the revenue 
of the spiritual Church, according to some 
rule, having reference to the extent of 
duty and the number of Protestant in- 
habitants—will any man propose a more 
moderate allowance than that of 200/. 
a-vear to the 670 benefices of the first 
class, 300/. a-year to the 209 benefices ot 
the second class, and 400/. a-year to the 
242 benefices of the third class? The 
demand on the revenues of the Irish 
Church for that extremely low and mode- 
rate scale of support would amount to 
293,5002., whereas the revenue derivable 
from tithes in Ireland is only 288,000/,, 
as I have already clearly proved. I trust 
that the House will observe that this cal- 
culation is made on the number of bene- 
fices, not of parishes, Besides this, | 
have made no provision for curates; and 
yet in all benefices where there is a Pro- 
testant population of more than 1,000 
persons belonging to the Established 
Church, there must probably be one 
curate. On the other hand, it is true 
that I have not taken into account the 
glebe lands, but have considered only the 
revenue from tithe as available for the 
maintenance of the parochial clergy. But 
avainst the value of the glebe place the 
deductions to be made from tithe, on 
account of the charge for religious service 
in 860 suppressed parishes—on account 
of the re-opening of compositions—on 
account of the necessary provision for 
curates—on account of the difference be- 
tween any estimate of Irish revenues, and 
the actual net sum realized ; and I do not 
believe that the revenue derivable from 
elebes will more than supply the deficit, 
or will, therefore, disturb my calculations, 
Again, if I take, as [ am entitled to take, 
parishes instead of benefices, the average 
allotment to each minister must be ma- 
terially reduced. 

I may be asked why I have assumed 
2002. as the minimum in the scale of 
allowance to be made to parochial minis- 
ters? My answer is, not on any vague 
assumption of my own, but on the acts 
and recorded declarations of the authors 
and supporters of the present Bill. The 
estimate is theirs, not mine. I may think 
200. (as I do think it) a very insufficient 
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provision—but 1 am arguing throughout 
on the principles of my opponents, and 
claiming their support of my proposal on 
those principles. The Church Temporalities’ 
Bill assumes that 200J. a-year is the lowest 
sum which ought to be paid as a stipend 
to any clergyman who has the care, not 
of a benefice, but of a parish. I find 
that opinion confirmed by all the authori- 
ties which I have been enabled to consult 
upon the subject. I find, first of all, 
that Lord Hatherton, then Mr. Littleton, 
Secretary for Ireland, entertained this 
opinion :—‘* I concur,” said he, ‘in the 
opinion expressed by my right hon. Friend, 
that 2002, per annum is not too large a 
sum for the support of a clergyman of 
the Established Church. If the Protest- 
ant religion is to be maintained in Ireland 
at all, its ministers must be placed in the 
condition of gentlemen. From the re- 
presentations which have been made to 
me, I believe that many clergymen of the 
Kstablished Church in Ireland are, at the 
present moment, removed but in a short 
degree from the necessity of begging for 
their daily subsistence.” Dr, Lushington, 
and there could be no higher authority, 
also said on the same occasion,—‘ I fully 
recognize the principle that Parliament 
may deal with any surplus of Church 
property which may exist after the neces- 
sities of the Church have been provided 
for; but the first and most sacred of our 
duties is to provide for the support of the 
ministers of the Church; and I appre- 
hend that no man, who is not prepared to 
say that the Protestant Establishmeut im 
Ireland ought to be jevelled to the ground, 
will stand up in this House and say that 
2002, per annum is too much for a Pro- 
testant minister to receive.” I am now 
going to appeal to the authority of a 
Roman Catholic Gentleman, Mr. Finn, 
the Member for the county of Kilkenny. 
** It is evident,” said he, ‘that a man to 
be a curate,’—and here I will observe, 
that [ am not now speaking, as Mr. Finn 
then was, of curates acting under the 
control of their rectors, and looking for- 
ward to future elevation in the Church as 
an inducement to perform their spiritual 
functions for a time for a very moderate 
compensation; I am speaking of the pro- 
vision to be made for an independent 
minister, who ought to be placed, accord- 
ing to the noble Lord, in every parish 
where there is a church, or where there is 
a population of fifty Protestants—Mr. 
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Finn, | repeat, said,—‘ It is evident that 
a man to be a curate must be as well 
educated as the rich diocesan, and, having 
been myself educated at Trinity College, 
I can speak to the fact. I have always 
said, that it was disgraceful that a clergy- 
man should receive a salary of only 75/, 
The Protestant curates, who do the duty 
of the superior clergy, are infamously 
paid, while the Roman Catholic curates 
are much better paid, and more comfort- 
ably provided for. It is well known, that, 
in the counties of Kilkenny and Carlow, 
the Roman Catholic peasantry have ac- 
tually given relief to the Protestant curates, 
many of whom are placed in situations 
in which they are frequently obliged to do 
that which they would otherwise shrink 
from doing, but which they are compelled 
to do, in consequence of the miserable 
sums they receive for their services.” Can 
you have more convincing evidence, more 
conclusive testimony than this, proceeding 
as it does from a Roman Catholic Gen- 
tleman residing in Ireland, who tells you, 
that, because there is not a_ sufficient 
maintenance for the clergymen of the 
Established Church, such is the force 
of sympathy and generous compassion 
for their distresses, that the Roman 
Catholic peasantry themselves contribute 
to their relief, in order to avoid the 
scandal of a starving ministry, though 
professing another creed? With a view, 
then, of preventing the Protestant clergy 
of the Established Church of Ireland 
from being obliged to do that which they 
would otherwise shrink from doing, and 
with a view of relieving the Roman Ca- 
tholic peasantry from the necessity of 
contributing alms to the support of clergy 
in whose creed they do not believe,—I 
cite the authority of Mr. Finn as con- 
clusive evidence, that the House ought to 
provide, not a superfluous, but a decent 
and becoming maintenance for the minis- 
ters of the Established Church. The last 
authority which I shall cite is the most 
recent—it is the authority of the hon. 
and learned Attorney-General for Ireland 
—Mr. Perrin. Speaking of livings, of 
which the incumbents reside in England, 
drawing the amount of their tithes from 
their parishes, in Ireland, and allotting 
only 75/. a-year to their curates, Mr. 
Perrin said, and in that assertion I fully 
agree with him, that this evil of non- 
residence must be redressed. Not one 
word haye I said—not one word will | 
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say—in vindication of that system. 

would correct it, not only for the future, 
but also for the present. I would insist 
on the right of Parliament to require from 
any clergyman who receives 700/. a-year, 
or indeed any sum, from a parish as its 
incumbent, no matter what were the con- 
ditions on which he received the living, the 
immediate personal superintendance of the 
parish, and the immediate personal dis- 
charge of his spiritual duties 


I 


| 
| 
| 
| 


{JuLy 21} 


I do not | 


contest the principle which the hon. and | 


learned Attorney-General for [reland thus 
laid down; on the contrary, | admit it most 
fully and unequivocally. But what said the 
hon. and learned Gentleman ?—* I am not 
one of those who would withdraw anything 
from the incomes of the working clergy 
on the contrary, 1 would seek to place | 
those members of that body in a situation | 
more becoming their sacred calling, by 
giving every actual incumbent not less 
than 2002. or 250/. per annum.” 

Now, have I not proved, not upon vague 
reasonings, not upon general assumptions, 
but as I have said that I would, out of the 
admissions of the noble Lord and his sup- 
porters, that the House ought to allot to 
ministers in benefices where there is a 


Church, or where there is a congrega- | 
tion of more than fifty Protestants of | 


the Established Church, at 
least, 2001. or 2501. a-year as 
minimum of stipend. We hear 
Scotch Church constantly spoken of. 
have no objection to adopt its prin- 
ciple in this respect, for I find 


the very 
the 


| has to occupy. 


the | 


a 


that | 


inequality in the value of benefices pre- | 


vails in Scotland. 
Church is poorer than that of England 
and Ireland, yet the principle of the 
inequality of parochial stipends is ad- 
mitted in it. I apprehend that the mi- 


nisters of the Church of Scotland residing ' 


in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and other populous 
towns, having greater expenses to meet 
than those ministers who reside in villages in 
more remote parts of the country, receive 


stipends, in many cases double and treble | 


Though the Scotch | 


those allotted to the ministers of rural | 


parishes. I believe that there are livings | 
in the Church of Scotland, which produce 
to their incumbents not less than 800/. or 
1,000/. a-year. In the case of the living 
of North Leith, papers have recently 
been laid on the Table of the House, 
which prove that the average receipts of 
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the minister for the last three years was 
6701. a-year. | understand, that in Edin- 
burgh there are eighteen clergymen, each 
with an income varying from 500/. to 
6001. a-year. In Greenock, the minister 
has above 800/. a-year. In the country 
parishes, be it remembered that glebe- 
houses are provided for the residence 
of the ministers of the Church of 
Scotland. In North Leith, the minister, 
in addition to his 6702. a-year, has 602. 
a-year allowed him in lieu of a house. In 
Scotland, these glebe-houses are kept in 
repair at the expense of the Church. | 
say that in Ireland you ought to adopt a 
corresponding principle. | further say, 
that if you take 200/. or 2502. a-year as 
the minimum of stipend to be paid to the 
ministers of country parishes with a popu- 
‘lation of fifty Protestant members of the 
Established Church, it is clear that you 
must, when you come to provide for a 
minister in a Jarge town, like Dublin, 
Cork, and Belfast, place him in a condi- 
tion above the privations, I might say the 
temptations, of poverty, if you expect him 
to exercise the legitimate influence of his 
station. You must fix his income on the 
principle which is adopted in the large 
towns of Scotland, and provide him with 
a maintenance becoming the station he 
If you adopt 200/. or 
2502. a-year as the minimum of stipend, 
and determine to give a liberal salary to 
the ministers of the Established Church 
whom you place in the parishes of po- 
pulous towns in Ireland, again [ say, 
would the conclusion come upon you with 
resistless force, that, in carrying your in« 
tentions into effect, you would not have a 
surplus to dispose of, but a deficiency to 
supply. 

I shall postpone the consideration of 
many points involved in this Bill—for I 
am not discussing its principle, but en- 
deavouring to show that the Bill ought to 
be divided. I think that there is so much 
doubt respecting the possession of a sur- 
plus to appropriate, that the House ought 
not to assert a principle which, if asserted, 
would naturally lead the people of Ireland 
to entertain extravagant expectations which 
must be disappointed. Can any proposi- 
tion be more clear than this—that the ex- 
istence of the surplus should be clearly 
ascertained before that surplus is appro- 
priated ? Can the truth of it be denied, 
by the most eager advocates for the right 
of alienation, in the event of a surplus? 
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To them my present argument is address- 
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ed. 


I want to convince them that, as- 


suming their principle to be a correct one, | 


there is no pretence for its practical appli- 
cation in this case. 
Lord gain his surplus ? 
the revenues of 860 parishes, which the 


noble Lord facetiously calls the feeders of 


his reserve. I have been hitherto assuming 
that the noble Lord has these 860 parishes 
to deal with. Their revenues constitute his 
reserve, But I will now show by what 
means, and at the expense of what in- 
justice, this miserable reserve is procured. 
In many parts of the West of Ireland, 
there are parishes which do not contain 
fifty Protestant members of the Establish- 
ed Church, but which are united together 
in one benefice. In many of these united 
parishes there are more than 100,—aye, 
than 200 or 300, members of the Es- 
tablished Church. The parish church is 
frequently in the centre of the Union, 


within a tolerably convenient distance of 


each of the parishes, which, by their con- 
joint contributions, provide a salary for 
their minister, often not exceeding 2001. 
or 300L a-year. The noble Lord finds 


that in some of the parishes belonging | 


to the Union, taken separately, there are 
not fifty members of the Established 
Church; and then proceeds on the priv- 
ciple that he can sequestrate the revenue 
of all the parishes composing the Union ; 
because, though there are 200, or perhaps 
300 members of the Established Church 
in the benefice, there are not fifty Pro- 
testants of the Established Church in each 
separate parish composing it. Now, I 
should rather have expected from the 
House a reprobation of the practice of 
forming parishes into Unions. I should 
rather have expected that our present ob- 
ject would be to sever unions, and to pro- 
vide each parish with an independent mi- 
nister, The noble Lord, however, de- 
clares, that he will sequester the revenues 
of ail these parishes, and render them one 
and all the feeders of his reserve. Now, 
[ will show by one or two instances the 
injustice of this system of sequestration. 
There is a union of three parishes, making 
the benefice of Collon, consisting of the 
parishes of Collon, Mosstown,and Dromyn. 
What, I ask, would be the practical effect 
of making the reserve fund feed on the 
Union of Collon? In that union there 


are 848 Protestants of the Established 
In the parish of Collon there 
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!are 760 Protestants; in the parish of 
| Mosstown, forty-eight; and in that of 
Dromyn, forty. Now, as this union con- 
sists of three parishes, and as two of 
those three parishes have fewer than 
fifty members of the Established Church, 
the noble Lord proposes to sequester 
the proceeds of the two parishes, and leave 
the minister of Collon to enjoy himself 
in luxurious ease, on the untouched re- 
| venues of Collon, which has 760 members 
‘of the Established Church, but though 
| Collon has 760 members of the Established 
Church, it so happens that Collon pro- 
duces no income at all. Collon, I repeat, 
has no income. Mosstown has at present 
an income from tithe composition to the 
‘amount of 248/. a-year, and Dromyn to 
‘the amount of 2042. a-year. The nominal 
‘amount of the present tithe composition 
is 4521, a-year. ‘The noble Lord’s blow 
of thirty per cent will reduce that amount 
‘to 3171. a-year, leaving the minister of 
Collon subject to the tax imposed by 
‘the Church Temporalities’ Bill, and with 
| spiritual duties to perform to 848 Pro- 
| testants resident within his union. Surely 
‘this would be deduction enough. ‘“ But 
no,” says the noble Lord, ‘* | want feeders 
for my reserve fund. 1 will therefore take 
the revenues of the productive parishes, 
and leave the incumbent of Collon, with 
heavy duties, but no income.” There are 
at least forty other instances of this kind. 
I will take another, in the south of Ireland, 
in the diocese of Ross. The union of 
Kilgarriffe consists of three parishes—the 
parish of Kilgarriffe, the parish of Dysart, 
and the parish of Island. The Church of 
the Union is in the parish of Kilgarriffe. 
There are two clergymen resident in the 
union. The average attendance at the 
church is five hundred persons. It ap- 
pears by the Report, that the congrega- 
tion is increasing. ‘The amount of the in- 
come of this union, which contains 1,123 
members of the Established Church, is by 
the tithe composition returns, 510/. a-year. 
When this is reduced by the noble Lord’s 
plan by 153/., the residue of 3571, is the 
gross amount of the receipts on which two 
ministers of the Established Church are to 
be maintained in this union. The various 
other deductions will reduce it to 3002. 
The noble Lord proposes to separate from 
the union the two parishes of Dysart and 
Island, because Dysart contains only eight, 
and Island not more than forty-eight 
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the income of Dysart is 36/. a-year, and 
that of Island is 260/. a-year. ‘The noble 
Lord, therefore, subtracts 2951. from the 
present income, and leaves the residue, 
subject to various deductions, as a fit 
maintenance for the Protestant pastor of 
Kilgarriffe. I will take another instance 
from a county town—Dundalk. The be- 
nefice of Dundalk is the union of the 
parishes of Dundalk and Castletown. The 
members of the Established Church re- 
siding in that town amount to 1,447, 
Castletown contains only fourteen mem- 
bers of the Established Church, but it 
contributes 200/. out of the 210. which 
forms the income of the reverend incum- 
bent of the benefice. There being only 
fourteen members of the Established 
Church now resident in Castletown, the 
noble Lord proposes to sequester the in- 
come of that parish, and to leave the 
minister of Dundalk, with a flock of more 
than 1,430 persons, and the proceeds of 
one single acre of glebe, which produces 
just 10/. a-year. Such is the manner in 
which the noble Lord realizes a surplus, 
Such is the manner in which he provides 
the * feeders ” of his reserve fund. 

I trust that I have now said enough to 
show that there are grounds for calling 
upon the House to pause before it pro- 
ceeds further,—to pause before it gives a 
pledge, which it must either redeem, to 
the inevitable injury of the Established 
Church in Ireland, or which, if unredeem- 
ed, would leave the House open to the im- 
putation of having excited hopes of which 
it had reason to doubt the fulfilment. The 
Bill professes to consult the true interests of 
the Established Church in Ireland. What 
are the true interests of that Church ? 
They do not consist in the allotment of 
5t. or 201. in this or that parish for the 
performance of spiritual duties on a parti- 
cular exigency. No, in those interests, 
properly understood, are involved con- 
siderations political, moral, and religious, 
as important a any ever submitted to the 
superintendence of a christian Legislature. 
I admit, on the one hand, that the true 
interests of the Established Church are 
not promoted by the defence of sinecures, 
by the retention of pluralities, by the ex- 
istence of gross inequalities in the revenues 
of its ministers. I admit that principle 
most fuily, and I am prepared to enter im- 
mediately into the consideration of the 
means by which the Established Church, 
without reference to political ends, with- 
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out regard to personal interests, looking 
only to the permanent support of the 
Church itself, and the great objects for 
which it was instituted, can be best main- 
tained. But neither on the other hand 
are the true interests of the Established 
Church consulted by relying on the ex- 
travagant zeal, or the superhuman virtues, 
of the ministers who discharge its func- 
tions. You cannot consult the true in- 
terests of the Established Church without 
alloting to its ministers, in cases where 
spiritual duties are to be performed, a 
decent and becoming maintenance. You 
exact from the minister of the Established 
Church great moral duties, you exact 
from him great intellectual acquirements, 
you exact from him an expensive course 
of education, you interdict him from all 
secular pursuits. You require from him 
the devotion of his whole time to his 
spiritual calling. You do not, indeed, 
compel him to resign the relations and the 
cares of domestic life. You want none of 
the influence which vows of celibacy con- 
fer. You tell him he may marry. You 
tell him that if he inculcates, by the prac- 
tical force of example, those great princi- 
ples which he is bound to enforce by his 
doctrines, he is not a worse member of 
society, he is not a less efficient member 
of the Church. You tell him to confirm 
the claim of his station to the respect of 
his parishioners by setting them an exam- 
ple in every relation of domestic life. If 
you require these qualifications from the 
minister of the Established Church; if 
you do not discourage him from forming 
connexions which entail unavoidable ex- 
penses ; if you tell him that marriage is 
honourable ; if you encourage him to con- 
tract it; to call in aid of his spiritual au- 
thority the example and influence of 
his domestic virtues—then, according to 
every principle of justice, according to 
every principle of common sense, it is 
neither right nor decent to subject him to 
the dependence, the anxieties, the priva- 
tions, the temptations, of poverty. It is 
not right for his sake, it is not right for 
yours, it is not right for the sake of the 
Established Church, it is aot right for the 
sake of the Roman Catholic population, 
over whom he is to exercise the influence, 
at least of character and conduct, to ex- 
hibit the minister of the Establishment in 
a degraded and humiliated condition. On 
the influence to be exercised by ministers 
of the Established Church over the Ro- 
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man Catholic population, on the import- 
ance of placing those ministers in a state 
of comfort and independence, I can appeal 
to high authority. ‘‘ Iwill ask,” said this 
high authority, “ whether another im- 
portant effect will not be produced by this 
measure?” The measure to which this 
high authority alluded was one which pro- 
posed to place in every parish of Ireland a 
minister of the Church of England in the 
possession of a competent stipend: “ | 
allude,” said he, ‘‘ to the effect which it 
will produce on the Catholic population of 
Ireland, connected as that population is 
with the respectability of the Protestant 
Church in that country. If any im- 
provement is to be effected in the con- 
dition of Ireland, it must be effected 
through the instrumentality of the Church, 
through the residence of a parochial clergy. 
I consider the permanent residence of a 
Protestant clergyman on his living to 
be most beneficial in its results. I speak 
not from any personal observation of my 
own, I speak on the authority of those 
who have long considered this question : 
and I can assure the House that the utility 
of having a Protestant minister perma- 
nently resident among his flock, even 
though he may not be the minister of re- 
ligion to the majority of his parish, will 
be beyond all calculation, The Pro- 
testant clergyman will be to his parish a 
minister of peace, for he will by his station 
and his coustant residence have constant 
opportunities of conciliating their good 
will, by sympathizing in their cares and 
distresses, and by doing them a variety of 
good oflices. If we strip the Protestant 
parochial clergy of all those causes of ir- 
ritation which exist as to the exaction of 
tithes; if we relieve the Establishment 
from the odium attached to it in conse- 
quence of the collection of vestry cess; if 
we are enabled to do this, and to place in 
every parish in Ireland men of independ- 
ence as parochial priests, we shall esta- 
blish a firm link of connexion between the 
Protestant clergy and the Catholic popu- 
lation, which will be found most advant- 
ageous to the Established Church, and 
which will lead to the welfare and hap- 
piness of the people of Ireland.” Those 
were the opinions, I trust and believe they 
continue to be the opinions, of a great 
landed proprietor in Ireland, who now 
holds a conspicuous situation in the Coun- 
cils of the Crown. They were the opi- 


nions of the Marquess of Lansdowne, who 
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thought that the interests of all classes of 
his Majesty’s subjects in Ireland, Pro- 
testant and Roman Catholic, would be 
promoted by spreading over the face of it 
a body of resident Protestant clergymen, 
and by securing to each and all of them a 
respectable stipend. I believe that those 
opinions are correct and just. I believe 
that if you consult the true interests of the 
Establishment, which even by this Bill 
and by its authors is admitted to have the 
first claims upon its Own revenues, you 
will, after correcting every abuse, and re- 
dressing every grievance, apply its reve- 
nues in that mode which is best suited to 
promote its efficiency. 

I regret that I have troubled the House 
at such length. I have tried to fulfil the 
promise which I gave the House at the 
commencement of my address. I have 
attempted to rely on the force of argu- 
ment and of evidence. I have not borne 
in mind that the last time on which this 
question was discussed, it was selected as 
the arena on which a great political con- 
test was to be decided. I have not brought 
to the present discussion any feelings of 
personal mortification or of disappointed 
ambition, connected with political defeat. 
I have not mixed up with it private inter- 
ests or party motives. [I have not at- 
tempted to gain strength by appeals to 
passion or to prejudice. I have not de- 
cried the religious creed of those who 
differ from me on the most important topics 
for human consideration. I have attempted 
to rest my case on the paramount and un- 
doubted claim which the Established 
Church has upon the justice of Parliament 
to protect her at least in the continued 
possession of her own property—so long 
as that property is not more than suffi- 
cient for her own legitimate wants. You 
may take one of three courses with regard 
to this question. You may assert the un- 
questioned right of the Established Church 
to her remaining property. You may pro- 
fess your readiness to correct every abuse 
in that Church, and to redress every 
grievance connected with the levy of tithe. 
Having done this, if you are satisfied that 
the revenues of the Church are not more 
than sufficient for the legitimate purposes 
of an Established Church, of a Church 
which you mean to maintain and defend 
as the Established Church—you have a 
perfect right—you, I mean, who contend 
most strenuously for the power of aliena- 
tion in case of a surplus—you have a pers 
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fect right to resist alienation in the present 
case with such evidence and such informa- 
tion before you. You have the right to 
declare, that, having made a great deduc- 
tion from the revenues of the Church by 
the Temporalities’ Bill—having thrown all 
the onus of supporting the Church on the 
funds of the Establishment—having re- 
lieved the Roman Catholic population 
from what they considered the obnoxious 
and odious payment of Church cess— 
having released the public revenue from 
every claim for building new churches— 
having liberated the occupying tenant 
from direct contribution to funds paid to 
aclergy from whom he derives no spiri- 
tual consolation—having given to the 
landlords a bonus of three-tenths, or 
rather of five-tenths, when every deduc- 
tion shall have been made—after doing 
all this—after making all these con- 
cessions—here you will take your stand 
and steadily insist on the application 
of the whole of what is left to the in- 
terests, the  well-considered interests, 
of the Established Church. This is one 
course. There is a second, pregnant in- 
deed, with fatal consequences, a most rash, 
mest unwise, most impolitic, but still an 
intelligible and consistent course. You 
may pronounce that the Roman Catholic 
religion ought to be established in Ireland. 
You may say—‘ We can struggle no 


longer against the force of events and of 


overpowering numbers; we will go the 
whole length which is demanded from us, 
and will establish the Roman Catholic 


religion on the ruins and at the expense of 


the Protestant Establishment in Ireland.” 
There is a third course—the course re- 
commended by the Government—which 
is intermediate between the two others. 
It neither maintains manfully the princi- 
ple of the Protestant Establishment, nor 
does it recognise openly the claims of the 
Roman Catholic Church to direct partici- 
pation in Ecclesiastical revenues. It pro- 
fesses, indeed, to maintain the Church as 
at present established ; but infuses a slow 
and certain poison, which will ensure its 
ultimate destruction. 1 say to his Majes- 
ty’s Ministers— If you mean to maintain 
the Protestant Church in Ireland, openly 
avow the principle, and consistently act 
on it—if you feel satisfied that its revenues 
are not more than sufficient to provide for 
the decent maintenance of the Ministers 
of the Church, announce the fact, and the 
public mind will be set at rest on the sub- 
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The course you are now taking 
towards the Church of Ireland is simulated 
protection, but real hostility. You are 
destroying the independence, the respect- 
ability, and the usefulness of the Protest- 
ant clergy, by making them mere stipen- 
diaries ot the Government, and by holding 
them out to the people as intercepting the 
rights of the poor, and the blessings of 
education and knowledge, by the selfish 
retention of funds which are the property, 
not of the Church, but of the community 
at large. You place them in a most invi- 
dious position, in the position most calcu- 
lated to involve them in personal odium, 
most calculated to paralyze every exertion 
on their part to diffuse the just influence 
of the Protestant religion. You exhibit 
them not in the light of ministers of an 
Established Church, receiving an inde- 
pendent maintenance from revenues to 
which they have an unquestionable right, 
but in that of usurpers and_ intruders, 
every shilling of whose stipend is an en- 
croachment upon the reserved fund. 

Against this course, not less fatal in its 
ultimate results to the permanence and 
stability of the Established Church than 
one of more direct and avowed hostility, 
I enter my decided protest, and I call, not 
only on those who agree with me in gene- 
ral principles, but on those who demanded 
information as to the condition of the 
Church, who required evidence as to the 
extent of its spiritual wants, the amount 
of its revenues, and the number of its 
members, to judge from that information, 
and to decide on that evidence. If they 
will do so, if they will eftace erroneous 
impressions founded on misstatement and 
exaggeration, if they will refuse to be 
bound by resolutions, entered into in the 
absence of that information and that evi- 
dence of which they are now possessed, | 
have not a doubt that, in pursuance of 
their own principles, in conformity with 
their own recorded declarations and ad- 
missions, they must accede to the justice 
of the motion with which I shall now 
conclude. The right hon. Bart. concluded 
by moving, ‘‘ That it be an instruction to 
the Committee to divide the Bill into two 
Bills.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer then 
moved, ‘“‘ That the Resolution entered into 
by the House on the 4th of April, be read 
by the Clerk of the House.” The Reso- 
lution was accordingly read as follows :-— 
“ That any surplus revenue of the present 
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Church Establishment in Ireland, not 
required for the spiritual care of its Mem- 
bers, be applied to the moral and religious 
education of all classes of the people, 
without distinction of religious persuasion, 
providing for the resumption of such sur- 
plus, or of any such part of it as may be 
required by an increase in the number of 
the members of the Established Church. 
Resolved, that it is the opinion of this 
House, that no measure upon the subject 
of tithes in Ireland can lead to a satisfac- 
tory and final adjustment which does not 
embody the principles contained in the fore- 
going resolution.” Therighthon.Gentleman 
then proceeded. If the right hon.Gentleman 
who had just sat down felt itnecessary to be- 
speak the indulgence of the House while 
declaring, no doubt with entire sincerity, 
his strong feeling of the importance of the 
subject, and the difficulty he experienced 
in approaching it, the House would readily 
conceive that the difficulty which he felt 
in defending the course proposed by the 
Ministers from the attack of the right hon. 
Baronet must be much greater. He as- 
sured the right hon. Gentleman and the 
House that in fervent and sincere attach- 
ment to the Protestant Church he yielded 
to no man, and that he was as ready to 
come forward asa defender of that Church 
against any supposed attack upon it as 
the mght hon. Baronet himself. But he 
differed from the right hon. Gentleman in 
the conviction he had expressed of the 
danger of the Lrish Church, arising out of 
the principle adopted by Ministers, and 
he wished to see whether the facts of the 
case did not justify him in differing wholly 
(as he undoubtedly did) from the “conclu- 
sion of the right hon. Baronet, and of 
adopting an opposite conclusion. Long 
as it had been his fortune to be a Member 
of the House, he never recollected a pro- 
position such as that of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, coupled with such opinions and 
arguments as he avowed. The right hon. 
Baronet made a speech which warranted 
Gentlemen in taking one of two courses— 
either to reject the principle of the Bill on 
the question of its second reading, or else, 
adopting a portion of the principle, to 
accompany the authors of the measure in 
Committee, for the purpose of modifying 
some of the details of a Bill unopposed on 
the second reading. Now, admitting the 
whole of the right hon. Baronet’s argu- 
ment in its full force, and assuming that 
the Bill was indeed calculated to do 
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the mischief which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman supposed, and open to all the 
objections he had so powerfully urged, all 
he could say was, that with the right hon. 
Gentleman’s opinions he would have died 
sooner than have acquiesced in the second 
reading of the Bill. He would never have 
sought for advantageous modes of creating 
a division; but if his sentiments were such 
as the right hon. Gentleman professed on 
the subject, he repeated he would have 
died in his place rather than have acqui- 
esced in the principle of the measure. He 
asked the House to allow him to exhibit 
some of the arguments which the right 
hon. Gentleman had condescended to use 
against the Bill, and which, if well found- 
ed, should lead the House at once to re- 
scind the Resolution read by the Clerk at 
the Table. He would take one as a sam- 
ple of the arguments adduced by the right 
hon. Gentleman, and one which had pro- 
duced the strongest impression; at least 
it would show how the right hon. Baronet 
had dealt with the case, and with what, he 
would not say suspicion, but caution, the 
right hon. Baronet’s arguments ought to be 
received, Was there any one of those argu- 
ments which made a greater impression, 
which was more loudly cheered, and which 
appeared more conclusive, than that which 
regarded the division of the union of parishes? 
The right hon. Gentleman quoted the cases 
of Dur -dalk, Collon, and Kilgarriffe, which, 

if the enactments of the Bill were carried 
into effect, would be deprived of all in- 
come, unquestionably contrary to the inten- 
tion of the framers of the Bill, and of the 
gentlemen who had supported the resolu- 
tion on which it was founded. The right 
hon. Gentleman said there were three 
parishes forming a union, one of which 
(Mosstown) contained forty-eight Pro- 
testants, another (Dromyn) forty, and 
the third (Collon) 760, and that Moss- 
town and Dromyn alone afforded any 
revenue to the incumbent, while Col- 
lon, which contained a large number 
of Protestants, supplied no part of his 
income. Now, said the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, neither Mosstown nor Dromyn 
containing fiftyProtestants, they fell within 
the suppression clause, which would con- 
sequently leave the minister to the parish 
of Collon, which contained 760 Protest- 
ants, and it would deprive him of all 
revenue. That statement was loudly 
cheered, and that result, said the right hon. 
Baronet, was equally opposed to justice 
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and the profession of the Ministers. Now, 
let him call the attention of the gentlemen 
who cheered that statement to the 70th 
Clause: didthat Clause render it impera- 
tive to break up unions? Notatall. It 
enacted, “‘ that if any parish or parishes in 


which it shall appear that the members of 


the Established Church do not exceed 
fifty shall be united to any other parish or 
parishes, it shall and may be lawful for 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners on the 
next avoidance of such union, to disunite 
and separate such parish or parishes from 
the other parish or parishes to which the 
same shall be then united, in what- 
soever manner such union may have been 
effected.” Who were the persons to effect 
the arrangement? ‘The Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. And did the right hon. 
Baronet inform the House that the Bill 
left itin their power in such cases as the 
one he had quoted, to make what arrange- 
ments they thought fit? [Sir R. Peel: 
Look at the 71st and 58th Clauses.}] He 
would look at those clauses, he would con- 
ceal nothing. He was dealing with the 
71st and 58th, as well as the 70th Clause. 
It was perfectly true, that if the Union 
should be maintained under the 
Clause, the income of the next incumbent 
was to be subject to such reduction as the 
Lord-lieutenant should direct, and that 
by the 58th clause it was provided, that 
on the next vacancy of the benefice of any 
parish, in which there was not more than 
50 Protestants, such benefice might be 
sequestered. 

Sir R. Peel: Are not the two parishes 
in question included in the 860 to be 
sequestered ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer : That 
was quite another agument. The right hon. 
Gentleman’s first statement was founded 
on the assumed destitution of the rector 
of Collon, left in possession of a large 
Protestant congregation and a merely no- 
minal benefice. Now, no one contem- 
plated the result to which the right hon. 
Gentleman pointed. No one could sup- 
pose a reserve fund where there was no 
surplus revenue; neither could any one 
suppose that a reserved fund was to be 
created from the union of Collon, without 
allowing the rector of Collon in the first 
place a sufficient income for his decent 
support. It was perfectly true by the 
71st Clause their might be a revision of the 
determination of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
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missioners by the Lord-lieutenant in 
council, but the right hon. Gentleman, 
who complained of another Clause because 
it did not contain such a power, could 
scarcely object to an appeal to the Lord- 
Lieutenant. The 58th Clause provided 
that in any parish in which there were not 
more than fifty members of the Established 
Church, the church might be sequestered. 
[Sir R. Peel: The words are—* shall be 
deemed to be sequestered.” |—Very well. 
‘¢ Shall be sequestered.” Yet, he under- 
took to say, that the difficulties which the 
right hon. Gentleman adverted to were 
fully met by provisions cautiously inserted 
in the Bill for the purpose. If, however, 
those provisions were inefficient—if they 
did not fulfil the intentions of their framers, 
'was that an argument for the right hon. 
| Gentleman’s motion ?—or was it not rather 
| a reason for going into Committee to mo- 
| dify the provisions? The right hon. Gen- 
| tleman had referred to the Clauses relative 
| to a revision and opening of tithe compo- 
 edaione and he was not surprised to find 
| that part of the Bill excite the right hon. 
| Baronet’s attention, for it must be con- 
ceded to the right hon. Gentleman that it 
certainly behoved Parliament to take care 
how itvaried contracts between individuals: 
| but the right hon. Baronet agreed with him 
in thinking that there existed cases in 
which it was just and necessary to make a 
_Tevision of compositions. This, however, 
/was a point not to be determined by di- 
viding the Bill into two parts,—a propo- 
sition, by the way, which seemed to be 
brought forward rather in relation to di- 
viding the House than to anything else, 
t might be imagined, from the statement 
of the right hon. Gentleman, that a general 
power of re-opening the compositions was 
given without any safeguards, for the right 
hon. Baronet had not stated any of the 
conditions on which such compositions 
could be re-opened. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet had avoided alluding to anything 
which could interfere with the sweep of 
his argument or diminish the impression 
he wished to make on the House. He 
avoided telling the House that the Govern- 
ment had limited actions under this Bill, 
to the shortest possible time. He avoided 
mentioning that no appeal was allowed 
after the expiration of six weeks. He 
avoided mentioning that the strictest 
rules were prescribed ‘to all Barristers to 
be employed under the Bill, beyond which 
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they could not possibly travel ; nay, he 
even avoided stating, that in all cases 
where the difference was no more than 
one-fifth, the decision must always be in 
favour of the Church. He did not state 
that no appeal could be entertained un- 
less a majority —not a numerical majority 
—but a majority of the property of the 
parish concurred in the appeal. The right 
hon. Baronet had, therefore, alarmed the 
House by arguing against a case which 
could have no existence. The right hon. 
Baronet had stated frankly, and he (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) thanked 
him for the admission, that there ought to 
be some power of appeal. He would state 
a case that occurred in the north of Ire- 
land, which forcibly showed that necessity. 
It had been agreed among parties that a 
certain sum, say 5002. should be paid to 
the clergyman in lieu of tithes; and on 
the supposition that the parish contained 
a certain number of acres this sum was 
allotted atso much per acre. It was found 
however upon measuring the parish that it 
contained a considerably greater number 
of acres than had been supposed, and the 
consequence was, that the amount of tithe 
paid to the clergyman, each person paying 
at the rate settled, was considerably greater 
than had been agreed upon. Now that 
was a case in which the power of appeal 
and of opening up the compositions was 
necessary. But how could this or any 
other objection raised by the right hon, 
Baronet to this Bill be removed by the 
instruction which he had moved to the 
Committee. How could his object be 
answered by making two bills instead of 
one. The right hon. Baronet said, that he 
wished to remove the difficulties which 
stood in the way of the progress of this 
Bill, but he believed that the greatest dif- 
ficulty which the right hon. Baronet found, 
was the resolution which had been come 
to by the House. ‘The right hon. Baronet 
impugned the resolution come to by the 
House, because he did not know the result 
of the inquiries by the Commissioners. 
He rejoiced, therefore, to find that the 
right hon. Baronet had become a convert 
to their Commission, The denunciations 
with which that Commission was assailed 
by the right hon. Baronet and his friends 
on its being first issued, were scarcely less 
eloquent, and certainly not less alarming, 
than those with which he now assailed the 
present measure ; and he sincerely prayed 
that they might prove equally untrue, 
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They were told that the numbering of the 
people by the Commission would cause 
the overthrow of the Church, and that the 
Government would be held responsible for 
its effects. They were told that it would 
lead to murder and to bloodshed. Was 
it then true that the Commission had led 
to murder and bloodshed. No such thing, 
and the right hon. Baronet had actually 
referred to it as an authority for the 
Church, and had proved it as being res 
prima salutis, though it was issued, 
not by the Tory Church, but by the Whigs. 
The right hon. Baronet, he must say, 
was evidently intent upon the commission 
of murder, but it was the murder of this 
Bill, He would ask the House what was 
the meaning of the resolution to which the 
Ifouse had come, and what was the mean- 
ing of the motion which had been brought 
forward by the right hon. Baronet that 
night? The right hon. Baronet had 
spoken of the process of exhaustion. He 
had spoken of the 30 per cent. as peculiar 
to this Bill; but in his (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s) opinion, the right hon. 
Baronet had himself made a pretty good 
beginning in the process of exhaustion ; 
and to the degree which the present Go- 
vernment had gone further than the right 
hon. Baronet’s Government had gone, he 
held them responsible, but no further. He 
was sure that the clergy of Ireland would 
be better off under the present Bill than 
under that introduced by the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman opposite. Would 
a clergyman not prefer having the amount 
of his income secured to him as it was 
secured by this Bill, the Government 
undertaking the responsibility of its pay- 
ment, to any mode which could be devised 
by which the responsibility of payment 
should be thrown either upon the landlord 
or tenant? He had no doubt but the 
payment secured by the present Bill, would 
be considered in the market the better 
article, and would fetch the better price. 
The right hon, Gentleman said, Ministers 
were wrong in providing for anything out 
of the Perpetuity Fund, which would be 
entirely exhausted. But the right hon. 
Baronet himself had proposed, that there 
should be a redemption of tithe, and 
knowing that he could not procure the 
clergy their former amount of their income, 
he had proposed an augmentation out of 
this fund, as his Majesty’s Ministers now 
proposed. But he must inform the House, 
that he had made a calculation, and that 
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he found that in every case a larger charge 
was to be provided for by the proposition 
of the right hon. Baronet, than by the 
proposition of the Ministers. Then, with 
regard to the Church Temporalities’ Bill, 
he was not willing, at that time, to enter 
upon the discussion of it; but he would | 
say, that he still adhered to its justice and | 
expediency. He would recommend its 
defence, if defence were necessary, to the 
care of his noble Friend, the Member for 
North Lancashire (Lord Stanley). He 
must, however, remind the House that 
Bill was called the Church Robberies’ Bill ; 
and it was prophesied that it would cause 
the annihilation of the Protestant Church, 
for they were told that the moment a dio- 
cese came under the operation of that 
Bill, there would be no peace for the 
Bishops. That clamour had now been 
discontinued; but he would say, that 
whatever objections might be found with 
that Bill, there was nothing in it which 
was not previously to be found in the 
statute law of the country. As to the 
Bill then under consideration, it promoted 
the payment of the stipends to the clergy, 
and it provided for those clergymen who 
were not otherwise provided for. And 
here he would beg to remark, that the right 
hon. Baronet had omitted in the course 
of his speech, to mention several other con- 
siderations which were necessary to be re- 
membered in the discussion of this Bill. 
Were there no such things as arrears due 
by the clergy? Wasthere no such matter 
as the million sterling which had been 
advanced by the people of England through 
their Representatives ! Were these matters 
so worthless, that the right hon. Baronet 
on taking objections to every clause, and 
taking objections to every principle involved 
in it, thought them totally unworthy of 
notice. Were they unworthy of notice 
among all the strong arguments which he 
had made use of in order to reach so 
weak a conclusion? The right hon. 
Baronet excluded all those considerations, 
and any person hearing the right hon. 
Baronet’s speech, would be inclined to 
think, that the clergy had nothing further 
to do with this Bill, than in as far as it 
affected the payment of their tithes. But 
the Bill made an adequate provision for 
the Protestant Church, though in con- 
formity with the terms of the Resolution 
proposed at the commencement of the 
Session, and which they were not disposed 
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House would adhere to—it also provided’ 
that if there appeared to be any surplus, 
that should be devoted to the moral and 
religious education of the great body of 
the people. ‘That Resolution had received 
the repeated sanction of the House, and 
what had passed since to induce the House 
to alter its opinion on the subject? Was 
that Resolution agreed to without dis- 
cussion? Had it been adopted without 
weighing well the consequences of the 
course they had resolved to pursue? Had 
it been carelessly opposed by the right 
hon. Gentleman, or by the great party of 
which he was at once the leader and 
ornament. If ever there was a question 
weighed in all its consequences — con- 
sidered in all its bearings-——or narrowly 
scrutinized in regard to the facts on which 
it rested, it was that Resolution intro- 
duced by his noble Friend in a Committee 
of the whole [louse, adopted by that 
Committee — reported to the House — 
argued and agreed to by the majority of 
Members, and which afterwards received 
in another form the sanction of the House. 
The Resolution connected the surrender 
of the million sterling, with providing a 
fund for the education of the people; and 
he trusted that the House would hold 
that connexion to be indissoluble. He 
hoped that what he had said, would be 
sufficient on this part of the argument. 
He would now put it to the House, whe- 
ther another argument adduced by the 
right hon. Gentleman, was quite relevant 
to the question before the House. The 
right hon. Gentleman had appealed to the 
Report of the Commissioners, not only in 
defence of the Protestant Establishment, 
but also in defence of his own arguments. 
He was well aware that the Commissioners’ 
Report contained no attack on the Estab- 
lished Church ; but he was not so certain 
that it would be found to support the 
arguments of the right hon, Gentleman. 
The right hon, Gentleman had alluded to 
a number of statements that had been 
made on former occasions with respect to 
the number of Protestants in Ireland. He 
had referred to the calculations made by 
Dr. Doyle and other authorities on the 
subject, who had asserted that there was 
not more than 240 or 250,000 Protestants 
in Ireland, and to the hon. Member for 
Middlesex who had stated the number to 
be about 500,000. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had made reference to these asser- 
tions, in order to show that the number 
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of Protestants had been greatly under- 
rated, as it appeared from the Report of 
the Commissioners, that there were 
850,000 members of the Establishment. 
Dr. Doyle had certainly underrated the 
number of Protestants in Ireland, when 
he said that there were not more than 
250,000; but, on the other hand, Mr. 
Leslie Foster repeatedly asserted, that the 
Protestants were one-fourth of the whole 
population. The opinion, however, of 
Dr. Doyle or Mr. Leslie Foster, or any 
other controversialist, had nothing to do 
with the question or affected the facts of 
the case. Now, what were the facts of 
the case. It appeared, from the terms of 
the Report, that there were 852,000 
members of the Established Church in 
Ireland, and 660,000 Presbyterians and 
Dissenters, making together about 
1,500,000. He rejoiced, that the Report 
had corrected the errors of Dr. Doyle ; 
but he must say, in the presence of many 
Jatholic gentlemen, whose opinions he 
had not the slightest wish to wound, that 
he wished Mr. Leslie Foster had been 
correct, with respect to the number of 
Protestants. They must, however, take 
the correct view of the case; and it was 
important to consider, how were these 
Protestants distributed over Ireland. The 
tight hon. Gentleman had excluded this 
important consideration from his argument, 
but had spoken as if the 850,000 members 
of the Church were equally distributed 
over the country, and as if the wants of 
the several parishes throughout the coun- 
try were commensurate one with the 
other. If that were the case there might 
be less necessity to meddle with theEstab- 
lishment; but of these 850,000 Protest- 
ants 517,000 belonged to the province of 
Armagh. The right hon. Gentleman never 
adverted to this, but spoke as if they were 
distributed over the whole face of the 
country, and argued as if the circum- 
stances were the same in each case. The 
fact was, that the very large proportion of 
the Protestants resided in two of the 
ecclesiastical provinces—namely, Armagh 
and Dublin. It appeared that the num- 
ber of the members of the Church in the 
province of Armagh was 517,000, and of 
Presbyterians 638,000. The number of 


members of the Church in the province of 
Dublin was 177,000, and of Presbyterians 
2,517—making 694,000 members of the 
Established Church, and 640,517 Pres- 
byterians. The whole number of Protest- 
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ants, therefore, was 1,334,517. 
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In the 
whole of Ireland there were 852,000 
members of the Establishment, and 642,000 
Presbyterians; making together 1,494,000. 
By deducting the number of Protestants 
in the provinces of Armagh and Dublin, 
there would remain 150,473 for the total 
number of Protestants in the provinces of 
Armagh and Tuam. The number of Ca- 
tholics in these provinces were—Cashel, 
2,220,000 ; Tuam, 1,188,000; together, 
3,408,000. This was another element the 
right hon. Gentleman should have taken 
into his calculation, Heshould have men- 
tioned to the House in regard to the 
different circumstances of these provinces, 
and in consideration of them the right hon. 
Gentleman must be prepared to agree to 
make a new appropriation of Church reve- 
nues in the ecclesiastical provinces of 
Cashel and Tuam, or he must come to 
the determination to take the excess of 
revenue which he found in those pro- 
vinces, and expend the whole of it in the 
other two provinces. The latter was not 
the way to give peace and happiness to 
Ireland, nor would the right hon. Baronet 
conciliate the population of that country 
by drawing revenue from one part of it to 
be spent in another, for the support of an 
Establishment from which the vast major- 
ity of the people dissented. If such a 
principle were established, let the House 
consider to what result it might lead. 
The Church in England and Ireland is an 
Established Church ; and supposing the 
population of Ireland should become en- 
tirely Roman Catholic, then those who 
now advocate the transferring of ecclesi- 
astical revenue from one part of the coun- 
try to another, will be obliged, in con- 
sistency, to go the length of asserting, 
as the Churches of England and Ireland 
were united, that they are at liberty to 
withdraw the whole of the revenues of the 
Church from Ireland for the purpose of 
expending them in England. He con- 
tended, that if the principle he was com- 
bating was maintained, this result would 
be a logical deduction. He put this point 
to show, that the course the Government 
had pursued was not so improper as the 
right hon. Gentleman wished to make it 
appear; and to prove that it was material 
to take into consideration the manner in 
which the members of the different per- 
suasions are distributed in Ireland. The 
proportion of the members of the Esta- 
blished Church to the whole mass of the 
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population in Treland was 10-7-10ths per 
cent. In the province of Armagh, the 
members of the Church were 16) per cent.; 
of the population in Dublin, 14-9-10ths 
per cent.; in Cashel per cent.; and in 
Tuam 3°6-10ths per cent. The Roman 
Catholics in Armagh were 624 per cent. ; 
in Dublin 85 per cent.; in Cashel 95 per 
cent.; and in ‘Tuam 96 per cent. of the 
whole population. In the diocese of Con- 
nor they formed 26} per cent. of the 
population, and in Kilfenora not less than 
99} percent. If the principle, however, 
contended for by Gentlemen opposite was 
to be admitted, they must afford the same 
measure of Church instruction in Tuam, 
where the members of the Establishment 
only formed 4 per cent. of the population, 
as in Armagh, where they amounted to 
more than 16 per cent. Whether this was 
consistent with the principle of common 
sense he would not detain the House to 
inquire ; but certainly it ought not to be 
left out of consideration. The right hon. 


Baronet had not referred to those parts of 


the documentary evidence which were 
illustrative of his argument, and he would 
follow the right hon. Gentleman’s ex- 
ample, and in doing so he would refer to 
one diocese. Those who had heard the 
right hon. Baronet, if they knew nothing 
else of the measure, might reasonably 
believe that the supporters of the Bill 
were anxious to suppress the whole Estab- 
lishment ; for the right hon. Baronet did 
not show how much the circumstances of 
one part of the country differed from those 
of another. The diocese to which he in- 
tended to refer was a small one, and now 
annexed to the Archbishopric of Dublin, 
and afforded a model of the state of the 
Churchin this part of Ireland. The diocese 
of Emly contained a population of 98,000; 
the numbers of the members of the Estab- 
lished Church were 1,246, orl} per cent. of 
the whole population. They have fifteea 
places of worship, and thirty-one clergy- 
men. ‘There are forty-two parishes in the 
diocese, and seventeen benefices. In one 
benefice there is one member of the Estab- 
lishment; in three there are less than 
twenty. In only four do they exceed 100, 
and in only one do they exceed 200. The 
average amount of tithe-compositions for 
each parish in this diocese exceeded 2! 01. 
The total amount for these 1,246 Protest- 
ants exceeded 7,000/. Not satisfied with 
this state of the Church in the diocese, 
Parliamentary bounties had been granted 
VOL, XXIX. {fh! 
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to it, and the Board of First Fruits, in the 
course of a few years, had expended in 
this diocese, containing 1,240 Protestants, 
with an ecclesiastical revenue of upwards 
of 7,0001. per annum, a sum of not less 
than 5,6701. on churches and glebe- 
houses, and had advanced as a loan a 
further sum of 4,370/. He would ask, 
whether these facts ought not to be con- 
sidered by the House. But he would go 
a little further, and take the case of forty- 
one benefices in which there was not a 
single Protestant, either man, woman, or 
child, and yet, unless those benefices 
should come under the operation of the 
Clause in the Church Temporalitics’ Act, 
provision would be made for religious 
instruction In them on the same seale as 
if the whole of the inhabitants were Pro- 
testants, and lived in the most Protestant 
part of England. That, surely, was nota 
state of things which any man who wished 
well to the Protestant Church could de- 
sive to see continued. ‘There were, more- 
over, ninety-nine benefices, containing 
from one to twenty members of the Estab- 
lishment; one hundred and twenty-four 
containing from twenty to fifty ; and one 
hundred and sixty containing from fifty 
to one hundred members of ‘the Church. 
Thus, it appeared that there were one- 
hundred and twenty-four benefices, each 
containing less than fifty members of the 
Establishment, or four hundred and twenty- 
four containing less than one hundred 
members of the Church. The Government, 
however, did not propose to abandon these 
parishes, but they were anxious to make 


provision for the religious instruction of 


the Protestants in them. The right hon. 
Baronet had dwelt at great length on the 
hardship of giving 52. to a clergyman of a 
parish for attending to the spiritual wants 
of an adjoining parish, in which there 
were but few Protestants. Were they then 
to adhere to the principle, that where 
there were no Protestants in parishes Pro- 
testant clergymen should still be paid as 
if there were I: irge congregations ? When 
Ministers proposed to provide the 5/. per 
annum under the circumstances stated in 
the Bill, his right hon. Friend said, that it 
was an insult to the Irish elergy. He 
trusted that Gentlemen would not take the 
assertion of the right hon. Gentleman for 
granted, but would allow him to read anex- 
tract from the Report of the Commissioners 
appointed under the Bill of his noble 
Friend opposite. ‘These Commissioners 
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were two Archbishops, two clergymen of 
the Establishment, and one layman ; and 
almost contemporaneously with the decla- 
ration of the right hon. Gentleman there 
was received a Report from those five 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners with reference 
to five benefices. ‘The Report was in the fol- 
lowing words :—and he begged the atten- 
tion of the House to it— With respect to 
the particulars of information obtained with 
reference to these five benefices, all of 
which were collative, it appeared that the 
Churches in all of them were in ruins— 
that there was no glebe-house in any, and 
that the only glebe-lands in them were ten 
acres in Carne, and four in Ardskeagh ; 
that there were no Protestants permanently 
residing in Carne or in Ardskeagh, while 
in Croghan there were only nine, and in 
Liscleary and Seskenan about thirty in 
each ; and that the gross income of the 
five benefices amounted to the total sum of 
about 4052. 13s. 6d. perannum. In no case 
did it appear that the spiritual wants of 
any of these benefices at present required 
that a distinct curate, or officiating minis- 
ter should be specially licensed for the 
performance of the ecclesiastical duties in 
one parish alone, and consequently the 
cure of souls, and all and every the occa- 
sional duties within the benefices so re- 
maining unfilled, have been committed to 
the incumbents, or officiating ministers, of 
adjoining parishes, who have been nomi- 
nated and appointed by the respective 
diocesans at stipends varying from 47. to 
251. yearly.”--The Report was signed by 
Richard Dublin, R. Cashel, F. Sadleir, 
J.C. Erik, and W. C. Quin, The pro- 
vision it was proposed to make under this 
3ill was framed to avoid difficulties which 
might otherwise arise, if the course to be 
adopted by the Commissioners under the 
Bill was left to their discretion; and in 
making those provisions the Ministry had 
adopted the recommendation of the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners he had quoted. 
If they had not, however, had the author- 
ity of this Report how much would they 
have been taunted respecting this allow- 
ance of 51. per annum to a clergyman for 
attending to the spiritual wants of an ad- 
joining parish to his own, in which there 
were but few Protestants. Those, how- 
ever, who had formerly sneered at the five- 
pound parson-battery must now resort to 
some other jibes, and adopt other ar- 
guments, somewhat better founded in fact 
than such poor jibes. It had been said that 
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a great book was a great evil; but he 
hoped he might be permitted to read a 
few more extracts from the great book fur- 
nished by the Commissioners for Public 
Instruction in Ireland. He would take 
the case of ten benefices in Ireland, and 
show the circumstances in which they 
were placed. In the first, there were four 
members of the Establishment, and the 
amount of tithes paid was 440/. per annum; 
in the second, there were three Protestants, 
and the tithes were 335/.; in the third, 
fourteen Protestants, and GOO tithes; in 
the fourth, seventeen Protestants, and 
5591, tithes; in the fifth, twenty Protest- 
ants, and 5064. tithes; in the sixth, nine- 
teen Protestants, and 809/. tithes; in the 
seventh, twenty Protestants, and 784/. 
tithes ; in the eighth, twenty-three Protest- 
ants, and 612/, tithes; in the ninth, 
twelve Protestants, and 484/. tithes; and 
in the tenth, there were eight members of 
the Church, and the tithes were 500/, 
a-year. Thus, in the whole of these ten 
parishes, there were one hundred and 
forty-four members of the Establishment, 
and the annual income of the incumbents 
of them amount to 5,629/. Again, he 
found the following results taken from 
fifty benefices selected from fifteen dioceses 
in the four provinces, The number of the 
members of the Church was five hundred 
and twenty-five ; the number of benefices 
fifty ; the number of resident clergy eleven ; 
non-resident clergy thirty-nine ; in forty- 
two benefices there were churches, and in 
eight there were no churches. The amount 
of tithes collected in these parishes was 
13,3002. per annum. These were some of 
the facts which were not capable of con- 
tradiction, and which would induce the 
Hlouse to adhere to the resolution which 
had before been adopted, even for the sake 
of the Protestants themselves. The argu- 
ment which he derived from the facts he 
had stated was, that the continuance of 
the present state of things tended to dis- 
tract and ultimately to destroy the coun- 
try. The right hon. Gentleman came 
down now and said that he wished to get 
rid of pluralities, to put a stop to non- 
residence, and that he was against the con- 
tinuance of any abuses in connexion with 
the Church. But how did he show this ? 
The right hon, Gentleman seemed now to 
discover for the first time that these things 
existed. They certainly did exist, but 
not in that aggravated shape in which 
they were formerly to be met with. He 
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admitted that the disorders of the Church 
did not exist in the same aggravated shape 
now as they did in former times; but how 
long was it since the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and those who sat with him, had 
discovered the existence of those grievous 
incongruities ? How many months was it 
since this new light had broken on the right 
hon. Gentleman ? He had no doubt but that 
the right hon. Gentleman spoke from a con- 
viction of the truth of what he was saying. 
There was, however, much pleasure in the 
novelty of hearing such things from the 
right hon. Gentleman and his friends. 
The right hon. Baronet had said that the 
resolution which had led to the introduc- 
tion of the present Bill was brought for- 
ward for party purposes; but if they were 
to be taunted there with maintaining the 
principle of that Resolution for party pur- 
poses, he had a right to ask which of the 
two parties in that house were the best 
entitled to appeal to the country on the sub- 
ject. If there were any men more respon- 
sible than others for the confusion in which 
the affairs of the Irish Church were at 
present involved, it was the two right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. What had been their 
conduct when questions had been brought 
forward which deeply touched on this 
subject and affected the peace of Ireland ? 
If there was one question which distracted 
the country more than another, it was the 
continuation of a vestry cess, which was 
justly considered a most unfair tax on the 
people of Ireland. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman knew full well that that tax was 
regarded by the people of Ireland as much 
more vexatious than tithes. It was re- 
garded by them as most oppressive and 
unjust, to be compelled to take money 
from their pockets to contribute directly 
towards the maintenance of a religion 
in which they felt no interest, and which 
was repugnant to their feelings. ‘The con- 
tinuance of this obnoxious tax occasioned 
the parish vestry to be made the constant 
source of violent party and political dis- 
cussion ; and some of the most powerful 
political battles contested by the hou. and 
learned Member for Dublin had been the 
vestry-meetings in the city he now repre- 
sented. These were the arenas where 
Protestants and Catholics met in hostile 
array, and where the most bitter and hos- 
tile feelings were excited. Attempts had 
repeatedly been made to put an end to 
this state of things; but they had con- 
stantly been told that to abolish the vestry 
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cess would be nothing less than the de- 
struction of the Irish Church. Those 
connected with him had come forward, 
year after year, demanding that the system 
should be got rid of, and that the charge 
for vestry cess should be defrayed from 
some other source. They had demanded 
that the amount should be paid out 
of the first fruits; but who, he would ask, 
had opposed this? He repeated empha- 
tically, who had opposed this proposition ¢ 
|Mr. Jackson: “ Lord Plunkett ;”| There 
was a Irench proverb which said, that the 
absent were always in the wrong; he 
could only say that his anxious wish was 
that his noble Friend who had just been 
alluded to had been present, to afiord a 
vindication of his conduct, which he (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) knew he 
could give. But who was the Irish Seere- 
tary at the time? Who then were in 
office, and held the helm of power ? Was 
it not those very gentlemen who had, after 
alapse of years, consented, when they 
could no longer prevent it, to afford a 
reluctant relief to the complaining people 
of [reland? They had assented when 
they could no longer withhold it, and at a 
time, too, when the mischief had been 
done, when the whole population had been 
irritated and rendered hostile, by multi- 
plied vexations, to the Church of Ireland. 
He had no hesitation in saying that 
those measures of reluctant reform which 
had been extorted from right hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite came so late as to be 
almost as great evils as the abuses they 
were meant to remedy. Were not many 
attempts made to improve the state of the 
Irish Church since the Union, and how 
until recently had such attempts been 
met? ‘The present Government were 
charged with asking too much, and with 
going too far, butif they delayed to grant 
what was now demanded, they would soon 
find that too little. Attempts had been 
successively made since the Union to pro- 
duce some ameliorations, but they were 
always unsuccessful. All applications 
relative to a commutation of tithes were 
opposed year after year. His right hon. 
Friend, the Paymaster of the Forces (Si 
H. Parnell) had brought forward a motion 
for several years to take the tithes off 
potatoes; but his application had been 
constantly refused. His right hon. Friend 
had then exerted himself to promote a 
commutation of tithes, and after several 
years’ exertion, and it appeared obvious 
Ze 
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that some change must take place in the 
system, the right hon. Member for the 
University of Cambridge came forward 
with his Bill for this object, inadequate as 
it was. Further measures had become 
necessary, but they had constantly been 
delayed until they lost half their value and 
eflicacy. He had no doubt, after the 
sanction the House had given to the 
Resolution proposed by his noble Friend, 
that they would go into Committee on 
this Bill. 
the hon. and right hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, that for the purpose of calming the 
troubled waters of agitation, and giving 
support to the Established Church in Ire- 
land, there was nothing like Parliamentary 
votes, and he held in his hand an account 
of monies granted to the Trish Church 
since 1801 to 1823. If they referred to 
those votes, they would find that, from 
1801 to 1807, 4,615/. a year was voted ; 

in 1808 and 1809, 9,230/. a year ; from 
1810to 1815, not less than 55,384L.a year; 
from 1817 to 1821, 27,6920. a year; and in 
the years 1822 and 1823, 9,230/. a year. 
In thirty years 595,3771. had been’ ex- 
pended on the Irish Church since the 
year 1800, independent of its income, and 
taking into account the money that had 
been advanced in addition, not less than 
920,900/. had been granted for this pur- 
pose. The people of England could 
scarcely be expected to consent to the 
non-payment of the money advanced to 
the Trish Clergy, unless they saw that the 
question was likely to be settled in a satis- 
factory manner. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had dwelt at very great length in 
one part of his speech on figures and cal- 
culations, with a view to show that there 
would be no surplus revenue at all. The 
right hon. Baronet had endeavoured to 
prove this by stating that if 2002. a year 
was given to each clergyman, and this 
was multiplied by the number of parishes 
in the country, such a sum would be re- 
quired that no surplus could by possibility 
accrue. Now there was this difference be- 
tween him and the right hon.Gentleman— 
he was not disposed to give a clergyman 
2002. a year when there was no flock. He 
was not disposed to establish clergymen 
with an income of 200/. a year, when he 
had been told by the Commissioners to 
whom he had alluded, and two of whom 
were Protestant archbishops, that there 
were thirty Protestant clergymen who had 
been satisfied with getting 251, a year for 
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attending to the spiritual wants of Pro- 
testants in adjoining parishes to their 
own. They had the authority of the Com- 
missioners for making a moderate allow- 
ance to the clergymen of the adjoining pa- 
rishes, to do the duty in those parishes where 
there were few Protestants, and thus they 
would be enabled to dispense with a resi- 
dent clergyman in such parishes. The right 
hon. Gentleman, therefore, in assigning 
an income of 200d, per annum to clergy- 
men of every parish, did not adopt a 
course consistent with the principles of 
the Bill. But suppose that the right hon. 
Gentleman was correct in his statements, 
what reason had he given to induce the 
House to divide the Bill into two parts ? 
When the Bill went into Committee, it 
would be open to him to object to the 
particular Clauses of which he disapproved. 
But the object of the right hon. Baronet’s 
proposition was obvious. Notwithstand- 
ing that, the House had decided, after 
long debates, that the question of ap- 
propriation was connected with the 
concession of the million embodied in 
the Bill. The right hon. Baronet now 
called on the House to sever the two 
propositions, either for no purpose at all, 
or for the purpose of passing that portion 
of the Bill relating to the concession of 
the million and the settlement of the Tithe 
Question, and of throwing out the other 
portion of the measure relating to appro- 
priation. If the right hon. Gentleman 
wished the House to retrace its steps, 
would it not have been much more decent 
if the right hon. Gentleman had come 
down and at once asked them to rescind 
the resolution they had sanctioned in so 
many forms? This, however, he had not 
done, but merely came forward with a 
proposition to divide the Bill into two 
parts, that the one part might be disposed 
of without touching on the other. There 
was one more extract to which he would 
take the liberty of calling the attention of 
the House. The passage itself was so 
important that it might well warrant bim 
in so doing, without reference to the high 
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authority from which it was derived. He 
referred to Knox’s Remains, and the ex- 
tract was taken from vol. 1. p. 48. The 


date was June, 1816. This writer said— 
‘‘ How are the two churches one, except in 
thearbitrarious, unpractical position of the 
articles of Union? In political matters, 
union between the countries being sub- 
stantiated by effective arrangements; in 
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the Ecclesiastical instance it consists solely 
in a gratuitous assertion, to which every 
circumstance in both Churches gives self- 
evident contradiction. ‘To lay stress upon 
this asserted unity, therefore, as a reason 
for including both Churches in all mea- 
sures of Ecclesiastical legislation is worthy 
of a statesman who thinks that multiplying 
schools and distributing tracts will cure 
the long-rooted and long-rankling malady 
of this mysteriously afilicted and miserably 


ill-managed country. The argument of 


the right hon. Baronet was equally appli- 
cable to the English as to the Irish 
Church; but the condition of the two 
countries was essentially diflerent; and 
because it was so, he dissented from the 
argument of the right hon, Baronet, and 
must discuss this question with reference 
to the peculiar condition of Ireland, not 
on general but on peculiar principles. ‘1 
will say, Sir, concluded the rght hon. 
Gentleman, let those hon. Gentlemen who 
wish to retrace their steps support this 
Resolution, but let those who think that 
the former decision to which the House 
came was founded in justice, reiterate 
their opinion by negativing this Resolu- 
tion. By so doing they will not preclude 
themselves from examining hereafter the 
details of the measure, or from inquiring 
whether there is or is not a surplus to be 
appropriated, I protest against any ques- 
tion of detail being entered upon. I now, 
myself, am ready to argue it, but I at once 
declare that I will not do so on the present 
oceasion, because I will not give the right 
hon. Baronet the advantage of joining 
issue with me on that part of the Ques- 
tion, and then calling on the House to 
divide with him on the general principle. 
We will contend with the right hon. 
Baronet in the Committee as to the de- 
tails, but we will not, I repeat, be driven 
to give him the advantage of a debate on 
the details before we get into Committee. 
The more straightforward course would 
have been for the House to have been 
called on to rescind its former resolution. 
And if any hon. Gentleman thinks he can 
vote for the present Resolution without 
rescinding the former one, let him call to 
his recollection the cheers with which the 
announcement was received by the hon. 
Gentlemen upon the opposite benches, 
that it was intended to negative one part 
of this Bill and to carry the other part. 
The right hon. Baronet has not in effect, 
notwithstanding the appearances to the 
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contrary, grappled with the question of 


figures; nor have I; because | say that 
this is not the right place to go into them. 
The right hon. Gentleman argued one 
proposition, and asked the House to divide 
on another. Lam prepared, and will go 
into all the facts of the case, when we get 
into the Committee, after having nega- 
tived this Resolution, which | trust the 
House willdo; but Ll will not allow what 
was a Parliamentary minority on a former 
occasion, to be converted into a majority 
now, by alittle slight-of-hand and legerde- 
main dexterity, such as moving a Resolu- 
tion whichis apparently one thing, though 
most unquestionably it means another. | 
say | will not, under these circumstances, 
give to the hon. Gentlemen opposite the 
advantage of a discussion on the details 
one single hour before the time arrives 
for entering upon such a discussion in due 
course, and according to Parliamentary 
usage. 

Mr. Lefroy said, he trusted that the 
House, considering those he represented, 
would not consider him guilty of intrusion 
in rising at that period of the debate to 
offer a few observations on the question 
before the House. His right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Rice), however dexterous his defence 
might have been, certainly did not grapple 
with the substance of the question; and, 
in the course of his speech, had auswered 
to a great extent many of the objections 
which he himseif had urged. His right 
hon. Friend had asked why the Bill should 
be divided ; he would say, in answer, 
that he desired to divide the Bill, because 
he did not wish to throw out that part of it 
which referred to the support of the 
clergy; while to the other portion of it- 
he meant that which was intended for the 
destruction of the Established Church— 
he had an insuperable objection. Ee 
would ask the House whether they were 
prepared to legislate on the subject, 


whether there was a surplus or not? If 


his right hon. Friend, the Member for Tam- 
worth, had clearly demonstrated that no 
surplus existed—and that he had done so 
most clearly, no man could doubt—then 
his (Mr. Lefroy’s) friends had done right 
in moving it as an instruction to the 
Committee to divide the Bill, and had 
thereby given the [louse an opportunity 
of retracing its steps, and re-considering 
an act which was contrary to justice. Now, 
if his right hon. Friend had established 
that no surplus existed, was he to be told, 
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that because the House carried a resolution 
in the absence of all information, it was 
not right and proper that they should have 
an opportunity afforded them of dissem- 
barrassing themselves of that rash and 
inconsiderate vote. There was another 
cieumstance which in his Opinion justi- 
fied his right hon. Friend in calling upon 
the House to divide this Bill, and that was 
the very resolution itself on which this Bill 
was said to be founded. For what was the 
nature of that resolution? It aflirmed, 
that all the surplus revenue of the present 
Church Establishment in Ireland, which 
was not required for the spiritual wants of 
its members, should be applied to the moral 
and religious education of all classes ; and 
thus, of course, it implied, that if there 
were no surplus, no alienation of any part 
of the property of the Church was to take 
place. Consequently, if it were now 
demonstrated that there was no surplus, | r 
the House, not having pledged itself un- | 
conditionally, was at perfect liberty to | 
divide this Bill, and reject that portion of | 

it which is founded on the supposition of | 
the existence of asurplus. His right hon. | 
Friend had been charged with a want of | 

candour, in stating that the measure was 

imperative in its operation upon parishes, | 
with less than fifty Protestants, which | 





constituted parts of unions, such as, 
Collon and Kilgarriffe. His right hon. | 


Friend made no such statement ; he simply 
stated, that parishes so situated would 
come under its operation. However, that 
it was intended to make the Bill imperative | 
in its operations, though discretionary in | 
its terms, was plain, from two circum- | 
stances: the one, that when the noble | 
Lord, the Member for North Lancashire | 
(Lord Stanley), asked the Secretary for 
Ireland, upon the introduction of the Bill, 
whether such was his intention, he plainly 
stated it to be so, and admitted that 
parishes, with less than fifty members of | 
the Establishment, forming parts of unions, 
would be liable to scquestr ation, and the 
other, that the noble Lord himself had in- 
cluded in his 860 parishes to be sequestered, 
all parishes so circumstanced. But what 
of that? Suppose the power only to be 
discretionary in regard to any one of these 
parishes, was he to be told that it was no 
infringement of the rights of property— 
that it was no infliction of injury upon the 
Church to place this discretionary power 
in the hands of Commissioners, to be ap- 
pointed by every Government—~either by 
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his Majes‘y’s present Ministers, or by 
others, who might, if possible, go beyond 
them in hostility to the Church. Such a 
power was, in its very nature destructive ol 
the sacred rights of property—property 
could not exist with such a power, because 
the owner of it could not be secure of 
possessing it for one hour, ‘Then it was 
said by the right hon. (the Chancellor of 
the I xchequer) although he was forced to 
admit that parishes circumstanced like 
Collon and Kilgarriffe, were included in 
the 860 to be sequestered, it was merely 
for the purpose of making up a surplus ; 
but that it was not to be supposed that 
the spiritual wants of the inhabitants, could 
be supplied out of other funds. But from 
whence, might he ask, were other funds 
to be obtained? By the provisions of the 
Bill, the incomes of all parishes were to be 
reduced to 300/. a year, and the balances 
remaining over and above that amount, were 
to be carried to what is called the Reserve 
Fund, but this andevery other fund were 
“alveady appropriated by the Bill to specilic 
purposes. Then from what source, he 
asked, was it that the deficiency existing 
in Collon and Kilgarritic, and other parishes 
| similarly situated, was to be supplied ? 
It was obvious that there was no fund 
which could be so applied ; and that con- 
sequently these parishes when they come 
under the operations of this Bill, must 
remain in the state described by his right 
Friend. The right hon. Gentleman 
had made certain statements relative to the 
Protestant population in different parts of 
Ireland, and said that a large proportion 
to the entire number, he thought to the 
amount of 500,000, was confined to the 
dioceses of Armagh and Dublin. Really, 
the extent of the population bad nothing 
to do with the question of the existence or 
non-existence of a surplus, and that, be 
it remembered, was the main question on 
which the house had to decide. Admitting, 
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however, that the principal part of the 


Protestant population of Ireland was to be 
found in those dioceses, he called to re- 
collection that in those dioceses also, and 
particularly in that of Armagh, were to be 
found the largest endowments of the 
Church. The noble Lord, had, however, 
provided for reducing the income of all 
these great livings in Armagh to 3004. a 
year, and the excess was to be carried 
to the reserve fund for the benefit of the 
people of the South of Ireland, Then 
what provision was to be made for that 
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enormous population of nearly 500,000 of 
which the right hon. Gentleman spoke as 
the number of members of the Establish- 
ment in the dioceses of Armagh and 
Dublin ? There was none atall, Then why 
did the noble Lord take from them the 
provision already existing; why did he 
subject to a reduction of 300/. the incomes 
of the larger benefices in these provinces, 
without making provision for the smaller 
in point of income, although in some of 
them the Protestant population of the Es- 
tablishment exceeded 4,000? The right 
hon. Gentleman instanced benefices in the 
south in which the Protestant population 
was very scanty, and the provision for the 
clergymen very large. He (Mr. Lefroy) 
admitted that such might be found; but 
on the other hand, he could adduce the in- 
verse case of livings in which the Protestant 
population was immense, and the provisi- 
ons for the clergymen very small—in 
which, indeed, the population was as much 
beyond the income as, in the instances 
brought by the right hon. Gentleman, the 
income was beyond the population. There 
were in all [reland 103 livings, in which 
the population excceds at the lowest 2,000, 
at the highest 5,000; of these no less than 
30 would be reduced under the operation 
of the Clause for taking off 30 per cent. to 
less than 300/.—some of them so low as 
79l.—someto 150/,—some to 178/.—some 
to 250/.—and none will amount to 30042. ; 
although in every one of them the popu- 
lation of the Established Church exceeds 
2,000, and in most 3,000 and in some even 
4,000. It appeared that in all these pa- 
rishes there were Churches—in some a 
second place of worship—in most of them 
a curate was kept, in some two—in some 
no glebe-house, so that the clergyman was 
at the expense of renting a house. He 
asked, then, on what principle of justice 
or expediency was it that these parishes 
were to be placed in this condition, in 
order that the property of the Church 
might be applied for the education of 
Roman Catholics or Dissenters. What 
was the admitted principle of the mea- 
sure? That no surplus should be appro- 
priated until adequate provision shall have 
been made for the spiritual wants of the 
members of the Established Church. And 
what were those spiritual wants? Could 
they be less than these—a reasonable pro- 
vision for the maintenance of a clergyman 
—a residence for him and a place of 
worship? Surely, in the understanding of 
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every man of sense, these must be ad- 
mitted to be spiritual wants of the mem- 
bers of the Establishment which ought to 
be provided for; and was the House to 
be told, that an income of from 79/. to 
2601. a year afforded an adequate provi- 
sion for the maintenance of the incumbent 
in such parishes as he had mentioned ? 
Then look at the state of things as regarded 
churches at this moment. There was at 
present a deficiency of 200 churches, and 
that would of course, be increased when 
the large unions were broken up. ‘The 
benefices to be preserved were now 1121, 
and when broken up, they would form no 
fewer than 1545 parishes. In all then, 
there would be but 1338 churches, leaving 
a deficiency of 424, Then, again, there 
were 196 other places of worship: and did 
not the existence of these, which had been 
provided either at the expense of the 
parishes, or by the clergyman, sufficiently 
demonstrate the necessity of additional 
churches. He wouldcall the attention of the 
House to the nature of some of these places 
of worship. From the description given 
by the Commissioners it appeared, that 
some of them were school-houses, some 
farm-houses, some the market-house, some 
the clergyman’s house, the petty sessions- 
house, the court-house, a room occasi- 
onally, and in two or three instances, a 
coach-house. Yes, it did appear that in 
some places a coach-house was actually 
used as a place of worship in addition to 
the church, or as a substitute for a church 
where there was none ; and were they to 
be told that this was accommodation 
good enough for the worship of Protest- 
ants? He adinitted, indeed, that their 
Worship did not require costly temples—its 
purity and accordance with the Scriptures 
were its best passport to Heaven ; but he 
trusted the times were not to be brought 
back, when the pure worshippers were ob- 
liged to hide themselves in dens and caves 
of the earth. In fifty-two of these parishes 
requiring a church, the Protestant po- 
pulation of the Established Church exceeds 
ed 500. In thirty, they were 1,000 ; in six- 
teen, above 2,000; in eleven above 3,000.He 
had taken an opportunity of learning from 
the architect of the Commissioners, the 
average amount of accommodation of the 
existing country Churches in Ireland; 
and from the letter which he received 
from him, he found that throughout the 
dioceses of Armagh and Dublin, the aver- 
agcaccommodation of the country churches 
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was about 450 persons, and that in other 
parts about 250. On the whole, there- 
fore, the average accommodation did not 
exceed 350. Now, in the places to which 
he had referred, the population exceeded 
500 persons. The architect went on to 
state :—‘ | must add, that very great in- 
convenience is felt in several places for 
want of sufficient accommodation ; and in 
the circuit lam now making, I have had 
more than twenty applications for additions 
to the churches I have inspected, and am 
at this time preparing several plans for 
enlargements, to be executed by private 
subscriptions. The Ecclesiastical Com- 
sioners are most desirous to give aid 
for the purpose, but the funds at their 
disposal are quite inadequate to meet the 
demands for repairs alone; and there are 
several churches, nearly in ruins, where 
there is not means to rebuild, which will 
be of the most serious injury to the Estab- 
lishment, as the people are driven to other 
places of worship.” Te had the stronger 
claim to a provision for this branch of the 
spiritual wants of the Establishment from 
the statement put forth by the Commis- 
sioners, who declared that they were 


not able to provide for the erection of 


churches in parishes where they were 
needed. They stated in their Report, now 
on the Table, that “ In connexion with 
the subject of churches, the Commissioners 
cannot but express the satisfaction they 
feel in having to report to your Excel- 
lency that many applications have been 
made to them for aid for the erection of 
additional churches, it appearing that the 
accommodation at present subsisting in 
those districts or parishes from which the 
applications have been received are quite 
insufficient for the congregations of the 
Established Church—-and while the Com- 
missioners have to mention that in many 
cases the parties have expressed their 
willingness to contribute, or cause to be 
contributed, certain proportions of the ex- 
penses of building, in some cases amount- 
ing toa fifth, in some toa half, and in 
others to three-fourths of the expenses 
requisite for the purpose, they cannot 
but regret that as their surplus funds alone 
are applicable to the objects now under 
consideration, they could hold out no im- 
mediate prospect of the applications in 
question being favourably entertained at 
present. ‘The Board have, however, given 
every assurance in their power, that, as 
soon as there shall be any available fund 
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for such purposes, these applications shall 
receive the earliest consideration—and they 
are fully satisfied, from the inquiries which 
have been made at this office, that had 
they been enabled to hold out any preseut 
encouragement to the building of churches, 
the applications on this subject would have 
been under such circumstances far more nu- 
merous than those they have now to refer 
to.” His right hon. Friend had_ referred 
to the time which must elapse before the 
fund placed at the disposal of the Com- 
missioners could be clear of debt, if ever— 
and that statement put beyond all reasun- 
able hope the probability of it being 
nearer than about forty years—with a 
greater probability that it might never be 
so. He would ask then, why, in the mean 
time, were the surplus revenues of the 
Established Church to be applied for the 
purpose of educating those who were not 
members of the Established religion. He 
would ask the noble Lord, why the Bill 
should be so seemingly careful in some 
instances, and so heedless in others? 
Why, he would ask, should the noble 
Lord refuse to have a church built where 
there was a population of 1,000 Pro- 
testants, and provide for one of bis places 
of worship at a modest cost of 100/., 
where there were less than fifty. He 
only desired that the noble Lord might 
apply his principle to every part of the 
Establishment, but this he would not do. 
3ut the secret history of his not doing so was 
this—that were the noble Lord to act 
on the principle laid down by him (Mr. 
Lefroy), this imaginary sum would not be 
forthcoming. There were, as he had 
already stated, fifty-two parishes requiring 
churches, thirty in which the population 
exceeded 1,000, and eleven where the 
population exceeded 3,000. With these 
facts staring them in the face, with so 
many instances of parishes where the 
spiritual wants of the Protestant popula- 
tion were not provided for ; he called upon 
those who respected the Resolution which, 
on a former occasion, had been passed in 
that House, not to vote for the application 
of an imaginary surplus until the spiritual 
wants of the Establishment were provided 
for by a sufficient number of places for 
worship, and an adequate provision for 
the clergy. There was another matter 
which demanded a place under the head 
of spiritual wants—namely, glebe-houses, 
Much had been said of non-residence ; 
and he would, by no means, vindicate the 
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absence of an incumbent, or advocate 
payment where no duty was performed ; 

but, where there were no glebe-houses, 
residence could not so well be expected ? 
He agreed with his right hon. Friend, 8 

Robert Peel, that all abuses should be 
instantly put an end to; but this was not 
a Bill to promote residence ; it was not a 
Bill to promote in any way the spiritual 
welfare of the Church. It abstracted, in 
some places, the great bulk of the property 
of the Church, while in others it doled 
out a miserable pittance, in lieu of what it 
pillaged. It appeared that there were 535 
bencfices without glebe-houses. In 386 
of these, it was proposed that the Estab- 
lishment should be kept up, and yet it 
was not proposed that a glebe-house 
should be built in any one of them. The 
Commissioners state, that they are unable 
from want of funds to provide glebe- 
houses. ‘The Commissioners state “ very 
many applications have also been made 
from incumbents of parishes for aid, either 
to build glebe-houses, or to augment poor 
livings; these, we also regret to say, from 
the cause already mentioned with refer- 
ence to our surplus funds, have met with 
no better success, however desirable it 
would be, that glebes and residences 
should be provided for all the parochial 
clergy; as without them, their utility and 
beneficial influence, more particul: arly to 
poor districts, are conside gir racy oar 

Here was the testimony of the Commis- 
sioners of their inability to build either 
Churches or glebe-houses ; and was the 
House to be told that the funds of the 
Established Church were to be appro- 
priated to Roman Catholic purposes, 
whilst these wants of the Establishment 
were left unprovided ? If that regard for 
the Established Church which was pro- 
fessed had been really felt, Government 
would not have overlooked such a circum- 
stance, but would have taken measures to 
remedy such an evil. He had shown 
with respect to the Churches—he had 
shown with respect to glebe-houses, that 
if provision were made for the spiritual 
wants in the 1,545 parishes that were to 
be maintained, so far from any surplus 
existing, there ‘would be a deficiency. Ilis 
right hon. Friend (Sir Robert Peel) had 
already proved that, making a provision of 
2007. a year for each clergyman, there 
would remain no surplus; but even sup- 
posing the calculation of his right hon. 
Friend could be reduced (although he 
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contended that it could not), these provi- 
sions for glebe-houses and churches, which 
necessarily came under the head of 
spiritual wants, would sufficiently show 
that there could be no surplus. The board 
of first fruits, which used to assist in the 
building of glebe-houses, had been abo- 
lished. ‘The vestry cess was paid out of 
the funds of the Established Church, and, 
in addition to these circumstances, the 
present Bill reduced the income of every 
clergyman three-tenths of its present 
amount. When the House, therefore, 
came to contemplate the provisions of the 
Bill, they could not but view it as a matter 
of delusion to those who imagined there 
would be a surplus, while to the Church, 
it must be considered as a measure of the 
grossest injustice and hardship, What 
was the case of those clergymen, who 
upon the faith of receiving their regular 
income, had taken upon themselves the 
responsibility of building glebe-houses, or 
the payment of annuities c tharged on theit 
livings ? He had a letter in his hand, 
one of several he had received, from clergy- 
men in Ireland, to which he begged leave 
shortly to refer. When the writer of the 
letter entered upon his living, it produced 
9001. a-year. At that period a glebe- 
house was built upon it, which cost 1,8002. 
Subsequently, the living was reduced from 
9002, to 5251, by composition, and yet he 
was called upon to pay the same instal- 
ments upon the money obtained to build 
his glebe-house, as when his income was 
actually 9002. a-year, The Bill before 
the House proposed to reduce three- 
tenths, and he would ask with what jus- 
tice could the clergyman be called upon 
to pay the same instalments as when his 
living was three times the amount at 
which it would stand under this Bill ? 
How, he would ask, would it be possible 
for him to pay the remaining instalments 
due for the building of his glebe-house, 
with his income so reduced. He would 
say, that there was no spoliator who 
would give himself time to reflect on the 
injustice and hardship which this Bill was 
calculated to inflict on the Church, that 
would not be shocked and ashamed of 
such a measure as this. There was one 
topic more upon which he felt it neces- 
sary to trouble the House. He had 
hitherto confined himself to the 1121 
benefices which were to be maintained, 
and he should now apply himself to those 
benefices which were to be sequestered. 
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A great deal had been said by the right 
hon, Gentleman opposite, and great stress 
had been Jaid by him upon the fact—-and 
it was urged as a gross instance of the 
disgraceful state of the Irish Church — 
that there were forty-one benefices in which 
there were no Protestants. He (Mr. 
Lefroy) admitted, that according to the 
Report there was not a single Protestant 
in these forty-one benefices. These bene- 
fices were composed of 155 parishes—the 
total income of which amounted to 8,847/., 
giving an average of 57/. a-year to each 
parish, for maintaining in these parishes 
the plant of the established religion; and 
that was the mighty sum—and these were 
the great sinecurists and the extravagant 
endowments which the noble Lord pro- 
posed to do away with. Of the rest of 
the 715 parishes which were to be se- 
questered, there were 161 in which there was 
a Church, a glebe, or both. The noble 
Lord proposed that in all such benefices 
having Churches or glebe houses, the in- 
come should be reduced to a standard of 
1002. Now, the total amount of the in- 
comes of the 715 benefices he had just 
mentioned was 72,480/., giving an average 
of 102/.; so that on 160 of those parishes 
the noble Lord would efiect a contemp- 
tible saving of 22. a-year, and no more. 
With respect to the benefices not having 
Churches, the noble Lord proposed, that 
the duty of the cure of souls should de- 
volve upon the clergymen of neighbouring 
parishes—a process of great difficulty ; 
and that the clergyman should receive 
from 10é. to 502. So sweeping was the 
noble Lord’s Bill in its operation that 
in many dioceses it would take away 
nearly all the existing benefices. In 
that case how could the business of re- 
ligion possibly be done ? The noble Lord 
in the first place proceeded to do away 
with ail benefices in parishes where there 
was not sufficient duty to occupy the 
clergyman.—Then how could the noble 
Lord afterwards propose to add_ the 
duties of other parishes to the labours of 
a rector who had already enough to do in 
his own? He would ask what right the 
noble Lord had thus to encumber the 
clergyman of the Church of England 
with more duties and more responsibility 
than they were competent to bear ?—This 
was a system of pluralism of the very 
worst description. Independently of the 
policy of removing so large a number of 
reverend and benevolent men from dis- 
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tricts where their presence was most 
wanted, he put it to the noble Lord 
whether it were just or right to force men, 
whether they were willing or not, to take 
such responsibility upon themselves ?—if 
he forces this duty upon them, will he 
not furnish the lazy and the indolent 
with an excuse for neglect, and how will 
this be in accordance with the tender feel- 
ings he expressed for the well being of the 
Church? He had another objection to 
urge with respect to the smaller parishes, 
where there were some Protestants 
existing, and from which it was proposed 
to withdraw the clergyman. It was not 
a like case as if a clergyman were to be 
withdrawn from parishes in England. In 
Ireland we have a rival Church Establish- 
ment, and the non-maintenance of the 
Protestant Establishment in those parishes 
is the establishing de facto the Roman 
Catholic religion there. By withdrawing 
the Protestant clergyman from these 
parishes you leave a small flock unpro- 
tected, and without any spiritual advice 
or consolation—you leave them open to 
all those attacks from a Church which 
makes a work of merit of prosclytism ; 
and, above all, you establish the Roman 
Catholic religion within them at the same 
moment you destroy the Established re- 
ligion; and although you do not openly 
avow such to be your intention, you 
establish the Roman Catholic religion as 
effectually—nay, more so, by passing this 
Bill, than if you came forward and openly 
avowed that which you now seek to do by 
covert means. He said, more effectually, 
because if a Bill were introduced upon the 
avowed principle of making the Roman 
Catholic religion the established religion 
in Ireland, men would be on their guard 
—whereas now people are deluded by the 
notion that the duties of the parish would 
be performed by the rector of the adjoining 
parish, and that no real danger was there- 
fore to be apprehended. His right hon. 
Friend (Sir Robert Peel) had proved to a 
demonstration, how inadequately the 
existing clergy, even as the parishes were 
to stand by the Bill would be provided for, 
if the funds of the Established Church 
should be applied to other purposes than 
providing for the spiritual wants of that 
Church. According to the calculations 
of his right hon. Friend the Church funds 
would not give on an average more than 
225/. annually to each beneficed clergy- 
man, and out of this sum the curates 
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were to be paid. He (Mr. Lefroy) asked 
could the spiritual wants of the Estab- 
lished Church be provided for if 58,0002. 
were applied for the education of Pro- 
testant Dissenters and Roman Catholics ? 
But in truth the sum would not be applied 
for the education of the Dissenters, be- 
cause they would have no share in that 
system of education which had been pro- 
vided by the board. ‘The Synod of 
Ulster had already stated that they would 
have nothing to do with the system; and, 
therefore, it was in eflect appropriating the 
revenues of the Church exclusively for the 
education of the Roman Catholics. He 
did not object to the educating of the 
Roman Catholics—on the contrary, he 
would, with all his heart, concur in a 
vote of public money, if properly applied 
to that purpose; but his present remarks 


went merely to show the inadequacy of 


the other system, and to guard the nation 
from being deluded into the idea that the 
board imparted a united system of educa- 
tion in Ireland. ‘There were two other 
topics to whicn he did not intend to do 
more than advert, but which presented 
themselves very forcibly to his mind—one 
yas the Union, and the other the Corona- 
tion Oath. He believed in his conscience, 
that the appropriation of the revenues of 
the Church in the way proposed by the Bill, 
would be a violation of both. He thought, 
however, that the ground upon which his 
right hon. Frieud had rested his objection 
was so perfectly conclusive, and so much 
in accordance with the principles of 
common sense and justice, that he should 
prefer resting his opposition on the perfect 
demonstration, that no surplus really ex- 
isted, to urging other topics which pre- 
sented themselves to his mind. In truth, 
he felt the demonstration to be so clear, 
that he felt quite indifferent as to the 
vote the House might come to, except 
for its own credit sake, conscious as he 
was that it would never be carried into 
effect by the other branches of the Legis- 
lature or the nation at large. From the 
case that had been made out, it was 
utterly impossible for any man, whose 
mind was not warped by prejudice, to 
sanction by his concurrence a vote, into 
which the House had been trepanned in 
the absence of information—and now 
that they had before them the necessary 
information, he called upon them in the 
spirit of that vote to which they agreed, 
not to appropriate apy portion of the 
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revenues of the Church if there be not a 
surplus after supplymg the spiritual wants 
of the Church ; and he ealled upon every 
Member present to put his hand upon 
his heart, as a man ot honour, and in a 
spirit of justice and fair dealing, and say 
whether there would remain an adequate 
provision for the spiritual wants of the 
Chureh, after a sum of 58,000/. per 
annum had been taken from it and 
appropriated to other purposes than those 
of the Established Church. 

Mr. Denison said, he had on a former 
occasion voted for the resolution on 
which this Bill was founded, for ap- 
propriating the surplus revenues of the 
Irish Church to purposes of education ; 
and having since become acquainted with 
the information which had been lately 
made public upon the subject, he did 
entertain a most unhesitating conviction 
that the vote to which he had then come 
was a just and aright vote. The argu- 
ments adduced by the right hon. Gentle 
man opposite had not effected any change 
in hisopinion. While thus assenting to 
the general principle of the measure, he 
fully agreed with the right hon. Baronet, 
that in some points of detail it was 
necessary to introduce some alterations 
into it. He asked the [louse whether it 
was consistent with common sense, reason, 
or justice, that after the measures of 
Catholic Emancipation and Reform were 
granted, which placed all classes on an 
equality in the enjoyment of political 
rights, the Established Church should re- 
main in the same position as that which 
it occupied before these measures were 
proposed. He approved of the present 
measure, because he considered it in 
many essential particulars calculated to 
improve the state of the Irish Church, 
He thought that one of the principles 
which the speech of the right hon. Baronet 
involved, he meant that by which the 
suppression of four or five hundred 
livings might be efiected for the purpose 
of having the revenues derived from them 
appropriated to the support of the clergy 
in other remote parishes—exceedingly 
fallacious. ‘The principle of appropria- 
tion adopted in the present measure was 
less objectionable than that proposed by 
the right hon, Baronet, and it followed as 
a matter of course on the propriety of 
suppressing some benefices that the re- 
venue should be appropriated by the 
State. He concurred fully in the con- 
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stitutional principle, that great questions 
of peace, war, finance, and legislation 
should be decided by a majority in the 
joint Legislature of the country; but he 


could not understand how the Repeal of 


the Union could be refused on the one 
hand, and a total disinclination to attend 
to the just claims of the Roman Catholics 
manifested on the other. It was almost 
unnecessary for him to remind the House 
of the advantages which were lost by the 
rejection of the Bill of last Session. The 
Duke of Wellington chose to throw out 
that Bill; and in consequence, the people 
of this country had to pay the sum of 
400,000/. for the delay which had taken 
place i in the bringing forward any measure 
for the adjustment of the question beside 
the 600,0002. already relinquished. He 
happe ned at the time, when that Bill was 
rejected, to be in Ireland and in the com- 
pany of a Protestant clergyman, who was, 
amongst several interested in the decision 
of the question, the only person who ex- 
pressed no regret at the fate of that Bill. 
The expression which he used was to this 
etlect: “Lam sure the Duke of Welling- 
ton would never propose the rejection of 
this measure unless he were prepared to 
give us another million for our main- 
tenance during the winter, unless he do 
this, he will not have given us any thing 
like a complete restitution of our rights” 
Such was the consequence of the rejection 
of the Bill of last Session. He ardently 
hoped that so far from the majority which 
aflirmed the principle of appropriation 
being at all diminished, that it would now 
be considerably increased. When speak- 
ing of the majority which would in all 
probability sanction the measure now pro- 
posed, he trusted that he should not be 
considered guilty of any breach of con- 
fidence, when he stated that an hon. 
Member had said to him that day, 
“Though I voted in the minority with the 
right hon. Baronet on a late occasion, I 
have now satisfied myself, from the ex- 
amination of the Report, that this Bill is 


so excellent a bargain for the clergy of 


my own Church, that nothing shall induce 
me to give my vote against it.” He 
should only say, in conclusion, that he 
had supported the Administration of the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir Robert Peel) on 
public grounds, until the question relative 
to the Irish Church came under the con- 
sideration of the House; and he was 
aware that exactly im proportion as his 
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views on other questions approximated to 
or) were identified with those of the 
right hon. Baronet, so would be the asperity 
and censure with which his course on 
this question would be viewed. He did not 
however regret the conduct which he had 
pursued. Whether he were right or 
wrong in the course which he had then 
taken, it was not for him to say; but of 
this he was sure, that his choice was 
determined by nothing but a deep-felt 
conscientious conviction, If he had ever 
had any doubt as to the propriety of the 
part which he had taken on that occasion, 
it would be removed by the approbation 
with which the House had received his 
account of it. He felt bound upon every 
ground of expediency and justice to give 
the proposed measure his full and entire 
approbation. 

Mr. George F’, Young after stating, that 
when the question of appropriation was 
first introduced hetook the same viewof the 
inconvenience and impropriety of adopt- 
ing an abstract principle as that expressed 
by the then Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Lord Spencer) and that he did not consider 
that the question was placed in a different 
light by the proposal of the resolution of 
the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) in March 
lust, proceeded to say, that he now felt 
himself placed in a different position, for 
the abstract principle of the resolution was 
now embodied in the substantive propost- 
tion to be enforced by the Bill. He had 
never approved of the principle that in 
no instance whatever was the Legislature 
justified in diverting what were termed 
celesiastical revenues from strictly Kecle- 
slastical purposes. It was certainly a 
matter for grave consideration when that 
departure should be made; but when he 
looked at the state of Ireland, and the 
circuinstances developed in the Report of 
the Commissioners—circumstances which 
were somewhat exaggerated on previous 
occasions but which were now proved to 
exist to a great extent—he could not hesi- 
tate one instant in declaring that he should 
vote against the proposition of the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for ‘Tamworth. 
The right hon. Baronet had certainly 
made a most able speech in introducing 
his amendment—able he meant so far as 
it afforded an eminent specimen of intel- 
lectual gladiatorship, but extremely defec- 
tive as a calm and dispassionate appeal to 
the reason and common sense of the 
House. He was persuaded that many 
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alterations of a very beneficial nature 
might be effected in this Bill, before it 
came out of Committee; but his firm belief 
was, that the adoption of its main princi- 
ples would serve as a real bond of union 
between England and Ircland, and put an 
end to those unhappy divisions and animo- 
sities by which that country had been so 
long distracted. 

Mr. Fitzstepken French had not risen 
for the purpose of trespassing at any 
length on the attention of the House. He 


would willingly have contented himself | 


with giving a silent vote upon that occa- 
sion, had not the statement of the right 
hon. Baronet opposite, as to the income of 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and the 
impossibility of their meeting the charge 
of five per cent. on the tithe composition 
for the present incumbents in the Pro- 
testant Church, rendered it imperative on 
him to present himself to their notice. 
The right hon. Baronet told the House— 
and, speaking from the document he held 
in his hand, told them correctly—the pre- 
sent annual income of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners amounted to 30,0002. 
There had lately been an increase to that 
sum of 7,000/. a-year, by the death of 
the Bishop of Ferns; but taking it at 
30,000/., the demand on them amounted 
to 70,0002. showing a deficiency of 40,0002 
a-year; but that was independent of the 
produce of the perpetuity fund, to which 
he but briefly alluded, merely mentioning 
the sum total received under that head 
since the passing of the Act 3rd William 
4th. The right hon. Baronet had not told 
the House—he probably was not aware of 
what he then told them—that the cause of 
the deficiency of this fund was to be at- 
tributed solely to the Commissioners 
stamping an imaginary value on the per- 
petuities, a value which rendered it impos- 
sible for the tenants of the Church lands 
consistent with their imterest, to avail 
themselves of that provision of the Bill 
which enabled them to convert their lease- 
holds into fee-farms. The right hon. 
Baronet had not told the House that out 
of 1,900 and odd tenants, but thirty-two 
had expressed any willingness to come 
under the proposed arrangements —that 
fifty-seven, after the prices had been fixed 
by the Commissioners, had declined pur- 
chasing, on the ground of the exorbitance 
of the demand; but let these perpetuities 
be disposed of at their marketable value, 
and he confidently asserted, and he was 
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prepared, should it be necessary, to justify 
in Committee the correctness of his asser- 
tion, by figures, that this fund would be 
ample to cover, not only the present defi- 
ciency but the future charges, until such 
time as the Commissioners would be ena- 
bled, according to their own Report, to 
meet from other sources all demands that 
might be brought against them. As he 
was on his feet, with the permission of 
the House, he would run over as briefly, 
as rapidly, as he could, the principal pro- 
visions of the measure now before the 
House. The right hon. Baronet had 
failed in proving what he considered to be 
essential in establishing the expediency of 
a division of the Dill at present betore 
them—the existence of a single principle 
of which the majority of the House did not 
approve of—first the conversion of the 
tithe composition into rent-charges, pay- 
able by the landlords; it had received the 
sanction of the late Parliament, was adopt- 
ed by the late Government, and eulogised 
by the right hon. Gentleman. He (Mr. 
French), however, would say, it was a 
charge nothing but necessity could justify, 
although he admitted the present cireum- 
stances of Ireland rendered it imperative. 
The principle of suspending the appoint- 
ment to some livings, and curtailing the 
incomes of others, after the death of the 
present incumbents, had already been ad- 
mitted in the Church Temporalities’ Act ; 
it was, therefore, merely a question of 
detail how far that principle was to be 
carried into effect in the present measure, 
as to opening and revising the composi- 
tions, guarded as it was against anything 
vexatious, by the necessity of the sanction 
of the Commissioners of the woods and 
forests being obtained before an inquiry 
into the composition of any parish could 
be entered into, he confessed he was 
unable to discover the slightest objection, 
whether these compositions had been 
voluntary under Mr. Goulburn’s Act, or 
compulsory under the Act of 1832; the 


justice of it, to a certain extent in the 


latter case had been admitted, but it was 
disputed in the former. Did the right hon. 
Gentleman mean to assert it was consistent 
with the principles of justice to convert an 
agreement for a term of years, without 
the consent of all parties, into one for ever 
—not taking into consideration the fall of 
prices, or any other circumstances which 
might have diminished the value of the 
tenancy? It was a principle which, if 
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applied to rents, he doubted much whether 
the farmers of England could ever be con- 
vinced of its justice. The fact was, the 
House had now to decide between two ad- 
verse principles of Government in Ireland : 
whether religious ascendancy was to be 
the principle of governnent there, or 
whether a system of legislation without re- 
ference to religious belief was to be adopt- 
ed. Of the etiects of the one, they had 
the experience of three centuries of rebel- 
lion and massacre---of civil war and 
confiscation; and although the prin- 
ciples of the other had latterly made 
great progress, he felt that it required the 
passing of this Act to establish it in its 
integrity. As to the right of appropria- 
tion, he considered it to be the very basis 
of the Established Church of England. 
How, he would ask, was it possible that 
the temporal authority of the State could 
be exercised in a manner more absolute 
and complete than it was by the Parlia- 
ment and Crown of England, in the pro- 
cess of their reformation in its different 
stages, under Henry 8th, Edward 6th, and 
Elizabeth, in the first year of her reign ? 
Abroad they found the same power ex- 
ercised by the State in Germany, the 
cradle of the Reformation; in Sweden, in 
Denmark, in the States of Holland, where 
they threw off the yoke of the Spaniard. 
What, then, was the inference? Was it 
not that the dominion of the State over 
the temporalities of the Church was not 
only the established law of England, but 
of every other Protestant State in Europe. 
He did not mean to assert that the adverse 
principle was now put forward here for the 
first time; it had been long since asserted 
and disproved. In the reign of James Ist, 
Selden, in his History of Tithe, quoted 
the capitularies of Charlemagne, as the 
earliest title to that property; and showed, 
in that case, that the dominion of the 
State could not be disputed. He was 
brought, it was true, by the authority of 
the King and Church, to renounce that 
opinion; and to confess the right to tithe 
was a right divine; but the renunciation 
of that great lawyer loses its weight, when 
we consider it was made under the terror, 
and in the presence, of the High Com- 
mission Court. He would confine himself 
to reminding them that this right of ap- 
propriation had been exercised in Scot- 
land, at the Revolution of 1688, when 
Episcopacy was set aside, and the Pres- 
bytery established by King William, acting 
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in concert with the States of Scotland, 
and endowing the Presbyterian Kirk with 
the revenues of the Episcopal Church. 
It might be said the States were Presby- 
terian, and that William was a Calvinist. 
Let them recollect, however, that appro- 
priation was confirmed in the Act of 
Union by the Parliament and Crown of 
England. And who was then the Sove- 
reign on the throne? Queen Anne, that 
High Church Princess, who has been 
termed the nursing mother of the Church 
of England. He would not detain the 
House by a description of its effects upon 
Scotland—her manufactories at Glasgow 
and Paisley, her agriculture on the best 
principle of practical and abstract know- 
ledge spoke for themselves. But let them 
for amoment suppose the statesmen of that 
day, in place of acting, as he had stated, 
had refused to recognize the religion of 
the great mass of the people, and had 
planted the foot of a hostile Church on 
the neck of the Scotch Presbyterians, ‘he 
would not venture to sketch an imaginary 
picture of what the State of Scotland 
would be. He would simply ask the 
House to look at the present state of Ire- 
land. There had been another objection 
brought forward to the appropriation of 
Supplies to the purposes of Catholic 
education. He did not know if it was 
worthy of notice. It was the same which 
had been urged some nights since against 
the grant to Maynooth—that, as Protest- 
ants, the House could not conscientiously 
contribute, either directly or indirectly, to 
the support of a religion whose doctrines 
they believed to be erroneous. He re- 
spected conscience when it claimed for 
itself liberty and protection; but he did 
not hold in equal respect that conscience 
which would chain and bind other men of 
different feelings, on the intolerant, irra- 
tional, and, he would add, barbarous 
grounds of their being mistaken or idola- 
trous. But for a moment admitting the 
argument, he denied that, by an appropri- 
ation of the supplies to the purposes of 
Catholic and Protestant worship, they 
would be thereby promoting error; on the 
contrary, he maintained, that by placing 
error and truth in the same arena, on 
perfectly equal terms, they were strongly 
promoting the triumph of the latter. 
Milton said, though all the kinds of doc- 
trines be let loose to play on the earth, so 
truth be in the field, we do injuriously to 
misdoubt her strength; who ever knew 
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truth put to the route in a fair and open 
encounter ? But, at all events, this objec- 
tion of intolerant consciences and practical 
scruple came too late—it had been re- 
nounced long since; it was renounced 
when the Legislature first tolerated the 
free and open exercise of Catholic worship 
—it was renounced by an Act still more 
wise, manly, and direct, that which gave 
the most important of all political privi- 
lege, the elective franchise, to Roman 
Catholics; it was cut down and eradicated, 
root and branch, when the great Charter 
of religious liberty, Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, was granted, an Act which would 
hand down the name of the right hon. 
Baronet, the member for ‘Tamworth, with 
imperishable honour to the latest posterity, 
when the petty squabbles of party and the 
petty defamations of faction were lost in 
oblivion. If, however, the spirit of in- 
tolerance had not been destroyed — if, 
‘hough overthrown, it still survived, he 
would only say, it was not the spirit of 
wisdom, it was not the spirit of the 
age, nor was it, he was confident, the 
spirit of the majority of that House; it 
was the spirit of the seventeenth century, 
which, under the name and mask of Re- 
ligion, had been so long the bane of 
Ireland, which was summed up in that 
brief catechism of persecution sent forth 
in 1618, bearing the respectable signature 
of Archbishop Usher—in which it was 
declared that the religion of the Papists 
was false and idolatrous—that their church 
was apostatical, and that to give them 
toleration was a grievous sin. It was not 
the spirit contained in the words of one 
whose name was authority to both sides of 
the House, Edmund Burke—* to follow, 
not to force, the public inclination—to 
give a direction, a form, a specific sanction, 
a technical dress to the general sense of 
the community, was the true end of legis- 
lation.” Thus spoke that great, that 
eminent statesman, and he felt it would 
be mockery, was he to seriously put it to 
the House whether they would consider 
this measure in the spirit of Archbishop 
Usher and the seventeenth century, or of 
Edmund Burke and the nineteenth century. 
He would no longer detain the House— 
he feared at that late hour he had already 
trespassed on their patience, and would 
conclude by assuring them, in the part 
he had taken, and was about to take on 
this Question, on which, although it deeply 
affected the interests, the feelings, nay, he 
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might say, the passions of the large Ca- 
tholic constituency he had the honour to 
represent, also deeply affected the interest 
of the Established Church, to which he 
was attached by education, by onvici 

and by close domestic relations. He was 
neither urged on by the spirit of party, 
nor influenced by feelings of faction ; he 
sought alike for the tranquillity of Ireland 
and the security of the Protestant Church, 
and he was ready to take any steps con- 
sistent with the public principles to secure 
two so desirable objects. 

Mr. Walter said, he was anxious to 
state the grounds of the vote which he 
intended to give on the present Question. 
As it seemed to be admitted on all hands 
that there would be no general surplus 
to give away, a difhculty which he might 
have otherwise felt was removed. ‘The 
right hon. Gentleman who spoke second 
in the debate had imputed the blame of 
some of the disturbances in Treland to two 
of the right hon. Gentlemen opposite to 
him. Whether these imputations were 
just or unjust, he knew not; but other 
causes he thought might be assigned, in 
which both parties participated; and to 
the evils springing from which causes this 
Bill offered no remedy. ‘To those causes 
he should chiefly apply himself. Ever 
since he had had the honour of a seat in 
that House, the incessant subject of its 
attention had been the state of Ireland. 
That their attention had becn unprofitably 
bestowed was but too clear, for Ireland 
was still in as unsettled a state as ever it 
was; nor did he believe, if this Bill were 
carried into eflect exactly as its authors 
had drawn it, that it would produce the 
great object professed, or intended, of 
placing that country in a state of perma- 
nent comfort and tranquillity. It had 
been said, that those who had not much 
personal acquaintance with Ireland were 
incompetent to judge of its wants, or of 
the remedies to be applied to its distresses; 
but if so, what had been the use of so 
many Committees and Commissions on 
the state of Ireland? Certainly not to in- 
form those who knew it already, but to 
supply the deficiency of information under 
which those who had never been there 
laboured ; and if they might look back to 
the several Reports of those Committees, 
what would they find assigned as the 
never-ceasing cause of troubles, but the 
penury of the great body of the people ? 
It would be tedious to go through the 
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various Reports of the Select Committees | 
on the State of Ireland; but the most | 
cursory glance would convince any one 
that the real causes of the tumults and dis- 
tractions there were to be found, not in | 
the want of education, but in the want of | 
bread. In an examination cf the hon. | 
and learned Member for Dublin, in’ the 
year 1825, before a Committce of the 
House of Commons, he found this evi- 
dence :—* The state of the lower orders in 
my observation is such, that it is astonish- 
ing to me how they preserve health, and, 
above all, how they preserve cheerfulness, 
under the total privation of anything like 
comfort, and the existence of a state of 
things that the inferior animals would 
scarcely endure, and which they do not 
endure in this country.” The hon. and 
learned Member continued—* The parts 
of Jreland that I am best acquainted with 
are the counties of Clare, Limerick, Kerry, 
and Cork. * * * The food of the 
lower classes, except on the sea-coast, 
consists of potatoes and water during the 
greater part of the year; potatoes and 
sour milk during another part. * * * 
They almost always suffer great distress 
in that season of the year which takes 
place between the going out of the old 
potatoes and the coming in of the new. 
There is no statute provision with respect 
to the potatoe; and then if the peasant 
begins to dig his potatoes, he is completely 
at the mercy of the tithe-owner. It is 
right to say that he is in general not very 
harshly dealt with where the clergyman 
has the tithes himself; but when they 
are in the hands of laymen, and frequently 
persons of the same persuasion with him- 
self, he is very badly dealt with. * * * 
Not one out of twenty is employed—that 
is, there is nothing like constant work for 
that number.” The evidence given before 
the different Committees which sat in 1830 
and 1832, coincided in stating, as a cause 
of turbulence, that one-fourth of the popu- 
lation were out of employment ; and made 
the House fully sensible of the shocking 
condition of that part of it which was for- 
tunate enough to find employment. He 
begged the House would hear what Dr. 
Dovle told the Committee of 1830, of 
the conduct of landlords towards tenants 
whom they had ejected, or the process 
of what is called “clearing the land.” 
‘It would be impossible (said that rev. 
person) for language to convey an idea of 
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tenantry have been reduced, or of the dis- 
ease and misery, and even vice, which they 
have propagated in the towns wherein they 
have settled. They have been obliged to 
resort to theft, and to all manner of vice 
and imiquity to procure subsistence ; but 
what is, perhaps, the most painful of all, 
‘avast number of them have perished from 
want.” * * * « The other day a gentle- 
man ejected a few tenants (eight or ten 
families), some of whom sought an asylum 
with the neighbouring tenantry on the 
estate, and it was stated to me, upon un. 
questionable authority, that the landlord 
prevented those other tenants from aftord- 
ing to the ejected people that asylum. 
They then wandered about for some days 
or weeks, till another gentleman in the 
neighbourhood, of a very humane disposi- 
tion, afforded them some temporary ac- 
commodation. If the family have a little 
furniture, or a cow, ora horse, they sell the 
latter, and come into the small towns. 
After a short time their little capital is 
expended, and they become dependent 
upon the charities of the town: they next 
give up their house, and take a room, but 
at present many of them are obliged to 
take, not a room, but what they call a 
corner, insome house. In all the suburbs 
of our towns there are cabins, having no 
loft, of suppose twenty feet long by twelve 
wide, with a partition in the centre. Now, 
four of these wretched families are some- 
times accommodated in one small apart- 
ment of that cabin, and three families in 
the other. Then their beds are merely a 
little straw, strewed at night upon the floor. 
In these abodes of misery disease is often 
produced by extreme want; disease wastes 
the people, for they have no food or com- 
forts to restore them ; they die in a little 
time. I have known a lane, with a small 
district adjoining, in the town in which I 
live, to have been peopled by about thirty 
or forty families, who came from the coun- 
try, and I think that in the course of twelve 
months there were not ten families of the 
thirty surviving; the bulk of them had 
died.” He would only read one further 
extract. It was from Bishop Doyle’s pas- 
toral letter, written in 1832. He says— 
‘“* Rackrents, ejection from lands or houses, 
as well as employment, are things which 
laws cannot easily control. There is but 
one legal remedy for those evils; let no 
man deceive you; there is but one remedy 
for them, and that remedy is a legal pro- 
vision for the poor. This isa truth as cer~ 
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tain as the rising of to-morrow’s sun.” ae nt of the Catholic clergy by what 
Now what he should ask upon the subject jhe would call the golden link-—by pecu- 
of this evidence was, whether anything had | miary provision.” Tf the leading men of 
been done to remedy the evils therein | the preseat day could | fuced to join 
stated? The giving seats in the British | their ettorts in carry? 1 these two Important 
Parliament to the gentry, though a Wise measures, he (Mr. Walter) believed that 
measure——wh it re Tef had it furnished to | peace would follow them Fl t loust 
ihe suffering peasantry? None whatever wplied to the existing grievan ind 
they rioted before what was called the Ca- | every thing else that had been doie, 01 
tholic Relief Bill -they rioted betore clit Wa professed appli d to theoretic or jina- 
Reform Bill- they had rioted since ; and HaPy oes, Most 1 ‘asonable men imust 


nothing, it appeared, was to be done for 
them this Session, notwithstanding the af- 
fecting representations which had been 
made to the House. Till 
things was redressed, no pat could 
expected in that country; and he should 
look upon all other measures, whether re- 
commended by the Government or by Gen- 
tlemen from that part of the kingdom, ney- 
lecting a provision for the poor, as having 
in reality other objects besides the public 
happiness in view. The second great de- 
sideratum for Ireland was unque stionably 
a legal provision for the ministers of that 
Chure th, which, though not established— 
and never, he hoped, to be established, in 
any part of the United Kingdom—was still 
that of a large numerical ‘majority of the 
people of Ireland. Attach the Catholic 
priesthood to the state, however unadvise- 
able would be their incorporation with it, 
and a fresh and powerful hold is at once 
obtained over the attections of the whole 
Catholic community. Great reserve had 
been atlected by some upon this important 
point ; but the opinions of the most cele- 
brated statesmen in this country had been 
in favour of the suggestion. Mr. Pitt said, 
in his celebrated letter to the father of his 
present Majesty,** ‘That with respeet to the 
Catholics of Ireland, another most import- 
ant additional security, and one of which 
the effect would continually increase, might 
be provided by gradually attaching th 
Popish clergy to the Government, and for 
this purpose making them dependent for a 
part of their provision (under proper regu- 
lations) on the state ; 
ing them to superintendence and control.” 
His letter was written in the year 1801. 
The evidence of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Dublin, in 1825, was precisely to 
the same effect. It would be extremely 
wrong (said that learned Gentleman) in the 
Government to give the Catholic clergy any 
part of the revenue of the present Church 
establishment; but “ he thought a wise 
Government would preserve the fidelity and 
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people in the realm; especially as the pro- 
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to the rchef of famime, which was the ery- 


ing erievance, but to the diffusion of know- 
ledze, which was of no use to a starving 
population. [fhe thought the present mea 

sure would tranquillize Ireland, he should 
cheerfully vote for it; but being convinced 
that it would not—that many of its pro- 
visions did not apply to those evils which 
had been assigned by the most intelligent 
men as the real -auses of disturbanee, he 
should vote for the division of the Bill into 
two parts, that the good might be retained, 

and the objectionable laid aside. 

Sir Robert Inglis said, that how far he 
shor nid be ab le to age e with the hon. 
Member who had just sat down in recom- 
mending the introduction of poor laws into 
lreland, ora scleet provision for the Roman 
Catholics, he would not stop at present to 
inquire, but would endeavour to confine 
himself more immediately to the subject 
directly before the House. His right hon. 
Friend who had moved this instruction to 
the Committee had anticipated every point 
that could bear on the question except one, 
and though it might be presumptuous on 
his part to suppose himself capable of mak- 
ing an addition to that right hon. Gentle- 
man's speech, yet heshould at once proceed 


and by also subject. | to bring it under consideration. He believed 


there had been a great misapprehension as 
regarded the proportions of the Protestant 
and Catholic populations, and the state in 
which those proportions bore to each other 
at present, as compared with former times. 
As regarded his own views, it did not sig- 
unify whether there were ten or 100 persons 
in any given parish of one or the other per- 
suasion, but it was important as to the 
opposition that was to be offered to those 
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who heid a different opinion to himself, 
because then the argument of those who 
contended that the religion of the numerical 
majority ought to be the religion of the 
country would fail, For the information 
of those whose niece differed from his, 
he begged to call the attention of the 
House to the statement which he had to 
make as to the gradual progress of Pro- 
testantisia inlreland. Two centuries ago, 
the whole number of Protestants in Ire- 
land was not cousidered to amount to more 
than one-sixth of the gross population. 
Hume stated, that at that period the Pro- 
testants, including all classes of Dissenters, 
did not amount to more than one-sixth of 
the whole population. What was the pro- 
portion which the Protestants, exclusively 
in communion with the Established Church, 
now bore to the gross population ¢ He be- 
lieved it might be very fairly reckoned at 
one-sixth of the whole population of the 
country. There might be an error in this 
Return it was true, but he felt assured the 
Return was not overstated from other docu- 
ments which he had had opportunity of 
consulting. Upon the whole of these 
documents, produced at the two different 
periods, he thought no man could doubt 
that there was a great increase in the 
number of professors of the Lstablished 
Church in freland, whilst there was no 
increase in the proportion of the growing 
population of Ireland in professors of the 
Catholic religion. Now, he feared the 
effect of this Bill of the noble Lord would 
be, that it would lead not only to check 
the increase but actually to the extinction 
of Protestantism in Ireland; for if this 
Bill had been passed some twenty or thirty 
years ago, that particular part of it which 
places the lowest limit to a parish which 
shall have a curacy, or cure of souls, to 
parishes which have fifty resident Protest- 
ants within it, many parishes which would, 
even under this Lill, still retain pastoral 
care, would have been deprived of it by 
such a regulation as this. Ifthe noble 
Lord’s present proposition of limiting the 
supply of churches to parishes containing 
more than fifty Protestants had been in 
operation some years ago, many a Protest- 
ant population that now existed would 
never have been found at all. [Great 
noise and confusion. | 

Captain Forester rose to order. He 
wished to call the attention of the Speaker 
to the conduct of the hon. Member for 
Youghal, who sat behind him, which was 
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highly indecent. [Great confusion, amidst 
which Mr. J. O'Connell rose from the 
cross-bench, at the foot of the House, 
where he had been sitting, and took a seut 
on the neutral bench next the floor|. This 
was not the first time he had observed the 
hon. Member creating great disturbance in 
the House, and which he certainly could 
not allow to pass any longer unnoticed, 
The Speaker said, if any hon. Member 
had reason to complain of the conduct of 
another hon. Member, it was undoubtedly 
competent for the hon. Member who 
suffered the inconvenience to complain of 
it. He could not help taking this oppor- 
tunity of saying, that many hon, Members 
who had spoken in the course of these 


debates had had occasion to complain of 
the increasing tendency on the part fof 


some other hon. Members to afford inter- 
ruption, which must be as discreditable to 
hon. Members who made the interruption 


as it must be injurious to the character of 


that House. He hoped, therefore, that 
after this admonition the debates would be 
allowed to proceed with that propriety 
which was due, and without a repetition 
of that interruption which had been too 
often aflorded. 

Captain Forester was quite satisfied 
with having called the attention of the 
Chair to the subject. 

Mr, John O’ Connell said, that unaccus- 
tomed as he was to address the House, 
after this very unexpected attack on him, 
he could not but feel in a state of con- 
siderable embarrassment. He must, how- 
ever, say, that he thought it rather extra- 
ordinary that his conduct should have been 
thus brought before the House on this 
occasion. He had been in the House 
since 1832, and he had never either in- 
truded himself on it in one way or another, 
nor had his conduct ever before been 
brought into question, Thus much he 
would say, that in what the hon. Member 
had said in stating, in his attack upon 
him, that his interruption to the debates 
was more than that of others, he afforded 
him the opportunity of saying, that what 
that hon. Member had said was not the 
fact. 

Mr. Nicholas Fitzsimon rose amidst 
much confusion, and said that he never 
trespassed on that House. [Cries of ‘‘Or- 
der, order” —* Chair, chair” —“ Question, 
question.” | 

The Speaker said that it was incumbent 
on all hon. Members to observe that de- 
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corum which was due to the proccedings 
of that House. 

Mr. Nicholas Fitzsimon rose to 
the adjournment of the furiher debate on 
this question 

The Speaker said, thatif the hon. Mc mbers 
who had 
ruption of 


move 


: Me ! + . ar 
taken a part in the present mter- 
ocecdings of the House 
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should proceed further that inter- 
ruption, he should feel it to be his duty to 
eall the attention of the House to their 
conduct. Expressions had already been 


made use of which had made considerable 
impression. One hon. Member had said, 
that the conduct of another hon. Member 
had been indecent; the latter had said, 
that what the former had stated was not 
the fact. These were strong expressions, 
and such ought not to be used or 
allowed in that House; therefore he had 
no doubt the hon. Gentlemen who haz 
used such expressions would at once ex 
plain themselves. 
Mr. Forester said, 


as 


that he did not inthe 
least intend to hurt the feelings of the 
hon. Member for Youghal, or to say any- 
thing offensive. Far be it from him to 
have had any such intention. {le should 
be exceedingly sorry to have it supposed 
that he could have had such an intention, 
therefore he withdrew the expression he 
had made use of. 

The Speaker wished to draw the hon. 
Member for Youghal’s attention to this, 
that in giving the contradiction he had 
given to the statement of the hon. Member 
for Wenlock, he had said that what that 
hon. Member had stated was not the faet, 
The hon. Member must feel that that was 
a mode of conveying what he wished to 
express in language that could not be 
allowed to pass in that House without 
observation. The hon. Member for Wen- 
lock had subsequently said, that if he had 
used an expression calculated to hurt the 
feelings of the hon. Member for Youghal, 
he withdrew that expression, therefore the 
hon. Member for Youghal would no doubt 
feel the propriety of withdrawing his ex- 
pression. 

Mr. John O’ Connell said, that after the 
explanation which had ane n given, he had 
no hesitation in saying | he regretted having 
used the expression referred to. 

Sir Robert Inglis resumed, but owing to 
the very great noise and confusion that 
continue 7 to prevail throughout the House 
scarcely one word could be heard. He 
was quite confident that the increase of 
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the Protestant population in [reland had 
been in a much greater proportion of late 
years than that of the ere Catholics, 
whereas if the noble Lord’s Bill 

ial inerea 2 


rt 


had been 


passed long since would noi 


have taken place, nor would t re have 
been the resident Prot tantclere through 
out Ireland there now was. Upon th 
whole, he I feel his if bound to 


Support the 
Uric nd, 
\ }} ’ 
Debate adjourned. 
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BANNERMAN and Mr. S. 
Colleges of Aberdeen, ag 
Bill. 


Ipswicn ELection—Breacu or Pri- 
viLEGE.] Mr. Williams Wynn brought 
up the Report of the Committee on the 
Ipswich election, and moved that it be 
read, which was done as follows :— 

Your Committee have experienced Asma . 
able difficulty in this inquiry, from the 
hension of Prejudging a criminal aaa now 
in progress to trial by due course of law; bi 
they have ¢ to the following Resolution: 


ppre 


ome 


1. That it does not appear to the Commiitee, 
that i conduct of the M: igistrates, Samuci 
Bignold and Edward Te *mple Booth, EF qui 


said John Pilgrim was charged, 


was a breach of the privileges of this House. 
That it appears to the Committee, that 
Thomas More Keith aided abetted the 
procuring and continuing the absence of John 

Pilgrim, to prevent jus giving evidence on 1! 
a ae 


“ 


befor¢ ater thes 


and 
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Petition against the Ipswich election; and that 
he used the charge of embezzlement as a means 
of inducing Pilgrim to remain in concealment 
for the same purpose. 

3. That on Pilgrim’s return to Norwich, an 
information was laid against him for embezzle- 
ment, Which had the effect of delaying obedi- 
summons, and his at- 
Committee of the Ipswich 
election ; but that it does not appear to the 
Committee, from the evidence before them, 
that there is any proof that these proceedings 
were taken for the purpose of producing such 
delay. 

4. That it docs not appear to the Com- 
mittee, from the evidence before them, that 
any charge is proved against Joseph Sewell 
John Blake, or John Joseph Blake. 

Your Committee cannot conclude their Re- 
port without adverting to the service of a 
summons from a Chairman of an Election 
Committee, for the purpose of obtaining the 
attendance of a person in custody :—They ap~ 
prehend that the most usual course is to resort 
10 the House for an Order, to be expressed by 
the Speaker’s warrant to that cifect. 


ence to the Chairman’s 





' bofava dh 
tendanee before the 


Mr. Hume, in accordance with what he 
believed to be the invariable rule, thought 
he might move, that the gentleman re- 
ported against (Mr. Thomas More Keith) 
should be taken into custody by the Ser- 
geant-at-Arms. 

Mr. Williams Wynn, as chairman of the 
Committee, begged to say, that he hoped 
the House would proceed to read the 
evidence itself, before it decided upon in- 
flicting punishment on any individual. 

Mr. Rigby Wason observed, that on 
the former occasion, the House had pro- 
ceeded to commit individuals, and thus far 
proceeded to punishment without having 
the opportunity of reading the evidence, 
and this in cases when there was a doubt 
as to the facts established respecting the 
conduct of individuals amounting to a 
breach of privilege. In this Report, how- 
ever, a distinct offence was stated ; there 
could not, therefore, now, as before, be a 
doubt put forth as to the breach of pri- 
vilege. 

Mr. Hume quite concurred with his 
hon. Friend, and would move that Mr, 
Keith be forthwith taken into the custody 
of the Sergeant-at-Arms, agreeably to the 
Report. 

Sir Robert Inglis hoped the hon. Mem- 
ber would not press his Motion that even- 
ing. 

Mr. Hume would assent to the request 
if he did not feel that this might prove an 
obstruction to the course of justice. 
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ought to have the opportunity of seeing 
the evidence in the first instance. He ap- 
prehended that the great object of ap- 
pointing the Committee was to get the 
evidence. 

Mr. Wilks thought the duties of the 
Committee went much further than the 
collection of evidence. They were also to 
have formed an opinion of the conduct of 
certain individuals. They had done so, 
and reported their deliberate decision. Ii 
would be ridiculous to ask the Committee 
to go into the inquiry unless they were 
prepared to act upon its judgment when 
reported. 

On the suggestion of Sir J. Wrottesley, 
the Resolutions were again read to the 
House distinctly. 

Mr. Wilhaums Wynn said, there was 
great difference of opinion amongst the 
members of the Committee, respecting the 
Report, and as to the appointment of the 
Committee, he considered it to be to save 
the trouble and the time of the House, 
which would be the result of an examina- 
tion at the Bar. The Committee had 
been directed to report the evidence to 
the House. What would be the use of 
this, if the discretion were to be altogether 
left to the Committee? If, indeed, a 
witness refused to give evidence before a 
Committee, or persisted in prevaricating, 
it was a positive obstruction to the business, 
upon which they might well appeal to the 
authority of the House; but ‘ aiding and 
abetting” in preventing a witness from 
giving evidence were such general terms, 
applicable to such varieties of culpability, 
that before they entertained any question 
of punishment, he was decidedly of opinion 
that the House ought to have the evidence 
before them. Besides it should be known 
that the decision of the majority turned on 
opposing testimony, which the House 
ought to be empowered to judge of from 
its own consideration. No great loss of 
time would take place, inasmuch as the 
evidence might be printed from day to 
day. He did not mean to anticipate that 
the decision of the House upon the evidence 
would be different from that arrived at by 
the majority of the Committee ; but it cer- 
tainly would be more satisfactory to him, 
as Chairman, and he should suppose to the 
country, if the House would be good 
enough to judge for itself after examina- 
tion of the evidence. 

Mr. Patrick M. Stewart differed alto- 





Mr. Sinclair thought, that the House 


gether with the right hon, Gentleman in 
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the opinion he had expressed. He did 
not see how they could now consistently 
deviate from the course they had formerly 
pursued when individuals were inplic: ited 
by the Report of the Ipswich Committee 
over which he presided as Chairman. —Be- 
fore the first Committee Mr. Keith had 
been examined at great length. They had 
accompanied him from Norwich to Calais. 
They had heard everything which he had 
to urge in explanation. They were at that 
time unable to trace Mr. Pilgrim in his 
progress. It was in consequence ot the 
suspicious circumstances which struck 
them, and which they intimated, that the 
second inquiry took place. The evidence 
respecting Keith's conduct before the Com- 
mittee which had just reported, must have 
been, in all matertal points, similar to that 
which had been already given, and under 
all the circumstances, he agreed with the 
hon. Member for Middlesex in eae 


that Keith oucht to be committed at once 
to the cus tody of the Sergeant- at-s Arms, to 
be afterwards dealt with as they ht 


see fit. 
Mr. Wilham Mile 


as a member of the Committce, intormed 


,addressing the Hous« 


them that there was something ta Mr, 
Keith’s case which might well induce them 
to postpone the consideration of the ques- 
tion for a short time. A medical certificate 
had been sent in, showing that Mr ith 
was extremely ill; and about his case there 
was a peculiar delicac 'v to which he would 
not further allude. Under these circum- 
stances it would be most diavesin to 
have him brought up at once. 


Mr. Hum was ac tuated bv ne vindictive 
feelings ; he was merely anxious that jus- 
tice should be done, and that the forms of 


the House be complied with. After the 


committal the House might deal with Mr. 
Keith as it thought proper. 

Sir Matthew White Ridley thought, 
that under the peculiar circumstances a 
would be as well to suspend for a ak’ 
time the committal of Mr. Keith to th< 
Sergeant-at-Arms. 

Lord John Russell was by no means 


certain that by taking the course recom- 
mended by the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Miles) 


. Keith would be inereascd. 


} } 
however, he 


the illness of Mr 
Under all the circumstances, 
should propose that the case be put off 
until Friday. 

Mr. Hawes said, the Report of the 
4 ® > 
vommittee would be justified by the evi- 
dence. If anything beyond that which 
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had appeared from the medical certificate 
had transpired, he should at once accede 
to the proposition for delay, although his 
own impression was, that the svoner the 
case was Capeet S f, the better would it 
be for Mr. Keith, whose apprehension of 
consequences would be kept alive and in- 
creased by the pie iy. 

Motion po stponed to Friday 

Mr. Patrick M. Stewart t bes rored to say a 
few words upon a matter person il to him- 
self, In the last paragraph of the Re as 


just printed by the mght hon. Gentlemar 


allusion was made to the fact of his aaa 
signed a warrant as Chairman of the Com. 
mittee, which was declared to be unusual 
and out of order, and which he now 
believed he had no right to do. The fact 
was, as he had before stated, that Mr. 
Pilgrim was travelling about, and could 
neither be traced abroad nor at home 
tie had siened and sent off five or six 


summonses, one of which at last caught 
, ° a’ } ? H : ‘ ° 
Pilgrim at Norwich, and when he was in 
the act of obeyine it, his portmantean 
} *) ; o 
being on the mail-coach and his foot om 
the step, he Vas irrested by the warrauf 
4 1 + ? 
ot the magistrates of Norwich. He then, on 
learning this, after havine some consultation 
. y~: ? J eae 
but not conference sufhiciently formal with 
the Committee, sisned a Wwarral to brave 
} ) a) } i ] Pa | 
the body of Pilerim hrou yvefore the 
cs ERY pee = +] \ Rae) 2 
Committee, which warrant he subsequently 
found he had no meht to sien 
te ' ‘ 
Chairman could oniy sign summonses. * 
* aia ! } tba t 
far h pleaded unity A ia HN 
ipplicd to t ilo nd red th 
, 1 
signature of th yp axer { 
} ' ! 1 
if { ada G@ ) Pi bith ven Vi 
t nm her i € ipl i day rOorne ic 
i] 
f ime thus be s ved ; ut otnerwi 
he course of the Committers had now at 


all been aifected by this proces din r 


Wynn bad ineant nothing 
' 


disrespectful to the hon. Gentleman. Thi 
Committee were only anxious to prevent. a 


nA E777 
Mr. Weldzam 


question being raised in conseqiicnce of 
the proceedings of the hon. Gentieman, 
ora pre eedent heing Cc: tabli hed. 

Sir Broke Vere moved, that John Ed 
dow sparrowe be called to the B 
with a view to his being discharged forth- 
with. 

Mr. Aglionby opposed the Motiong 
M my more Inno ent men hac PCH ke prt 
for a much longer time in Newgate than 


six weeks. That person had been guilty 
of rreat offences against the dignity and 


privileges of the House, and be should 
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like to know on what grounds any clemency 
should be displayed towards him. He for 
one should divide against the Motion, if 
ihe sense of the House were taken on the 
subject. Sparrowe had been guilty of the 
grossest abuse of the rights and freedom 
of election, and he hoped that person 
might be detained in Newgate until the 
end of the Session. 

Mr. Hume concurred with the hon. 
Member. He thought they should be 
furnished with some good reasons for 
extending their clemency to Sparrowe. 
When an appeal was made lately on behalf 
of the Dorchester labourers, who were 
ignorant, and so far as they knew, innocent 
nen, little disposition was shown to grant 
mercy to them. THe thought, that the 
detention of Sparrowe until the end of the 
Session would be a very moderate 
ment. 

Dr e* hi ngt on, after stating 
of which Sparrowe had been 
Sains its enormity, went on to say, 
ihat still it was a serious question whether 
this man should be detained longer. He 
could not but feel in all these cases, that 
the House was acting in the double 
capacity of prosecutor and judge, and he 
thought that instead of proceeding in the 
present manner, it would be much better 
to bring in a Bill to Parliament, ordering 
that offences of this nature should be 
punishable by a jury and by judges, whose 
peer were not like those of Members 
of the House in any way engaged in the 
inquiry. : 


punish- 


1 i 
the oitence 


guilty, and 


tf | he were asked was six wecks’ 
imprisonment in Newgate an 
punishment for Sparrowe’s oflence, he 
should reply not. But if he were asked 

} 


adequate 
i 


what he considered was the wisest and 
most discreet course which the House of 
Commons should pursue, he should say 
that they had better not proceed to the 
utmost extremity of the punishment in 
their power, but, on the contrary, discharge 
the individual forthwith. He thought this 
latter was the course which would best 
vindicate the character, dignity, and honour 
of the House in the eyes of the community. 
He would suggest also that it would be 
unwise to exhaust their whole power of 
punishment on the present case; what 
were they to do, if one of a more aggra- 
vated description appeared before them ? 
Sir Robert Peel could not concur in the 
suggestion of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber “who had just addressed the House. 
For one, he should be very unwilling to 


h 
4 
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transfer to any other tribunal the power of 
enforcing the authority of that House, 
He much feared that if they parted with 
the power of vindicating their own orders, 
they would greatly weblion their privileges, 

and encourage a contempt for their autho- 
rity. In the ease of the Dorchester 
labourers, what he had contended was, 
that the Crown should decide, and not 
that Hlouse ; but the case was very different 
here, for here the punishment had been 
inflicted by order of the House itself; and 
without impugning the power of the House, 
any hon. Member might with perfect con- 
sistency vote for the release of the two 
individuals in question. The only question 
then for consideration was, whether the 
end of punishment being to deter others 
from offences similar to that on which 
punishment was inflicted, the imprisonment 
of six weeks in Newgate was sufficient to 
deter others from committing a similar 
offence. In his opinion it was, and on 
this fecling he should vote for the dis- 
charge. 

Mr. Patrick M. Stewart concurred in 
what had been said by the right hon. 
Baronet as far as regarded Sparrowe. He 
thought he had undergone a sufficient 
punishment, and he hoped the hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Aglionby ) would 
not press his Amendment. 

Mr. Aglionby said, that he had not 
moved any Amendinent. He had merely 
said, that he would oppose the discharge 
at present. 

Mr. Righy Wason said, he would vote 
for the release of § Sparrowe; but he thought 
a distinction should be made between his 
ease and that of C} lipperton, who had 
refused to answer questions put to him by 
the Committee. 

Lord John Russell said, he could not 
concur in the view taken of the case by 
his hon. and learned Friend (Dr. Lushing- 
ton), that the House ought to go to a 
Court of Law to enforce its authority. He 
agreed with the right hon. Baronet, that 
such a course would greatly impair and 
weaken the authority of the House. He 
also admitted, that no good end could be 
answered by continuing Mr. Sparrowe in 
confinement, for that his imprisonment 
had been sufficiently long to deter others 
from the commission of a similar offence. 
Without saying what course he should be 
prepared to take with respect to Mr. Clip- 
perton, he would vote that Mr. Sparrowe 
be brought up and discharged, 
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Mr. Aglionby, after what had been 
stated, would not divide the House on the 
Question. 

The Motionthat Mr.Sparrowe be brought 
to the Bar of the House to-morrow, and 
then discharged, was put and agreed to. 

Mr. Freshfield then moved, that John 
Clipperton be brought tothe Bar to-morrow 
and discharged. After the intimation given 
on the other side, he felt it necessary to 
state, that in bis view of Mr. Clipperton’s 
case, it was much less aggravated than 
that of some others who had been placed 
at the Bar. Mr. Clipperton had no con- 
nexion with the election at Ipswich. He 
acted solely as the legal agent of the sitting 
men, and he had refused to tell matters 
which had come to his knowledge in a 
confidential manner from his client. 

Mr. Rigby Wason contended, that there 
was no ground whatever for saying that 
Clipperton was less guilty than others. 
In his (Mr. Wason’s) opinion, he was much 
more so. ‘The statements in his petition 
were contradicted by his own evid 
before the Committee. On this ground, 
and also on the ground that he had refused 
to answer questions put to him by the 
Committee, he would oppose the Motion 
for his discharge. 

Sir John Wrottesle -y thought they ought 
to wait in this case, as in that of Mr. 
Keith, till they had the evidence of the 
Committee before them ; for it was possible 
that by that evidence, Mr. Clipperton 
might be convicted of another breach of 
privilege, which sage justify his being 
sent again to prisor He would s evest, 
therefore, that the de ‘bate be Ari d to 
Friday. 

Mr. Hervey could not concur in the 
extraordinary principle of the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Staffordshire. It would 
be quite time enough to consider what 
further punishment should be inflicted on 
Mr. Clipperton, when they had evidence 
before them sufficient to convict him, if 
any such existed. For his own part, he 
would vote for the discharge of both 
parties, seeing that the House had allowed 
the most guilty parties to escape. As to 
the punishment by six weeks’ imprison- 
ment, it was idle to talk of that as such, 
where the party enjoyed every comfort. 
flow different had been the case with the 
Dorchester Jabourers. But the labouring 
classes met with no sympathy in that 
House. He repeated, that when magis- 
trates gave a punishment of two or three 
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years’ imprisonment to poor labourers 
for trying to get the highest price for their 
labour, he was justified i in saying, that the 
poor had little or no sympathy shown for 
them in that place, the more particularly 
when he found that an imprisonmentof a few 
weeks was considered much too severe for 
an offence greater in itself, and much worse 
in its consequences, than that of the poor 
labourers. These were dangerous things 


to be told amongst the poorer classes. If 


Mr. Clipperton had told the whole truth, 
his client would have been disgraced. 

Mr. Richards said, that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Southwark seemed to assume that 
he and those on his side of the House 
were alone the friends of the working 
classes, and as though he were the only 
person who had ever done any good to 
the labouring portion of the community. 
He should be glad to know what good the 
hon. Member had ever done for them. 
He should bee of the hon. Member in 
future to deal with more respect towards 
those who, with himself (Mr. Richards), 
at present oceupied the Opposition 
benches 

Lord John Russell concurred in the view 
taken by the hon, Member for Statlord- 
shire (Str J. Wrottesley), and hoped that 
the debate would be adjour: ied to F riday 
next. 

Mr. Freshfield said, that even admittin 

t Mr. Clipperton had been guilty of a 
crime, it should not be forgotten that he 
had already suffered severe punish iment, 


even after expr ssing deep contrition to 
the House for the ee with whi hh he 
was charged. tn his petition, he set forth 
hat he knew nothine but what had reached 
him in his professionai eharacter, and that 
he felt himself bound not to disclos ie 


beeved further to state, that he was as 
incapable of a quibble as the hon. Member 
for Ipswich, and he, in the strongest terms 
that the usage of Parliament would permit 
denied the imputation of having placed 
any quibblinge construction on the facts of 
the case. If Mr. Clipperton were leng 
kept in custody, it would be a case of the 
greatest hardship of which he had any 
remembrance. 

Mr. Righy Wason was under: te to 
say, that he had not used any lang lage 
which could, except by a fores ie -onstruc 
tion, raise any imputi ition of a quibble a: 
against the bon. Member for Penryn. if 
he had used any such language, he could 
only say it was accidental. He believed 
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that he had not done so, and the hon. 
Member had no right to put a forced 
construction upon words used by any 
other hon. Member. 

The Earl of Darlington expressed his 
astonishment at the course which in this 
case the hou. Member for Ipswich had 
pursued. He observed, that it was with 
extreme regret that he saw any hon. 
Member of that House acting with that 
vindictive spirit which the hon. Member 
for Ipswich was now doing. In no other 
place but the House of Commons would it 
be allowed to any man to act as judge, as 
it were, in his own case. It was not for 
him to comment upon the conduct of any 
hon. Gentleman, but he could not avoid 
expressing his sorrow that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Ipswich should have been tempted 
to pursue such a course as he had in this 
instance adopted. He however left 1 to 
the hon. Gentleman’s own sense of pro- 
priety to decide whether or not be thought 
himself justified in that course. 

Mr. Wason.—The noble Lord, although 
prompted by the hon. Member for Knares- 
borough— 

The Eatl of Darbngton said—I beg to 
call the hon. Member for Ipswich to 
order. The hon. Member for Knares- 
borough did not say a single word to me. 
Do not speak that which is false. 

Mr. Wuson rose amidst continued cries 
of ** Order” © Chair,” but resumed his 
Seat on 

The Speaker stating, that he hoped the 
noble Lord would explain the observations 
which he had just made. 

The Karl of Darlington said, he was 
sorry if he had made use of any eXpressions 
which were improper; at the same time, 
when an hon. Member attributed words to 
him, or stated that he was prompted, when 
the hon. gentleman knew perfectly well 
that the hon. Member for Knaresborough 
had never addressed a word to him, he 
could not avoid repelling the insinuation 
in the stronzest terms. 

The Spe aker was sure the noble Lord 
would after a moment’s reflection see that 
he had used terms which were offensive 
and contrary to the rules of the House. 

The Earl of Darlington said, that he was 
sorry if he had been guilty of any expres- 
sions that were offensive, but he trusted 
that he might be allowed to say that the 
hon. Member for Ipswich had first stated 
that which was offensive to him (the Earl 
of Darlington). 
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Mr. Rigby Wason said, that of course 
the noble Lord had a right to remark upon 
the terms which any hon. Member had 
used, but he(Mr. Wason) in the observation 
which he had made had meant nothing of- 
fensive to the noble Lord. He had certainly 
seen the hon. member for Knaresborough 
turn round, andas he thought speaking to 
the noble Lord while he was addressing 
the House. If the noble Lord now said 
that he had not been prompted by the 
hon. Member for Knaresborough, of course 
that statement was sufficient and conclu- 
sive. What he (Mr. Wason) had further 
meant to state was this—that when the 
noble Lord stated that he (Mr. Wason) 
acted upon vindictive feelings, if he (Mr. 
Wason) cliose to state the noble Lord had 
said that which he (the noble Lord) knew 
to be untrue, he should use language 
which was unparliamentary, but he would 
now state that in saying he was actuated 
by vindictive feelings the noble Lord said 
that which was untrue. 

The Speaker called the hon, Member toi 
Ipswich to order and to explain. 

Mr. Wason: The noble Lord had stated 
that Tam actuated by vindictive feelings. 
Tsay this is untrue. If that is unparlia 
mentary language, of course as unparlia 
mentary language [retract it. How could 
the noble Lord possibly know the feelings 
which actuated his (Mr. Wason’s) breast ? 
He knew those feelings, and must repeat 
that the assertion was untrue. [ Nenewed 
cries of “ Order, order,” and loud calls 
upon the Earl of Darlington from the 
Ministerial benches. | 

Mr. Williams Wynn said it was mani- 
festly contrary to the rules of the House 
for one hon. Member to charge another 
with vindictive feelings, or to attribute to 
him motives in the course which he was 
pursuing. Under such circumstances he 
was sure his noble Friend would do that 
which the House would expect—namely, 
retract the assertion he had made, and he 
was also satisfied the hon. Member for 
Ipswich would, on his part, do the same. 

The Earl of Darlington stated, that if 
he had said any thing which was unpar- 
liamentary, or which was offensive to the 
House, he was very ready to retract those 
expressions. Haying said that, he thought 
the hon. Member opposite ought, on his 
part to follow the course which he (the 
Earl of Darlington) was perfectly ready 
to pursue. 

The Speaker was understood to say that 
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the noble Lord by attributing vindictive 
feclings to the hon. Member for Ipswich 
had used unparliamentary language. He 
understood the noble Lord now to retract 
the offensive expressions, and he supposed 
the hon. Member for Ipswich would not 
hesitate to withdraw those which he had 
applied to the noble Lord. 

The Earl of Darlington repeated that he 
was ready to withdraw the expressions 
which he had used, if the hon. Member 
for Ipswich would follow his example. 

Mr. Wason: The noble Lord says that 
if I will do so and so, he will do so and so. 
That apology 1 will not accept, either in 
this House, or out of it. 

Lord John Russell rose and said, that 
in confirmation of what had fallen from 
the right hon. Gentleinan opposite (Mr. 
Wynn), and from the Chair, he begged 
to state that the first disorderly expression 
was that in which the noble Lord had 
attributed vindictive feelings to the hon. 
Member for Ipswich, and therefore, he 
(Lord John Russell) conceived that the 
noble Lord would pay that respect which 
was due to the House, and retract the 
offensive expressious without any con- 
dition whatever. The insiauation which 
the hon. Gentleman behind him (Mr. 
Wason) had made, that the hon. Member 
for Knaresborou oh had pre mpted the 
noble Lord, might be offensive to the feel- 
ings of the noble Lord, but it was not an 
offence against the rules and orders of the 
House. He himself did not see any 
reason to find fanit with the remark madi 
by the hon. Member for Ipswich, 

Mr. Richards adimitted, that while the 
noble Lord was speaking he had observed 
that Clipperton had a wife and a large 
family, and that so far he had prompted 
the noble Lord. It would appear, how- 
ever, that the noble Lord had not heard 
him, and therefore his observation had 
fallen to the ground. The noble Lord 
had said, as he understood him, not 
that the hon. Member for Ipswich was 
actuated by vindictive feelings, but that 
he appeared to be so actuated. 

Mr. Goulburn said, that his noble Friend 
had already stated, ‘that if he had used 
any offensive expressions, he begged to 
retract them. His noble Friend had most 
distinctly made that admission, and he 
could not conceive what further apology 
could be required from his noble Friend. 

The Speaker said, that he had under- 
stood the noble Lord, on his being in- 
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formed that it was not competent to couple 
any conditions with his retraction, to 
have generally withdrawn the offensive 
expressions used by him. 

Sir Robert Price said, that as there 
appeared to be some misunderstanding 
on that head, perhaps the noble Lord 
would have the kindness to satisfy the 
wishes of the House by stating again that 
which many had already understood him 
to have stated—namely, that he retracted 
ihe expressions which all allowed was con- 
trary to the rules of the House. That 
being done, he was sure the hon. Mem- 
ber for Ipswich would not for a single 
moment refuse to do that which the House 
generally desired—he meant, withdraw 
the expressions which he also had used. 

The Earl of Darlington was in hopes 
that he had made himself clearly under- 
stood by the whole House. He was ata 
loss to know what further to state, to sa- 
tisfy the House. He repeated, it was not 
his intention to give offence, and that if 
he had used any offensive expressions, he 
was ready to retract them, and that as the 


jhon. Gentleman opposite had also made 





use of expressions enn offensive to 
i (the Earl of Darlington), he thought 
jit not et tov much if he called on the 
| hon Member also to retract i m. He 
| (the Earl of Darlington) was ready to make 
lan apology for any expressions he had 
fused. provided the hon. Gentleman did 
l the same. 

| Lord Sandon said, that the difficulty 
| nt nti aa ord : 


still remained by the still in 
sisting up On the qualit ati LO hi ex 
1p la nation, The ottencs whi er the noble 
Lord had been curity was to the House, 
and to the House an apology was due, 
without qualification, 


attentively to the Debate, and he well 
remembered the noble L ord had stated that 
that which the hon. Gentleman had stated 
was false. 

The Earl of Darlington: If I made 
use of that expression, I beg to retract it. 

Mr. Fowell Buzxton said, that as the 
first offender had retracted, the second 
ought also to withdraw the offensive ex 
pressions used by him. By this course, 
perfect order and the dignity of the House 
wool e restored and established. 

Mr, Warburton only understood the 
noble Lord to have retracted the word 
* false,” and not the words attributing 
vindictiveness to the Member for Ipsw ich. 


' 

| 

| 

H ~ -  ¥ ° 

Mr. Dominick Browne had listened most 
j 
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An hon. Member on the Opposition 
benches said, that he had distinctly un- 
derstood the noble Lord to have retracted 
all the expressions which were offensive to 
the rules of the House. 

The Speaker was understood to observe, 
that in his opinion the noble Lord had 
retracted generally the expressions which 
he had used unconditionally, and with- 
out qualification, and therefore he thought 
the House would concur with him in call- 
ing upon the hon. Member for Ipswich to 
do the same. 

Mr. Wason [after repeated calls from 
all sides of the House] rose and said, he 
could only state exactly what appeared to 
him to be the circumstances of the case, 
and then leave it to the House to say 
whether he was right or whether he was 
wrong. When he had got up to reply to 
the noble Lord’s first observations, that he 
(Mr. Wason) was actuated by vindictive 
feelings, he had said, that the noble Lord 
had been prompted by the hon. Member 
for Knaresborough, to which the noble 
Lord bad replied, that it was false. Now, 
the hon. Member for Knaresborough had 
told the House, that it was true, for he 
had admitted that he did prompt the 
noble Lord. [Repeated cries of “ no, no,” 
from the Opposttion.] He (Mr. Wason) 
had then understood the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite, the Member for Mont- 
gomeryshire, to have called upon the no- 
ble Lord to retract the word “ false,” which 
he (Mr. Wason) had also understood the 
noble Lord to do without the — slightest 
equivocation. He (Mr. Wason) then went 
on to answer the term “ vindictive fecl- 
ings,” and in doing so he had used ex- 
pressions which the House held to be un- 
parliamentary ; upon which the Member 
for Montgomeryshire again rose, and in- 
formed the noble Lord, that it was unpar- 
Jiamentary to attribute motives or feelings 
to any hon. Member. The noble Lord 
then said that he was willing to apologize 
to the House, provided he (Mr. Wason) did 
the same, His answer to this was that 
which he now repeated—namely, that he 
would never accept an apology to which 
any condition was fixed. 

The Earl of Darlington said, that the 
hon. Member im the statement of the facts 
which he had just made, had seemed to 
allece, that he (the Earl of Darlington) 
had stated that which was false, because 
it appeared to him that the hon. Gentle- 
man persisted in asserting that he had 
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been prompted by the hon. Member 
for Knaresborough. That hon. Member 
might have turned round towards him 
while he was speaking, but he declared 
upon his honour that he did not hear any- 
thing which the hon, Member for Knares- 
borough might have said. He (the Earl 
of Darlington) was therefore most cer- 
tainly a little surprised to be charged with 
having been prompted ; but with regard to 
the offensive expressions he had used, he 
was ready to retract them. If the hon. 
Member could prove that he had not used, 
subsequently any expressions offensive to 
him, he (the Earl of Darlington) would 
have no right to require from him an 
apology. It, however, seemed to him that 


the hon. Member had used expressions of 


a similarly offensive tendency, and he 
therefore thought it was no more than 
common courtesy that the hon. Member 
should also retract them. 

Mr. Regby Wason: { never meant to 
impute to the noble Lord an intention to 
deceive the House. 1 only alluded to the 
admission of the hon. Member for Knares- 
borough, in order to show that I did not 
speak without some foundation when I 
said that that hon. Member had prompted 
the noble Lord. 

Mr, Cutlar Fergusson observed that the 
noble Lord had in his opinion unequivo- 
cally retracted every-thing. The words 
“* vindictive feelings” were certainly of sig~ 
nificant import in comparison with other 
words; but the noble Lord had since made 
a most unqualified retraction. These words 
were followed by words of similar import 
from the hon. Member for Ipswich; and 
he (Mr. C. Fergusson) thought that 
hon. Member was bound to make an equal- 
ly unqualified retraction. 

Mr. Righy Wason: I understand that 
the noble Lord has retracted the expression 
imputing to me falsehood, without any 
condition. Of course, therefore, without 
any mixture of reserve or equivocation on 
my part, I also retract the expression used 
by me towards the noble Lord. 

Mr. Agtonby expressed a hope that the 
hon. Member for Penryn (Mr. Freshfield) 
would consent to pestpone the further 
debate on the petition before the House 
until Friday next. The evidence showed 
that Mr. Clipperton was not worthy of 
any favour at the hands of the House. 

Mr. Williams Wynn, if the question 
went to a division, should vote in favour 
of the postponement of the discussion. 
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Sir Henry Hardinge hoped, when the 
right hon. Chairman of the Committce ad- 
vocated the postponement of the discus- 
sion, his hon. Friend would see the 
propriety of adjourning the debate. 

Mr. Freshfield, thus appealed to, 
would agree to the adjournment of fur- 
ther debate on the question, until Friday 
next. 

Debate adjourned. 


Cuvurcn (Ireianp).] The Order of 
the Day for the resumption of the ad- 
journed debate on the Tithes and 
Church (Ireland) Bill having been moved 
and read, 

Mr. Hume presented himself to the 
House. The subject had been already so 
often before it, he said, that it really was 
his original intention to have abstained 
from troubling the House with any obser- 
vations in reference to it; but the right 
hon. Baronet, the Member for Tamworth, 
in the speech he had addressed to the 
House last night, on his motion for divi- 
ding the Bill into two parts, had addressed 
himsclf so pointedly to him (Mr. Hume), 
as one of the difficulties he had to contend 
with in dealing with the question, that he 
was anxious to remove from the mind of 
the House the undue impression which the 
right hon. Baronet’s allusion to his exag- 
gerated statements of the revenues of the 
Irish Church was calculated to convey. 
If the right hon. Baronet did him the 
honour to refer to his speech of 1822, 
upon the subject of the Trish Church, the 
right hon. Baronet would find that he was 
not quite correct in supposing his (Mr. 
Hume’s) estimate of its available revenues 
to exceed 3,000,000. sterling. On the 
19th of June, 1822, he brought the ques- 
tion of the state of the Irish Church before 
the House, believing, as he then sincerely 
believed, and as, after fifteen years’ ex- 
perience, he still believed, that to the 
condition of that Establishment might be 
traced nearly all the evils and misfortunes 
of that unhappy country. At that period 
he was most anxious to impress upon the 
House two points of consideration—the 
one, the great magnitude of the Establish- 
ment; the other, the immense amount of 
its revenues. He was bound to state 
the authority from which he derived 
the information he then brought before 
the House. It was the authority of Mr. 
Wakefield, in his estimate of the revenues 
of the Irish Church—a work which was 
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compiled during his residence with the 
late Lord Oriel, and at a period when he 
had, as he (Mr. Hume) believed, the best 
information that could possibly be derived. 
Mr. Wakefield computed the rental of 
Ireland at 14,000,0007. sterling ; the pro- 
perty of the Church in Irish acres at two- 
elevenths of the whole product of the 
land. Taking this at 2,556,000L., and ad- 
ding the value of the parochial tithes, he 
found the total on Mr. Wakefield’s own 
showing to be 3,200,000/. He had fur- 
ther stated, that if the estimates were 
correct, the actual gross amount of tithe 
then receivable was little short of 
1,000,0002. sterling; and that there were 
twenty-four archbishops and bishops, 
and 1,270 beneficed clergymen, enjoying 
a revenue of nearly 1,000,0002. sterling. 
Now, how stood the fact? Why, a noble 
Lord, who had brought forward a motion 
on the subject, in common with other 
high authorities, had calculated the amount 
after all deductions and charges, at con 

siderably above 600,000/. The noble 
Lord, the Member for Lancashire (Lord 
Stanley), had stated in 1824, that the 
revenues of the Church of Ireland amoun- 
ted to only 327,0001. if his (Mr. 
Hume’s) statement were exaggerated on 
the one hand, the noble Lord’s was surely 
exaggerated on the other. He (Mr.Hume) 
had contended that the average 
of each benefice was 520/.; the noble 
Lord had stated that 2651. would be the 
outside; but taking the average amount 
of the 417 livings commuted the 
Tithe Composition Bill, the annual value 
of each amounted to 499/. His statement 
therefore, = net somuch exagverated 
after all; and, even if there were an unin 

tentional ¢ exagy eration, it was attributabl 
to the secrecy which had been preserved, 
and the pe rseverance with which the pro- 
duction of all accounts and statements 
had been refused. Considering the limit- 
ed means of information he or any indi- 
vidual possessed on the subject, he sub- 
mitted that the error was a very trivial 
one, He had only to look back for a 
period of cleven years, to the time when 
the noble Lord had made his statement, 
and to consider the facts which had since 
that occasion transpired, and to ask the 
noble Lord, and to ask the right hon 
Baronet whether they or he were most cor 

rect? The very first vote he had given in 
that House on the question of the [rish 
Church was in 1812, on Mr, Canning’s 
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Resolution of the 22nd of June in that 
year, which was to this effect :—‘ That 
this House will, early in the next session 
of Parliament, take into its most serious 
consideration the state of the law affecting 
his Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects,” 
with a view to such a final and conciliatory 
adjustment as may be conducive to the 
peace and tranquillity of the United King- 
dom—to the stability of the Protestant 
Establishment, and the general satisfaction 
of all classes of his Majesty's subjects, 
From that moment until the passing of 
the Catholic Emancipation Bill, he had 
been deeply impressed with the import- 
ance of that first step of conciliation, and 
he still thought there would be no peace 
or tranquillity in Ireland, until the Church 
Establishment in that country was placed 
on a better footing. If he had made such 
a specch as that made by the right hon’ 
Baronet last night, he would have been 
immediately charged with paying attention 
to nothing but pounds, shillings, and 
pence. The whole of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet’s speech was a question of pounds, 
shillings, and pence. He talked of the 
necessity of protecting the Establishment, 
to be sure, but did he put this question to 
himself or tothe House? Had the Church 
Establishment in Ireland, from the period 
of the first substantive motion, recognising 
the necessity of reducing it in proportion 
to its general utility, given satisfaction 
to the people, or answered the object for 
which it was founded. Measure after mea- 
sure had been brought in, Bill after Bill 
had been introduced, Secretary for Ire- 
land after Secretary for Ireland had en- 
deavoured to perpetuate that Church in 
its old state, and what was the result of all 
their attempts? Signal and complete 
failure. So utter was the failure, that 
after all their endeavours they were com- 
pelled at last, to give up the Tithe, and to 
grant 1,000,000. to the clergy of Ireland. 
The right hon, Baronet had failed through- 
out the whole of his argument to advance 
a single reason which went to justify the 
division he proposed. He would admit 
every one of the right hon. Baronet’s 
positions and, the more broadly he admit- 
ted them, the more incorrect were his 
conclusions. What was the nght hon. 
Baronet’s object? To separate that part 
of the Bill which went to appropriate the 
revenues of the Church of Ireland to other 
than Ecclesiastical purposes, from the 
other portions of the measure. The right 
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hon. Baronet’s argument was this—** | 
hold that the property of the Church 
ought not to be applied to any purposes 
but those strictly Ecclesiastical, but I am 
willing to correct the abuses which dis- 
figure the Establishment; to equalize its 
revenues, and to give incomes only to 
resident clergymen.” Very well. The 
right hon. Baronet’s great argument was 
that the fund from which the surplus was 
to be derived was already bankrupt, and 
that until the year 1853 there would not 
be one farthing of surplus available. 
Why, if there were to be no surplus at all, 
on what ground did the right hon. 
Baronet eppose the progress of the Bill? 
Any objections to the details, any amend- 
ments to the Clauses, might be urged in 
Committee. The whole proceeding was a 
contradiction ; the very ground the night 
hon. Baronet took, destroyed his own 
ease, and he ought not for one moment to 
have impeded the Bill in its progress to a 
Committee. The right hon. Baronet had 
objected to the noble Lord’s Bill. He 
(Mr. Hume) would admit, that it was not 
the best that might have been introduced. 
He for one saw no reason why they need 
hamper themselves with benefices at all. 
Why could they not divide Ireland into 
districts, allot a clergyman to every place 
where there was a sufficient number of 
Protestants, commute the Tithes, scil all 
the landed property of the Church, bring 
the whole of the proceeds into one gene- 
ral fund, and pay the stipends which 
were to be proved necessary, out of it? 
The right hon. Baronet had alluded to the 
emoluments of the Scotch Church. He 
held in his hand a list of the livings of the 
Scotch clergy, with the emoluments at- 
tached to each, and he would give the 
right hon. Baronet the tmformation he 
seemed to require. There were twenty 
livings, the emoluments of which were 
8002, a-year each ; ten with 2,600/. a-year 
each; ten with 5002. (all of these being 
benefices connected with the larger and 
more populous towns), and the remainder 
varied from 1502, to 3001. The Scotch 
clergy, he admitted, were better paid 
than the clergy of Ireland, for one reason 
—they were more equally divided over 
the country; but he had always con- 
tended that 300/. a-year was not too high 
a salary for a resident Clergyman with 
efficient duties to perform. The right hon. 
Baronet had referred to the case of Collon, 
where he said the Commissioners had se- 
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sequestered the two small livings, which 
contributed the greatest amount of revenue, 

and left the clergyman of the largest 
parish to perform the dutics of the whole, 
with scarcely any revenue at all. To 
suppose that the Commissioners would act 
on any such principle, was to suppose 
they were fools, and din sposed to act 
direc tly contrary to the trust confided to 
them; the mere statement of the case 
convinced him that the right hon. Baronet 
did not understand the Bill, or the powers 
given to the Commissioners by the 72d. 
Clause, which really left him not a leg to 
stand upon. His opinion decidedly was, 
that the Bill did not go far enoug rh: for, 
after all, it would keep up est tablishments 
which were not wanted, and perpetuate 
that appearance of domination and tyranny 
so repulsive to the people of Ireland. He 
could not believe that any such alteration 
as was now proposed would give satisfac- 
tion to the people of Ireland. He valued 
the Bill for its principle, and hailed it as 
an earnest of the intention of the [louse to 
promote the welfare and consult the 
interests of the Irish population ; but it 
was a question of serious importance to the 
people of England as well as Ireland, 
whether they should perpetuate a system 
of domination, which degraded every other 
sect, and excited the religious animosities 
of the whole population. Entertaining 
this opinion, he thought the Government, 
at no distant period, would be obliged to 
re-consider the whole Church Question, 
and adopt an entirely different course. The 
Bill would only do asa step, and as a step 
he was content to take it. If his charge 
were 6s. 8d. he would take 3s. 4d. rather 
than lose the whole, but he would wait 
for the remainder, and embrace the first 
opportunity of getting it. Of all the 
great subjects of discussion between Eng- 

land and Ireland, on none did they owe 
so heavy a debt to the people of Ircland 
as on the Church Question ; and he hoped 
they would see some such change as he had 
proposed, before many years had ela rpsed. 

He would not scek to effect it at present, 
because he did not think he could carry 
the people of England along with him ; 
but time, reason, and experience, he was 
convinced, would induce them, one and 
all to awaken to a sense of its justice and 
necessity. The right hon Baronet had 
said last night, that if the measure were 
carried, the Church would become sti 

pendiary. Why should not the Church be- 
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coine stipendiary. Was it to be paramount 
to the Government. Here was the error, 
and here it had been before. The same 


obstinacy and wilful blindness had influ- 


enced the Anti-Reformers; they had stood 
by before, and would stand by now, until 
ee storm of public opinion carried all 
befo ii. ile was extremely surprised 
not t to one heard one word from the right 


ij hon. Baronet on the real object of the 


Bill. The right hon. Baronet had talked 
of the Establishment, of persons starving 
on 2254, a-year, and pointed out the ap- 
parent absurdity of some of the Clauses, 
but did he ever put this question to the 
House—for what purpose was the Christian 
religion founded Was it not to promote 
peace “_ vood-will among men? Had 
the right hon. Baronet asked himself, o1 
had any of those Gentlemen who now 
opposed the Bill, asked themselves whe- 
i the Church Establishment in Ireland 
had produced that result? Excitement, 
irritation, murder, and bloodshed, were 
these the eftects of the best of religions ? 
Oppression, tyranny, and resistance, were 
these signs of peace and good-will? The 
Establishment was a failure. It was the 
plain truth, and there was no denying the 
fact—a lamentable failure All history 
and experience showed that wherever reli- 
gious domination had existed, the more 
had persecution and intolerance Hourished. 
These were the effects of the Church of 
Ircland, and those effects, it was proposed 
to remedy in part. Was the Bill again to 
be thrown out, and the pee le of England 
to pay another million as th e price of the 
folly which allowed it to be thrown 
out? He hoped not one farthing of the 
public money would ever leave the Exche- 
quer for such a purpose. Let the heads 
of the Irish Church—let the heads of the 
English Church—let the Duke of Wel- 
lington, or any other man—if they were 
disposed, render futile the liberal arrange- 
ments made last year, and the still more 
liberal arrangements (even ou the right 
hon. Baronet’s own showing) contemplated 
in the present; but let not the people of 
England, under any pretence, or on any 
consideration, lend their countenance o1 
sanction to such a proceeding. He con- 

sidered that they were now called upon, 

on principles fortified by experience and 
practice, to endeavour to allay the spirit 
of excitement and discontent that existed. 

With this object, differing as he did from 
the Bill in many of its details, and unwil- 
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ling to impede the good imtentions of his 
Majesty’s Ministers, he would be most 
unwilling to throw any obstacles in the way, 
and should therefore support the measure. 
He believed that those who opposed this 


Bill took the worst course for their own 
purposes they could possibly take. ‘They 
were the real Reformers, for by their 


opposition to all measures of Reform, they 
opened the eyes of the country. The 
right hon. Member for Cambridge (Mr. 
Goulburn) had, in 1824, accused him, 
when he brought forward the subject, of 
an intention to subvert, not only the Es- 
tablished Church, but the Constitution. 
With what compunction must the right 
hon. Gentleman now think of that speech, 
when he considered how general in all 
parts of the country the doctrines which 
were then advocated now are? So _ pre- 
valent, indeed, were they, that even in 
Cambridge, he would venture to say, that 
the right hon. Gentleman would tind his 
opinions in a minority. The night hon. 
Baronet, and the party who acted with 
him, were, as he said before, the real Re- 
formers! Who had produced resistance 
to tithes in Ireland but the noble Lord 
opposite (Lord Stanley) ? who, when he 
was Secretary for Ireland, said, “ Let me 
have but the King as proctor, and I shall 
recover the tithes; let me but make use 
of the name of the King, and I shall col- 
lect them all, and tranquillize Ireland.” 
But had the measures of the noble Lord the 
effect which he anticipated ? Did he reco- 
ver the tithes? Did he tranquillize Lre- 
jand? No. The noble Lord was not able 
to carry his point. Would that not teach 
the noble Lord and those who acted with 
him, what ought to be done for Ireland ? 
Would that not lead them to mark the 
signs of the times, and take a lesson by 
them ?,What wasthe effect of the continual 
opposition of the Gentlemen opposite, to 
all reform? The consequence of it was, 
that it was now driving every part of the 
country into resistance. Was it not owing 
to the people despairing of being other- 
wise successful, that there was so strenu- 
ous a resistance at this moment to the 
Chureh-rates ? He had a letter from Wol- 
verhampton, which showed the feeling in 
respect to Church-rates. A Motion was 
made last week for a new rate, when an 
Amendment was moved that the question 
be adjourned, and the Amendment was 
carried by a majority of 948 to 303. This 
showed that three-fourths of the people of 
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Wolverhampton were opposed to Church- 
rates. The Church-rates would now in- 
fallibly be lost—all the power in the 
country could not save them. The samc 
would be the case with the Uthes, if the op 
position to the settlement of the question 
continued. Why should they, therefore 
not make a timely secession from theii 
present .position. With regard to th 
Church of Ireland, te was inclined to 
abolish all the present parishes and bene- 
fices, and divide the country into new 
parishes, as the wants of the country 
might require. Many of those opposed 
to him might be of a different opinion, 
and would not, therefore, join him in that 
plan, but still he entreated them to with- 
draw their opposition tothe measure now 
under consideration, which was founded 
on a spirit of conciliation toall parties. By 
further opposition they would sacrifice the 
Established Church in Ireland altogether. 
It was not to be expected that more money 
should be paid by the people of this coun- 
try towards the support of the Irish clergy, 
and the recovery of tithes was absolutely 
hopeless. Let them then refuse this mea- 
sure, and what would be the consequence ¢ 
He would tell them that their opposition 
would be more fatal to the Established 
Chureh of Ireland than any thing which 
could possibly be proposed from the Mi- 
nisterial side of the House. With regard 
to the speech of the right hon Baronet, 
the Member for Tamworth, he had not 
brought forward one single argument 
which appeared to bear upon the point. 
The right hon. Baronet had contended, 
that there was no occasion for the mea- 
sure, as there was no surplus fund in 
existence. Now if that were the argument 
— if the right hon. Baronet were convinced 
that the surplus fund was bankrupt, and 
that there would in fact be no surplus 
for more than fifty years, why should he 
and his party trouble themselves about it? 
The right hon. Baronet had showed that 
there would be no surplus fund, and he 
therefore claimed his vote in support of the 
measure for the surplus was the great 
source of dispute. He (Mr. Hume) thought 
that in all the inventions of human mis- 
chief, mankind had never invented an en- 
gine so destructive of the public peace as 
the Established Church of [reland. How 
long had the people of Ireland lived in 
hope of some improvement being made in 
their condition? and how had those hopes 
been realized? He blamed the Govern- 
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ment of Lord Grey for having followed 
out the policy of their predecessors in re- 
gard to Ireland; but that was the rock 
upon which that Administration split, and 
he should think that those who formed it 
were now convinced that they had acted 
wrongly. But that species of policy was 
now at an end, and he admired the present 
Jovernment for taking a diflerent course. 
It was thrown out as a matter of reproach 
that the hon. and learned Member for 
Dublin supported this measure. But he 
could say, that the hon. Member for Dub- 
lin had always been an advocate for the 
oppressed against their oppressors, and was 
as anxious as any man to see the people 
of Ireland in a quict and happy state; and 
he hoped that the people of Ireland would 
receive this Bill as an earnest of what it 
was the wish of the Government to do for 
them. He claimed from the right hon. 
Baronet ihe withdrawal of his opposition, 
because the right hon. Baronet said he 
had proved that there was no surplus, and 
surely, as a man of common sense, he 
would agrce that it was foolish to quarrel 
about what was not in existence. But he 
(Mr. Hume) was satisfied that there would 
be a surplus, though the great advantage 
which he expected from the measure was, 
that it would tranquillize the country, and 
give the people of Ireland an expectation 
of better times. 

Mr. Goulburn said, that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Middlesex had said, that though 
he had long fought on different sides from 
him, yet he gave him (Mr. Goulburn) credit 
for having sincerely entertained the opi- 
nions which he had advocated, and con- 
scientiously pursued the course which he 
thought best. He was ready to give the 
hon. Member for Middlesex equal credit 
for sincerity, in pursuing that course 
which, however dangerous it might have 
appeared to him, was conducive to the 
forwarding of those views, which no doubt 
the hon. Member conscientiously thought 
the best. But so far from feeling any 
hostility on this occasion to the hon 
Member, he, on the contrary, thanked him 
for having stated what appeared to him to 
be in many respects, very correct views of 
the question under discussion. The hon, 
Member stated that he accepted this 
measure not as a final settlement of the 
question, but as a beginning—as an ear- 
nest of something to be done for the 
people of Ireland, the ultimate object 
which he had in view being that there 
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should be no establishment of the Protes- 
tant religion at all [‘* No, no”’|. The bon. 
Member had certainly said so. 

Mr. Hume begged to explain. If he 
had said, that there should be no Estab 
lishment of the Protestant religion in fre- 
land, he certainly had not meant to say 
SO. What he meant to have said was 
that he wished 


henecfiees to he abolis] j ly y nye hee 
VENnCHhEEeS tO VE AHDOISHEeC, Aha NEW partsi $ 


’ 


, : 
the present parishes and 


constructed according to the wants of the 
country. 

Mr. Goulburn: Then it appeared that 
the hon. Member would have an Estab- 
lishment of the Protestant religion, but 
only wished to do away with all the old 
bulwarks of the Chureh, in order to re- 
construct them; but what did the hon. 
Member then mean by this being only an 
earnest of what the people of Treland had 
to expect 4 What did he mean by saying, 
that this was not to be the final deduction 
to be made from the imcomes of the 
clergy of the Established Church, but 
that it was only the commencement of 
a series of deductions which were to end 
in what he said would meet the approba- 
tion of the people of Ireland? He Mr. 
Goulburn) thought that there was nothing 
to which the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
more strenuously objected than the junction 
of measures different in their natures in 
one Bill. He had frequently been taunted 
by the hon. Member for doing so, and yet 
on the present occasion, when his right 
hon. Friend, the Member for Tamworth, 
proposed to divide into two separate Bills 
the two measures of which this Bill was 
composed, the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posed it. The object of the two parts of the 
Bill were quite different, and acting upon 
the Minister’s own principles, he called 
upon them to separate the two objects, 
aud make two Bills. They could place 
together no two subjects more unlike or 
disconnected together; and that observa- 
tion he made, not on his own authority, 
but upon that of a noble Lord (Hatherton), 
who brought forward the subject of Irish 
tithes, as the organ of the Government in 
the House, in the course of last year. The 
Noble Lord (then Mr. Littleton), when 
he introduced that measure, laid down a 
clear distinction between the realization 
of Irish Church property in the shape of 
tithes, and the appropriation and applica- 
tion of that property to any purpose con- 
nected with the Establishment in Ireland. 
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The noble Lord said,—‘* I must beg leave, 
before | proceed further, to caution Mem- 
bers of all parties against admitting on 
their minds any impression that, im the 
treatment of this subject, they are con- 
sidering a question which in any manner 
involves the appropriation and application 
of Chureh property in freland. That | 
hold to be a perfectly distinct Question ; 
- As one that has been made the subject 

f Parliamentary discussion heretofore— 
and it is a Question which may, I think, 
be constitutionally made the subject of 
Parliamentary discussion hereafter. I 
fully admit that point; but I do implore 
Gentlemen, that, in entering on the con- 
sideration of the Question, in “what manner 
they can best realize the property of the 
Church, they will not for a moment mix 
it up with the perfectly distinct Question 
of the appropriation or application of its 
revenues. Sir, the Question which the 
House has now to consider, is simply 
and entirely a Question of property. It 
is as much a Question of property as 
if it regarded only the payment of rent.”* 
He concurred entirely in those sentiments; 
and as the then Government did not mix 
up those different subjects in one Bill, his 
right hon. Friend was only acting im 
furtherance of the opinions of Gentlemen 
opposite, and carrying out the principle 
which they themselves had established, 
when he recommended the separation of 
this measure into two parts. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had said, that his 
right hon. Friend ought to have opposed 
the second reading. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman was a good tactitian, and would 
be glad to find his right hon, Friend op- 
pose the principle of a Bill which had for 
its object not only the settlement of tithes, 
but the Question of the re-payment of the 
million given to the clergy. No; his 
right hon, Friend felt that there were parts 
of the Bill to which he ought to give his 
support while there were others which he 
should feel it his duty to oppose, and he, 
therefore, had no alternative but to allow 
it to go to that stage in which he might 
move that it should be divided into two 
Bills. He presumed that the reason why 
the Government had brought forward the 
measures conjointly was, that they felt 
they could not carry the one part of the 
measure without joining it with another 
of a popular character. They were afraid 








* Hansard, (third series) vol. xxi, p. 575. 
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that their measure would not bear exami- 
vation, and they therefore determined 
upon producing a species of political 
Stamese twins. The hon. Member for 
Middlesex, for the want, he supposed, of 
a better argument, had thought fit to 
attack him (Mr. Goulburn) for having 
done nothing for the Irish people. It 
was painful to have to enumerate what 
had been done by one’s self; but hav- 
ing been attacked by the hon. Mem- 
ber, he had no other course to follow but 
to enter upon his defence. He had been 
appointed Secretary for treland in 1820, 
and submitted to the House a measure for 
the accomplishment of tithe composition, 
and, notwithstanding the opposition of 
many Irish Members, the Bill passed, and 
for a time put an end to the disturbances 
on the subject of tithes, which distracted 
Ireland at that period. It made the col- 
lection of tithes safe and easy, and, but for 
circumstances which afterwards happened, 
it might have continued to answer the ob- 
which it was mtended. He was 
blamed by the hon. Member for not hav- 
ing made the composition compulsory , 
but his answer to that was, that he had 
brought in a Bill with the compulsory 
Clause in it, but found that he was finally 
obliged to abandon it, in consequence of 
the opposition which it met with from 
the Irish Members, and he was com- 
pelled to accept a voluntary composi- 
tion for twenty-one years, on the under- 
standing that the Bill would, at a future 
period, be more efficient. The righ 
hon. Gentleman, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, had said, that the Ministers were 
enemies to non-residence, but so were 
their opponents. Who, he would ask, had 
brought in a Bill to put a stop to non- 
residence—who had brought in the Curate 
Bill? Were they not introduced by him- 
self? These Bills had passed into laws, 
and he wanted no farther proof of their 
eflicacy than what had taken place 
since they had been agreed to. More 
had been done by these measures than 
by any previous measure that had ever 
been introduced. He recollected when a 
charge was thrown out against the clergy 
of the Church of Ireland as non-resident, 
Lord Plunkett, the present Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland, said, that there was no 
church in which residence was so much 
enforced, or in which the clergy so 
zealously discharged their duty. A Bill 
had also been introduced for the severance 
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of unions, and to unite sinecure situations | Friend, however, at the time had not 
. 4 y | 
in the Church of Ireland to the poorer 
vicarages, or give them to the working | 


clergy. This principle had afterwards been 


indicated the slightest opposition to the 


grant. Again, his right hon. Friend had 
i found fault with the Vestry <Aet, the 
repeal of which he said was called for 


carried out to a greater extent im the } 


Church Temporalities’ Bill, by which a 


portion of the income of the diguitartes of | 


the Church was applied to the general 


instruction of the people in connexion | 


with the Church. ‘The 
which he was a Member, on their return to 
power in 1828, appointed a Commission 
to see how far the principle of the Dill 
could beneficially be carried into eficet ; 
shortly after the principle was made to 
apply with reference to two Deanerics 

namely, those of Down and Dromore ; the 
revenues of which, 2,0002. a-year, were 
taken and divided amongst the incum- 
bents of twelve different parishes, which 
had been placed under the superintend- 
ance of curates who had then miserable 
incomes, and by means of this allow- 
ance a respectable but moderate m- 
come was made up for each of them. 
Each of these persons also possessed a 
large Protestant congregation. He con- 
tended, however, that more depended on 
the manner in which the Government dis- 
tributed the Church patronage than any- 
thing else, as affecting the Church of Tre- 
land—he meant, that proper care was 
taken that the persons appointed to the 
higher oflices in the Church were compe- 
tent to the proper discharge of the duties 
they had to perform. He would appeal to 
the lists of appointments made in the 


Church during the time he was Secretary | 


to the Marquess of Wellesley, under the 
Administration of Lord Liverpool, as a 
proof of the sincere desire of the Govern- 
ment to reform abuses, and to put the 
Church on a proper footing. His right 
hon. Friend opposite had reminded the 
House that when he (Mr. Goulburn) was 
in office he had repeatedly called on Par- 
liament for large sums for the Irish Church, 
instead of taking, as the present Govern- 
ment had, a portion of the income of the 
dignitaries of the Church for that pur- 
pose. When his right hon. Friend com- 
plained of the sums expended on churches 
and glebe-houses, he should have objected 
to the votes at the time they were pro- 
posed in that House. He would, how- 
ever, remind his right hon. Friend that, 
after the first year of his entering ito 
office, he (Mr. Goulburn) did not propose 
a grant for the purpose. 
VOL. XXIX. {sri} 


Government of 


of the Vestry Cess 
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Ragas : 
trom one end of the country to the other. 


That 


introduced is atl 
Ann ndment ht the room of one p oposed 


mcasure Was 


by Sir John Newport, and such was the 
ophuon respecting that Bull, as an amend 
iment of the then existing law, that that 
right hon. Baronet did not oppose tt, and 


there was no division either on 


ciple or any of its details 


division that took place on that measure 


its prin 
The only 


was onan Amendment proposed by his right 
hon. Friend—namely, a Clause to eet rid 
\ , and throw it on 
another fund. This, however, had been 
opposed, as not coming within the imme 

diate object of the Bill. His right hon. 
lriend had complained of the purposcs 
made of the Bill; if, however, it had been 
made a handle to excite political discus 

sion, and to make attacks on the Estab- 
lishment; that, however, was a charge 
which could not fairly be brought against 
the authors of the Bill; or, at any rate, if 
there was a fault, the Legislature shared it 
with the framers of the measure. His right 
Friend bad, also, said, that they 
ought not to consider the Church of Eng 

land as connected with the Chureh of Ire- 
land, and read an extract from Mr. Anox’s 
Remains, with a view of proving that asser- 
tion. He (Mr. Goulburn) admitted that 
there were differences between the circum- 
stances of the two countries, but he con- 
sidered that the principles said to be 
applicable to the Church of Ireland were 
equally applicable to the Church of Eng- 
land. Therefore, when he considered a 
measure proposed for adoption with re- 
eard to the Church in Ireland, be could 
not help looking to see how far it was 
applicable to this country. Now he main- 
tained, that the arguments that would 


justify the application of many of the most 


objectionable provisions in this Bill, would 
equally apply to a measure, with similar 


provisions, as affecting the Chureh of 
For instance, the principle of 


England. 
sequestrating the revenues of a parish, 
and appropriating them to other purposes 
than the payment of a resident clergyman, 
where there were not fifty Protestants ina 
parish, applied equally to the latter Church 
as to the former. There were some livings 


His night hon } in this country to which the objections 
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urged with respect to certain parishes in 
Ireland could be raised. If hon. Gentle- 
men would look through the Report of the 


Ecclesiastical Commissioners, they would | 


find that there were above 100 parishes in 


England containing less than fifty mem- | 


bers of the Church of England, and, if 
they adopted the present measure, might 
it not be urged that where there were so 
few attendants of the Church there should 
not be a resident clergyman? If that was 
the principle, on what grounds could they 
make a distinction between the two coun- 
tries in those parishes where the circum- 
stances happened to be similar? He must 
object to a principle which made the 
superintendence of a minister depend upon 
the amount of population. This was a 
question in which the 
religion was deeply involved; and to pre- 
serve a belief in the doctrines of the 
Church it was essential that its ministers 
should be maintained. It was even more 
essential in those places where the Pro- 
testant population were few than in those 
where they were more numerous. The 
Church in Ireland might be regarded as a 
missionary establishment — an establish- 
ment to spread the doctrines of which 
was most desirable; and, with this view, 
it was his opinion that these doctrines 
could be extended with greater efficacy 
amongst small than amongst large con- 
gregations. Besides, the presence of a 
clergyman was more necessary amongst 
the few for this purpose; as in the larger 
communities the number of the population 
tended to preserve their doctrine. Where 
the communities were small each indivi- 
dual came under the immediate super- 
intendence of the pastor, and from this 
circumstance the happiest results must 
follow. He knew many instances in 
which the greatest good had been effected 
under resident ministers in parishes where 
formerly there were but few members of 
the Church, but where now there were 
many attendants at church. And know- 
ing this to be the case, he had taken the 
trouble to add together the numbers in 
several columns of the large volume of 
Reports on the Table, to find what had 
been the relative increase of Protestants 
anil Catholics in some parts of the coun- 
try. He had found that where there was 
even a very limited congregation, a pastor 
who exercised constant care and watch- 
fulness could effect much by zeal for 
religion, On referring to the Report he 
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found that in the diocese of Waterford 
there were 110 parishes. The noble Lord, 
by his Bill, proposed to sequestrate the 
incomes of all parishes not containing 
more than fifty members of the Church, 
Now, out of the one hundred and ten pa- 
rishes in this diocese there were only thirty- 
four the Protestant population of which ex- 
ceeded fifty. In Clogher, on the contrary, 
there was not one parish which came 
under the ban of the noble Lord’s Bill. 
Now, what was the progress of Protest- 
antism in those two dioceses ’—and if #* 
was only for this alone the Report was 
valuable, as it gave the census taken at 
two different periods, namely, 1831 and 
1834. ‘This circumstance gave them an 
opportunity of judging of the increase 
between these two periods as to the rela- 
tive increase of Protestants and Catholics. 
What, then, were the facts? In Water- 
ford, where there were seventy-six pa- 
rishes, with less than fifty Protestants, 
the increase of Roman Catholics was three- 


and-a-half per cent., whilst the increase of 


the Protestant population during the same 
period was no less than thirty per cent. In 
Clogher, on the contrary, where no single 
parish had less than fifty Protestant in- 
habitants, the Roman Catholics had in- 
creased in the proportion of three and 
three-quarters per cent., whilst there was 
only an increase of three and a quarter 
per cent., amongst the Protestant popula- 
tion. Did not this single fact show 
the value of preserving the incumbencies 
where the Protestant population was less 
numerous? The means of instruction 
were, in such cases, more complete ; and 
the House should, therefore, not easily be 
induced to adopt a principle which would 
do away with a Ministry that had been 
found so efficient and valuable. ‘* But,” 
asks the right hon. Gentleman, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, ‘ will you pre- 
serve to those whose duties are least large 
incomes, and deprive those parishes where 
the duties are onerous of their fair propor- 
tion?” This he would say was never con- 
templated. They were all agreed upon 
removing whatever was defective in the 
system; but he would ask in return, 
would they deprive independent clergy- 
men of those places in which their super- 
intendence had been found productive of 
so much good ? Remedy, he would say, 
the defects of the one, but do not do 
away with the good consequences of the 
other, Look at Carlow. Remedy the 
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deficiencies which exist there. And look 
to the instance of Carrick, quoted on a 
former occasion by the hon. and learned 
Member for Tipperary. Let the House 
look, also, to the situation of Collen, as 
instanced by his right hon. Friend (Sir 
R. Peel). With regard to what had been 
urged by the right hon. Gentleman (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) relative 
to this case, and his explanation of the 
71st Clause, and the discretionary power 
of the Lord-Lieutenant, he (Mr. Goulburn) 
could only say that he found Collon named 
in the list of the noble Lord. Now, what 
better authority could they have on sucha 
point than the documents furnished by 
the noble Lord himself? Out of that 
union the noble Lord took the produce of 
two parishes to help in feeding his re 
served fund. He would now observe 
upon what had fallen from the hon. Membei 
for Middlesex. ‘That hon. Member ad- 
mitted that his right hon. Friend (Sir R. 
Peel) had proved to demonstration that 
there could be no surplus, but at the same 
time the hon. Gentleman said, ‘I'll prove 
that there is a surplus.” He admitted 
the ability, as a calculator, of the hon. 
Member for Middlesex, but he hoped the 
hon. Gentleman would acquit him of 
undue partiality in agreeing with the right 
hon. Baronet that if a fair and rational 
allowance were made for the advancement 
of religion and the support of its ministers, 
there could be no surplus. There could be 
no surplus if the House adhered to the Re- 
solution which it had already passed. That 
Resolution pledged the Ilouse to provide 
for the spiritual wants of the Protestants of 
Ireland, and it had been clearly established 
that if that pledge were redeemed there 
could be no surplus. But why, asked the 
hon. Member for Middlesex, why oppose 
the Bill if there be no surplus? The an- 
swer was furnished by the speech of the 
hon. Gentleman himself. The hon. Mem- 
ber looked to tranquillize Ireland by the 
adoption of this measure, Was that the 
way to tranquillize Treland—te hold out a 
hope of pecuniary advantage, which, as 
there could be no surplus, could only be 
realised by the extermination of the Pro- 
testants. Whiy, instead of appeasing Ire- 
land, this would only urge her on to the 
demand of new sacrifices hereafter. Leta 
surplus first be proved; but Ict them not 
hope, by assuming a surplus, that Tve- 
land would be tranquillized, when t 
discovered that no such surplus exisied 
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On the contrary, if this principle were 
agreed to there would gradually be de- 
manded greater and ; fi j 
the Irish Church and the House would be 


} Q t . 
urged On, step DY Sle p, and Nession aitel 


greater sacrifices ol 


Session to new submissions ‘Lhey would 


sink it lower and lower, to more limited 


{ 

and narrower means, until the whole fabri 

ofthe Church would be brought to an end. 
Under this impression, and anxious that 
the whole measure should undergo deli- 
berate discussion, which, in his opinion, 
could only be effected by the proposed 
separation, he would support the propo- 
sition of his right hon. Friend, Sir Robert 
Peel, He could not consent to the pro- 
posed sacrifice of independent Ministers, 
nor agree to a measure calculated to expel 
from the Church every man of liberal edu- 
Ile was no advocate of excessive 
emoluments, but he was of opinion, that 
those of the clerical profession should 
bear some adequate and relative proportion 
to other professions. Why should it be 
proposed to a young man, desirous of en- 
tering the Church, that the minimum of 
his income should be 150/. to 200/. and his 
maximum but 3002, for the Bill gave the 
power to reduce it to this?) Why should 
such a proposition be made as the whole 
reward for attainments, learning, piety, 
and virtue, when the very Bill atlorded 
much higher remuneration to persons of 
another profession, who would be employed 
under it in subordinate situations. Such 
a measure would operate most injuriously 
upon the whole body of the clergy, 
and through them upon the Church. 
He would again say of this Bill, that it 
ought to be divided, and both parts sub- 
mitted to separate investigation. He 
would not detain the House further than 
to make a single observation on a subject 
alluded to by the hon. Member for Mid- 
dlesex. That hon. Gentleman read a let- 
ter, he believed from Wolverhampton, 
respecting Church-rates, and complaining 
that some settlement of that question had 
not taken place. But why had that ques- 
tion not been settled ? Was it the fault 
of those who set on his side of the House, 
or of the hon. Members’ who now occu- 
pied the Ministerial benches? At the be- 
ginning of the Session did not he and 
those who were associated with him in the 
Government of his right hon. Friend, ex- 
press their intention to bring in a mea 

sure to settle the question of Chureh-rates ” 
And, that being the case, why were they 
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to be attacked for not doing that which 
hon. Members opposite put it out of their 
power todo? He contended, therefore, 
that the onus of explanation as to why the 
measure for settling the question of Church- 
rates had not been carried, should be 
given from the opposite, and not from his 
side of the House. te was, however, 
dealing now with a very different subject, 
namely, a Bill deeply affecting the rights 
of the Protestant Church in Ireland, and 
he did hope, that the House would not 
act precipitately, but that they would give 
io a measure of such vast importance to 
Ireland—to the Church Establishments he 
might say, of both countries—that consi- 
deration which the subject required, and 
allow the separation of the two questions 
which it involved, so that each might un- 
dergo full and proper discussion. If they 
consented to this he was not without the 
hope that the result would be the adop- 
tion of a course which, while it corrected 
the irregularities of the Irish Church, 
would tend greatly to promote the ad- 
vancement of the true interests of the 
Protestant religion, and thereby confer 
a signal and a lasting blessing on the 
people of Ireland. 

Mr. Pusey said, that as he was about 
to give a vote in opposition to the motion 
of the right hon. Baronet, the Member for 
‘Tamworth, under whom he had acted in 
former Parliaments, and under more ad- 
verse circumstances, he trusted the louse 
would permit him to trespass upon their 
patience for a few minutes whilst he ex- 
plained, as openly and unreservedly as he 
could, the reasons for the course he in- 
tended to pursue. He found by the Re- 
port upon the Table of the House, that in 
one-half of Ireland—namely, the provin- 
ces of Connaught and Munster—the num- 
ber of Roman Catholics was 3,500,000, 
being not less than the whole population 
of the kingdom of Portugal, whilst the 
number of Protestants who were scattered 
over the same part of the country did not 
exceed 150,000, being not equal to the 
population of Liverpool. ‘Thus, there was 
a kingdom of Catholics on the one hand, 
and a town of Protestants on the other. 
Ife did not mean to say, that the 
principle of population was that upon 
which alone the question of a Church Es- 
tablishment was to be decided, yet it cer- 
tainly was an clement in the consideration 
of that Question, and it appeared to him 
impossible to deny, that in the part of Ire- 
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land to which he had referred, it was 
approaching a point at which it must be 
taken into coasideration. It was painful, 
no doubt, for a member of the Church 
to enlarge on its defects and abuses ; but in 
these times it was in vain to shut one’s eyes 
against them. It was to be lamented that 
they had so long been permitted to exist, 
With permission of the House he would 
state a few facts from the Report, illus- 
trative of the present state of some of the 
benefices in the south of Ireland. The 
hon. Member then read the following 
statement, showing the amount of the 
Protestant population, &c., in four dio- 
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He might be told, that those benefic ¢ 
had been consolidated, but he could no 
forget, that when the noble Lord, the 
Member for Lancashire, brought forward 
the salutary measure under which that had 
been effected, the same cry of sacrilege 
was raised by a portion of the public 
press, which was heard upon the present 
occasion. He feared that if the Church 
should be injured, the blame would rest 
upon the heads of Protestants, who 
had for centuries allowed the revenues 
of the Church to be diverted to selfish 
and jobbing purposes, rather than upon 
the heads of those who proposed, after 
providing for the spiritual wants of Pro- 
testants in Ireland, to appropriate the 
surplus which remained to purposes of 
general education. It had been stated 
by a portion of the public press, that the 
Bill unchristianized 879 parishes in Ire- 
land. He turned to the list of the parishes 
to be unchristianized, and how many of 
them did the House suppose he found to 
be without churches, parsonage-houses, 
resident incumbents, and, with very few 
exceptions (not more than 11 or 12) with- 
out the performance of divine service, or 
even a Protestant population? No less 
than 704. He would next advert to the 
assertion that the provisions of the Bill 
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would destroy Protestantism. i te gece 

There were at present in "a 385 
benefices, which by the working of th: 
Bill would be reduced by 177, leaving 
1,200 as the number to be allowed to exis: 
in future. [t should be recollected, how- 
ever, that though there were 1,585 bene- 
fices, there were but 889 resident incum- | 
bents. Now the Bill enforced residence, | 
and therefore there would in future 1 

1,200 resident Incumbents, being upwards 
of 800 more than the present number, or 
an inerease of $5 percent. Vor his pa 

} 


he thought that if it were possible 





would be the best thing that could be 
done. Although he had notiecd 
sae ’ 
preponderance of the Roman 
population, and the wretched state of the 
Church Establishment in one part of [re- 
land, he could not disguise from himself 
the danger which must attend the breaking 





down of the principle of the inviolability | 


of Church property. He would infinitely 
prefer applying the surplus to building 
churches where they were wanted, for | 
Protestants in Ireland, to the appro- | 
priation to which it was destined by 
the Bill; but when he looked at the 
vast Roman Catholic population in Ire- 
land,—when he remembered that it was | 
through the beneficence of their ancestors | 
that the local trusts were founded for the | 
benefit of parishes, he could not be sur- 
prised that that population should advance | 
aclaim to derive some benefit from those 
funds. ‘The question was, what ought to 
be done under existing circumstances ? | 
The Protestants of course wished to retain 
the funds for the benefit of their own es- 
tablishment, and the Roman Catholics not 
unnaturally, laid claim to a large portion 
of them. He looked upon the Bill as an 

award made by his Majesty’s Governnient | 
between the two parties ; and although he 
was opposed to the general politics of the 
Government, he must say, that he thought 

it was a fair award. ‘The boon which the | 
Bill offered to the Protestants was accom- 
panied with a condition in favour of the 

Catholics. He would venture to remind | 
the right hon. Baronet, because it bore 
upon the question of the propricty of divi- 
ding the Bill, that when he, so much to 
his honour, proposed the emancipation of 
the Roman Catholics, he accompanied that | 
boon with the condition that the 40s. free- | 
holders should be disfranchised. So in the 
present case, the boon to the Protestants, 


os 


to a | 
the Bill into operation immediately, it 
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sulting the best interests ¢ 
bv not exposing the Question to 
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it would be a 
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might be the consequence to himself, 


would dis charge what he conc ive 
his duty by opposing the Motion 
right hon. Baronet. 

Sir James Grahan: said, 
surprised at the satisfaction 
House had expressed on 


speech of the hon. Gentleman WwW 
Oe ok = POS 1; Ne ee 
just sat down. Though i differed de- 











eidedly from the hen. Member, still le 
| was bound to t he had delivered 
his sentiments lik independent Ene- 
lish gentleman, and | wing chang 
opinions, did not hesiiate in a fair, oj 
and manly way, to uvow tl he had 
changed them. 

It was impossible that h ould o 
again address that House on this ver 
painful subject, without referring to wha 


had fallen from the noble Lord, thi 


Secretary for Ireland, when 1! 
hefore 


troduced the measure now 





House. The noble Lord conclude 
able address by stating, that if in hi 


tase | oe beliey wat ti 
science, he did not belleve th t 


ests ol the Protestant region 


be maintained by the present Bill, no 


man would rejoice more than he 
if it were defeated. Respecting, as 
the noble Lord’s stateme nts a ses el 
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himself had formed on the subject, and 
without reviewing the conduct which he 
had thought proper to pursue. And if such 
reconsideration and review had brought 
him to aconclusion similar to that which 
had been stated by the hon. Member for 
Berkshire, nothing that had passed, no 
opinions that he had before expressed, would 
prevent him from coming forward and 
avowing to the House, that under all the 
circumstances of the case he was prepared 
to make that compromise on the subject 
which the hon. Member for Middlesex had 
so strenuously and strongly recommended. 


his opinion having been changed, his re- 
had led him to the conclusion 
that all the evil forebodings he had expre-sed 
when the abstract resolution on which this 
Bill 


tion of the 


trospection 


was founded was under the considera- 

House, had been more than 
realized—he felt more than ever certain, 
that all the evils he had expected would 
inevitably flow from the measure under 
consideration. 

In the first place, he had a remark to 
make on what had fallen from the hon. 
Member for Berkshire (Mr. Pusey) who 
had just sat down. The argument on which 
he principally founded his approbation of the 
present Bill was the insufficient number of 
the resident clergy, the insufficient number 
of the parsonage houses, and the inadequate 
provision for the scattered population of the 
Protestants of Treland. 

Mr. Pusey begged to explain, that what 
he said was, that owing to the minute 
number of the Protestants in certain dis- 
triets, no churches could exist there to any 
good purpose ; therefore, it was not desira- 
ble to build any. 

Sir James Graham said, that the ques- 
tion whether churches could or could not 
exist advantageously in such districts under 
such circumstances, involves the question 
which should be the religion favored by the 
State in Ireland and the maintenance of 
the Establishment was the great principle 
for which they were now contending. But 
he would deal for the present with the 
hon. Member’s substantive objection, viz., 
the insufliciency of the resident clergy, and 
the insufficiency of the glebe-houses ; and 
he would put it tothe hon. Member for 
Berkshire, and urge this consideration upon 
him, that the present Bill, to which he 
was now disposed to give his assent, struck 
at the very root of & measure which was 
intended to supply, and which could not 
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fail to supply, a sufficient remedy for the 
evil which he pointed out. The measure 
to which he alluded was the Irish Church 
Temporalities’ Act, a measure to which 
several of the hon. Gentlemen who sat on 
the other side of the House were parties 
when it was introduced, and which he 
supposed, till they introduced the present 
Bill, they were prepared in common con- 
sistency to maintain. The main provisions 
of the present Bill, however, would have 
the effect of destroying the fund which was 
to be made available by the former Bill 


'to remedy the very defects of which the 
But he was bound to say, that so far from | 


hon. Member for Berkshire complained. 
In fact, the measure now under discussion 
was a virtual repeal of the Church Tempo- 
ralities’ Act. Now, what were the sources 
from which the funds were to be derived 
that were to supply the Ecclesiastical pur- 
poses which the Church Temporalities’ Act 
was destined to perform? There were 
only three that he would enumerate. First, 
there was the amount arising from the 
revenues of those livings the appointment 
to which on the next avoidance was to be 
suspended in conformity with the Act. 
Under the Act, that fund was to be 
carried to the credit of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners; but by this Bill it was to 
be taken from them, and to go to the re- 
serve fund, and the right was given, if an 
overplus was found to exist, to appropriate 
it to secular purposes, which however dis- 
guised was the final destination of the 
reserve fund. The next provision to which 
he should advert was more peculiarly ap- 
plicable to the purposes to which the hon. 
Member for Berkshire referred. It was 
that all those funds which were appropriated 
to livings attached to certain dignities in 
the Irish Church, as they became vacant, 
were to be applied, first to the augmenta- 
tion of the small livings, and were after- 
wards to go to the Ecclesiastical Fund to 
be applied to strictly Ecclesiastical pur- 
poses, such as the building and repair of 
Churches. Here again was an alteration. 
These funds, under the present Bill, were 
no longer to go to Ecclesiastical purposes, 
but were to go to the reserve fund. Then 








there was the perpetuity fund, already 
most heavily charged—that fund was to be 
charged five per cent. additional under this 
| Bill. The result was, that this Bill, which 
‘went to destroy the Act by which provi- 
sion was made for the augmentation of 
small livings, and for building glebe-houses 
and churches, was to receive the support 
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of the hon. Member for Berkshire, though | 
at the same time he was complaining of | 
the deficiency that even now existed. The | 
hon. Member had also addressed himself | 
to a point of form; he had objected to the | 
division of the Bill as proposed by the | 
right hon. Baronet, the Member for Tam- | 
worth, and illustrated his argument by a | 
reference to what took place on the intro- | 
duction of the Roman Catholic Relief Bill. | 
He trusted the hon. Gentleman would | 
excuse him for saying that he did not think 
a more unhappy illustration could by pos- | 
sibility have been adduced. What was the | 
course pursued by the right hon. Baronet | 
on that occasion? = It was admitted by him | 
that the two measures, the Roman Catholic 
Relief Bill and the Forty-shilling Free- | 
holders’ Disfranchisement Bill were more 
or less connected; but he did not say that 
they were connected so intimately that he 
thought it safe to embody them into one 
Bill. What, he again asked, was the course 
taken by the right hon. Baronet? Did he 
not, acting in perfect candour, and pursuing | 
that course which he called on the Govern- 
ment in this case also to pursue, so far from 
endeavouring to bind them together, so 
that they must both be taken or both be | 
rejected—did he not introduce them as | 
separate Bills? He gave distinct notice to | 
the House that it was the policy of the | 
Government that both measures should 
pass, but he afforded the opportunity of 
voting for one and rejecting the other. H¢ 
had a clear recollection that the measures | 
were introduced as two separate measures. | 
The right hon. Gentleman certainly begged 
it to be understood to be the policy of the | 
Government that both should pass as nearly 
simultaneously as possible; but that for 
which he was now contending was that, the 
two Bills were not bound indissolubly to- 
gether, and that the opportunity was given 
of dissenting from either. | 
In the next place he wished to make 
a few observations on the speech of the 
hon. Member for Middlesex, and he thanked | 
the hon. Member for the plain, manly, and 
direct manner in which he had declared 
his intentions and opinions on the present 
occasion. He thought that some of the 
mists and obscurity which hung about the 
measure had been dispelled by the clear 
light of truth reflected on it by the hon. | 
Member for Middlesex. He doubted, in- 
deed, whether the hon. Member for Berk- 
shire could have been present, and could 
have heard the speech of that hon. Gentle- 
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| grapple with such 4 
| future 


} deed 
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man; but it appeared that he must have 
heard the nimble and adroit speech of his 
right hon. Friend, the Chancellor of the Ex- 


| chequer, addressed to the House last night. 


His right hon. Friend declared, that it 
Was now necessary, once and tor ever, to 
to look at it with 
ference to principle, and not as a matter of 


settle this que stion ; re- 


detail. So said the hon. Member for Berk- 
shire. The hon. Member for Middlesex, 
however, had treated it as a pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence question, and had gone 
into those very details, for entering upon 
which the right hon. Baronet, the Mem- 


ber for ‘famworth, was taunted by his right 
hon. Friend, the Chancellor of the Exche- 


| 
| quer, who, strange to say, declared that he 


condescend to 
ninuthe. On some 
however, they were to 
have the answer of his right hon. Friend to 
the admirable argument of the right hon. 
Baronet, who limited himself almost en- 
tirely to the pounds, shillings, and pence, 
a view which the right hon. the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer said, he need not conde- 
scend to notice. But the hon. Member for 
Middlesex, adopting the pounds, shillings, 
and pence language, in which he delighted 
to revel, when he came to comment on 
the request of the right hon. the Chan- 
cellor of the exchequer to settle the Tithe 
Question by passing this Bill, admitted to 


the that he did not ler it a 


would not, on that eceasion, 


OW casion, 


House consi 


| final or satisfactory measure; he offered, 


however, to take it as an instalment, though 
he would not give a release, and he even 
avowed, that he could only receive it as a 
payment of 3s. 6d. in the pound. The hon. 
Member for Middlesex was still more exe 
plicit. The right hon. Baronet had pointed 
out many in the measure ; 
these the hon. Member said he was aware 
of, and he never had considered the Bill 
itself as at all satisfactory. He then added, 
that he had a plan of his own, which was 
to abolish every parochial Division now ex- 
isting in Ireland; he would change the 
system entirely, and adopt a new one—he 
would make the clergy altogether stipen- 
diary—he would break up and re-arrange 
the whole establishment on a_ spick-and- 
span new plan of his own—the 
tablished system he considered 
inapplicable to the present times, and in- 
completely worn out—the ancient 
boundaries and land-marks were not worth 
preserving. Where, then, it might be 
asked, was this final settlement? Once 


deficiencies 


long eCS=< 


entirely 
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and for ever they were called on to settle 
this question ; but where was the peace 
they promised? The right hon. the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer said, his watch- 
word was peace—but there was no peace. 
Hie was convinced, that this measure, 
which it was said, would carry peace to 
Ireland, would carry a sword. The hon. 
Member for Middlesex declared, that they 
were not the real friends of the Chureh 
who fought this battle desperately ; but he 
vould reply that they were false friends 
indeed who would ask the enemy to assist 
in repairing abuses, and allow thei to alter 
the system itself under the pretence of sup- 
plying its deficiencies. Let them hunt thi 
question as they would through all its 
shifts and turns and winds and doubles, and 
they would come at last to the point on 
which they really differed, and that was, 
what should be the favoured religion of 
the State in Ireland? and when they de- 
cided that the Protestant should be the 
Established Creed, what Was necessary to 
vive effect to that decision? Clear it was 
—they might dissemble it as they would— 
and clear it would be, whatever their at- 
tempts at concealment, that this measure, 
or rather that portion of it which was 
founded on the Resolution passed, in the 
early part of this Session, was an attack 
on the great principle of an Established 
Church. ‘The hon. Member for Mid- | 


dlesex illustrated the truth of what he 


vas now putting to them. He quoted 
the case of Seotland, and a better case 
could not be selected. It gladdened 


him to hear those observations from the 
hon. Gentleman, because that was a point 
with respect to which he most cordially 
agreed with him. ‘That hon. Member 
represented that the Established Church 
of Scotland was a_ perfect model—there 
they would find resid 
clergy were not scantily, not prodigally, 
but comfortably provided for. ‘The hon. 
Gentleman went on to say, he was willing 
that every clergyman in Ireland, resident 
ina parish with a congregation, should have 
5001 a year. Now that was exactly the 
argument put by the right hon. Baronet. 
He proposed, that they should make this 
single concession, and then they might for 
the present, waive a discussion of the details 
of the measure of the noble Lord. He 
argued thus-—admitting that there were 
1,385 benefices, if there were 2460 in 
which the number of Protestants were less 
than fifty: and, for the sake of this part of 


| 


ence — there the 








the argument, he struck off the 246 on 
account of this deficiency in the amount of 
the congregation, there would then remain 
1,139, where, according to the plan of the 
Government there would be a_ sufficient 
congregation, and where there would be a 
clergyman constantly residing. Let them 
next carry the principle of the hon. 
Member into eflect and give to each of 
those resident clergymen 300l.  a-vear, 
and at once the whole question of surplus 
vanished. They might thus carry the 
Bill without the resolution. Let them 
admit the principle as regarded the 1,139 
benefices, and so far from their being a 
surplus, it was as clear as that two and 
two make four that there would be an 
absolute deficiency. 

It was next necessary for him to advert to 
one or two facts stated by the rt. hon. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer last evening. 
Though the right hon. Gentleman said he 
would not deal with figures, and touched 
them as if they were hot irons, yet he did 
burn his fingers with them a little. He 
said that there were forty-one benefices 
without Protestants. Now, in candour, his 
right hon. Friend should not have omitted 
the statement, that if there were forty-one 






benefices without Protestants, there were 


sixty-four benefices which paid no tithes 
whatever. There were forty-seven without 
any provision for the cure of souls, and 
seventeen Inappropriate. He repeated, that 
there were sixty-four benefices, one-fourth 
of the whole number, containing less than 
fifty Protestants in which there was no 
ecclesiastical tithe. The right hon. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said that a 
new light had broken in upon those who 
opposed the measure—that they were now 
quite enamoured of the Commission and its 
Report. He must say, in reply to this, 
that he did not understand the right hon. 
Baronet to express any approbation of the 
principles on which the Commission was 
appointed ; but that the Report was most 
useful could not be denied, because it dis- 
posed of many of the gross delusions which 
had existed respecting the amount of paro- 
chial tithes. But whatever might be the 
opinion of the right hon. Baronet, the 
Member for ‘l'amworth, he had not in the 
least changed the opinion which he had 
before entertained of the great danger of 
the principle on which the Commission 
was issued. He repeated, that if he felt 
objections to the latent principle which it 
was clear to him it contained, those objec- 
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tions had been confirmed an hundred-told 
by the measure which was now founded 
upon it. The principle to which he alluded, 
was that of numerical proportions, which 
clearly were made the groundwork for the 
decision of the question whether from a 
parish, in which there shall be less than 


some given number of persons professing 


the Established religion, the Minister of 


the Established Church shall be withdrawn 
or not. That principle, he contended, was 
fatal to the existence of anv Chureh Estab- 
lishment. He contended, moreover, that 


{Jury 


if it were a sound principle, its application | 
could not possibly be confined to Ireland, | 


and that five years would not roll over their 
heads before its extension to England would 
be pressed on them with irresistible force : 
and he himself would frankly say, that if he 
were called on to sacrifice the principle of an 
Established Chureh at all, by 
the principle of numerical proportions, he 
would rather sacrifice it to the Protestant 
Dissenters in this country, than to the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland. ‘The principle, how- 
ever, as originally enunciated, had been 
limited to the question of whether or not 
there should be a minister of the Estab- 
lished Church in certain parishes ; 
was the rapid progress of noxious principles 
when once admitted, and so much had they 
already extended, that that principle was 
already applied to the amount of revenue to 
be paid to the minister, even when he was 
to be retained ; for it was distinctly with 
reference to the question of what was the 
true number of the congregation to which 
spiritual duties were to be administered, 
that the amount of all the revenues of all 
the livings after the next avoidances, was to 
be determined. That principle, too, if ad- 
mitted for Ireland, could not fail to be 


yielding to 


but such 


extended hereafter to Eneland, inasmuch | 
as it was one which, if sound, must be of 


universal application; and much as he 
objected to its application to Ireland, his 
objections were redoubled by his seeing 
the inevitable consequences with which 
is was fraught to the Church of his own 
country. It had been asked by his mght 
hon. Friend, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, was it not absurd to levy the 
revenues of Cashel and Tuam, where there 
were few Protestants and many Catholics, 
and with them supply certain Ecclesiastical 
purposes which might be necessary in the 
provinces of Dublin and Armagh? He 
would answer that question, by asking 
the noble Lord, the Secretary of State for 
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the Tlome Department, whether he had 
| 


avoided the verv samc absurdity under tl 


very provisions of the present Bill? Was 
it not indeed certain that he w L levy 
from the rich Protestant parishes in th 
diocese of Armagh, under the title of th 

Reserve Fund the revenues to b ded 
in the edueation of Cathol 

of Ireland. A iT stion | 








noble Lord by his noble Friend, th 
for Nort Lancashire 
| the pri } le of appl 
| cussed in the shay 
tion, to this eff — Sup] | tO 
be admitted, how do vou mean. te ap] 
| priate it” (and the question had been 
as presenting somewhat of % iemm 
Do you mean where thei hall be a sur 
pli according to your rt i y parish 
to apply it to tl education ¢ th popui 
tion of that particular parish? or do ye 
mean, Im order te ider the 1 is 1 
wceeptable to the whole population of 
land, to levy funds from tl 1OUS } 
rish and to expend m in r te part 
of t ountry If you sav that you \ 
exp nd the n los lly Vi will be lrive 
ito thie ry 8 } rity ith 1 ( 
w! the funds to be apphed to edu 
Ii 1 1, ) ] \ uri lf | ) A f \ 1 
} \ CN] i t} Thh l 1 ast it 
district, what will | f your me ! 
Oi peace f° Wherem v ill be th f: t)} 
to the confiscated parish, which contnbut 
}a large sum, not to be expended within 
fown limi but to be enjoyed | 
| distant on ted parish ? ! 
| representations the noble Lord had 
time when they were made, ino dei 
| nite answer: but how had he | the ¢: 
lin tl Bill now before the He had 
| 1k ft it just as vag that most vagu 
lof all resolutions on which the Bill w 








founded. 
His hon. Friend the Member 





hamshire (Mr. Evelyn Deni had asked 
what had i 1 gained by the rejection 
the Bill of last vear He had | 
question rather tri mmphar tly, By it 
been cheered accordingly. He woul . 
swer his hon. Friend, that a great d id 
been gained by it, even if th \ 
desirous of resisting the new ap; 
should fail in their endeavom It had 
been proposed by the measui vea 
t i p @ 
to take permanently from the Irish Church 
forty per cent. of its property ; under th 


present Hill only thirty per cent. was to be 


taken, so that there was at once a gain of 
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ten percent. But had nothing else been 
gained? He called on the hon. Member 
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for Middlesex to join with him in congra- | 


tulations to the people of England that it 
had been rejected. Last year it had been 
proposed to transfer the ten per cent. which 
was now saved by the present Bill to the 
pockets of the Irish landlords, and to call 
upon the people of England to pay twenty 
per cent. during the lives of the present 
incumbents out of the taxation of England. 
Tt had been always argued that the striking 
and flagrant injustice of the Church Esta- 
lishment in Ireland arose from the cir- 
cumstance of payment for the maintenance 
of that Church being made by the great 
bulk of the community, which is composed 
of Catholics. He contended that that was 
a gross fallacy. He absolutely denied that 
tithes were paid by the husbandman, by 
the labourer, by the occupier: he con- 
tended, on the contrary, that they were a 
tax on property, and were paid by the 
owners of it. He would read on this sub- 
ject, a few words, written by one now no 
more, but who was gifted with a remark- 
ably clear understanding—who grasped 
strongly every subject which he touched, 
and who rendered it intelligible to all whom 
he addressed-—he meant the late Mr. Cob- 
bett, who had expressed himself’ so late as 
1834 as follows:—‘ The clergy are not 
paid by the people any more than the land- 
owners are. The tithes are as much their 
property as rent is the property of the 
landlord: the right of the former can no 
more be destroyed than the title of the 
latter; and why the clergyman should 
receive as pay what the landlord demands 
as his own I cannot conceive. The tithes 
do not belong to the husbandman, they 
never can be his. It has been the fashion 
of late years to talk of abolishing tithes. 
Those who have Jand would do well to 
consider how they would relish the aboli- 
tion of rent, for they must rest assured that 
the latter will never be far from the for- 
mer. Those who would make a law for 
abolishing tithes would not wish to have 
another for abolishing rent; but they 
would soon find a set of Jegislators to do it 
for them.” This was a very shrewd and 
pertinent observation, which it was not 
inexpedient that landlords should bear in 
mind. His right hon. Friend, the Chan- 


cellor of the Exchequer, had quoted the 
authority of a Mr. Knox, to show that the 
connexion of the Chureh of Ireland with 
that of England formed no necessary part 
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lof the Union. He had not been aware 
‘that that person was so high an authority 
as the right hon. Gentleman seemed to 
‘regard him; but, however high an autho- 
‘rity he might be, he would appeal from 
him to the authority of a Catholic eminent 
for his learning, and now occupying a high 
station, and favoured by the Government— 
he alluded to Mr. Blake. In 1828, that gen- 
tleman had been asked whether he thought 
the Catholic Relief Bill would be injurious 
to the Protestant Church Establishment in 
Ireland? and his answer was, “I do not 
think that it would be; if I did, nothing 
should induce me to support it, for I am 
of opinion that the Church Establishment 
is a strong link in the chain which binds 
England to Ireland ; and that connexion 
is, in my opinion, indispensable to the 
safety and happiness of both.” What was 
the opinion of Lord Plunkett, the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland? — It was still more 
explicit. He did not pretend to quote the 
'exact words, but the sense of what the 
noble Lord had said was too well im- 
pressed on his memory to allow him to 
misrepresent it. The noble Lord had 
said in effect, that if ever, in an un- 
happy moment, they rashly laid hands on 
the property of the Protestant Church in 
‘Ireland, to rob it of its rights, they would 
| seal the doom of, and destroy the connexion 
| between, the two countries; from that 
moment their connexion could no longer 
survive. He did not think that it was 
sound argument to compare the circum- 
_stances of the Church in England with the 
circumstances of the Church in Ireland ; 
because if there did exist that great disparity 
of numbers which appeared to be clearly 
lestablished, he might still contend, that 
ithe circumstances of the payment in Eng- 
‘land were quite as different from those of 
the payment in Ireland as were the rela- 
tive proportions of the professors of the 
Established religion in the two countries. 
He held in his hand a Return from twenty 
‘three parishes in the diocese of Kilmore, 
| Which he had every reason to believe 
‘accurate, inasmuch as it was signed by 
the clergymen of the different parishes, 
and had been some time uncontradicted, 
before the public. From that it appeared 
that the gross number of acres paying 
tithe in these parishes, was 363,832, 
and the gross amount of tithe composition 
levied upon them was 8,629/. Of that 
‘number of acres what proportion did the 
House believe to be the property of Pro-« 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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testant chief landlords ? 


{Jury 22} 


No fewer than | 


$57,234, only 6,578 acres being held by | 


What was 
Of the gross 


Catholic chief landlords. 
proportion of the payment ? 


the | 


sum of 8,629/., the composition paid by | 


Protestant chief landlords was 7,9211.; 
and that paid by the Catholic chief land- 
lords was only 147/. The average rate 


of composition for the whole was exactly | 


5id. per acre. The amount contributed 


by the Catholic was a quarter of a farthing | 


per acre. If the average rental were 
taken at 8s. Od. per acre, and the average | 
produce at 1/. 6s. per acre, the tithe in 


those twenty-three parishes would be one- 


twentieth of the rent, or one-sixtieth of 


the produce. The tithe was to the rent 
as one to twenty; and rent being to the 
produce in the proportion of one to three, 
the tithe was to the produce as one to 
sixty. He begged the noble Lord to recall 
to his recollection what had been the wish 
expressed by his former constituents in 
Devonshire. They desired, that there 
should be a commutation of tithe in Eng- 
land on the principle of approximating 
it to rent, and they had petitioned, that 
tithe should be to rent in the proportion 
of one to ten. In Ireland, however, tithe 
was to rent as one to twenty ; in England 
it was as one to three. In Ireland, also, 
tithe was to produce as one to sixty; 
in England it was as one to ten. He con- 
tended, therefore, that whatever disparity 


might exist between the proportions of 





those professing the Established religion | 


in the two countries; the diflerence in 
the payment was greater still than that 
disparity. He had already said, that he 
was satisfied that the present was not a 
measure which would give peace to Ireland. 
He well remembered that when the enu- 
meration of the people of Ireland by 
religious classes was first called for, the 


hon. and learned Member for Dublin gave , 


a distinct warning to the Government, 
that it was a most dangerous process so to 
range a whole population, in classes, ac- 
cording to their different religions. He 
himself would say, that though the first 
enumeration might not have produced that 


effect, yet that the fatal danger was to be | 


traced in the measure now before 
House. The right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site tried to escape, by saying the measure 
was purely retrospective. He absolutely 
denied that such was the case. The mea- 
sure was, indeed, only retrospective in the 
first instance; but where a suspension had 
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once been effected, a power was given to 
the Government, if circumstances should 
be so altered as to afford a sufficient in- 
ducement, to remove that suspension, and 
to restore the resident minister who had 
Lunder the operation of the 
Bill. From that moment, however, the 
measure became prospective; it gave an 
irresistible stimulus to the Protestant land— 
lord, who disapproved of the withdrawal of 
the minister to increase the number of the 
Protestant population, and it gave to the 
Catholic landlord, if he rejoiced in the 
absence of that Protestant minister, a de- 
cided interest in using all the means in 
his power to prevent his restoration. All 
these dangers and feuds which the hon. 
and learned Gentleman anticipated from 
the original enumeration, he anticipated 
from the present Bill. If its promoters 
were sincere in their wish to give effect to 
the Church Temporalities’ Act, their assent 
to the measure now before the House was 
astonishing. He alluded more particularly 
to those with whom it had been formerly 
his fortune to act as a colleague, and who 
had been parties to the introduction of the 
Church Temporalities’ Act. The right 
hon, Baronet, the Member for Tamworth, 
had referred to two passages in the 
speeches of Lords Grey and Lansdowne ; 
wherein those noble Lords, advocating his 
adoption of that measure, most strenu- 
ously urged on the Legislature the ne- 
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moved 


been Yr 


cessity of making an immediate and 
large provision for the augmentation 


of smaller livings in Ireland, and for 
the building of glebe-houses. He might 
here further observe, that when the Legis- 
lature passed that Act they did stamp, as 
far as possible, their decided judgment as 
to what ought to be the amount of the in. 
come of each benefice in Lreland ; for the 
provisions of that Bill were, that no living 
under 300/. a year should be taxed, and that 
livings under 200/. a year should be aug- 
mented. Moreover, if to render the 
point clear beyond doubt, the 106th Clause 
was inserted, providing that the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners might dissolve unions 
of parishes, with this remarkable proviso, 
*‘ that the annual value of any such parish 
so divided as aforesaid, shall not by such 
division in any case be reduced below the 
sum of 3007.” He would, having observed 
thus much, now refer to what had been 
said by Lord Grey two years ago—since 
which period no money had been expended 
in the building of glebe houses: —“ The 


as 
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sum of 10,000/ a year,” said that noble 


Karl, “ to be applied to the erection of | 
glebe houses, is a very necessary expendi- | 


ture, inasmuch as not one-half of the bene- 
fices of Ireland are provided with glcbe 
houses.” ‘That was the very objection taken 
by the hon. Member for Berkshire: the 
Church 'Temporalities’ Act had had for one 
of its objects the supply of that very insuf- 
ficiency, and the Bill now on the Table 
would have the effect of virtually repealing 
that Act. He knew, indeed, that it was con- 
tended that it would be most improvident 
to build churches and glebe houses in 
parishes containing only a small number of 
Protestants. He had before endeavoured 
to convey to the House a knowledge of 
what he conceived to be the grand view of 
an established religion, namely, that every 
one professing it, whether he be a member 
of a large or of a small community, should 
have a facility of public worship, according 
to the forms of that religion, within a 
reasonable distance of his own residence. A 
departure from that view would, in his 
opinion, be fatal to the principle of ai 
'stablished Church. On what principle 
did the Roman Catholie Church act ? That 
Church, whose members prescribe to those 
of the Established Church the doctrine that 
unless there exist a numerous congregation, 
calling for a large supply of spiritual assist- 
ance, a resident Minister should not be 
continued. He knew from his own per- 
sonal experience, that in many cases Ca- 
tholic chapels had been built, and Ministers 
appointed in places where the congregation 
was exceedingly small. The maintenance 
by the Legislature of a favoured religion 
was neither more nor Jess than the imposi- 
tion of a tax. It was surely needless to argue 
that if there was to be a favoured religion, 
the state should decide what that religion 
should be. This brought him to the ques- 
tion, should the Protestant religion remain 
the established religion of this United King- 
dom. He entirely agreed with the right 
hon. Member for Tamworth that the Bill 
before them did infinitely too much or too 
little. It did too much, as involving a great 
violation of principle, without eflecting any 
great object ; and it did too littl—it was 
indeed as a mere speck in the horizon—if 
regarded as a means of compounding the 
differences unhappily existing throughout 
Ireland. Were a person to tell him that 
the Catholic religion ought to be established 
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{fying the great body of the people, I 
| transferred from the support of that Churc) 
to the maintenance of a religion professe:| 
by the body of the people, he could unde 

stand the meaning of such a proposal ; but 
when a person told him that he was i; 
favour of the Protestant Church, and yer 
endeavoured to cut down its means—to 
destroy the very root, the natural means of 
propagating it, and increasing its utility— 
he was bound to credit the candour of suc! 
a person, but he must say, that it was at 
the expense of his understanding. To lose 
sight of the national character of an esta- 
blished religion, to exterminate it in sonx 
large districts, and to confine it within th: 
narrowest limits in those in which it was 
retained, did not appear to him to be con- 
sistent with a wish that it should prosper. 
The more natural course, indeed, for a per- 
son sincerely entertaining that wish, would 
be to devise means whereby the eflorts of 
its ministers might be seconded, and thei: 
influence rendered of more avail. He wa 
not for pushing any vain scheme of prosc- 
lytism in Ireland; but at the same time hi 
was desirous of giving the Protestant reli- 
gion a fair chance of spreading, and he 
certainly joined with his right hon. Friend, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in con- 
gratulating this Protestant country—and 
ngland more especially — that notwith- 
standing all the numerous disadvantages 
under which it has recently laboured, the 
Protestant religion has been gaining ground 
in Ireland. He could conceive means of aid- 
ing its further extension by employing cate- 
chists and schoolmasters speaking the Trish 
language, and professing the Protestant 
religion, to impart instruction in its prin- 
ciples, to the young among the most igno- 
rant of the population of Lreland. He would 
mention another mode of contributing to 
religious peace in Ireland. He had cor- 
dially supported Sir John Newport and 
his right hon. Friend through many years 
of opposition in their efforts to etlect a re- 
moval of the Vestry-cess; and it certainly 
was to him a source of pride and joy that 
he had been a Member of the Government 





in Ireland—that the property of the Pro- | 


testant Church should, in the hope of satis- 





by which it was at length removed. There 
was an impost, however, still remaining, 
which was quite analogous to Vestry- 
eess, and which might be with equal 
propriety remitted—he meant the Minis- 
ters’ money which was levied in towns 
to the amount of about 12,000/. a-year. 
If this Bill were to pass, he was quite 
sure, that before three years had elapsed, 
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there would be a cry raised for its removal, 
much stronger than was ever heard against 
Vestry-cess or against tithe. The hon. 
and learned Member for Dublin, when once 
contrasting the Catholic Church in Ire- 
land with Protestant Church, 
joiced that his Church at least, was not 
tainted with the mammon of gold —allud- 
ing, he supposed, to the poverty of the 
toman Catholic clergymen in his own 
country. But how stood the fact ? 
shrewdly suspected, that the parochial clergy 
of the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland 
were in the receipt of very large incomes. 
He had been present at the 


, 
tie Fre. 


a Committce 


other day, when it was distinctly stated 
that at Clonmel, the annual receipt of th 
parish priest was 1,000/.; and yet they | 


were now debating the propricty of fixing 
the maximum of the livings in the Pro- 
testant Church at 300/. If they retained 
a Church Establishment for Ireland, it was 
absolutely necessary that they should place 
its Ministers above poverty, dependence,and 
degradation. He had been asked by the 
right hon. Member for ‘lipperary as one 
living in the neighbourhood of Scotland, 
what his Scotch neighbours said on this 
subject: and he had the means of satisfac- 
torily answering the question. He lived 
on the borders of the county next to Scot- 
land, at the south western extremity of 
Scotland ; and within the last six weeks, 
the Synod of that neighbourhood, it 
‘alled the Synod of Dumfries, had assem- 
bled, and come tothe Resolution of sending 
an Address to his Majesty, which he had 
had the honour of placing in his Majesty’s 
hands. It was to this etlect :—*‘ We con- 
sider any attempt to interfere with the 
integrity of the Protestant established re- 
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ligion, by appropriating the revenues of the | 


teformed Church to any other purpose than 
the maintenance of the Ministers, and the 
due dispensation of her ordinances among 
the people, and the support of truly Pro- 
testant education, as a violation of the 
fundamental laws of the Constitution, as 
dissolving the bond of allegiance between 
your Majesty and your subjects, as an act 


of injustice to the whole community of 


Protestants, in whose birthright is included 
the maintenance of their religion, as tend- 
ing to destroy all confidence in the security 
of every description of property, and as 
encouraging the machinations of those 
reckless men who are pursuing a course 
which, if the testimony of may 
be believed, will lead ceneral 


history 


confis- 


to 
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cation and robbery. We bee leave 
humbly to offer our hearty thanks for 


your Majesty’s most gracious expression 
of regard and affection towards that por 
tion of the Protestant Established Church, 
to which we belong; and your royal soli- 
. Which 
would be put in 
recoenitic n of the 


le publicly avowed in reference to 


citude for its extension and welfar 


ineur humble oj 
imminent danger by the 


princt 


non, 


Y 
rt 


the Prot Stant Histablished Church in Ire 
land.” ‘That was his answer to the ques- 
tion which had been put to him by the 


hon. and learned Member for Tipperary, 
as to what his neighbours on the Opposite 


side of the border said on this question. 
But he might be told, that those who took 
the same line of argument as he did, bad 


embarked in a hopeless struggle—that all 
their efforts were in vain, and that what- 
ever might be thought of the principles on 
which the question was settled, it was, at 

l events, practically sct at rest, and that 
all further resistance was unavailing. Now, 
he did not hesitate to avow, that while he 
continued to take a humble part in public 
affairs, he would never yield to any argue 
ment of that description. When great 
public principles were at stake, he did not 
think that the community had any chance 
of a fair deciston, if those who, in their 


} 


al 


judgment and consciences, believed that the 


principles were sound and defensible, were 
induced tu abandon the defence of them, not 
from conviction, but from gloomy fore- 
bodings as to the consequences to which firm 
and honest adherence might lead. He did 
not wish to argue this question on personal 
grounds; he had confined himself to the 
maintenance of those principles which he 
felt bound to defend, without dwelling in 
the slightest degree upon topics which in- 
volved purely personal considerations. The 
hon. Member for Middlesex had reminded 
the House that the storm ran high. He 
would reply to that observation by saying, 
that when the storm runs highest you must 
steer by compass. And what was the 
compass of public men? It was not, he 
maintained, vague notions of expediency: 
it was a firm adherence to great first prin- 
ciples, which it would be dangerous to 
compromise, and unmanly to desert. He 
would assure the House that he was most 
unwilling to occupy their time by reading 
long passages to them ; but there was one 
which 
stronely, and 

much 


hore on this question so 
was fraught with so 
instruction, that al- 


passage 
which 


wisdom and 
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though he feared he had exhausted their 
patience, he trusted that they would ex- 
tend to him a further share of their indul- 
gence whilst he ventured to read it to 
them. It referred to a melancholy passage 
in the history of this country, when a ques- 
tion arose on a principle somewhat analo- 
gous to that now under discussion—he 
meant the expulsion of the Bishops from 
the House of Lords. The monarch who 
reigned over this kingdom at the period to 
which he referred, was Charles the Ist., 
who had already consented to put Lord 
Strafford to death—with what reluctance 
and qualms of conscience it was then unne- 
cessary for him to state. The next mea- 
sure which was pressed on him was the 
expulsion of the Bishops from the House 
of Lords, and he was induced, in opposi- 
tion to the stern dictates of conscience, to 
submit to the necessity which he was led to 
suppose the danger of his situation imposed 
onhim. Now, he begged the attention of 
the House to the arguments which were 
urged on that unhappy Prince to induce 
him to adopt a measure, to which his | 
judgment and feelings were opposed, as 
well as the remarks which Lord Clarendon 
made upon the subject. These arguments, | 
too, he begged the House to recollect, were 
not advanced by false advisers, but by | 
honest Ministers who erred in judgment. 
With these remarks he would submit to 
them the observations of Clarendon which | 
ran thus:—‘“ Now the Bill for taking 
away the votes of Bishops out of the House 
of Peers, which was called a Bill for 
taking away all temporal jurisdiction from 
those in holy orders, had no sooner passed 
the House of Peers, than the King was 


earnestly desired ‘ to give his royal assent | 


to it.” The King returned, ‘ that it was a 


matter of great concernment, and there- | 


fore he would take time to advise, and 
would return an answer in convenient time.’ 
But this delay pleased not their appetite ; 


they could not attempt their perfect re- | 


formation in Church and State till those 
votes were utterly abolished; therefore | 
they sent the same day to the King, who 


was yet at Windsor, and gave him reasons | 

" . . . | 
to persuade him immediately to consent to | 
it, one of which was ‘the grievances the | 


subjects suffered by the Bishops exercising 
of temporal jurisdiction, and their making 


a party in the Lords’ House:’ a second, | 


‘ the great content of all sorts by the happy | 
conjunction of both Houses in their abe | 
sence ;’ and a third, ‘that the passing of 
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that Bill would be a comfortable pledge of 
his Majesty’s gracious assent to the future 
remedies of those evils which were to be 
presented to him, this once being passed.’ 
Reasons sufficient to have converted him, 
if he had the least inclination or propensity 
to have concurred with them. For it was, 
upon the matter, to persuade him to join 
with them in this, because that being done, 
he should be able to deny them nothing. 
However, those of the greatest trust about 
the King, and who were very faithful to 
his service, though in this particular ex- 
ceedingly deceived in their judgments, and 
not sufficiently acquainted with the consti- 
tution of the kingdom, persuaded him 
“ that the passing of this Bill was the only 
way to preserve the Church, there being 
so united a combination in this particular, 
that he would not be able to withstand it. 
Whereas, by the passing of this Bill, so 
many persons in both Houses would be 
fully satisfied, that they would join in no 
further alteration ; but, onthe other hand, 
if they were crossed in this, they would 
violently endeavour an extirpation of 
Bishops, and a demolishing of the whole 
fabric of the Church.’” ‘* They alleged 
‘ that he was upon the matter, deprived of 
their votes already, they being not suffered 
to come to the House, and the major part 


/in prison under an accusation of high trea- 


son, of which there was not like to be any 
reformation, till these present distempers 
were composed; and then that by his 
power, and the memory of the indirect 
means that had been used against them, it 
would be easier to bring them in again, 
than to keep them in now.’ They told him 
‘there were two matters of great imy ortance 
pressed upon him for his royal assent, but 
they were not of equal consequence and 
concernment to his sovereign power: the 
first, that Bill touching the Bishops’ votes ; 
the other, ‘ the whole m_litia of the king- 
dom, the granting of which would abso- 
lutely divest him of all regal power, that 
he would not be able to deny both ; but by 
granting the former, in which he parted 
with no matter of moment, he would, it 
may be, not be pressed in the second; or 
if he were, that as he could not have a 
more popular quarrel to take up arms than 
to defend himself and to preserve that 
power in his hands which the law had 
vested in him, and without which he could 
not be a King; so he could not have a 
more unpopular argument for that con- 
tention than the preservation of the Bishops 
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in the House of Peers, which few men 
thought essential, and most men believed 
prejudicial, to the peace and happiness 
of the kingdom.” ‘“ The passing that 
Bill for taking away the Bishops’ votes 
exceedingly weakened the King’s party, 
not only as it swept away so considerable 
a number out of the House of Peers, 
which were constantly devoted to him 
but as it made impression on_ others 
whose minds were in suspense, as when 
foundations are shaken. Besides, they 
that were best acquainted with the King’s 
nature, opinions, and resolutions, had rea- 
son to believe that no exigence could have 
wrought upon him to have consented to 
so anti-monarchical an act; and, there- 
fore, never after retained any confidence 
that he would deny what was importu- 
nately asked; and so cither absolutely 
withdrew themselves from those consulta- 
tions, thereby avoiding the envy and the 
danger of opposing them, or quietly suf- 
fered themselves to be carried by the 
stream, and to consent to anything that 
was boldly and lustily attempted.” He 
would not pursue the history of that un- 
happy Prince further ; his history, as well 
as that of this most instructive period of 
our history, was familiar to every hon. 
Member of that House, and he had only to 
express a sincere and ardent hope that no 
similar consequences would follow from 
acting on representations made at this time, 
which were not widely different from those 
which were then pressed on the atttention 
of the Monarch. It was thrown out at the 
other side (on the principle, no doubt, that 
ridicule prevailed often when argument 
failed), that the stale cry “ of the Church 
in danger,” was now attempted to be raised. 
Now, if this sneer had proceeded from those 
who considered an Established Church 
an evil, and that of Ireland a national 
grievance, he should not be much surprised, 
but when it came from those who ap- 
pear to consider a national Church a 
benefit, he could not help saying, that 
he was astonished how it could for one 
moment be considered a matter of indiffer- 
ence that the existence of the Church 
should be in the slighest degree endangered, 
or that the Protestant religion should con- 
tinue to be the favoured one in Ireland. 
He had now used all the arguments which 
it was his intention to address to the House ; 
and if, on the whole, they were of opinion 
that the Protestant religion was good in 
itself, that it was pure in its doctrines, and 
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useful in its practice, and that, as a national 
Establishment, it was intitled to afford 
instruction to those who professed it in 
the most remote parishes in Ireland; if 
they believed that such were its excellencies 
and its characteristics, they were bound to 
preserve it in its present extent and charac- 
ter. If they believed that the Establish- 
ment of the Church formed an essential part 
of the Constitition of the country—that it 
afforded the most favourable means of 
spreading rational and sound religion—if 
they believed that it contained the sources 
of consolation in pain, in poverty, in 
sickness and in sorrow, and that it exer 
cised a just authority to teach, while it 
favored the utmost freedom of inquiry, then 
it behoved them to cling to this Establish- 
ment—to defend it manfully and boldly— 
not to surrender the cause of their Protes- 
tant brethren in Ireland; and, above 
all, to make no second concession to the 
influence of Catholic agitation. He ad- 
mitted that toleration was the first prin- 
ciple of Protestantism; but the question 
now was, whether the Catholics should be 
kept within the bounds of toleration, or 
allowed to act in a spirit of ascendancy. 
He had every respect for conscience 
[marks of disapprobation]. Did he not 
support Catholic Emancipation, and 
remain for many years in hopeless op- 
position an advocate of that measure? Did 
he not support the Repeal of tbe Test and 
Corporation Acts? He repeated, that no 
man in that House had a more sincere 
respect for the scruples of conscience. 
But he confessed he had no regard for 
conscience when it assumed the shape of 
resistance to the payment of a_ legal 
impost. And to the conscience of passive 
resistance—to the conscience of agitation 
— to the conscience of repeal — to the 
conscience of “ the annual tribute’— 
and, least of all, to the conscience of 
Death’s head and cross-bone menaces he, 
for one, was not prepared to make the 
smallest possible concession. For the 
Reformed religion, as it was established 
in these realms, there was no sacrifice 
which he was not ready and willing to 
make ; and, with respect to Ireland, he 
would, in conclusion say,— ‘ communia 
altaria aque ac patriam diligite colite 
fovete.” 


Viscount Howick :* Sir, I was most 





* From a corrected Report published by 
Ridgway. 
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anxious to address the House after the 
right hon. Member for the University of 
Cambridge, because it appeared to me that 
that right hon. Gentleman had—more than 
any other Member who preceded him in 
this debate,—addressed himself to the im- 
mediate Question brought before the House 
by the Motion of the right hon. Baronet, 
the Member for Tamworth, for the division 
of the Bill. But, Sir, I now rejoice that I 
gave way tothe hon. Member for Berkshire, 
since I have thus an opportunity of ex- 
pressing the satisfaction with which I 
heard the speech of that hon. Member, 
which, in my opinion, reflects equal credit 
upon his head and his heart. In that 
speech the hon. Member has given proof 
both of a candid mind anda sound judg- 
ment, and in spite of personal feelings and 
sacrifices, he is open to conviction produced 
by facts clearly brought before him. The 
hon. Member has also shewn very great 
ability, and has stated in the clearest and 
most convincing manner the arguments on 
which rests the defence of the Measure we 
have submitted to the House. 

I am also happy, Sir, to have an op- 
portunity of expressing the different feel- 
ings which have been produced in my 
mind by the speech of my right hon. 
Friend, the Member for Cumberland, 
and of answering some of the argu- 
ments which he has used, and which, 
coming from one who says he knows 
that toleration is the first principle of 
Protestantism, really seems to me not a 
little surprising. But, Sir, before I pro- 
ceed to do this, the House, I trust, will 
permit me—though not, perhaps, imme- 
diately connected with the particular sub- 
ject under consideration,—very shortly to 
notice some of the observations of the 
right hon. Member for the University of 
Cambridge. That right hon. Gentleman 
occupied a considerable portion of his 
speech in answering some of the remarks 
which fell from my right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. My right 
hon, Friend, in the course of his speech, 
said, and I think most truly and unan- 
swerably said,—that a great part of the 
difficulty by which this Question is sur- 
rounded, has arisen from the former con- 
duct of the right hon, Gentleman opposite, 
in having, while in power, refused or 
neglected to correct, before it was too late, 
the many abuses and acknowledged evils 
which existed in the Church Establishment 
of Ireland, 
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The right hon. Member for Cambridge 
denies this charge, and, in reply, asks— 
«“ Are we the patrons of Church abuses ? 
Have we done nothing for the improve- 
ment of the Church in Ireland?” And 
he then entered into a long and warm 
encomium of the manner in which the 
patronage of the Church was bestowed 
during the administration of Lord Liver- 
pool, and of the Bills which he had him- 
self introduced on the subject of tithe 
composition—of non-residence and dissc- 
verance of unions, winding up the whole 
by reminding the House that these great 
improvements had been effected by Lord 
Liverpool’s administration, in spite of all 
the difficulties occasioned by troubled times 
and by the war which was then raging. 
But surely the right hon. Gentleman could 
not have heard the speech of the right 
hon. Baronet, the Member for Tamworth, 
which called forth the remarks of my 
right hon. Friend near me. The right 
hon. Baronet said,—‘I am no advocate 
for the abuses of the Church. I do not 
deny that the facts stated by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, the Attorney-General 
for Ireland, with respect to some particular 
parishes demand a remedy: and I am 
ready to deal, not prospectively, but im- 
mediately, with the existing abuses of 
non-residence, because in such abuses I 
can recognise no vested rights. I am no 
friend to clerical sinecures ;—of all sine- 
cures they are the worst. I would at 
once put an end to that state of things, 
under which a starving curate can be 
left to perform the real duties of a 
parish, while the well-paid rector resides 
at Brighton.” 

Such, Sir, is the language used by the 
right hon. Baronet, who is now such an 
enemy to the abuses which he acknow- 
ledges to exist, and which he is prepared to 
remove. But, then, we are told that this 
is no new doctrine of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman and his friends—that, when in 
office, they did all they could to remedy 
these abuses. Then why, let me ask, do 
they still remain to be corrected ? —do 
they, or do they not, exist at the present 
moment? Has the statement of the 
Attorney-General for Ireland been im- 
pugned in any one particular? Do these 
abuses, I again ask, to which the hon. 
and learned Member has referred, exist, 
or do they not? It cannot be denied that 
they do; and I then further inquire, 
whether the right hon, Gentleman opposite, 
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and the party with whom he acts, were 
not in possession of power for a_ period 
amply sufficient to have enabled them to 
apply an efficient remedy to these anomalies? 
The right hon. Baronet opposite was ap- 
pointed Secretary for Ireland, if 1 rightly 
recollect, in the year 1812. 1 did not expect 
the renewal of this discussion, or I would 
have been prepared with the exact dates ; 
but I believe he was appointed Secretary 
for Ireland in 1812, and continued in that 
office until the year 1818, or 1819. In 
1822 he became Secretary for the Home 
Department, and remained in that situation, 
a leading Member of the Cabinet, and 
immediately presiding over the administra- 
tion of the affairs of Ircland, for no less 
than five years. With this power then in 
his hands and these opportunities at his 
command, why is it, I again ask, that he 
has left still to be corrected those abuses to 
which he now expresses so determined an 
opposition? But the right hon. Gentle- 


man, the Member for the University of 


Cambridge, says, that they held this 
power during war, and in troubled 
times. Why, Sir, of the period during 
which the right hon. Baronet held office, 
only two years were years of war; and 
for those who talk of “troubled times,” 
I should like to institute a comparison be- 
tween the last five years of Lord Liver- 
pool’s Government and the present time,— 
between the opposition with which he had 
to contend, which was known by the well- 
earned nick-name of his Majesty’s opposi- 
tion, and that which we have encountered 
since the first of March, 1831, when my 
noble Friend introduced his Bill for the 
Reform of the representation of the people ? 
Sir, [ say, that if ever there was a Go- 
vernment which was placed in circum- 
stances favourable to the entertaining of 
large and comprehensive views, and for the 
calm consideration of dangers which were 
still at a distance,—it was the Administra- 
tion which then existed. Never, yet, was 
there a Government which enjoyed so 
many advantages: it was all-powerful in 
this House. ‘There was no political excite- 
ment of any kind in the country; there 
was profound peace abroad ; and there was 
no cause whatever to prevent the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite, and his col- 
leagues, from giving their whole attention 
to the correction of those abuses of which 
he now avows himself one of the boldest 
enemies. The right hon. Baronet (Sir 
Robert Peel) cheers me, as though he un- 
derstood me to imply that nothing has 
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been done by former Administrations to- 
wards remedying these abuses. I did not 
say, Sir,—l did not mean, that nothing 


had been done ; [only call upon the House 


o 
} 
t 


to compare what was done by the Govern- 
ment, of which the right hon. Baronet was 
a Member, with what was left undone, 
and with what has been done sinee ; 
taking also into consideration the facilities 
they enjoyed compared with what we have 
possessed for maturing and carrying great 
measures; and | say, the defence of the 
right hon. Gentleman will not, for one 
moment, stand good in the eyes of the 


> 


sut, Sir, | wish to deal quite fairly and 
eandidly with right hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, and [ must therefore admit, that there 
is a much better and a more substantial de- 
fence to be made for them than any they 
have thought fit to urge,—it is a defence 
which I can perfectly understand that 
the right hon. Baronet may not be desirous 
to put forward, but which might, I think, 
have been successfully advanced by him. 
He might say, “It is very true, we had 
great power in this House, but as the 
House was then constituted, we held that 
power by this tenure, that we should not 
deal too rigidly with abuses.” It was by 
means of these abuses, as we all know, that 
in the unreformed House of Commons the 
majorities upon which the existence of the 
Ministry depended were kept together ; it 
was therefore impossible that these ma- 


jorities, returned by Schedule A and 


Schedule B, should be employed for the 
destruction of those very abuses which fur- 
nished the bribe and the bait by which 
their services were secured. If the right 
hon. Gentleman had rested his defence 
upon this ground, I should at once have 
admitted it to be good; but then, Sir, | 
should have expected him, with equal can- 
dour, to have given up what he said four 
years ago on the subject of the Reform 
Bill, and now to have agreed with me, that 
that measure, instead of a curse, was the 
greatest blessing ever conferred upon this 
country. 

Sir, I fear [ have dwelt too long upon 
this topic, which ] am aware does not 
bear directly upon the question before the 
House ; but those hon. Gentlemen who 
heard the speech of the right hon. Member 
for Cambridge, will, I am sure, perceive 
that what I have now said was In answer 
toa challenge thrown out by him, which 
it was impossible I could pass by. I will, 
however, now come to the main and most 
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important question before the House. It 


appears to me the great and almost 
single argument against this measure, 


which has been advanced by the right hon. 
Baronet, the Member for Tamworth, by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Cambridge, and by my 
right hon. Friend who has just sat down, 
is, that, in point of fact, there can be no 
real surplus after providing for all the 
wants of the Protestant Church im Ireland, 
{ believe that almost the whole of their 
arguments resolve themselves into this. 
The most elaborate calculations have been 
gone into, for the purpose of shewing that, 
upon an equal division of this property 
there would not remain more than 
adequate stipend for each of the Protestant 
clergymen in Ireland. I will not go into 
those calculations ; 1 could not do so with 
any eflect, without taking up much more 
of the time of the House than [ could with 
any propriety demand. But this is not my 
only nor my principal reason for declining 
to enter into these calculations ; my chief 
reason is, that they seem to me to be 
brought forward to support an argument 
which is, in itself, essentially unsound. If 
those calculations were in themselves ever 
so correct (which I must beg leave to 
deny), they would still, in my opinion, 
form no sufficient basis for the conclusions 
attempted to be built upon them. What 
is the real and practical ground on which 
his Majesty’s Government propose this 
measure? We find that there exists very 
gencral dissatisfaction amongst the people of 
Ireland, who complain that, in supporting 
the Church Establishment on its present 
scale, a very large endowment is applied in 
such a manner as not to be conducive to 
those ends of general utility which it 
ought to answer. ‘This is the main com- 
plaint which the people of Ireland bring 
forward ; and when I come to examine the 
grounds on which this complaint is founded, 
and to inquire whether it is just or unjust, 
I find it necessary, in the first imstance, to 
look at what are the principles on which 
a national church and a national endow- 
ment are to be supported. My right hon. 
Friend has all along argued upon the 
assumption, that the mere maintenance of 
the Kstablishment is the ultimate object of 
the endowment, and that beyond this we 
have no right to look. Now, Sir, I have 
always held,—and I am happy to find 
myself confirmed in this opinion by some 
of the greatest ornaments of our own 
Church, including Dr. Paley and the 


ati 
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present Bishop of London,—that a Church 
Establishment, like every other human in- 
stitution, is created for the benefit of the 
great body of the people, and that it is in- 
tended to diffuse amongst them the truths 
of Christianity. When a Church Estab- 
lishment is really a successful instrument 
for the accomplishment of this object, I 
seruple not to say I think it the most use- 
ful of all the institutions of a state. I 
think so, not only because [ conceive that 
the happiness of the governed being the 
end of all government, their cternal as 
well as their temporal happiness is to be 
regarded ; but even passing by this con- 
sideration, I think so even merely with 
reference to the political welfare of a 
country. 

My right hon. Friend, when addressing 
the House on this subject on a former oc. 
casion, quoted a beautiful passage from 
Hooker, which so perfectly expresses what 
1 think upon this point, that [ will take 
the liberty of repeating it. He says:— 
* There is a politic use in religion. Men 
who fear God, are thereby more etlectually 
than by positive laws restrained from doing 
evil, for those laws cannot reach beyond 
the outward actions of man; whereas, in 
the inmost recess of the heart, religion 
serves for a bridle. What more wild and 
savage animal can there be than man, if he 
think himself able either by fraud to over- 
reach, or by force to overbear, those laws 
unto which he is subject? Wherefore, 
when there is such boldness to offend, it 
behoves that the word should be held law, 
not a vain surmise, but a grave appre- 
hension of somewhat which no man is able 
to withstand, and this is the politic use of 
religion.” 

Sir, I cordially concur with my right 
hon. Friend in his admiration of these 
sentiments, and in thinking that even were 
it merely for this. “ the politic use of re- 
ligion,” it ought to be one of the first 
objects of a state to extend its influence. 
But I go still further in my agreement 
with my right hon Friend, and I say with 
him, that for the purpose of upholding 
religion, and of diffusing its most salutary 
effects, a national Church Establishment is 
the best, if not a necessary, instrument. | 
believe (in opposition to those who main- 
tain a contrary doctrine, and contend for 
what is termed the voluntary principle) that 
mankind cannot safely be left with respect 
to the want of religious instruction, to be 
acted upon by the same motives that guide 
them in providing for their mere physical 
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necessitics. There is no danger that thes 
should be forgotten ; but, unhappily, those 


who are the most deplorably in need of 


religious instruction, are from that very 
circumstance insensible of its necessity ; 
their attention requires to be roused, and 
their fears excited as to their lot in anothe 
world; and, in my opinion, unless the 
State adopt some means of doing this, and 


of bringing religion under the notice of 


those who are in a state of absolute indif. 
ference about it, we cannot reckon upon 
its having that general etlect which it 
ought upon the minds of the population. 
Sir, [ was glad, a few nights ago, to find 
that this was precisely the view of this 
question taken by the right hon. Baronet, 
the Member for ‘Tamworth. In the De- 
bate on the Church of Scotland, the right 


hon. Baronet said, that in considering the 


necessity of providing additional means of 


religious instruction in that part of the 
kingdom, he would take into account both 
what was done by the Established Church, 
and also what was effected by the Dis- 
senters ; but that he felt bound to inquire 
whether there were what he called any 
neutral ground, occupied neither by the 
Church of Scotland nor the Dissenters, 
and if so, to consider how the wants of 
those classes, for whom nothing had yet 
been done, might be provided for. Sir, in 
laying down this rule, in which I entirely 
agree, I conceive the right hon, Baronet 
clearly to have adopted the principle for 
which I am now contending,—that the 
endowment of a national Church is in- 
tended for the benefit of the great body 
of the people, by bringing religious in- 
struction to the doors of the whole popula- 
tion. But if this be the test of the use- 
fulness of an establishment, and of the 
propriety of maintaining it, what must be 
our judgment of the present condition of 
the Irish Church? Is it the successful 
instrument of diffusing religious instruction 
amongst the mass of the population, and, 
above all, amongst the poorer classes? I 
will not detain the House, at this hour, by 
going into the eases of individual parishes, 
but looking only generally to the state of 
extensive districts, it will be seen at once 
how little the Established Church of Ire- 
land has done for the great body of the 
people. In three out of the four provinces 
of lreland, the members of the Established 
Chureh amount only to one-fourteenth of 
the population. In one province, that of 
Tuam, they are actually only one-twenty- 
eighth ; and in the two provinces of Tuam 
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one-twenty-third of thi population are to 
have the whole revenue of the Church 


(which 1s settled upon it for the mstruction 
pees ip : age 

of all) applied exclusively to their parti« 

cular benefit ? 


L 
But my right hon. Fricnd says, that 
there is no injustice in this, because the 
revenue derived from tithes is paid by the 
Protestants, since they are the principal 
owners of the land on which tithes are to 
be considered as a tax. Sir, | dk 
eether the correctness of this areument, 
which rests upon the total misconception 


of the erievance ot which the Catholic 


population have really a right to complain. 


I contend that they are wronged. not in 
being taxed for purposes in which they 


have no interest, but in having altogether 


withheld from them, and applied exclu- 
sively to these purposes, a property in the 
benefit of which they ought to share. 
Regarding, as I have already said, a na- 
tional endowment as meant for the good of 
the whole people, and sceing that in Ireland 
it does not in any degree answer this pur- 
pose, I say that this diversion of the funds 
by which the Church is supported from 
their legitimate employment, and not th 
imposition of a tax, is the real grievance. 
I deny that tithes can be properly called a 
tax, either upon the occupying tenant or 
upon the landlord. They form, it is true, 


ultimately, a deduction from the rent of 


the landlord ; but to that which is thus re- 
served, he has no more claim than he has 
to his neighbour's estate. Tithes are not 
a tax either upon the landlord or upon any 
one else: they are a separate and distinct 
property, set apart for a particular purpose 
My right hon. Friend, I see, agrees with me 
in this; but the diflerence between us is as 
to what that purpose is. My right hon. 
Friend says, “ it is the maintenance of the 
Church.” I say it is the maintenance of 
religion, and that my right hon. Friend’s 
whole argument is built upon the fallacy 
of confounding the two—a fallacy so ob- 
vious, that Iam surprised it should have 
yd 3 3b) 
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imposed upon him. To assume that the 
Church Establishment, and the religion 
which it is intended to teach, are the same 
thing, is a sophistry so shallow that I 
should have thought it might almost have 
been deteeted by an infant. Religion lives 
in the hearts and minds of men; it can 
neither be created where it is wanting, nor 
crushed where it really exists, by the di- 
rect agency of human laws. Its essence is 
too subtile for our control. The Estab- 
lishment, on the ‘other hand, is the crea- 
ture of the law: it is a mere human insti- 
tution for the promotion of religion ; and 
by its success or its failure in answering 
this purpose, it must stand or fall. Who, 
then, can venture to say, that the Estab- 
lished Church of Ireland has betn a suc- 
cessful instrument for the diffusion of re- 
ligion?) My right hon. Friend has, indeed, 
asserted that Protestantism Is upon the 
inerease in Ireland. The time will not 
allow me to enter into minute calculations 
to disprove this assertion ; but I must beg 
to call the attention of the House to a very 
remarkable statement of facts upon this 
question which has within a day or two 
appeared in an article of a periodical work, 
{the Edinburgh Review) which I hope 
many hon. Members may have seen. 

It is mentioned in the article to which I 
have referred, that Sir W. Petty, in the 
reign of Charles IT., estimated the Protest- 
ants as being to the Catholics in the pro- 
portion of three to eight. In 1733, Maule, 
Bishop of Dromore, made nearly a similar 
estimate, which is also supported by the 
returns of the hearth-money collectors, 
while the Catholic Bishop of Ossory (who 
would not be likely to diminish the im- 
portance of his own Church) rated the 
Protestants even higher. By the lowest of 
these statements, the Protestants, a century 
ago, were to the Catholics as three to 
cight—they are now only as three to twelve 
and three-quarters. So much, Sir, for the 
cllect of the Establishment, in disseminating 
the peculiar doctrines of our own Church. 
But if we look to the higher objects of an 
establishment, — which I conceive to be 
meant less to meuleate this or that parti- 
cular form of Christianity, than to diffuse 
a knowledge of those great and funda- 
mental truths of our religion, in which all 
sects agree, to bring the whole population 
under the influence of those rules of moral 
conduct which have been prescribed by the 
Wivine Founder of our faith, and of which 
the authority is alike recognised by all who 
eall themselves Christians,—if, I say, we 
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look to this—the real object of an Esta 
blishment—remembering that the soul of a 
Catholic is no less precious than that of a 
Protestant, what are we to think of the 
effects of the present system? This is a 
question on which it would be painful to 
dwell, and the facts are too notorious to 
require that I should attempt any deserip- 
tion of the present state of things. With- 
out, therefore, pursuing this branch of the 
subject further, my argument is, that it is 
absolutely necessary that a portion, at least, 
of those revenues, by which the National 
Church in Ireland is supported, should be 
applied in some manner, by which it may 
be rendered more beneficial than it now is 
to the great body of the people. The 
question is, then, how this is to be done ? 
It is well known that the Roman Catholics 
will not take instruction in the manner in 
which it is now offered to them. They 
may be denounced as blind and supersti- 
tious, for refusing that Protestant instruc- 
tion; but the fact is, nevertheless, unde- 
niable ; and the only resource, therefore, is 
to modify the plan on which we have 
hitherto proceeded, and if the people will 
not take what we think would be the best 
kind of instruction, let us offer them the 
best they will consent to accept. 

Witha view tothe spread of Protestantism 
itself (without adverting to the importance 
of improving, even if we cannot convert the 
people), 1 maintain that this is our most 
prudent course, and that we ought to give 
instruction in such a form as will be likely 
to render it more gencrally acceptable. I 
have so firm a conviction of the truth of 
the Protestant religion, that I believe the 
more the minds of the people become en- 
lightened, and the more they become ac- 
quainted with the general doctrines of 
Christianity, the more will the Roman 
Catholics be disposed to receive favourably 
our opinions on those points in which they 
at present differ from us. But my right 
hon. Friend, who disapproves of what we 
propose, says that he too is willing that 
schools should be established ; and he stated 
distinetly, that he should consider it a 
proper application of a portion of the re- 
venue of the Church to employ it in esta- 
blishing schoolmasters and catechists, to 
teach the Protestant Faith in the native 
language of the people in those parts of 
the country in which English is not com- 
monly spoken. What, then, is the differ- 
ence between us? Why, that my right 


hon. Friend would teach nothing but the 
peculiar doctrines of 


our own Church, 
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not receive. We would teach,—if not the 
whole of those doctrines which we believe 
to be true, at least as much as we can teach 
with effect,—those precepts of the Gospel 
which are held in common by every sect, 
and in which we all agree. He would 
establish schools to which the great body 
of the Irish people would not allow their 
children to resort; we would establish 
them in a manner to render them practi- 
cally useful by extending the system of 
education which my noble Friend opposite 
(Lord Stanley) so successfully commenced. 
But, Sir, my right hon. Friend has another 
objection to the measure which we have 
proposed. 
which it is founded will necessarily lead to 
results far beyond those which we in- 
tend; and that, if we once admit that 
principle, we shall find no spot where we 
can stop—no possible resting-place, until 
we shall have established the Catholie im- 
stead of the Protestant religion in Ireland. 


Sir, I contend that this is no argument 
whatever for rejecting the measure we 
have brought forward: it muy be a good 


one for doing more than we have proposed, 


but certainly not for doing nothing. If 
our principle be a bad one, let its error be 
exposed ; but my right hon. Friend should 
be cautious how he says, “ Your principles 
are sound and good, but we must not adopt 
them, lest they should lead us further than 
we desire.” Let him take care how li 
says to the people of Ireland, “© We admit 
vour claim to be well founded,—we 

that you have reason and on 
side, yet we resist that claim,—wi 

to act upon the principle you assert, 
because it Is unjust (for we admit its jus- 
tice), but because it may carry us further 
than we wish to go.” Sir, if this be 
language we are to use, we shall not have 
long to complain of the moderation of the 
demands which are preferred. If my right 
hon. Friend admits the principle, that the 
endowment of a National Church is to be 
supported on no other ground than its 
utility in affording the means of instruction 
to the people, and if he also is really and 
sincerely of opinion that, by the measure 
we have proposed, that principle will not 
be carried out to its full extent, let him 
bring forward some more complete mea- 
sure of his own. I, Sir, for one, shall be 
prepared to listen with all respect and at- 
tention, to whatever my right hon. Friend 
may so suggest: but in the absence of any 
such suggestion, I cannot listen to what 
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pugned, on the ground that that principle 


might carry us much further than we wish. ud 
How much wiser is the opinion expressed 
by the hon. ieee for Berkshire, who 

has told us that he admits the present con 

dition of the Church of Ireland to be so 
anomalous, ‘akan he has no hope it can be 


maintained, and that he therefore does not 
hesitate to close with the present offer 

. more advantageous bargain 
than we can again 

of making. 

Sir, following the course taken on the 
side, I have hitherto considered not 
the actual question before the House, but 
the general principle of the Bill introduced 
by my noble Friend (Lord Morpeth). 


for the Church 


expect an oppo tunity 


other 


But the motion of the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir Robert risers, is not fer the rejection 
of the Bil I, but for its division into two. 
Having closely attended to all that ha 
been said during this debate, I am _ not 
aware that any arguments, strictly in sup- 


port of this specific Motion, have been 
brought forward by any Gentleman, with 
the exception of the right hon. Member for 
the University of Cambridge (Mr. Goul- 
burn). What was his argument? He 
savs you ought not to aneliae i one 
Bill two separate and distinct subjects, and 
that no two subjects can be mor » it in 
than the collection of tithes and the appro 


printion of the revenue derived from thei 
: 

id | dds in support of this conclusio 

that such was the view acted upon b 

former Administration, concurring in tl 
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reneral principles held by his Majesty 
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present Government. Now, my answ 
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intunately 
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instead of 
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purpose of this Bill is 
culties which have for some years prev: 
the collection of tithes, and the first ques 


“are rt ide 
being aistinet, are 
mal 


diffi- 


connected. 
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tion which naturally suggests itself is— 7‘. 
What was the original radical cause of 
these difficulties. Does any gentlem 
imagine that they have arisen merely fron 


the harassing mode of the collection 
tithes? Why ae: the true source o 
from th 


difficulty was 
rooted hostil ity of the people of Ir 


far deoper, if arose 


land to 


that which they pea red a gross and 
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whatever. Sir, as I have already said, 

this, in my opinion, is a real and substantial 

grievance, and the people of Ireland would, 

{ think, have been more or less than men, 

had they passively acquiesced in the; 
continuance of the Establishment in its 
present state. 

But whether this opinion be correct or 
erroneous—be the 
have adverted, real or imaginary—the fact 
is indisputable, that the hostility of the 
frish people to the present appropriation of 
the Church revenues, is the great and lead- | 
ing cause of that state of things, with | 
reference to the collection of tithes, which | 


grievance, to which | 


we now deplore. Do I make this assertion 
on any questionable authority? No, Sir; | 
even so long ago as 1832, before the feel- 
ings of the Irish people upon this subject 
had received the encouragement they since 
have from what has passed in this House 
(and TI need not say how great an effect 
must have been produced by the opinions 
expressed in the late and the present Par- | 
liaments), but even in 1882, during the 
progress of the Tithe Bill of my noble | 
friend opposite (Lord Stanley), we were | 
distinctly warned by Mr. Brownlow, that 
the real cause of all the difficulty which 
existed in the collection of tithes was the | 
mode in which the Church revenues were 
appropriated. Perhaps, indeed, I may be 
told that Mr. Brownlow is not altogether 
um unexeeptionable authority upon this 
subject, beeause he was an advocate for a 


the application of the property 


change in 
of the Church; but I will quote you one 
which is open to no such imputation. | 
find, Sir, that on the 13th of July, 1831, 
on the presentation of a petition in the 
House of Lords, referring to the question 
of tithes, the following observations were 
made,— ‘Tithes have been changed in 
every parish in which composition has 
taken place into rent, and, notwithstanding 
that change, opposition has continued. 
All the old objections to tithes have been 
done away in those parishes,—tithe-far- 
ners, tithe-proctors, viewers, valuers,—all 
to exist. But there are pay- 
ments to be made, and the laws by which 
wre sanctioned are now the objects of 
hostility. 

By whom were these observations made ? 
By any one hostile to the Irish Church, or 
an advocate for its reduction? No; they 
are the words of the Bishop of Ferns, one 
of the dignitaries of that Church. Sir, 
when IJ find the fact equally admitted by 
persons of the most opposite opinions, and | 


1 
have ceased 


they 
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confirmed by the very highest authority, 
can I doubt that the difficultics which have 
arisen in the collection of tithes, have 
arisen mainly from the hostility of the Irish 
people to the manner of their appropria- 
tion? And if this be the case, how ean 
saronet (Sir R. Peel) call 


the whole object is to secure the collection 
of tithes, that precise part of it, which is 
directed against the chief cause of the re- 
sistance that has been experienced? How 
can he ask me to leave behind the main 
root of the whole evil, and merely to deal 
with the outward symptoms, leaving the dis- 
ease to extend itself unchecked? Sir, I con- 
tend if we separate this Bill into two, if we 


'disunite what are so intimately connected 


—the collection and appropriation of tithes 
—the inevitable consequence will be, that 
resistance to tithes will break out in a new 
shape, and will be perpetuated all over 
the country. Did not the right hon. Ba- 
ronct himsclf, in a former debate upon this 
subject, make the observation that though 
we are about to convert tithe into rent- 
charge, and to impose this charge upon the 
landlord, the amount would have ulti- 
mately to be recovered from a Catholic 
peasantry? Mav we not then apprehend 


' that if we leave the cause of resistance un- 


diminished, we shall find the resistance 
continue to be made to this payment, 
whether it take the shape of tithe or of 
rent. 

Nor, Sir, is this mere supposition formed 
upon grounds however probable, Unless 
Tam what I appre- 
hend has already come to pass. Trish Jand- 
lords who have cither undertaken, or by the 
existing laws have become liable to, the pay- 
ment of tithes have been unable to recover 
in the shape of rent that which they them- 
selves have been called upon to pay. This, if 
fam not very much deceived, has already 
happened, not in a mere isolated case, but 
in several instances. Nay, Sir, my noble 
Friend opposite (Lord Stanley), has told us 
that something very like this has happened 
to himself. The case, as he stated it on a 
former evening, was this. Seme portion of 
an estate belonging to him, which had 
been underlet, at 27s. per acre, to the oc- 
cupying tenants, by a middleman, to whom 
it had heen leased, came lately by the 
termination of the lease into my noble 
Friend’s own possession, and he thus, by 
the operation of the existing law, became 
subject to the tithe, from which the occupy 
ing tenants were exempted. This land 


ereatly misinformed 
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my noble Friend relet to the former occu- 
piers at 22s. per acre, 20s. being what he 
reserved to himsclf as rent, and the other 
2s. being the amount he had to repay to 
the clergyman as tithe. Now, Sir, my 
noble Friend has informed us that when 
under these circumstances he claimed the 
whole as the rent due from his tenants; 
they said we will pay you the 20s, rent 
but we object to give you the 2s. to be paid 
over to the clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land. ‘This, I believe, is a correct state- 
ment of the facts? | Lord Stanley: Yes.| 
Well, Sir, it is true the result was, that the 
tenants of my noble Friend did not carry 
their point ; his answer to them was per- 
fectly fair and reasonable. He said, I 
have aright to let my land at any rent I 
please, at 27s. per acre, as before, or at 22s. 
as at present. Your business is only to pay 
me what you have agreed to pay, not to 
inquire what I do with what I receive; it 
is nothing to you whether I spend it my- 
self or pay it over to the clergyman in licu 
of tithe. My noble Friend’s reply was 
successful ; but, let me tell him, that there 
is much more cause for alarm in the fact, 
that under such circumstances the claim was 
made, than there is ground for encourage- 
ment in the success of his resistance to it. 
My noble Friend proved himself a firm and 
also an indulgent landlord ; he was able at 
once both to relieve his tenants from tithes, 
and to reduce their rent from 27s. to 22s. 
As the law stood, the middleman, from 
whom the land was immediately held, was 
not liable to the tithe ; it was charged upon 
the Catholic tenant who had been paying 
27s. an acre for rent in addition to the de- 
mand for tithes, enhanced by the expensive 
and vexatious mode of collection. My noble 
Friend relieved the occupying tenant not 
only to the extent of 5s. an acre deducted 
from his rent, but also by the sum he had 
before paid for tithe, which was now in- 
clided in the reduced rent. It is no 
wonder, then, that my noble Friend, at the 
very moment of having given such a boon 
as this, was able to enforce the payment of 
his rent, but the fact that under such cir- 
cumstances as these the 2s. were objected 
to, is an irresistible proof that there does 
exist that strong sense of the injustice of 
the present application of tithes, which is 
the foundation of my whole argument. If 
1 were to select one case more than another 
as the strongest confirmation of what I have 
advanced, this would be the case I should 
choose. Let it be recollected that the re- 
fusal of the 2s. claimed as tithe could not, 
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in this case, be prompted by distress—it 
came from individuals who, comparatively 
with others in the same situation of life 
with themselves, must have been wealthy. 


Those who know what the condition of 


an Irish peasant usually is, will be able to 
estimate how greatly their’s must have been 
improved by the amount of the reduction 
which had been made in their rent. Yet, 
notwithstanding this, such was their deep- 
rooted hostility to the mode of applying the 
2s., which they considered as tithe, that they 
went to my noble Friend, and remonstrated 
against its payment. My noble Friend ts (as 
] have already observed a firm, as well as an 
indulgent landlord, and he succeeded in 
getting the amount which he claimed ;—but 
will other Irish landlords be equally firm ? 
How few can afford to be equally indulgent ? 
Will they, in every case, be altogether 
strangers to the same feelings which ac- 
tuate the peasantry? I say, then, you 
have no right to anticipate that the resist- 
ance to the payment of tithe, m the shape 
of rent, will never be permitted to triumph 

and if this resistance should be successfu 

in any one parish, the example will be fol- 
lowed in others,—it will spread like wild-fire 
throughout the country, and when the con- 
tagion shall once have become general, my 
noble Friend will find that even his firmness 
will no longer be of any avail. Sir, we know 
that it was precisely in this manner that 
the general resistance to tithes spread from 
a single parish ; and when the same thing 
shall happen with repect to the rent-charges 
you are abont to impose, it will be as im 

possible for any Government to compel! thi 
landlords to pay the amount which the y are 

unable to recover from their tenants, as it 
has been found to enforce the re-payment 
of the instalments of the 1,000,000é. from 
the clerey who have not received their 
tithes. What, then, will be the conse- 
quence? Why, that the people of Eng- 
land being guarantees for the payment of 
that rent-charge, will find that the whole 
expense of keeping up the Irish Church, in 
all its enormity, will be thrown upon 
them. 

Nor is this all. We shall do well to bea 
in mind that even at present the relation 
between landlord and tenant in Hreland is 
not altogether in a satisfactory state. 1 
presume that there can be no Gentleman so 
little acquainted with the condition of that 
country as not to be aware that a large share 
of the evils with which it is afflicted have 
grown out of circumstances connected with 
the occupation of land, and that disputes 
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upon this subject have been one of the most | jection to such compromises, and has found 
fruitful sources of disturbance. Perhaps it | fault with the precedent quoted by the hon. 
may not be generally known, but [ believe | 


it to be an undoubted fact, that already in 
some parts of the country, there have been 
symptoms of the commencement of the same 
system of passive resistance with regard to 
rents, as that which has been so successful 
against tithes. But then, Sir, under these 
circumstances, would it not be the very 
height of imprudence to adopt any measure 
which would have a tendency to provoke 
the resistance of the peasantry of Ireland 
to any part of what they pay as rent to 
their landlords? — Let us beware how we 
interfere upon a subject of so much deli- 
cacy, and remember that in doing so we 


oro 


Member for Berkshire, in’ the course 
pursucd in coupling together Catholic 


“emancipation, and the disfranchisement of 


should, indeed, be playing with edge-tools. | 
If we pass this Billin the manner proposed | 
on the other side, the effect will be that | 


we shall compel the landlerds to collect 
from the peasantry, as a portion of their 
rent, the hated charge of tithes, without 
having done anything to mitigate the 
hostility which is borne to it. To that 
particular portion of the rent of land T be- 
lieve resistance would then speedily com- 
meuce ; and can we doubt that this ‘part of 
the rent having been successfully refused, 
the remainder could not long be preserved ? 
The certain consequence, therefore, as it 


appears to me, of the proposed separation of 


the Bill, would be to overturn for ever the 
security of landed property, and in doing 
sv, put an end to all hope of any improve- 
ment in the condition of Ireland, since 
such improvement can only be expected 
from the removal of that insecurity which 


now checks the investment of capital in a | 


country affording so many natural facilities 
for its profitable employment. I must 
thercfore express my deliberate opinion, 
that, much as I should regret the total loss 
of the property in tithes now held by the 
Church (and which, if properly applied, 
might, L think, be so useful), I had mueh 
rather that this property should at once be 
abandoned without any further struggle, 
than that we should embark in a contest in 
its defence, which I am convineed would 
be fruitless, and which would shake to its 
foundation the whole fabrie of society in 
Ireland. Such are the reasons upon which 
I resist the separation of the Bill, which I 
agree with the hon. Member for Berkshire, 
in considering as a measure of compromise 
between different interests, of which one 
part ought not to be taken without the 
other. My right hon. Friend (Sir James 
Graham), indeed, has expressed a strong ob- 


the Irish forty-shilling freeholders. My 
right hon. Friend says, this is no precedent 
at all, because the two measures adverted 
to were not included in one Bill, but formed 
on the contrary, two separate and distinct 
Acts of Parliament. True, Sir, they were 
in point of form introduced as two separate 
Bills, but Iam sure my right hon. Friend 
who took an active share in all these trans- 
uctions, cannot possibly fail to recollect that 
the right hon. Baronet opposite (Sir Robert 
Peel), in stating the course on which the 
then Government had decided, distinetly 
informed the House that the two Bills 
were to be considered as parts of one great 


/measure, and that they must stand or fall 


together. So clearly was this understood, 


that a mecting—at which I think my right 


hon. Friend must have been present—took 
place at the house of the hon. Member for 
Westminster (Sir Francis Burdett), and it 
was only resolved after considerable debate, 


' that in consideration of the boon of which 





| 
| 








it was made the condition, the disfranchise- 
ment of the forty-shilling freeholders should 
not be opposed. Nay, more ; it is impos- 
sible it should not be in the recollection of 
my right hon. Friend, that the present 
Lord Brougham, then one of the leading 
Members of the Opposition in this House, 
characterized this measure as the immense, 
the all but excessive price which he had 
with difficulty made up his mind to pay, 
even for the inestimable good which it was 
to be the means of purchasing. [ say, 
therefore, that the precedent quoted by the 
hon. Member for Berkshire, was perfectly 
in point, and that in settling any great and 
difficult question, it is frequently the wisest 
course to agree to the compromise of 
coupling together concessions to each of 
two hostile interests. 

But there is another reason for the divi- 
sion of the Bill, urged by the right hon. 
Member for Cambridge (Mr. Goulburn), 
He says that we ought to consent to this 
proposal, in order that each part of the Bill 
may undergo separate and fair discussion, 
and that he presumes we must conceive 
ourselves to have no reason to shrink from 
such a discussion of either. Sir, the right 
hon. Gentleman shall have as much discus- 
sion as he pleases; if he likes, he may, in 
the Committee, have a separate discussion 
upon every clause. But, Sir, there are very 
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good reasons, of which I cannot believe the 
right hon. Gentleman to be ignorant, 
against our dividing the two parts of the 
Bill, if we ever mean that one of those 
parts should be adopted ; and we should 
indeed deserve to be as wofully deceived, as 
we should find ourselves, if we were simple 
enough to consent to what is now sug- 
gested, merely for the purpose of ensuring 
a fuller discussion. No, Sir, 1 can assure 
the right hon. Gentleman, he shall not 
induce me to part with the advantage I feel 
that I possess, by taking my stand upon the 
Resolution of the House, that no measure 
upon the subject of tithes in Ireland, cau 
be final or satisfactory unless it involve the 


principle contained in the latter part of 


this Bill. Sir, I will go further, and I will, 
without hesitation, avow, that I had rather 
the Bill should be entirely rejected, than 
that this Motion should be carried. — I 
should, indeed, greatly regret the failure of 
this measure—I should deplore the con- 
tinuance of that forfeiture of the property 
in tithes, which the right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite have acknowledged, both by their 
speeches in this House, and practically by 
their conduct whilst they held the powers 
of the executive Government, must be the 
necessary consequence of leaving the law in 
its present state. I should deplore, I say, 
this loss of a property, which, well applied, 
might be productive of so much good. I 
should lament the many cases of severe and 
unmerited individual hardship which it 
would occasion, and the utter destruction 
of that Church, which while I wish to 
reform, I do not desire to subvert ; yet | 
am bound to express my settled opinion 
that even these consequences, which T am 


aware would follow from the rejection of 


the Bill, would be less fatal than those 
which are to be expected from its mutila- 
tion. Our passing the Bill so mutilated, 
cannot be regarded otherwise by the Irish 
people, than as shutting out from them, for 
ever, all prospect of concession upon a sub- 
ject on which they feel most deeply, and 
the probable effects of this 1 cannot regard 
without the greatest apprehension. I can- 
not conceal from myself the fact, that the 
efforts of the hon. and learned Member for 
Dublin, in favour of a Repeal of the Legis- 
lative Union between the two countries 
have met with a degree of favour in [re- 
land greatly to be lamented. This project, 
mischievous as I think it, has undoubtedly 
acquired an alarming hold upon the minds 
of many of the inhabitants of that part of 
the empire, and I should, therefore, be most 
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unwilling to arm him with an argument in 
its favour which it would be so difficult to 
answer. Sir, I entreat the House seriously 
to consider what will be the force of the 
argument which, if we agree to mutilate 
this Bill, we shall enable the hon. and 
learned Gentleman to use in addressing 
his countrymen in favour of a Repeal of the 
Union. He will have to tell them, that 
this measure, on which the hopes and 
wishes of a vast majority of the Lrish people 
are firmly and unalterably fixed, was sup- 
ported by three-feurths of the national 
Representatives, including almost all those 
who are returned by the largest bodies of 
constituents, but that they had been out- 
voted in the United Legislature, and that 
the earnest prayer of the nation had been 
rejected. He will have to tell how the 
United Legislature had adopted the argul- 
ments of my right hon. Friend opposite, and 
refused to listen to the demands preferred 
by the people of Ireland, and by their 
Representatives ; not because they are un- 
just (for the principle on which they rest 
has not been contested), but lest this princi- 
ple, if admitted, should lead further than 
he is inclined to go 

Sir James Graham: If my noble Friend 
means to draw this as an inference from 
what IT have said, he has a right to do so ; 
though, even there, 1 am prepared to con- 
test with hin the justice of the inference 
but, if my noble Friend means to quote 
expressions which [ used, I have only to 
say, | have no recollection of having used 
them. 

Viscount Howick : 1 was stating what 
I conceived to be the inference legitimately 
to be drawn from the argument of my 
right hon. Friend. I particularly guarded 
myself against being supposed to quote 
what he had actually said, by stating that 
his argument against the Bill, as being only 
a half-measure, resolved itself into this; | 


contended, that in urging the rejection of 
the provisions of this Bill, on the ground of 


their not carrying into full effect the princi- 
ple on which they are founded, my right 
hon. Friend did, in fact, recommend that, 
admitting the principle to be just, you 
should resist it as dangerous, Sir, [ repeat, 
that I dread the effect of arming the hon, 
and learned Member for Dublin with an 
influence greater than he has already ob- 
tained, in consequence of the misguided 
policy towards him, and towards Ireland, 
formerly pursued by the right hon. Baronet 
opposite (Sir Robert Peel). I am unwilling 
to supply him with an argument in favour 
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of Repeal, which it will be so difficult to 
resist. I do not wish to enable him to 
make a contrast between the determination 
of a united Legislature, and the probable 
decisions of a Parliament sitting in Dublin. 
If the House wishes to maintain a real 
Union between the two countries—if you 
wish to make that Union, at present ex- 
isting, not a mere paper bond to be dis- 
solved in the first moment of difficulty—if 
you wish that Ireland should be, not a 
spear to wound you, but the best arm of 
your defence— vou will give your most 
decided negative to this proposal for de- 
stroying the measure of my noble Friend. 
Sir, for my part, I desire that the two 
countries should be united, not merely in 
name, but in fact; that Ireland should be 
bound to us by the closest and most indis- 
soluble ties ; that she should be, as it were, 
a part of ourselves, prepared and willing 
to take her full share of every difficulty we 
may have to meet, and of every sacrifice we 
may be called upon to make: but, instead 
of this, if we refuse to let her participate in 
the advantages we enjoy, we never shall be 
able to regard her but as a province retained 
by compulsion in reluctant obedience, and 
requiring, in time of war, to be watched 
with even greater caution and jealousy than 
the enemy with whom we are engaged. 
Sir, | repeat it, there is no safety for the 
Union ; there is no safety for the empire, 
unless the Imperial Legislature is prepared 
to act in reference to Ireland, upon the 
eternal principles of justice, and to extend 
to her the same benefits of good Govern- 
ment, which, sitting in England, we feel 
bound to secure to the people of this 
country. We claim for ourselves a Govern- 
ment founded upon the consent of the 
people, the only foundation upon which a 
free Government can rest, and if this be the 
right of England, is it not the right of 
Ireland also? If you are not disposed to 
govern her on those principles, you are not 
fit to govern her at all. I assert, that if 
the Church of Ireland, in its present form, 
and as at present maintained, be contrary to 
the settled wish of a vast majority of the 
people of Ireland, then the system should 
not be_allowed to continue. Sir, before I 
conclude, [ have only to say that by the 
Resolution we some time since adopted, we 
entered into a solemn engagement with the 
people of Ireland, that no Tithe Bill should 
be passed, without a concession being made 
to their strong feeling upon the subject of 
the Church ; to that engagement I call 
upon the House to adhere, and not, by 
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dividing this Bill, to crush hopes which it 
would have been far better never to have 
excited, than to have raised for the mere 
purpose of rendering more bitter the disap. 
pointment by which they are to be fol- 
lowed, 

The debate was again adjourned. 


Public Carriages. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, July 23, 1835. 
Minutss.] Petitions presented. By Lord Ravensworth, 
from the Smiths’ Company in Neweastle-upon-Tyne, 
against the Disfranchisement Clauses of the Municipal 
Corporations’ Bill.—By Lord Strarrorp, from Poole, in 
favour of the same Bill. 


OOS OPES OOD Omen 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, July 23, 1835, 


Minures.] Petitions presented. By Mr. Ewarr, from 
Liverpool, for Establishing a General Seale to Regulate 
Burial Fees; from Cheltenham, against the Punishments 
awarded by the existing Laws to Astrologers and others 
foretelling Events.—By Mr. Bruen, from two Places, 
against the Chureh of Ireland Bill—By Mr. Hume and 
Colonel LeirH Hay, from several Places, against the 
Aberdeen Universities. By Lord Grimsron, and Mr. 
Pryse Pryse, from several Places, for the Repeal of the 
Duty on Newspaper Stamps.—By Mr. Hume, from two 
Parishes at Brompton, for the Repeal of section 6, of 58th 
George 5rd, ¢. 69, relative to Plurality of Voting. —By Mr. 
Pryse Pryss, from Cardigan, against any Alteration in 
the Timber Duties. —By Sir C. BLunt, from Chichester, 
against the Application of the Public Money in the Prose- 
cution of the Brighton Guardian Newspaper. 


Pusiic CarriagEs—(METROPOLIS). | 
On the Motion of Mr. Alderman Wood, the 
House went into Committee on this Bill. 

Several Clauses were agreed to. 

On Clause 6 being read (a money clause) 
regulating the licences to be taken out by 
hackney coachmen and their watermen, 

Mr. Potter considered the proposed duty 
of 20s. for drivers, and 12s. for watermen, 
too high, and suggested the substitution 
respectively of 5s. and 2s. 6d. 

Sir John Wrottesley said, he conceived 
that in point of form it was not competent 
in the House to proceed at all with these 
money clauses in the absence of any de- 
clared assent to them on the part of the 
Government. 

Alderman Wood said, that it was very 
hard, that the progress of so important a 
measure should be impeded. The Com- 
mittee up stairs, after they had framed the 
Bill, had submitted it to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and the Home Secretary, 
who had assented to the whole Bill, ex- 
cept the clause relating to the appointment 
of Commissioners. It had in consequence 
been proposed by the supporters of the 
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measure that these Commissioners should 
consist of one magistrate from each of the 
cight police-offices. ‘This suggestion en- 
tirely obviated the objection previously 
taken by Government, and he (Alderman 
Wood) had confidently expected that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would have 
come down to the House this morning for 
the purpose of sanctioning the Bill. As 
the right hon. Gentleman, however, was 
not in his place, the House could at all 
events proceed with the other clauses of the 
Bill, leaving the money clauses to be taken 
into consideration when the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer should have given 
his assent to them. In reference to the 


Public Carriages. 


duty proposed upon licences, it was the , 


express desire of the hackney-coach and 
other proprietors that their servants should 
be registered: the amount of duty was 
altogether a matter of indifference. The 
hon. Alderman proceeded to complain, 
that after the result of the interview with 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and after 
both the Stamp-oflice and the Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests had given 
their consent, he should now be turned 
round upon with the objection that this 
Bill could not be proceeded with because 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was not 
present. It was to be feared, that if the 
measure were not proceeded with to-day, 
it would not be passed at all this Session, 
a result which would create very general 
disappointment. ‘The measure was a most 
important one both for London and West- 
minster, and the necessity for it was 
proved beyond a doubt by the number of 
petitions which had been from all quarters 
presented, grievously complaining of the 
great danger to life and property caused 
by the existence of the nuisance. 

Sir John Wrottesley said, that if the 
hon. Alderman had kept the Bill within 
the limits which it had been understood 
should be adhered to, and had confined its 
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Weights and Measures. 950 
move this inconvenicnee There was’ 
however, no such inconvenience expe- 


operation to the City of London, he (Sir | 


J. Wrottesley) should have supported it ; 
but the Bill came out of Committee so 
altered and enlarged, that he thought it 
was impossible for the House to assent to 
it, as he found it to be himself. The Bill, 
as it now stood, went to re-establish the 
old Board of Commissioners, and all their 
attendant mischiefs ; and this in itself was 
an overwhelming objection. No doubt 
very great inconvenience was sustained in 
the city from a want of due regulation of 
these carriages; and he should support any 
measure which tended eflectually to re« 


rienced in Westminster, where the police 
were found amply competent to the ctiec- 


tual removal of all street obstructions. If 


the hon. Alderman would consent to the 
withdrawal of the objectionable clauses in 
the Bill, and limit it to the city, he 
(Sir J. Wrottesley) would support it. 

Mr. Robert Sleuart said, that both the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
Home Secretary, were in attendance till 
two o'clock on the former morning sitting, 
when this Bill was fixed to come on; this 
morning, neither of them had any idea 
that it would come on. He thought, 
however, that it would not be competent 
in the House to procced with this Bill at 
present. 

Alderman JVood said, that for his own 
part, he had limited the operation of the 
bill to London. Its extension to West- 
minster was determined upon by the Com- 
mittee. 

The Hous« 


again. 


resumed. Committce to sit 


Weicuts AND Measures.| The House 
went into Committce on the Weights and 
Measures Bill. 

Several Clauses agreed to. 

On Clause 19, 

Mr. Estcourt objected to it so far as it 
went to authorise stamping by local in- 
spectors. It was the most objectionable 
part of the whole measure, as it led to 
great inconventence and useless expense. 
He had before divided the Committee on it, 
and it was only carried by the casting vote 
of the noble Lord. ‘The Chairman should 
be of no utility as a means of verification. 
He (Mr. Estcourt) would therefore pro- 
pose that the Clause be altogether ex- 
cluded 

Mr. Warburton was of opinion that, in 
conformity with the decision of 1830, it 
would be sufficient to have the name of 
the maker stamped on the weights and 
measures, 

Lord Ebrington defended the clause. 
Though the hon. and learned Member 
would abolish stamping, he would keep up 
the system of inspectors, which would 
then be really open to those charges of 
inconvenience that had been made against 
it. The object of the Bill was, not to pros 
vide against every fraud that might be 
committed, but simply to establish a uni- 
formity of weights and measures. It 
would be in vain to attempt to effect any 
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uniform use of the imperial measure with- 
out the stamp. 

The Committee divided on the clause : 
Ayes 32; Noes 33—Majority 1. 
House resumed. 


Newspaper Stamps. 


Breacu oF PrivitEGeE—Casr or Mr. 
Sparrow.] John E. Sparrow was put to 
the Bar by the Serjeant-at-Arms, and 

The Speaker addressed him as follows : 
— You have been guilty of a Breach of 
the Privileges of this House, by aiding and 
abetting witnesses, who absconded, in order 
that they might not be required to give 
evidence before a Committee appointed to 
try the merits of a petition complaining of 
an undue return for the borough of [ps- 
wich. 
your profession must have made 
acquainted with the character and conse- 
quence of your offence, the commission of 
which you have admitted. 
would have felt great and just resentment 
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paper, &c. When they were abrogated, it 
would be soon seen that the art of printing 
in all its branches was only in its in- 
fancy. He had also received a similar 
petition from the printers of Carnarvon, 
and he might take this opportunity of say- 
ing that it appeared to him that the public 
voice demanded that Ministers should give 
way on this point. He did not wish the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to relinquish 
so large an amount of revenue if it could 
not be spared, but he thought that a sub- 
stitute might be found by imposing a pay- 
ment on the transmission of newspapers 
by the post. 

Mr. Robinson took occasion to ask the 
Attorney General whether it was the in- 
tention of Government in the existing 
state of the law to suppress an open viola- 
tion of it in the metropolis. He gave no 
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| opinion on the propriety of the tax upon 


No doubt you | 


against any one who had withdrawn a: 
material witness, by the means of whose | 


testimony the rights of one of your clients 
were injuriously attected: you must con- 
sequently feel how just and how natural 
it is that this House should visit, with 
marked severity, the offence of which you 
have been guilty, in withdrawing testimony 
essential to the vindication of the rights of 
the constituency of Ipswich, and the purity 
of election. The confinement you have 
suffered has, no doubt, been attended with 
inconvenience — perhaps with pecuniary 
loss; but that which you ought most 
acutely to feel, is the consciousness that you 
have incurred the merited displeasure and 
censure of this House. You and_ those 
who may be admonished by your case, 
will henceforth know that this House 
possesses powers to enforce obedience to its 
authority, and that it is invested with pri- 
vileges for the benefit of the people, which 
it asserts with firmness and justice. I have 
now to acquaint you that you are dis- 
charged on payment of your fees.” 

The witness bowed and retired. 

On the Motion of the Attorney Gene- 
ral, it was ordered nem. con. that the 
address of the Speaker be entered on the 
journals. 


NeEwsparEr Stamps. ] Mr. Hume pre= 
sented a Petition signed, as he stated, by 
nearly all the printers in London, and 
forming a volume, praying the repeal of 
the taxes on knowledge, such as the stamp 
duty upon newspapers, the duty upon 





newspapers, farther. than to say, that he 
had always supported the repeal of this 
and all other taxes obstructing the dissemi- 
nation of useful knowledge; but while 
the law remained unaltered, 
tions had been instituted against inferior 
offenders the publishers of penny maga- 
zines and others, he thought it unfit that 
greater offenders (and he was told that 
some great persons were implicated) should 
be allowed to escape altogether. 

The Altorney General replied, that the 
question as to the continuance of the tax 
was not in his department, but in that of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. On 
the propriety of enforcing the existing law 
he had no difficulty in saying, that he had 
taken steps, and should continue to take 
steps, to secure obedience to the law. 
Justice to the fair trader required, that 
while the tax remained, it should not be 
evaded; it was injustice to those who 
obeyed the law, if those were not punished 
whe disobeyed it. If the hon. Member 
for Worcester would point out to him any 
individuals, high or low, without respect 
of persons, who offended, he would instantly 
put the law in force against them. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


as 


proseeu ‘ 


Tiraes—Tue Cuurcu(Ireianp).] On 
the Motion of Lord Morpeth, the Order of 
the Day was read for resuming the ad- 
journed debate on the Tithes and Church 
of Ireland Bill. 

Mr. Ward: The deep interest he had 
so long taken in this subject would, he 
hoped, induce the House to grant him its 
attention while he made a few observations. 
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He wished first to remark upon the Bill 
introduced by Government for the better 
regulation of the Ecclesiastical revenues of 
Ireland, and next upon the mode in which 
the right hon. Member for Tamworth pro- 
posed to deal with that Bill. He assured 
the House that he would be as concise as 
possible ; and profiting by past expericnee 
he would not trouble it by quotations from 
more antiquated records than the proceed- 
ings during the last two Sessions. He was 
first, anxious to set himself right regarding 
the exaggerated calculations adverted to 
by the right hon. Baronet, which had been 
made up to the present time respecting the 
revenues of the [rish Church. The nght 
hon. Baronet had done him (Mr. Ward) 
the justice to say, when quoting from his 
estimate, that it was less exavgerated than 
some others ; the fact was, that when he 
made those calculations, there existed a 
great deal of mystification on the subject, 
and it was impossible to obtain accurate 
data. He had formed his estimate with 
much labour from documents upon the 
Table, and at all events they were not so 
inaccurate as those formed about the same 
time by the Recorder of Dublin, and by 
the Member for the University of Dublin. 
One of them rated the Episcopal Protestant 
population at one million and a half, and 
the other asserted that the revenues of the 
Church did not exceed 420,000/. The 
calculation of the hon. Member for the 
University of Dublin was,of course, without 
the deduction of the Perpetuity Fund, or 
the thirty per cent, subsequently paid ; but 
taking into view the whole of the pro- 
perty of the Church—Bishops’ lands, the 
lands of Deans and Chapters, and the total 
tithe income, even now it was probable 
that the gross amount of revenue was up- 
wards of 840,000/. The greatest ditfer- 
ence between his calculation and that of 
the right hon. Member for Tamworth re- 
garded glebes, which he had reckoned at 
85,000 acres at 30s. per acre. ‘The right 
hon. Baronet, on the other hand, estimated 
the glebes at 76,000 acres at 20s. per acre. 
Taking it at 20s. per acre, the amount, ac- 
cording to his (Mr. Ward's) estimate, would 
be 85,000/. and he could establish that the 
total revenue exceeded 840,000/. Then 
with regard to population, he (Mr. Ward) 
had estimated the Protestant Episcopalian 
population of [reland at 600,000 souls. — It 
appeared by the census lately laid before 
Parliament that their number amounted to 
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Wesleyans, and other Members of the 


Protestant faith, not actually in commu- 
nion with the Established Church. If the 


Members of those sects were deducted from 

the gross numbers returned by the Com- 

misstoners, he believed it would be found 

that the actual number of Episcopalian Pro- 

testantsnow existing in Ireland was752,104. 
] 


thus it would be seen that his estimate of 


600,000 last year was not so grossly erro- 
the statement of the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir Robert Peel) would lead the 
House to suppose. Having set himself 
right upon that point, he should at once 


NCOUS ads 


proceed to address himself to the arguments 
advanced by the right hon. Baronet, the 
other evening. He need hardly say, that 
the right hon. Baronet and himself looked 
upon the subject from two completely op- 
posite sides. The right hon. Baronet looked 
chiefly to the interests of the Lrish clergy 
as a body—he (Mr. Ward) looked to the in- 
terests of the Irish people at large. The 
right hon. Baronet looked to the possi- 
bility of sustaining the Church Establish- 
ment on the widest possible base—he (Mr. 


Ward) looked to the absolute necessity of 


reducing the Church Establishment to the 
lowest possible scale consistent with the 
wants of the Protestant population. He 
could not think that the argument of the 
right hon. Baronet bore in any way upon 
that point. Looking at the amount of the 
Protestant population—even admitting it 
to the full extent stated by the Commis- 
sioners—the question was, whether there 
was any necessity for supporting so great a 
number of Protestant clergy? And whe- 
ther, if the number were necessary, we 
were justified in supporting them at the ex- 
pense of the Roman Catholic people? He 
would ask, indeed, whether it was con- 
sistent with the interests of the Established 
Church, as contra-distinguished from the 
interests of individual clergymen to at- 
tempt to support so large an Establish- 
ment, and whether we could continue to 
do so without involving both England and 
[reland in one endless train of confusion 
and misery. How did the arguments of 
the right hon. Baronet bear upon that 
What consolation did the right 
hon. Baronet’s arguments afford to the 
peasant of the south and west of Ireland, 


| where the proportion of Protestants to Ca- 


$52,000 ; but in that ealeulation the Com- | 


missioners had included a great number of 
bs ! 


tholies was one to eighteen as in Cashel, or 
one to twenty-six asin Tuam. If he were 
permitted to go into a statement of figures 
upon the point, he could prove to the entire 
satisfaction of the Hlouse, that the sinecures 
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of the Protestant Ministers in Ireland,taking | 
the average of them throughout the whole | 
country, were very much under-rated ; he 

could show that the returns from which 
the averages were struck were in many in- | 
stances utterly fallacious. There would 

not, however, be much to complain of in , 
that, provided the whole charge were borne 
by the Members of the Established Church ; 
butit became an intolerable grievance, when 
the chief part of the burthen was thrown 
upon those who had no communion with | 
the Establishment, and who, moreover, | 
were bound in conscience to maintain a 

clergy of their own. If the hon. Gen- 

tleman would examine the Reports of the | 
General Committee on the State of Ire- 


| already been endured. 


| proper course to pursue ! 


land, from which the hon. Member for | 
Berkshire (Mr. Walter) qnoted so largely | 


the other night, when, after having voted 
for the restitution of the 147th Clause in | 
the former Chureh Bill, he announced his | 
determination on the present occasion of | 
voting in favour of the proposition of the 
right hon. Baronet, the Member for 'Tam- 
worth—thev would find from the evidence 


in every part of those Reports, that the | 


reason for which the Catholics protested 
against the payment of tithes was, that 
they received nothing in return for their 
money. This was the expression constantly 
made use of throughout the whole of the 





“ z i 
evidence, ‘ for the payment of tithes we | 


have no return. 
payment of rent, however large or ex- 
orbitant it might be, because they held 
land in exchange for their money: but in 


return for tithes they received nothing ; 


They did not resist the | 
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The only plea for the continuance of the 
enormity in that country was, that it had 
All agreed that it 
could not now be imposed. What, too, 
were its results? Impoverishment and ex« 
asperation on the part of the poor—in- 
tolerance and religious feuds on the part of 
the better educated. What, then, was the 

It had been in- 
dicated by the hon. and learned Attorney 

General for freland, and it consisted in thi; 
that the expenses of the Established Church, 
should be limited to the actual wants of 
the Protestant population, and that the 
residue of its property should be appro- 
priated to the moral and religious instruc. 
tion of all classes of the people. That he 
believed to be the only true remedy for alle- 
viating the evils which at present existed 
in Ireland. If the Establishment were to 
be maintained at all, it was obvious that it 
must be placed on a fairer basis as regarded 
the Catholic population. He believed that 
if the Government did succeed in placing it 
on a fairer basis—if they did succeed in ob- 
taining the sanction of the great majority 
of the Irish Members in that House to the 
arrangement embodied in the Bill then 
under their consideration, they would, for 
the first time, be giving to the Protestant 
Establishment in Ireland something of the 
appearance of a national sanction. As yet 
he denied that it had received anything ap- 
proaching to a national sanction. It was 
common, when this subject was under dis- 


, cussion, for Gentlemen to talk of the Union. 
| The Union was the verdict of a packed Jury. 
| The Catholics of Ireland were not repre- 


hence an invincible hatred to the payment | 


of tithes. This was not a feeling of a pecu- 
liar quality—it was not a singular feeling 
—it was a feeling inherent in human 
nature itself. Try the experiment where 
they would, in whatever country they 
liked, it would produce the same results. 
Take Scotland, for instance. There were 
120,000 most respectable Episcopalians in 
that country. Try the experiment of trans- 
ferring the English Established Church to 
Scotland. Did they suppose that the people 
of a single county in that country would 
submit for one solitary year to endure such 
an experiment. Did they suppose that at 
the end of the first year’s trial they would 
not have transformed one of the most tran- 
quil and contented people on the face of the 
earth into one of the most indignant and 
distracted. If no other country, then, 
would submit to such a system, why was 
it expected that Ireland should do so? 








sented at that time. They were repre- 
sented now ; they were represented in that 
House, and a majority of the Irish Mem- 
bers, so representing the Catholics of that 
country, had concurred in rejecting a pro- 
position for the Repeal of the Union. They 
looked to the House of Commons for justice 
—thev looked to it to advance the interests 
of their country. He repeated, therefore, 
that if, under such circumstances, they 
could now obtain the support of the Irish 
Members to any new plan, based upon a 
new ground, they would be giving to the 
Church of Ireland a sanction which it 
never yet possessed, and thus, at the same 
moment, would be affording stability to 
the Establishment and satisfaction to the 
people. ‘The argument used on the other 
side last night was, that no such com- 
promise as was contemplated in the Bill 
could be expected to take place, because 


the hon. Member for Middlesex (Mr. 
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Hume) had frankly declared that he was 
willing to take the Bill as an instalment, 
and nothing but an instalment, and, con- 
sequently, not as a final adjustment of 
the question. He (Mr. Ward) felt not 
less strongly than any Gentleman in that 
House on the subject of the Trish Church; 
and he stated distinctly that he was willing 
to take the Government measure, after i 
had been temperately discussed in the Com- 
mittee, as a fair compromise of a great na- 
tional question. He did not wish to pro- 
vide for the spiritual wants of the Pro- 
testant population in a mean or niggardly 
manner. He did not belicve, that any 
Catholic Member had a desire to diminish 
the means of the Protestant Church be- 
low what its wants required. But looking 
at the present measure, he could not help 
thinking with the hon. Member for Berk- 
shire (Mr. Pusey)—whose manly and can- 
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and materially reduced; and accordingly 
the form and manner in which that re- 
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| duction should take place was set forth 


Government had 
} and unexcc ptionable line. 


in the fifty-eighth Clause of the Bill, 
which provided for the sequestration of’ all 
livings in parishes where there were not fifty 
resident Prot He thought that the 
there drawn a fair 
He ‘thought so 
in spite of the declarations which had been 
made in that House and elsewhere as to the 
number of places which, in consequence of 
such a provision, would be left without the 
means of receiving any spiritual instruction 
whatever. There never was an assertion 
which those who made it knew to be more 
completely unfounded than that. So far 
from seeing any thing in the Bill calculated 
to deprive the Protestant population of the 
means of instruction, he was rather disposed 


stants 


| to regard it as going too far in the opposite 


did statements of the conviction he had ar- | 
| instruction, not only under all probable, 


rived at, and of the change which had taken 


place in his opinion upon the Report, was | 


of a character to excite in the House feel- 
ings of the highest admiration and respect— 
he could not help thinking with that hon. 
Member that this was an excellent bargain 
for the Established Church. It was with 
that feeling that he should offer some ob- 


servations to the House upon the subject, | 
conceiving that in accepting the measure | 
| bers of the Established Church, and it 


now proposed by the Government, he was 
in no respect compromising his own private 
opinion that a larger and more comprehen- 


sive measure would have been advisable. | 


He was, however, willing to accept the 
present measure. He was only anxious, 


that it should be rendered as effectual as | 


possible ; and in the Committee he should 
not scruple, in the most friendly spirit, 
to point out to his noble Friend those 
parts of its details which he thought 
might be advantageously amended. 


The | 


part of the Bill of which he approved most | 
| parishes where the Protestant population 


highly was that which went to establish 


the principle for which he had always con- | 


tended, viz., the principle of appropriation. 
When he looked at the change which had 
taken place in popular opinion upon that 
subject in the course of a short twelve 


months—when he looked at the number of 


independent men who were now pledged to 
that principle in the face of the country 
and of their constituency, he could not but 
congratulate himself on being one of the 
first to assert the principle in that House. 
The first result of the establishment of 
that principle was to demonstrate that the 
Church of Ireland must be immediately 





direction, by providing for  Vrotestant 
but under all imaginable circumstances. 
Hence he feared that the admirable prin- 
ciple on which the 58th Clause proceeded 
might be neutralized by some of the subse- 
quent provisions of the Bill. He regarded 
the Olst Clause as especially calculated to 
have such an effect. By the 61st Clause 
it was provided, ‘‘ That whensoever there 
shall appear to be in any parish any mem- 


shall likewise appear that there is a place 
of worship duly conseerated, and a resident 
officiating minister in such parish, it shal! 
not be lawful, in case the Church thereof 
shall be sequestered, to commit the Eecle- 
siastical duties, and cure of souls within 
such parish to the incumbent or officiating 
minister of any neighbouring parish; but 
in every such case a separate curate 
shall be nominated and licensed for such 
parish in the manner herein before men- 
tioned.” Now how would that operate in 


was composed of a few families only 
or perhaps exclusively of the family of the 
incumbent. There are 140 parishes in 
Ireland with less than twenty Protestants 
in them, and setting aside the 600 parishes 
in which there were neither churches, 
nor glebes, there were ninety-two parishes 
with churches, glebe-houses, and resident 
incumbents, which had less than thirty 
Protestants in each. In each of these 
parishes, according to the provision of the 
Gist Clause, a separate curate must be ap- 
pointed. ‘That, m his mind, was a great 
defect in the Bill; and the imevitable 
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result of it would be to reduce the surplus 
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considerably below the point at which it | 


had been ealeulated. He wished to see a 
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fairer line drawn between the provisions of | 


the 58th and Olst Clauses of the 


Bill. | 


Where there was not a Protestant population, | 
he did not see what necessity there was for | 


a Protestant Church. He did not believe 


in what the hon. Member for the University | 


of Oxford (Sir R. Inglis) called the expan- 
sive force of Protestantism. The next 
point to which he objected in the Bill was 
the great discretionary power which it was 
proposed to give to the Lord-licutenant. 
He objected to the delegation of so great a 
power to any person whatever. He had 
every reason to suppose, from what he 
knew of the noble Lord who now _ filled 
the office of Lord-lieutenant of Ireland, 


that he would exercise any power intrusted | 


to him fairly and justly: but the powers 


proposed in this instance to be conferred | 


were so great, that unless Parliament fixed 


definitively the point at which reduction | 


should positively commence, he feared the 
whole object of the Bill might be neu- 
tralized, if it should fall into unfriendly 
hands in the person of the Lord-licutenant. 
He objected, therefore, to the 60th, GI1st, 
and 70th Clauses, all of which gave 
great discretionary powers to the Lord- 
lieutenant, both as to the appointment of 
ministers and the amount of salary they 
should receive. 
with the principle of universality as laid 
down by his noble Friend below him— 


| 
| 


He would not quarrel | 


that principle, which said that there should | 


be no part of the country which could be 
regarded as out of the pale of the Estab- 
lished Church; but he must say, that he 
regarded the 5/. which under the pro- 
visions of the Bill, might be distributed in 
150 instances to the officiating ministers of 
adjoining parishes for looking after the 
spiritual wants of other parishes in which 
there was a single Protestant resident, as 
money completely thrown away. Another 
point to which he objected, was the pre- 
servation of the whole staff of the Irish 
Church. He thought that one Bishop for 
every province in Ireland, with 4,000/. 
a-year, and an Archbishop for the whole 
country with 6,000/. or 7,000/. a-year, 
would be amply sufficient. If he went 
into any argument upon the point, he might 
say that the whole Protestant population 
of Ireland, amounted only to 800,000 souls. 
that there was double that amount in the 
diocese of London alone, for whose spiritual 
government there was but one Bishop, and 
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that in the new diocese of \lanchester which 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners proposed 
to establish, there woul! sot be less than 
1,200,000 souls. He tor ie, therefore, 
could not perceive any necessity that 
existed for preserving so large a number of 
Bishops in Ireland, nor did he see any 
thing irreligious in extending the provisions 
of the Church Temporalities Bill, to reduce 
the number of Bishops to the lowest  pos- 
sible amount consistent with a proper epis- 
copal superintendance of the Church, and 
to appropriate the revenues of the reduced 
bishoprics in aid of the fund provided for 
the parochial clergy, and for the advance- 
ment of the moral and religious instruction 
of the poorer classes. He now came to 
the arguments advanced in the course of the 
last night against the Government plan, 
and more especially to the arguments 
advanced by the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
James Graham) the Member for Cumber- 
land, whom he regretted not to see in his 
place at that time, and whose absence he 
confessed he was not very well able to 
account for, because the right hon. 
Baronet must naturally expect, after the 
language he used last evening towards his 
old associates—after the bitter reproaches 
he had thrown out against them—after the 
deliberate accusation that they were guilty 
of a sacrilegious violation of the rights of 
the Church—after the application of such 
terms to those with whom he formerly 
acted in concert, the right hon. Baronet 
must naturally have expected that the 
first person who rose this evening 
would) be anxious to reply to him. 
In the absence of the right hon. Baronet, 
therefore, he should not be prevented from 
using every argument he should have felt 
it his duty to use had he been present. 
He would not use any stronger terms than 
he should have used in the right hon. 
Baronet’s presence ; but his absence on the 
occasion should not induce him to abstain 
from commenting on the right hon. Baro- 
net’s speech in the terms which he thought 
it deserved. His noble Friend (Lord 
Howick) said, he had listened to that 
speech with astonishment.——[Here an hon. 
Member on the Opposition side made an 
observation |—The gallant Officer opposite 
said, that the noble Lord replied to it. 
The noble Lord did reply and replied 
to it most admirably. But, at the same 


time, he (Mr. Ward) admitted at once that 
the right hon. Baronet’s speech was a 
speech of no ordinary length, of no ordinary 
proportion, not hastily prepared, and there- 
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fore not hastily to be answered. The noble 
Lord (Howick) said, that he had listened 
to the speech with astonishment. Ele (Mr. 
Ward) had listened to it with more than | 
astonishment ; he would not use a harsh 
term, but he would say he had listened to 
it with grief, with gricf to see a man, whose 
name had been attached to measures 
Reform and liberal improvement, so com- 
pletely apostatised from his party, as to 
hold in that House sentiments of the most 
narrow-minded and bigoted fanaticism. In 
his speech of last night, the right hon. 
Baronet unsaid all that he had previously 
asserted in the course of his political career. 
The right hon. Baronet knew full well 
that we never could expect stability in the 
order of affairs in Ireland or in this country 
until the Irish Church Question was settled ; 
yet he last night held language utterly at 
variance with that knowledge, andin w hich, 
as if not satisfied with his own apostacy, he 


a 


of | 


took the opportunity of alluding invidiously | 


to those with whom he formerly acted ; 
and all this the right hon. Baronet did with 
the word “toleration” constantly on his 
lips. He thanked God, that his views of 
toleration were very different from those 
of the right hon. Baronet. He took his 
principle of what really constituted Christ« 
ianity and toleration from a very high 
authority ; and as the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir James Graham) was indulged by the 
House in reading more than one passage 
which he conceived to bear on his argument, 
he trusted the House would indulge him 
by listening to one extract from a work of 
one of the most distinguished ornaments of 
the Established Church—he alluded to 
Bishop Watson. Bishop Watson said, 
*« By Christianity I mean, not that a man 
should pass his life in theological contro- 
versy, or perplex himself in estimating the 
worth of the several systems of faith with 
which the Christian world has unhappily 
been oppressed, but that he should be 
habituated to consider the Gospel as con- 
taining a rule of life, which nothing should 
ever induce him to disparage or neglect. 
I scruple not in giving the name of Christian 
Churches to assemblies of men uniting 
together for public worship, though they 
may differ somewhat from each other in 
doctrine and discipline, provided they all 
agree in the fundamental principle of the 
Christian religion, that Jesus is the Christ, 
the Saviour of the world. Each Church 
is apt to impute not mercly error, but 
crime, to every other Church. This impu- 
tation I think extremely wrong. It Is 
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dging another man’s servant. It is 
nee aes dominion over another man’s 
vo It is presuming that we are render- 
g God service, When it may be that we 
are merely supporting our own prejudice 
flattering our own self-sufficiency and 
paying homage to our own intellectual 
pride.” ges was a definition of Christianity 


in which he (Mr. Ward) most cordially 
concurred, and he wished the right hon. 
Baronet had gathered his principles of tole 
and his conception of the Christian 


religion from the writings of Bishop Wat- 


ration 


son. A ett had arisen as to the 
opinions of the people of Seotlond, < id 1 he 
ahi ion. Baronet had quoted the deela- 
ration of the Synod of Dumfries, as speak- 
ing the sentiments of the Church of Scot- 
land, a declaration which (Mr. Ward) 
would say was even more fanatical than 
the speech of the right hon. Baronet him- 
self, But how was shown that the 


people of Scotland held the same opinions 
as this Synod? ‘They saw that thirty five 
out of the fifty-three : Members for Scotland 
voted on most occasions with the present 
Government. ‘These were not the repre- 
sentatives of small burglis, but the repre- 
sentatives of the large commercial and 
manufacturing towns—of the city of Edin- 
burgh, which had returned the Speaker of 
that House and the Attorney-General of 
the present sacrilegious Government. God 
forbid that he should so belie the sentiments 
of that liberal and enlightened nation, as to 
say that they were fairly represented by the 
miserable address from the Synod of Dum- 
fries, to which the right hon. Baronet had 
referred? What was the Synod of Dum- 
frics? How was it constituted ? Was the 
House aware that thirty of its members 
were actually appointed by the Duke of 
Buceleuch? Such was the fact ; and it was 
his firm belief, that the address to which 
they had pledged themselves was not an 
address of their manufacture. He 
believed it was sent up from somewher 
about this quarter of the country. It 
smelt of the South. It savoured strongly ot 
Exeter Hall. If it were submitted to the 
other Synods of Scotland, with a fair de- 
scription, not a calumnious deseription, but 
a fair description of the provisions the 
present Bill, he believed it would be uni- 
versally repudiated by them. ‘To his great 
astonishment, also, the right hon. Baronet 
had quoted from the works of Mr. Cobbett : 
and certainly the quotation was not a very 
happy or a very appropriate one. The 
right hon. Baronct quoted Mr. Cobbett fo: 
>| 


own 


of 
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the purpose of supporting the opinion, that 
tithes were as much the property of the 
Church as family estates were the property 
of a gentleman. 
quoting from Mr. Cobbett was, that if in 
one place he had asserted a_ particular 
opinion, with a little industry one might 


almost always find a direct answer to it in | 
If the right hon. Baronet were | 


another. 
ready to make one admission, and that was, 
that Mr. Cobbett, like himself, grew wiser 
as he grew older, and that his last opinion, 
therefore, was infinitely more valuable than 
his first; if the right hon. Baronet would 
admit that, he (Mr. Ward) would take the 
last work of Mr. Cobbett, which he en- 
titled, ‘ A Legacy to Parsons,” and would 
quote a passage, which he thought afforded 
a pretty good answer to the proposition 
advanced by the right hon. Baronet. Mr. 
Cobbett said, “The great question now at 
issue is this: has the Parliament the right- 
ful power to assume, to take possession of, 
and to dispose of the tithes and all other 
property commonly called Church-property, 
in whatever manner it may think proper ?” 
And further on, he answered the question 
thus: “ We are now going to see, that to 
tithes, to oblations, to Bishops’ lands, to 
anything that you possess as clergy of the 


Church, you have no prescriptive right, 
any more than the Duke of Wellington 
has to his estate of Strathfieldsaye, which he 
possesses in virtue of an Act of Parliament, 
and solely in virtue of that Act of Par- 


liament.” The argument of Mr. Cobbett 
was, that what the law constituted, it could 
change ; but the argument of the right hon. 

saronet (Sir J. Graham) was, that what the 
law constituted, no law could change. 

Lord Stanley was understood to ask, 
what was the ground of the Act of Parlia- 
ment that settled Strathfieldsaye on the 
Duke of Wellington? 

Mr. Ward replied, that the ground of 
that Act still subsisted. ‘That ground was 
the national gratitude ; and he admitted it 
would be unjust to repeal that Act. 

Mr. O'Connell observed, that the Duke 
of Wellington might forfeit the property 
given to him by the public will; and that 
Parliament might take it away from him.— 
[Cheers from the Opposition. ] 

Mr. Ward did not mind those cheers. 
He would repeat, that it would be a most 
unjust act to take that property away from 
the Duke of Wellington, because the 
reasons for which it was granted were still 
subsisting ; but the question was, whether 
the original grounds on which the Church- 
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Now the misfortune of 
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property in Ireland was held by that Church 
did any longer subsist ?_ It was not enough 
to say, that originally there were grounds 
for the Church holding this property. He 
called upon the right hon. Baronet and the 
noble Lord opposite to make out a whole 
case, and not to rest upon half a case. Let 
them prove to him that those ground: 
which originally subsisted did still subsist. 
He would contend, that a state of things 
had arisen in Ireland which could not be 
healed without trenching upon the property 
of the Church. It was the inalienable 
right of the Legislature to effect a settle- 
ment by an interference with that property, 
if the peace of Ireland could not be attained 
without it ; and in attempting to eflect that 
settlement, the Legislature was bound to 
attend to the interests, not merely of the 
clergy, but of the community at large, 
The right hon. Baronet had also argued, 
that the whole fee of landed property in 
Ireland was vested in the Protestants, and 
that as the revenues of the Church came 
out of the property of the owners of the 
soil, and not from the occupiers, it was the 
most unjust thing im the world for the 
Catholic community to complain of it. 
Now, if the Establishment was in fact sup- 
ported by the property of the Protestants, 
then he would say, let the Protestants take 
upon themselves the whole charge of the 
Church, and that would settle the question 
at onee. They then might make what 
provisions they thought necessary for their 
own wants. He should be perfectly willing 
to make that bargain with them. It would 
most certainiy be a much better mode of 
settling the question than the mode pro- 
posed by the right hon. Baronet (Sir James 
Graham), who wished the House to adopt 
the old system of building churches and 
glebe-houses, of sending out parsons to 
convert Roman Catholics to Protestantism, 
and all the other means that had been for- 
merly taken to uphold the Established 
Church in Ireland. But why, he would 
ask, go back to this obsolete system? Did 
not the right hon. Baronet know that it 
had cost this country no less than 1,400,000/. 
from the time of the Union up to the year 
1825, to carry on that system, when the 
grants were suspended in consequence of 
the recommendations contained in a Report 
made to the House of Commons on the 
subject, which pointed out its inefficiency? 
This expenditure, too, in support of that 
system, was going on at a time when every 
other country was outstripping us in the 
great work of national education. Let 
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them look at the case of Prussia, where 
they might see in practice the very prin- 
ciple, to the support of which the Govern- 
ment of this country were desirous of 
devoting any surplus of the Tithe Fund 
which might be found to subsist after pro 
viding for the legitimate wants of the 
Protestants in Ireland. In Prussia there 
was a population of 12,000,000, of which 
7,000,000 were Protestants. = In_ that 
country, there were no less than 1,604,218 
children actually receiving education in the 
Government schools from the general funds 
of the nation. “ ‘The masters and inspect- 
ors,” said the law, “ must most carefully 
avoid every kind of constraint, or inter- 
ference with the children on account of 
their particular creed. Protestants and 
Catholics were received in the same schools, 
and even Jews were allowed to send their 
children to those schools; and_ private 
religious instruction was to be given to the 
children as their parents might desire. 
They were merely instructed in those prin- 
ciples in which Christians of all sects 
could concur. So great was the care not 
to impede the progress of instruction in 
any way, that it was stated that no_parti- 
cular books or mode of tuition were pre- 
scribed, in order to impose no shackles upon 
the constant onward course of improvement. 
This was the very system which the noble 
Lord opposite (Lord Stanley), so much to 
his own honour, had introduced into 
Ireland, and which he (Mr. Ward) believed 
was working very well there. He wished 
to sce that system continued, in order that 
all those religious animosities, which a 
contrary system was calculated to cherish, 
be entirely done away. He now approached 
the last part of the subject on which he was 
desirous of addressing the House. He had 
made some general observations on the 
provisions of this Bill; and had also taken 
a brief notice of some of the arguments 
advanced by the right hon. Baronet, the 
Member for Cumberland. He had now 
only to allude to the mode in which the 
right hon. Baronet, the Member for Tam- 
worth, proposed to deal with the Bill, by 
dividing it into two separate Bills, and to 
give to cach of those measures a separate 
consideration, so that the House might 
pass them separately into a law if they felt 
it right to do so, or else to reject one of 
them and adopt the other. He readily 
admitted the admirable skill with which 
the right hon. Baronet left out of sight all 
the real objections that could be urged 
against his proposition. He admitted the 
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power with which the right hon Baronet 
had laid before them those visions of peace 
and conciliation to arise from the adoption 
of his proposition, which nobody better 
knew than himself could never be realized. 
He (Mr. Ward) looked at the question in 
this point of view—the Leeislature had to 
deal in Ireland with an evil of lone exist- 
mee, and most gricvous in it 
No half measures could remove that evul— 
palliatives would be of the slightest 
avail. They must probe the wound to the 
bottom, if they hoped to operate a cure. 
But this a mere commutation 
A commutation, without a change in 
the distribution of the revenues of the 
Irish Church, was worse than uscless. It 
was a crucl mockery, carried to a cruel 
excess. How could the right hon. Baronet 
expect to reconcile a commutation alone to 
the 895 parishes which were without fifty 
resident Protestants, or to the 440. parishes 
which were without twenty Protestants, orto 
the 150 parishes which were without any 
Protestants or any Protestant Chureh at 
all? What would it matter to the people 
of those places, as to the shape or mode im 
which the money was paid, provided they 
were compelled to pay it in some shape, 
without receiving any spiritual imstruction 
for it whatsoever? Upon what plea, or 
upon what ground, he would ask, was the 
House to stultify itself by rescinding its 
former resolution—a resolution come to a 
very short time ago—which stated “ That 
it was the opinion of this House that no 
measure on the subject of tithes in Ireland 
could lead to a satisfactory and final adjust- 
ment, which did not embody the principle 
contained in the foregoing resolttion’—- 
the resolution referred to,moved by his noble 
Friend, the .Seeretary for the Ilome 
Department, expressly stated that any 
surplus of the Church revenues in Ireland, 
not required for the spiritual care of its 
members, should be applied to the moral 
and religious education of all classes of the 
people, without distinction of 1eigious 
persuasion. He need not remind the 
House that that resolution terminated a 
most severe and memorable struggle within 
those walls. It was that resolution which 
drove the right hon. Baronet from the 
head of the Government; it was that 
resolution which constituted the vital and 
essential distinction between the Melbourne 
Cabinet and the Cabinet over which that 
right hon. Baronet presided. Why, then, 
were they to rescind it? Why were they 
to throw themselves open to so gross 2 
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charge of inconsistency, and to proclaim to 
the world that a struggle, which had con- 
vulsed this country from one end of it to 
the other, and which might soon possibly 
convulse it again, was a mere struggle for 
party purposes. What! party purposes? 
If ever there was a struggle in this or any 
other country for a great and vital principle, 
that was the struggle. But at all events 
the noble Lord who so loudly cheered 
(Lord Stanley) was the very last person 
in the world who ought to dispute that 
point. Upon what principle, he would 
ask, did the noble Lord retire from Earl 
Grev’s Government ? It was that principle 
which, unassisted, alone, and by its own 
intrinsic and irresistible foree had broken up 
two Administrations already, and would 
most assuredly break up two more, if the 
attempt here or elsewhere to defeat this 
Bill should be successful, and lead to the 
formation of an Administration hostile to the 
principle on which it was founded. If 
those who now resisted that principle, 
whether in this House or in the House of 
Lords, should succeed, and upon the 
strength of that success again attain power, 
he would tell them that they would not— 
could not—hold that power fer three 
short months. They might appeal to the 
people: he feared it not. The people of 
England were unquestionably in favour of 
the principle involed in the resolution of 
this House, and of those legitimate changes 
which his Majesty’s Government were 
desirous to effect in the Establishment of 
the [rish Church. They were tired of these 
endless discussions, and anxiously wished 
that this matter were fairly and finally 
settled. He believed that the adoption of 
this Bill afforded the only chance of effecting 
that settlement. Let them look at the 
position in which the House would place 
itself, if they rescinded this resolution. 
This point was adverted to by the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Cumberland last 
night ; but he, as being a late Member of 
the Government, was probably under some 
restraint ; but he (Mr. Ward) could address 
himself to the subject as an independent 
Member, and he would say that if they 
receded from the principle of this resolution, 


they would  stultify themselves, and 
put the arguments into their enemies’ 
hands, and give up all hopes of ever 


settling this great Question. As the rights 
of the Legislature on this Question now 
stood, the consent of the House of Com- 
mons was necessary to any settlement of 
it, because there was a million of money 
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involved ; which had been partly and which 
was still partly to be granted to the Clergy 
of Ireland. Suppose this House should at 
once consent to that grant, and the other 
branch of the Legislature should then so 
alter this Bill as to enable the Irish Clergy 
to hold their livings in the manner they 
now held them, did the House believe that 
they should ever have any change in the 
appropriation of the Irish Church revenue? 
They knew what was the feeling enter- 
tained upon this subject by the noble Lord 
opposite (Lord Stanley), and by, he might 
say, an innumerable body of Lords who 
were Members of the other House of Par- 
liament. They advocated their own prin- 
ciples, and so did the majority of the Com- 


mons. Why should this House concede to 
them? ‘ We, the Commons of Eng- 


land” coneluded the hon. Member, ‘‘ con- 
sent to a compromise—to a sacrifice of 
this million—upon certain terms, and upon 
a certain understanding ; and that under- 
standing is, that that million shall purchase 
a final and a fair settlement of this Ques- 
tion. But the right hon. Baronet opposite 
proposes that we shall make the sacrifice 
without obtaining the result—to pay for 
the cure, and yet perpetuate the disease ? 
He proposes that we should, by our own 
hands, and by our own act and deed, furnish 
the only means by which the existing 
system can possibly be bolstered up. To 
that proposition 1, for one, will not con- 
sent. It would be unwise, undignified, 
dishonourable, for the House of Commons 
to do so. I say dishonourable— because the 
House is pledged to apply a remedy to the 
existing evils. Indced it is doubly pledged 
to it—pledged, indirectly, on the Motion 
of the hon. and learned Member for Dublin 
upon the repeal of the Union—and pledged 
by the more recent Resolution which dis- 
tinctly bears upon this Question. If we 
give up the point respecting the million 
advanced to the Irish clergy, without ob- 
taining a settlement of this Question, a 
settlement of it never can be obtained. 
Were we afterwards to send up a Bill to 
the House of Lords on the subject of ap- 
propriation, it would be no sooner sent up 
than scorned. I ask, then, is it wise, is it 
prudent, is it safe (setting aside all other 
considerations involved in this Question) 
to permit the existence of a constant source 
of irritation, and of difference between 
the two branches of the Legislature? Is 
it safe to trust to time, to circumstance, 
to chance, the settlement of a Question 
which is now in our hands, and in our 
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power? You tell me that, by insisting on 
sending up this Bill to the House of Lords, 
we shall run the risk of a collision. [am 
no friend to a collision; I am no friend to 
agitation. I wish sincerely to sce the great 
and best interests of this country promoted 
by the settlement of this great Question. 
I wish to see something like stability in 
the Government of this country; but I 
know you never can have that stability 
until this Question be finally settled. I 
look with horror at the idea of trusting the 
settlement of this Question to chance, and 
to time; and to leave the Irish people, 
who are now in a state of sanguine expec- 
tation, with their hopes chilled, and their 
feelings goaded by constant irritation, into 
an attempt to cut the knot themselves by 
violent means. I do not charge the right 
hon. Baronet with contemplating any such 
result; but I do, notwithstanding, hold 
that nothing less than an aggravated state 
of irritated feeling can follow the disap- 
pointment of those hopes that are now ex- 
cited in the minds of the Catholic people of 
Ireland. I, therefore, most strongly urge 
upon this House the necessity of at once 
going into Committee on this Bill, undi- 
vided in its provisions—of discussing it fairly 
and calmly in that Committee—and of 
trying to come to some understanding re- 
specting it. But, at the same time, I also 
urge upon the House the absolute necessity 
of refusing to attempt any other settlement 
of the Question, than that which wil 
connect a change in the appropriation of 
the revenues of the Irish Church with a 
change in the mode of collecting those 
revenues. 

Sir Robert Bateson complained of the 
personal attack made by the hon. Member 
for St. Alban’s upon the right hon. Baronct, 
the Member for Curberland, whose able 
speech last night was as excellent in the 
principles it laid down as it was unanswer- 
able in the arguments upon which those 
principles were enforced. He thought it 
would have exhibited much better taste if 
the hon. Gentleman had reserved that 
personal attack until the right hon. Baronet 
had been in his place to defend himself. 
It was, however, needless for him to un- 
dertake the defence of the right hon. 
Baronet’s speech, and he should leave it to 
others who were better able than himself 
to perform that task. He did not wish to say, 
anything of irritation, but he must say, that 
the violent personal observations (couched 
perhaps in strict Parliamentary language) 
in which the hon. Member had indulged 
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against another hon. Member who was ab- 
sent, were unusual, and of a character 
which he regretted had received the cheers 
of a portion of the House. 

Mr. Ward explained. He moved the 
adjournment last night, therefore he had 
no reason to suppose that the right hon. 
Baronet would not have been in his place 
to-day. But seeing the noble Lord, the 
Member for North Lancashire, present 
(Lord Stanley), who was associated with 
the right hon. Baronet, he thought he was 
not justified in losing the argument which 
he wished to urge in consequence of the 
absence of the right hon. Baronet, how- 
ever he might feel himself called upon, by 
reason of that absence, to refrain from 
urging it so strongly as he otherwise might 
have done. 

Sir Robert Bateson said, that, notwith- 
standing the explanation of the hon. Gen- 
tleman, he must still express his disappro- 
betion of the mode in which his personal 
observation upon an abseut Member had 
been cheered by hon. Members on the othe: 
side of the House. With regard to the 
QJuestion now under consideration, he 
begged leave to state why he should give 
his vote m favour of the Amendment 
proposed by the right hon. Member fon 
Tamworth, as conscientiously 
siste ntly as any vote which the hon. 
Member for St. Alban’s had himself eve: 
recorded. He conceived that this measure 
was not that which it had been described — 
i measure of peace and tranquillity to hi 


He could not bring 


and coll- 


unfortunate country. 
himself to believe otherwise than that it 
ly 


would be a means of contimuine religious 


auunositi and that the end would be to 
ereate civil and religious warfare, and, per 
haps, rebellion in Ireland. Suc h, he wnti- 
cipated, would be the result if his Majesty's 
Government persisted in the ir course of 
conduct towards Ireland. [f that course were 
pursued, what would be the fate of Irish Pro- 
testants, against whom, as it seemed to him, 
thi re had long been circ cted a systemath 
attempt to put them down? That system 
had been pursued now for a very consider- 
able time, and this Bill was part and parce! 
of the system of which the Protestantsof Ire- 
land had so much reason tocomplain. His Ma- 


jesty’s present Government, pushed forward 


from a pressure from without, wer about to 
adopt measures which would have the effect 
and tendeney of destroying Protestantism 
and establishing popery in Ireland. As to the 
proposed appropriation contemplated by this 
measure, he would merely observe, that the 
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able, argumentative speech of his right 
hon. Friend, the Member for ‘Tamworth, 
had shown that there would be no surplus 
fund to appropriate, and, therefore he 
thought that part of the argument need no 
longer be dwelt upon by him, and the more 
especially as he had not heard, even in the 
specch of the right hon. the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, or of any hon. Member 
who had spoken from the other side of 


the House, any arguments which went 
to show that there would be a sur- 
plus. For himself, he would say that 


he could not see from whence the sup- 
posed surplus was to proceed. The 
right hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had charged hon. Members on his side of 
the Hfouse with being new converts to 
reform. He, however, could not be at- 
tacked by that charge, for he had always 
been an advocate for real, eflicient, and 
useful reform in the Church of Ireland 
—he had always joined in the claim for an 
abolition of sinecures and pluralitics, and 
he had always deprecated the system of 
translation of the Bishops. He had, how- 
ever, always wished that the Irish clergy, 
who in that House had been most foully 
calumniated by hon. Members who, though 
they had spoken with so much strength, 
knew but little of Ireland, whatever might 
be their knowledge of Prussia and other 
Muropean countries, should be properly re- 
munerated for their useful and efficient 
services. He did not believe that there was 
in the world a more learned pious, or be- 
nevolent set of men than were the clergy 
of the Established Chureh in that country. 
He knew something of Ireland, and he 
could state that this plan of annihilating so 
many parishes would produce the evil, be- 
yond the injury which it would inflict upon 
religion, of depriving the Irish population 
of the advantage which flowed from the 
residence among them of so many of the 
clerical gentry who were the dispensers of 
charity to the poor and afflicted. With 
regard to what had been stated by the hon. 
Member for St. Alban’s, as to the numeri- 
cal strength of the Trish Members being in 
favour of this Bill, he begged to tell the 
Irish Members opposite, who professed to 
represent the feclings and wishes of the 
Irish people, that though their numbers 
might be greater, yet, that he and those 
who thought with him on this topic re- 
presented as much of the intelligence, the 
property, and the respectability of Ireland, 
as did the numerical majority on the other 
side. That was his opinion, and no ironi- 
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eal cheers from any quarter would induce 


him to change it. An hon. Member op- 
posite who spoke on a former night, (Mr. 
Walker) had expressed his approbation of 
this measure as a means to Christianize the 
Irish Protestant Church. The hon. Mem- 
ber had done well to state that he was him. 
self a Protestant, or no person would have 
supposed such to be the case after such a 
statement. If that hon. Gentleman thought 
the Protestant Church required Christian- 
izing, it would be most consistent with 
Christian principles if he at once withdrew 
from that church. “Phe hon. Member for 
St. Alban’s had thought proper to attack 
the right hon. Member for Cumberland, 
for making what he termed a_ lengthy 
speech. Now, the hon. Member, whose 
modesty was proverbial, had himself made 


a longer speech. The noble Lord, the 
Member for Northumberland, had last 


night talked of the enormities of the Pro- 
testant Church. He thought it would be 
much better for the cabinet at once to say, 
let us extinguish this Church as an Estab- 
lished Church. ‘That would be a more 
manly straightforward way than for a 
calumniator to profess attachment to it, 
while at the same time they were doing 
every thing in their power to subvert it. 
He could say, that the speech of the noble 
Lord was the most extravagant he had ever 
heard, or that had ever emanated from the 
bench opposite. ‘The sentiments he utter- 
ed might have been suitabie to the bench 
behind the noble Lord, or to the mob 
oratory ot the Corn Exchange in Dublin, 
but were most mischievous, coming from 
the souree they did, when uttered in that 
House. [ie was surprised to have heard 
from the noble Lord something like a 
threat that a certain individual might, if 
the House did not deal that justice which 
he required, utter his denunciations when 
that individual, whose power was greater 
than that of the noble Lord, or, mdeed, 
the whole cabinet, returned to Ireland. He 
believed in his heart, that the fear of that in- 
dividual’s censure was the cause why the 
noble Lord and his associates in the cabinet 
were driven to the lengths they were. The 
noble Lord had also told the House that the 
landlords of Ireland might be refused their 
rent on the rejection of this measure—that 
threat had also been held out by the noble 
Lord in his extraordinary speech, and 
would go forth to the misguided people of 
Ireland, and serve them as a hint to adopt 
that system of passive resistance to the 
payment of rents which had been successes 
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fully made by them in respeet to tithes. 
He must say, that it was with great dread 
and apprehension that he heard the noble 
Lord make use of such language. Such a 
speech he could not thing was consistent 
with the wisdom of a cabinet Minister. 
He confessed it was with very great dread 
and apprehension that he heard such senti- 
ments as had fallen both from the noble 
Lord and the hon. Member for St. Alban’s, 
and especially when he placed them in 
connexion with other expressions uttered 
in another place by the individual who 
held the responsible situation of Prime 
Minister of this country. When that indi- 
vidual talked of the plunder and confisca- 
tion made in the times of Oliver Cromwell 
and Charles 2nd, he (Sir R. Bateson) con- 
strued it into a threat, which implicd some- 
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thing of precariousness to the property of 


the landlords of Ireland. Were the Mem- 
bers who agreed with him (Sir R. Bateson) 
to be frightened into the adoption of a 
measure which they deemed bad by such 
threats as these? An hon. Member had 
already alluded to the numerical strength 
of the Trish and Scotch Members, in favour 
of this Bill. However that might be, he 
was satislicd that the majority of the 
Kinglish Members would never pass this 
Bill through the House; and he would 
further say, without meaning any offence, 
that in his opinion the present question 
was one upon which the Roman Catholic 
Members ought not to give a vote. He 
might be denounced as a bigot and a fanatic 
—he might be held up to execration, here 
and elsewhere ; but such was his honest 
opinion, thus spoken fearlessly and inde- 
pendently. It appeared to lim that hon. 
Gentlemen had entirely forgotten that in 
the province of Ulster a different religion 
prevailed from that of the other three 
provinces, and it had escaped from their 
memory that it would be unfair to leave 
the Irish nation to the views of the numeri- 
cal majority of the other three provinces. 
That appeared to him to be the drift and 
the result of the argument of the hon. 
Member for St. Alban’s. To that eflect he 
had understood the hon. Member's argu- 
ment. With respect to Strathficldsaye, the 
hon. Member had said that Strathficldsaye 
was a gift from the nation, and could not 
be taken away because the owner was:still 
alive. He would ask the hon. Member if 
he would apply that principle to the Blen- 
heim property and because the illustrious 
Duke of Marlborough was not now living, 
the property was to be taken away from 
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his heirs and If that 
specime nof the hon. Member’s lbe rality, 
he (Sir R. Bateson) felicitated himself that 
he did not belong to the same school. 
With all defercnee to the hon. Member he 
must say, that however great the informas 
tion of the hon, member might be as to 
South America, Prussia, or other 
foreign state, he knew nothing about Ire- 
land. The real efficient reform which was 
desired by the people of Ireland, Protestant, 
Roman Catholic, and Presbyterian, was 
not the destruction of the Church, but the 
removal of such abuses as might have erept 
in, This Bill, instead of being a reform, 
would prove to be a premium for the as- 
sassination and destruction of Protestants 
in Ireland. With regard to the measure, 
he must say, that it would not lead to the 
tranquillity of his country. ft not 
introduced with a view of bettering the 
condition of religion. It was mercly a 
political measure, brought in for the 
of gaining the support of a powerful party 
in that House—by whose means alone his 
Maj ty’s present advisers could retain 
their places for a single hour. 

Mr. Sheil said, that the hon. Baronet 
who had designated himself as the repre- 
sentative of the imtelligence of Protestant 
Ireland, and afforded such proofs of his 
capacity to fulfil the functions which he 
was deputed to discharge, had in the con- 
clusion of his speech, contradicted the com- 
The hon. Baronet had re- 
ferred to a powerful party by which the 
Government were supported, and yet mi the 
outset he had spoken of the Irish Whig 
Members ina tone of depreciation. Surely 
the hon. Member must know that not only 
were they the great majority of the Trish 
representatives, but that there were many, 
very many among them who enjoyed large 
possessions, and were men of station equal 
to that of the hon. Baronet ; and, after all, 
must he not feel, that whatever might be 
their individual qualifications, their votes 
were of weight—that their numbers were 
not likely to decrease (quite the reverse), 
and that it was for serious consideration, 
whether it would long be possible to with- 
stand the adjurations for justice which they 
addressed to the House of Commons. Tle 
must say, that he approved of this bill be- 
cause it contained a great principle—tha 
principle of which the germ was to be 
found even in the Temporalities’ Bill, and 
which the noble Lord opposite had had the 
merit of establishing. [Lord Stanley: No, 
no.} That Dill contained a Clause pro. 
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viding for the suspension of —benefices. 
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[Lord Stanley: For what purpose? ] | 


Some people take the will for the deed— 
he would take the deed for the will. He 
eared not for what purpose ; the fact was 
sufficient. Districts in Ireland under that 
Bill were to be left without a clergyman. 
The few Protestant inhabitants were thus, 
de facto, deprived of the benetits of spiritual 
consolation. From these premises, in faet, 
« conclusion in principle was to be drawn ; 
and he cared not, if the premises were ad- 
mitted, whether the inference should be 
dispute:t by one so deeply concerned in its 
denial. He would, however, pass to the 
Question before the House. The Motion 
was selected as the ground on which the 


combined (strangely combined) opponents | 


of the Government 
strength. No stand made on the 
Corporation Bill; the Conservatives had 
the virtue not to resist what they had not 
the courage to propose. But on the Trish 
Church, prejudice might be excited, fanati- 
cism might be kindled, misrepresentation 
might be diffused,——aceordingly round the 
standard of sinecurism a rally was made, and 
an allianee (a holy one) was formed between 
the Conservative party (whom no one could 
fairly blame) and the ex-Reformers, the 
antagonists of their old friends, and the 
friends of their old antagonists—dealers in 
pious philippies and religious intrigue. 
To popular excitement, conneeted with 
the old horror of Popery, it was mani- 
fest that these united forces were Jook- 
we; but they would find (to a 
phrase of the right hon. Member for 
Tamworth) that they mistook the echo of 
their own delusions for the confirmation of 
public opinion. Where were the petitions 
of the people? Had even the Cumberland 
yeomen stirred. They had heard of a 
declaration from a fanatical Scotch Synod, 
but from the mass of the Scotch people had 
any remonstrance been preferred? How 
did the majority of Scotch Members vote 
on the Resolution on which this Bill is 
founded? No, the people of that country 
looked to this Government with a confidence 
which appeals to antiquated theology 
could not disturb. They saw, that in the 
short period during which the Ministers 
had held office, they had carried one of 
the most important measures of Reform, 
which had ever yet been propounded ; that 
they had carried it without the aid of the 
Members for Cumberland or Lancashire— 
without whom it now appeared possible 
that a Government could go on; and 
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seeing such practical benefits already 
efleeted, they would listen with meredu- 
lity to those whose zeal for religion was 
not a little heightened by their emotions 
as partizans. The English people saw 
into the expedicnts which were adopted by 
the champions of the Establishment. Of 
these expedients a very signal specimen 
was last night afforded. Why was an ex- 
tract from Clarendon read by the right 
hon. Baronet? Was it to produce an im- 
pression in the highest quarter? = The 
right hon. Baronet produced the passage 
in which the downfall of the monarchy 
was referred to the exclusion of the 
Bishops from the House of Lords. Now, 
this very passage was adverted to in 183 

by Mr. Croker; and what was the reply 
of the noble Lord, the Member for Lan- 
cashire? These were his words :—“ At 
length, when Charles wanted to force 
episcopacy upon Scotland, he was foreed to 
call tegether that Parliament which he 
had for so many years endeavoured — to 
dispense with. But they knew him too 
vell to put any trust in him. When he 
spoke of subsidies, they spoke of gricv- 
; and when they properly refused 
them without better security than pro- 
mises, the insincerity of which they were 
convinced of, he had recourse to a prompt 
and abrupt dissolution, and thus added 
wanton insult to continued injury. He was 
soon again compelled to call them toge- 
ther. Again he thought to temporise, and 
again he met the same resistance ; and his 
tyranny ended, as | hope tyranny ever will 
end, in base, and timid, and degrading 
concession.” Such was the account given 
by the noble Lord opposite, a great orator, 
in reply to a most valuable historian, of 
the causes which Jed to that event which 
the Member for Cumberland has attri- 
buted exclusively to the fall of the Church. 
But since citations from Clarendon were 
indulged in, he would presume to read one 
from Rapin, which bore at least as imme- 
diately upon the subject. Speaking of the 
Church abuses in the reign of Henry the 
4th, he says—“ The King demanded an 
aid of money of the Commons, who took 
occasion from them to renew their former 
instances with regard to the clergy. 
Wickliff’s doctrine had gained so much 
ground, that the majority of the House of 
Commons leaned that way. Thus biassed, 
the Commons presented two petitions to 
the King—one against the clergy, the 
other in behalf of the Lollards. In the 
first they set forth, ‘ That the clergy made 
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an ill use of their riches, and consumed 
their incomes in a very different manner 
from the donors’ intent; that their reve- 
nues were excessive, and, consequently, it 
was necessary to lessen them ; that by this 
means the kingdom’s safety would be 
better provided for, the poor better main- 
tained, and the clergy more attached 
to their duty.” The clergy considered 


the petition as tending to undermine 
all religion. This was  industriously 
insinuated to the King, with all th 


aggravation which partics concerned are 
capable of displaying on such an 
sion.” = ‘This passage he referred to in 
order to show that the doctrine of secu- 
lar appropriation was not new, and that 
Catholics were prompt to apply it to their 
own Church when the occasion required. 
He should return to the matter more im- 
mediately before the House. The course 
pursued by the opponents of this Bill was 


OCCa= 


remarkable. After the second reading 
they oppose the principle, before the 
Committee they criticise the details. They 
opposed the Bill of last vear on the second 
reading, although it did not contain the 
appropriation clause. The present Bill 
contained an appropriation clause, and 
much besides which was condemned— 
nothing which was approved; yet the 


second reading passed without either a 
division or a comment. Everything was 
objected to; they who would have cut 
251. per cent from the 
clergy, complained 


incomes of th 
f a subtraction from 


tithes; and the great author of the 
metallic currency, who had reduced rents 
to one-half, thinks that the Church ought 
not in its finances to be affected by the 
revolutions of Mark-lane. It was insisted, 
that there would be no surplus. Ef ther: 
were not, no practical harm would be 


done to the Church; but the recogni- 
tion of the principle would be a just and 
conciliatory tribute to the reasonable feel- 
ings of the Irish people. But how did 
the right hon. Baronet make out that 
there would be no surplus? He had ex- 
patiated on the poverty of the Irish 
Church. Why did he always refuse a 
Committee on the subject? It was 
repeatedly proposed by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Middlesex. The right hon. 
Jaronet stated, that the revenues had been 
exaggerated ; but what test would he em- 
ploy to ascertain, then, what was the 
amount of the Bishops’ revenues? ‘The 
right hon. Baronet said, that they did not 
excced 150,000/., a-year ; but their amount 
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150,0007,, 
dignitaries themselves. 
ht to be conclusive he would not de- 
but he knew, that in calculating 
income the Bishops had deducted 
and all expenses incidental to 
the collection of their fortunes. He knew 
that the imecome of the \rchbishop of 
Armagh, was now 17,0000 a year, would 
to 23,0007 a year by his own return, 
that increase, nor any 
other, was Included in the 150,000/ It was 
, that the glebe lands of Ireland were 
worth only 70,000/ a year. Even the 
right hon. Member for Tamworth had 
stated, that Lord Althorp had underrated 
the value of the glebe lands. They 
amounted to 85,000 Irish acres (five Irish 
make eight English). Most glebes have 
good houses on them, and 12,000/. a 
exaggerated estimate. 
a return of their value 


really was as returned by the 
Whether — this 
oug 
termine ; 
the net 


agents’ fees 


rise 
and neither this 


stated 


year 
But 
been 


was not an 


why had not 


obtained 2? Again, on what authority was 
the amount of Ministers’ livings set forth ? 
He came to a most important item, which 
illu ed the spirit of depre chation, with 

ch. prin wealth of the Cink was re- 
di wed by its advocates. He held a artic 
of “the amount of the property of the 
Minor Ecclesiastical Corporations. It was 
stated to be 57,0000 a year, At what 


sum did Lord Althorp, before that Return 





was made, estimate this portion of the 
Eeclesiastical posses: 10ns P At 20,0007. 
But it was alleged a large portion of that 
sum was applicable the reparation of 
cathedrals. Granted; but still was it not 
Church | and was it not most 
unfair x it from the account. 
But were the surplice fees not to be men- 
tioned 2? They were not fixed permanent 
property ; PG PE in estimating the 
means of livelihood of the clergy, we must 


take this item of sustenance into consider- 
ation. Thus it was manifest that there 
never had been a just and full account of 
Church property ; and if there had not, the 
blame lay with those who had refused 
Committees, and would never give the 
House to the true sources of in- 
formation. He would venture to say, that 
if to-morrow a Committce was moved for 
on the Irish ¢ ‘hurch, it would be oj pposed 
by the Conservatives and their associates. 
But the real object of the opponents of the 
Bill in the course which they had adopted, 
was, by running into collat: ‘ral topics, to 
lead away the attention of Parliament from 
the single question, whether the Resolution 


passed deliberately by the House should be 
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rescinded. That Resolution had nothing 
to do with details. It aflirmed a great 
principle ; and the Conservatives having 
been flung by that Resolution out of power, 
endeavoured by indirect means to nullify 
it, and render it of no avail. But to that 
Resolution the House would adhere; and 
if the Bill should return from the Lords 
mutilated in that essential particular, this 
House would repudiate the wretched frag- 
ment of the measure which might be thus 
returned. That Resolution was passed 
without the Report. The Report gave it 
the strongest corroboration. It had changed 
the opinions of the Member for Berkshire, 
who made a great sacrifice of his personal 
feelings, and his parliamentary attach- 
ments, to his duty. To the leading fea- 
tures in the Report, and to no other, he 
should refer. What had become of the 
three millions of Protestants, of which the 
Member for the University of Oxford had 
so often said so much? = ‘There appeared to 
be only 852,000 Episcopal Protestants in 
[reland, and even they included the Metho- 
dists, who were attached by so slender a 
tie to the Church. In the province of 
Armagh (the north of Ireland), the fortress 
of orthodoxy, there were upwards of 
600,000 Presbyterians, and there were not 
600,000 Episcopal Protestants. What in- 
ference did he draw from thence? This ; 
that the allegation that the Church was the 
tie between England and Ireland was a 
fallacy. The Presbyterians were attached 
to England; they were hostile to the 
Church (so said the Moderator of the 
Ulster Synod, Mr. Montgomery): the 
conclusion was obvious ; England did not 
need the Church treasure to fill the mili- 
tary chest, out of which the garrison of 
Ireland (the Irish Protestants) were to be 
remuncrated for their mercenary allegiance. 
Thus far for the north : descend to other 
districts. He would take one only—the 
province of Tuam. What was its Eccle- 
siastical wealth? The Returns showed, 
that the Episcopal revenue in that province 
amounted to 22,000/. a year at the least. 
The glebe lands, prebendiary revenuc, and 
tithes amounted to at least 100,000/., in- 
cluding the first item. He believed, that 
it was much more. This was a large sum. 
Now came the question, “ how many Pro- 
testants were there in the province?” 
There were 1,100,000 Catholics, and what 
would the House think? 300,000 Pro- 
testants? No; 200,000? No. One? 
No, no; only 45,000. Gracious God! 
100,000/, a year for the “ spiritual conso- 
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lation” of 45,000 Protestants! This was 
in itself most gross; but contrast made 
it monstrous. Turn from Tuam to a 
neighbouring country. Not France, be- 
cause there was a foolish notion that the 
French are infidels, and therefore no ana- 
logy could be derived from their example. 
Turn to a country just near you, where 
there is great zeal in religion—a zeal 
which Protestants might regard as almost 
equivalent to fanaticism ; turn to Belgium, 
the ally of England for which she had 
sacrificed so much—the Catholic country 
with a Protestant King. The Catholics, 
after all, were not so very exacting—turn 
to Belgium, and what state of things did 
they find there? There were four mil- 
lions of Catholics. What hierarchy suflices 
for that number? One Archbishop and 
four Bishops. [low much money do they 
receive? For that, after all, was the ques 
tion. Why, 17,000/. a-year, by which the 
seminaries attached to their sees, as well as 
their own dignitics, were sustained. Gracious 
Heaven! The Irish primate with 23,000/. 
a-year, and the whole Belgian hierarchy, 
and all their establishments, with only 
17,0001.! Pass to the priesthood. Here is 
the Belgian budget. He had the official 
document; and mark the duties of the Ca- 
tholic clergy are infinitely more laborious. 
The practice of confession was alone sulli- 
cicnt to render the functions of the Catholic 
priest far more onerous than those of the 
Protestant pastor. And with this small 
sum religion thrives in Belgium (religion 
never dies except of pecuniary repletion), 
while the Protestant Church in Ireland, 
with all its wealth, makes in conversion 
very little or no way. But he might be 
told that he ought not to refer to a foreign 
country: be it so. He would go to Scot- 
land. He had been mvited to travel thither 
by the right hon. Member for Cumberland. 
The right hon. Member said, that some 
Scotch synod or other had interfered in 
Irish affairs. I stop not, said Mr. Sheil, to 
inquire into their right, or their discretion. 
I stop not to ask whether they or their an« 
eestors revolted against episcopacy, and 
won the enjoyment of their religion with 
their good broad swords, and established 
the great principle that the Church of the 
minority should not live at the cost of the 
majority of the people. Putting these con 
siderations aside, I ask this plain question, 
“how much does the Scotch Church cost ?” 
Not certainly 300,000/. a-year. There are 
nearly two millions of Churchmen in Scot- 
land; they have about 300,000/, a-year 
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(I really believe less) for their spiritual 
wants. There are in Ireland not half the 
number, and there is nearly three times as 
much money. ‘The advocates of the Irish 
Church, in talking of the amount which 
ought to be given toa Protestant clergy- 
man, refer to the sum paid by the Catholic 
peasantry to the Catholic priest. Give 
the parson so much out of tithes because 
the Catholics give so much to their pricsts ? 
Out of what fund? Out of their own 


uncontrolled, spontaneous liberality—out of 


their own pockets, and out of their own 
hearts—proving the success—the triumph 
of the voluntary principle, the virtue of the 
priesthood, gratitude of the people, the noble 
moral qualities that reside in theIrish people. 
Yes, I speak it with pride; we maintain 
our priests in comfort, our hierarchy in re- 
spectability in the Christian mediocrity that 
becomes them ; to the worship of our God 


we raise magnificent temples, worthy of 


the lofty recollections associated with our 
religion, and with spires “ whose silent 
fingers point to heaven ;” and when, out 
of our own resourees, we do all this—when, 
paupers as we are represented to be, we 
have thus, unaided by the state, not only 
given sustainment, but a just elevation to 
our ancient Church, how paltry is it to 
Protestantism, with tts cnormous revenucs, 
boasting as it does that all the aristocracy 
belong to it, to come here, making a poor 
face, and with its coflors replenished with 
the public gold, whining and whimpering 
about the wretched destitution to which it 
is reduced. Abandoning all metaphysical 
disquisitions, 1 proceed, not to a considera. 
tion of mere expediency, but of paramount 
and dire necessity, and I lay down a very 
plain proposition, which is this: whatever 
may be your inclination, you have not the 
ability to maintain, as it now stands, the 
Irish establishment. Why? because the 
power of the Irish people has risen to such 
a pitch, that, to the mistaken interest of a 
powerless minority, the rights, undoubted, 
although not undisputed, of the cnormous 
majority, cannot any longer with impunity 
be sacrificed. What is the great question 
into which all these matters of incidental 
consideration really resolve themselves ? 
The policy upon which Ireland ought to 
be—must be governed. At first view, this 
subject seems to be a wretched dispute be- 
tween Catholic and Protestant —a mise- 
rable sectarian controversy. It is no such 
thing; it is the very selfsame question by 
which Cabinet after Cabinet has been anni- 
hilated<-of which the Catholic question was 
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but a part; it is the struggle for complete 
political equality on the part of the over- 
wWhelming majority on the one hand, and 
for political ascendancy on the part of the 
minority on the other. Can that ascen- 
dancy be maimtained? Look at Ireland, and 
at the circumstances by which the existing 
state of things has been produced. I should 
be justified in going back half a century in 
tracing the growth of the popular power 
from its small and slender incipiency to the 
elevation and the extent to which it has 
spread itself, and has ascended. There 
are men now living, who recollect the time 
when the great bulk of the Irish people 
were reduced to a state to which serf-ship 
and helotism might be justly applied. We 
had no property, and we could not by law 
acquire it; we had no intelligence, and all 
access to the sources of education was de- 
nicd us; we were not only excluded from 
every political privilege, but shut out from 
every honourable profession. The mass of 
the Irish people appeared to be a mere dull, 
inert, inanimate, and almost brute heap of 
senseless matter; yet within it the prin- 
ciples of vitality Those 
principles were by great events brought 
out. America was made free; the Irish 
Protestant Parliament asserted its inde 
pendence ; then came that resuscitation of 
nations through an apalling process, the re- 
volution of France ; but all this I pass by, 
and come to events much more proximate 
to the time, which is within the remem- 
brance of every man in this House. There 
are two men in this House, who of the 


vere cont ain “id. 


power of the people have had the most 
painful, the I hope it 
vill prove to be the most instructive—expe- 
rience ; and those two men are Members for 
Tamworth and for Lancashire. Both en- 
tered official life as Seerctaries for Ireland 
—both devoted themselves to ascendaney, 
and both became its victims. In 1813, the 
Member for ‘Tamworth was appointed Se- 
cretary to the Lord-Licutenant ; and 
uniting great capacity with great anxiety 
to do good, had circumstances been less 
untoward, and had he had just laws to ad- 
minister, how different would have been his 
Government ? But he was attached to a 
party which neutralized his talents and 
frustrated his purposes. He could not go 
to the root of the evil; and although he 
now expresses a strong disrelish for Eccie. 
siastical abuses, of that disrelish while he 
was in office, he gave no very unequivocal 
evidence, and allowed sinccures (those ob. 
jects of his virtuous abhorrence), to remain 
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undisturbed. He had no resource, except 
measures of repression; the insurrection 
Act was renewed, and on the 3rd of June, 
1814, a proclamation was issued, under his 
auspices, to prevent the assemblages of the 
people. The Catholic board was put down ; 
not so the spirit of the people; it was 
only dormant; it never can be dead. 
It was resuscitated in that confederacy 
which embraced an active people, and 
made such a display of union and of 
strength, that in 1825 it was deemed re- 
quisite by the Ministry, of which the right 
hon. Baronet was a Member, to suppress it. 
Vain and idle effort. It was laughed by us 
toscorn. We returned from London, where 
we had agreed to connect the Church by 
money with the State, provided the State 
should by liberty consent to connect itself 
with the people. The offer was repudiated. 
We invoked the Irish peasantry, who were 
armed with the elective rs Those 
gallant,devoted, dauntless, heroic men rushed 
to the hustings with the courage and devo- 
tion with which Irish soldiers, led by you 
(pointing to Sir Henry H: rdinge ') rushed 
to the breach. The holds of ascendane y 
were carricd—the Beresfords were anni- 
hilated in ‘Waterford, the Aristocracy was 
beaten to the earth in Louth; these were, 
however, but the precludes to the great en- 
counter. In two years after Mr. Vesey Fitz- 
gerald, having vacated his scat as a Mem- 
ber of the Cabinet, stood for Clare ; he was 
opposed by the leader of the Irish people ; 
he was discomfited; the heart of Ireland 
thrilled with exultation ; the national sym- 
pathy became contagious ; the soldicrs 
shouted, and threw up their caps for joy. 
Astonished by what they saw—appalled by 
what they anticipated—the Duke and his 
distinguished Colleague gave way at last to 
the power of the Trish people. But all 
had not been accomplished ; it remained 
that, having won emancipation for our- 
selves, we should secure Reform for you. 
There was a majority of English, and a 
majority of Scotch Members against Re- 
form. It was achieved by the men whom 
the Irish people had poured, in a noble 
exercise of their privileges, into this House. 
“We did the State some service, and they 
know it ;” and the first to acknowledge it 
was the noble Lord, the Member for Lan- 
cashire. Strange, that with that confession 
on his lips, he should not have felt deeply 
conscious that the power to which he had 
resorted as an auxiliary might be converted 
into an irresistible antagonist ; and that 
when, with that fiery eloquence of which 
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he is the master, he was amusing the House 
of Commons, and applying a torch, and 
setting the passions of England on fire, it 
should never have occurred to him that we 
should avail ourselves of his example, and 
in as strong and peremptory a tone as that 
in which he had demanded the Reform of 
the Parliament, the Reform of the Church 
would be required. But he had a great ab- 
horrence for rotten boroughs, while for 
rotten livings he entertained an equally 
vehement, and not very unnatural, predilec- 
tion. He set upas the champion of the 
Church, and entered into a struggle with 
the Irish people. It was not long before 
he alienated the whole Irish party, not only 
from himself, but from those Colleagues 
who have since been released from the in- 
cumbrance of his co-operation, and between 
whom and Ircland, an honest, sincere, and 
permanent reconciliation, founded upon wise 
measures, and upon a just sense of the ho- 
nourable motives from whence they have 
originated, has been effected. The first 
proceeding, on the part of the noble Lord, 
which indeed atlords tolerable evidence of 
his genius for Governwicnt, was the Stanley 
“Arms’ Bill”; this even issociates scouted 
from the Cabinet. He the: proceeded with 
his Chureh Reform, and in order to con- 
ciliate the Irish Catholics, excluded every 
Roman Catholic Member from the Tithe 
Committee. In 1831, he gave 60,000/. to 
the clergy, and passed a Bill by which he 
transferred certain arrears to the Attorney- 
General, and commenced in the inferior 
Courts a scene of unexampled litigation. 
The profuse shedding of human blood en- 
sued, In 1832, his Tithe Bill, by which 
a final adjustment was to be accomplished, 
was produced. It was instantly denounced 

pregnant with the most baneful conse- 
quences. Mark, Englishmen! mark this:— 
—At the period when that Bill was brought 
forward, the Irish Catholics did not de- 
mand a reduction of tithes; there was no 
1,000,000/. then duc; no sacrifice from 
the clergy, no sacrifice from the country, 
was required. All we asked was, a recog 
nition of the principle which is, at last, ex- 
pressed in this Bill; and if that principle 
had been recognized in time, how much 
misfortune to the actual incumbents, how 
much loss to the English people, would 
have been saved! But the Bill was passed, 
in despite of reiterated admonitions,to which 
its projector was as insensible as the animal 
from which the Scriptural illustrations of 
deafness are dcrived. The people assembled 
to petition Parliament : their meetings were 
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dispersed at the point of the bayonet, and 
the petitioners tried and incarcerated under 
the verdicts of Juries from which Roman 
Catholics were excluded. The popular in- 
dignation rose to the highest point, and at 
the general election the Standard of Repeal 
was planted upon every hustings. The 
Coercion Bill is passed — 1,000,000/. is 
given to the Irish clergy—the Church Tem- 
poralities’ Bill is introduced, with a great 
but latent principle of improvement—the 
influence of the noble Lord prevails, and 
the 147th Clause is struck out ;—mean- 
while the clergy starve. 
1834 is opened. The letter of Lord Angle- 
sey—(whose heart was full of the love of 
Ireland, but whose good mtentions were 
marred by his coadjutor in the Irish Go- 
vernment)—is produced ; it calls for a new 
appropriation. Mr. Ward brings his Mo- 
tion forward—the Church Commission is 
issued by Lord Grey: the noble Lord— 
(who affects to consider Lord Grey as 
opposed to Irish Church Reform, when the 
Commission stares the noble Lord in the 
face)—retires from office, lets go a Parthian 
shaft at his associates, and there he now is, 
facing his former friends, and in juxtaposi- 
tion with his former antagonists. How 
far he has descended or has risen in public 
estimation, I leave to be determined by his 
own judgment, and that of the party of 
which he is the leader, which has been 
rapidly diminishing in numbers, and has 
undergone, to use the mathematical phrase 
of the Member for Tamworth, “ a process 
of exhaustion.” The Government, in 
1834, having been relieved from the assist- 
ance of the noble Lord, brings a Tithe bill 
forward, which would have given the clergy 
bread, and have gone a considerable way 
towards an adjustment of the question. It 
receives the approbation of a large body of 
the Irish Representatives ; it is thrown out, 
and the clergy are left to perish by those 
sinister auxiliarics Who support the Church 
by making martyrs of its Ministers,—Par- 
liament is proroguc!—Lord Melbourne is 
dismissed from the Cabinet—with as little 
ceremony as a menial would be discharged 
from the Palace. Suddenly, and to him- 
self, I believe, unexpectedly, the right 
hon. Baronet is raised to the Premicr. 
ship; the fortunes of this great country 
are placed by his Sovereign in his hands ; 


he arrives, declares himself the champion of 
the Church, dissolves the Parliament, strains 
every Treasury nerve to return a Conser- 
The Parlia- 


he is 


vative House of Commons. 
ment of his own calling, meets ; 
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beaten on the Speakership, and does not 
resign ; he is defeated on the Amendment, 
and still retains his office ; he is discom-_ 
fited the Irish Church, and he no 
longer considers it compatible with his 
dignity, his duty, or his honour to remain 
in power ; he surrenders the 


upon 


trust reposed 
in him by his Sovereign, and retires with 
disaster, but without humiliation, for he 
fell in a with millions; he had 
a nation for his antagonist, and it 
impossible that he should not be 
overthrown. Far be it from me to dis- 


contest 
chosen 


was 


pute the talents, the consummate skill, 
the various attributes for Government 
which the right hon. Baronet dis- 


played; the greater his merits, the greater 
that power by which he 
was overthrown. Of that power I have 
traced the progress ; that power vested in 
millions, deputed to the great majority of 
Irish Representatives, developed, not created 
by emancipation, confirmed by Reform, 
and which, so far from being attended with 
any likelihood of decrease, is accompanied 
by the certainty of augmentation. Three 
millions have swollen since the Union to 
7,000,000 ; they command the majority of 
the Representatives of the country: they 
are led on by men of ceaseless vigilance, 
and unalterable determination: in_ their 
intelligence and in property they are making 
rapid advances ; with Roman Catholics of 
high ability the bar is crowded; by them 
the highest law offices are filled; they are 
within a step of the bench of justice ; if 
there were no further change by the Legis« 
lature, the advance by the people would 
be still inevitable ; the Corporation Bill 
(for you cannot legislate for one country 
on different principles from those which 
you apply to the other), is at hand, can 
you wish, and if you wish, can you 
hope, that this unnatural, galling, exasper- 
ating ascendancy should be maintained ? 
Things cannot remain as they are ; retro- 
grade it is impossible they ever should. 
What expedient are you prepared to adopt ? 
Would vou re-enact the penal code, let 
loose Orangeism from its den, bid the 
Orangeman draw forth his sabre clotted 
and rusty with blood of civil warfare, that 
he may sheathe it in the nation’s heart ? 
No! From so horrible a conception, you 
instinctively recoil. Will you dissolve the 
Parliament ? What ! after you have already 
had recourse to that perilous expedient. 
You thought that you could manage the 
House of your own calling; you declared 
it at Tamworth. Have you not too deep 
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a stake in fame, in fortune, in property, 
and in renown, to renew these terrible 
experiments? You think the English 
people are with you. If a Conservative 
Parliament should be assembled, its duration 
must be brief, and its existence stormy 
while it lasts; but if the excited people 
should infuse an undue proportion of the 
democratic element into the representation, 
you will have raised a spirit which you 
will have no spell to lay, exposed an insti- 
tution more valuable than the Church, to 
peril; and, put, perhaps, what is more 
precious than the mitre, to a tremendous 
hazard—and all for what? For what are 
these terrible risks to be run; these awful 
chances to be incurred? For what are 
Cabinets to be annihilated, the country to 
be brought, perhaps, to the verge of con- 
vulsion, the Palace to be shaken to its 
foundation ? For the Church! the Church 
of the ministry—the Church, from which 
no imaginable benefit can henceforward 
flow ; but whence evils after evils in such 
continuous abundance have been derived — 
the Church, by which, instead of being 
advanced, religion has been retarded, and 
for whose maintenance an enormous army 
is maintained, which has cost England 
millions of her treasure, and Ireland torrents 
of her blood. 

Mr. Sergeant Jackson was aware after 
the eloquence and ability displayed by the 
hon. and learned Member who had just sat 
down, that he had nothing to offer to the con- 
sideration of the House which would entitle 
him (Mr. Sergeant Jackson) to its indul- 
gence, on the same principle that it had 
listened, he was sure with pleasure and 
delight, to the oratorical display of the hon. 
and learned Member. However any Mem- 
ber of this House might difler with that 
hon. and learned Member on the view 
which he had taken of this subject, no 
person could withhold from him the praise 
of having supported his opinions with great 
eloquence and great ability. But though 
in that respect he (Mr. Sergeant Jackson) 
could not follow the example of the hon. 
and learned Member, yet it should be his 
duty—and in discharging it he had to 
claim the indulgence of the House—to 
bring back its attention to the sober con- 
sideration of a few matters of fact—to the 
real merits of the question now before it. 
But in the first place he must be permitted 
to address himself to a few points adverted 
to by the hon. and learned Member. He 
thought that the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man stated that the principle which was 
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involved in the Bill now under the con. 
sideration of the House was also found in 
the Bill introduced two years ago by the 
noble Lord, the Member for North Lanca. 
shire, and which was commonly called 
the Church Temporalities’ Act. Now, he 
ventured to affirm, that it would be utterly 
impossible to find two measures more 
diametrically opposed to each other than 
the Bill now before the House, and that 
introduced by the Government of which 
the noble Lord was amember. He was 
greatly mistaken indeed if there existed in 
principle a single point of similarity between 
them. What was the arrangement under 
which the Church Temporalities’ Act pro- 
posed to suspend certain livings in Ireland ? 
And first, under what authority was this 
suspension to be carried into etlect? As 
to the authority the Board which was con- 
stituted under the Act, and which was 
authorized to interfere for the purpose of 
suspension, was composed of nine persons, 
members of the Established Church—tive 
out of the nine being Bishops. ‘Then, 
what was the nature of the application of 
the funds arising from the suspension of 
the appointment to benefices in which 
Divine Worship shall not have been cele- 
brated for three years? Upon this part of 
the subject, he begged the particular atten- 
tion of the House to the provisions of the 
Act itself, in which it was enacted, “ That 
whenever any benefice whereof the King 
shall be patron, or the right of presentation 
or collation whercto shall be in any Arch- 
bishop, Bishop, or other dignitary, or in 
any lcclesiastical Corporation, shall, after 
the passing of this Act become void in any 
manner whatsoever, and that it shall appear 
to the Commissioners under this Act, by 
the certificate of the Ordinary, that Divine 
Worship shall not have been celebrated 
therein for the three years next preceding 
the Ist day of February, 1833, then 
and in such case it shall be lawful for 
the said Commissioners, if they shall so 
think fit, by an instrument under their 
Corporate Seal, to direct that the appoint- 
ment, presentation, or collation of any 
Clerk to such benefice shall be suspended 
until such Commissioners shall think fit 
by a like instrument otherwise to direct ; and 
in the mean time, and for and during such 
period as such benefice shall remain vacant, 
all and every the tithes, profits, and emolu- 
ments, whatsoever belonging, or appertain- 
ing thereto, and all arrears thereof which 
may have accrued due since the said benetice 
may have become void as aforesaid, shall be 
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vested in and reccived by the said Commis. 
sioners under this Act, to be by them 
applied to the building or repairing of the 
Church and glebe-house in the said benefice.” 
And here, let it be observed, that these 
were strictly Ecclesiastical purposes. The 
Act then continues: “And if the cir- 
cumstances of such benefice shall not require 
such application of the said funds, then to 
be paid into the general fund under the 
administration of the said Commissioners ; 
and the said Commissioners shail have all 
and every the like remedies for the recovery 
of such tithes, profits and emoluments, and 
all arrears thereof, as any Clerk tilling such 
benefice might or would have, and shall be 
for all such intents and purposes in the 
place and stead of such a Clerk ; and it shall 
and may be lawful for the said Commis- 
sioners, and the Archbishop or Bishop 
associated with them, pursuant to the pro- 
vision hereinafter contained, in any case 
where the spiritual wants of any benefice 
so unfilled as aforesaid, shall appear to 
require the appointment of an officiating 
minister, so to declare and appoint such 
moderate stipend or salary to be paid to 
such officiating minister as they shall think 
proper, and thereupon the Bishop of the 
diocese shall appoint and license a Curate 
for the performance of Ecclesiastical duties 
within such benefice for and during such 
period as the same shall remain unfilled ; 
and in case the spiritual wants of such 
benefice shall not appear to require the ap- 
pointment of such Curate, then and in such 
ease, and for and during such period as 
aforesaid, the cure of souls, and all and 
every the occasional duty or duties within 
such benefice so remaining unfilled as 
aforesaid, shall be committed to the in- 
cumbent or officiating minister of some 
adjoining parish, to be remunerated by a 
moderate stipend or salary, in like manner 
fixed by the said Commissioners and the 
Archbishop or Bishop associated with them, 
such incumbent or minister to be nominated 
and appointed by the Ordinary, and whom 
such Ordinary is hereby required to nomi- 
nate and appoint at the request of the Com- 
missioners under this Act, under such regu- 
lations as he may think fit to make ; and the 
Ordinary shall and is hereby required, when 
thereunto required by the Commissioners 
under this Act, to grant such certificate as 
aforesaid in all such cases as aforesaid ; and 
the said Commissioners shall, from and 
out of the tithes, profits, and emoluments 
of such benefice hereby vested in them, 
pay to the Curate so appointed as afore- 
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said, or to the incumbent or officiating 


minister to whom the cure of souls and 
occasional duty shall have been committed, 
as the case may be, such stipend or salary 
as may have been fixed and determined in 
manner aforesaid.” Such were the pro- 
visions of the Act, the principle of which 
they were told was to be found in the 
measure now before the House. By the 
Temporalities’ Bill it would be perceived 
that the tithes and profits, arising out of 
suspended benefices, were to be applied by 
the Commissioners to the building and re- 
pairing of glebe-houses and churches ; and 
should that application not be required, 
they were to be invested in the general 
funds, which was also under the administra- 
tion of the Commissioners. In fact, under 
the Bill introduced by the noble Lord, 
those revenues were to be applied, not to 
secular purposes—not merely to cecclesi- 
astical purposes generally, but for the use 
of the very benefices which might be sus- 
pended, should circumstances require such 
an application. In the measure before the 
House what provision was there analogous 
to that? But the Temporalities’ Act also 
required that an Archbishop and a Bishop 
should both concur in the proposed arrange- 
ment for the suspension of any benefice. 
No such provision was to be found in the 
measure now under consideration, by which 
the funds applied by the ‘Temporalities’ 
Act to strictly Lcelesiastical purposes 
were sequestered and diverted to secular 
purposes. He said, that in his opinion 
it was utterly impossible that any two 
Bills could be more directly opposed to 
each other than the Temporalities’ Act 
and the present measure. But those who 
opposed the Bill had been taunted by the 
hon. and Jearned Gentleman with not 
having stated what part of the Bill they ap- 
proved of, and to what part of it they were 
opposed and for not having stated the 
grounds upon which they desired to divide 
it into two separate Bills. ‘There was one 
part of this Bill which contained some good 
provisions of which many Members on his 
side of the House probably approved. He 
did not mean to say that they approved of 
them in all their details; but these were 
more properly the subject of discussion, and 
of improvement, in Committee. But there 
was another portion of the Bill which ap- 
plied a supposed surplus to secular purposes, 
and that provision was highly objectionable 
in point of principle to a great many more 
Members of that House, and it was for the 
purpose of giving a fair opportunity of dis- 
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cussion and decision upon cach part by 
hon. Members, who think that one part 
was in principle unobjectionable, whilst 
they deem the other to be highly objec- 
tionable, that it was proposed to divide the 
measure into two parts. But allow him to 
ask, did that division of the Bill prevent 
both parts from passing, should a majority 
of this House approve of them? Most 
certainly it did not. It was quite compe- 
tent for the House first to pass one part, 
and then the other, should it so think 
proper; but, he trusted, the House would 
bear in mind that by one part of the Bill 
it was proposed to effect a settlement of 
the Church-property, arising out of tithes, 
upon a basis more secure and satisfactory 
than that which at present subsisted, and 
of that portion of the Bill he, in common 
with a large majority of hon. Members, 
approved ; whilst the other part of it pro- 
posed to appropriate an imaginary surplus 
of Church revenue to purposes other than 
Ecclesiastical, and of that part of the Bill 
he believed a very large proportion of the 
Members of that House regarded as utterly 
inadmissible. He should now refer to 
another portion of the Address of the hon. 
and learned Member, in which he indulged 
in no small proportion of that exaggeration 
into which orators were sometimes betrayed 
when they became warm and interested in 
the subject of their speeches. He did 
think that the hon. Member had very much 
exaggerated the amount of the income of 
the Church, the amount of revenue de- 
rived from glebe lands, the amount of the 
income of the Bishops of the Irish Church, 
and of one distinguished prelate in par- 
ticular; and he had grossly exaggerated 
the amount of tithe. He recollected the 
hon. and learned Member to say, that the 
income of the Irish Bishops was in the gross 
150,000/., and in the net 128,000/. Now, 
allow him (Mr. Jackson) to point out to 
the House, and to the hon. and learned 
Member in particular, how this 128,0001. 
becomes reduced to a sum considerably less. 
He held in his hand a return of the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners in which he found, 
first of all, that ten benefices were reduced, 
for which a deduction was to be made to 
the extent of 50,780/.; on account of the 
See of Derry they must subtract 6,1602., 
4,5001. for the primate, and an additional 
sum of 4,500/., on account of three-tenths 
reduction on tithes, making the whole 
amount to be subtracted from the net re- 
venues of the Irish Bishops, 65,9401. 
Taking this sum of 65,9401. from 128,708, 
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the amount of the net revenues, a balance 
remained of 62,868/., which was the in- 
come provided for the twelve remaining 
Bishops in Ireland. After this, he thought 
himself warranted in saying, that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had drawn a long 
bow in his statement of the incomes of the 
Irish Bishops. The hon. and learned 
Member had stated the income of the 
Archbishop of Armagh at 23,0001, a-year ; 
he said that the revenues of that prelate 
was 17,000/. a-year at present, and that it 
would be increased to 23,0002. By the 
Church Temporalities’ Bill the income of 
the primate (Archbishop of Armagh) was 
fixed at 10,0004. a-year, and the most re- 
verend Prelate’s revenue was greatly less- 
ened. ‘The primate took only one-cighth 
for renewal, while other bishops received 
one-fifth. The fact was, that the revenue 
of the Archbishop of Armagh fell greatly 
short of the hon. and learned Member's 
calculation ; probably the hon. and learned 
Gentleman was misled by supposing that 
the primate took the same rate of renewal 
as other bishops.—{Mr. Sheil had spoken 
on the authority of a return made by the 
Archbishop of Armagh himself] ‘There 
was another part of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s speech on which he wished to 
make a single observation, The hon. 
Gentleman had contrasted the incomes of 
the Belgian Bishops with those of the 
Bishops of the Irish Church ; but this was 
not a fair comparison, for the Belgian 
dishops were provided for by the State ; 
they are mere stipendiaries; whereas the 
bishops of the Irish Church derived their 
incomes from property which belonged to 
them as much as did his estate to any 
nobleman or gentleman. He contended 
that it did, and in support of this principle 
he had the high authority of the hon. 
Member for St. Alban’s, for saying that 
the Irish bishops had as good a right to 
the property which they possessed, as pri- 
vate individuals had to their possessions. 
[Mr. Ward said, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman misunderstood him; he had 
said no such thing.] Well, whatever might 
be the opinion of the hon. Member for St. 
Alban’s, his opinion was, that which he 
had expressed. He (Mr. Jackson) thought 
the bishops had as good a right to their 
incomes as any nobleman or any gentleman 
in this House had to his private property. 
He must now refer to another observation 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman, and he 
could not refrain from saying, that he heard 
that observation with a good deal of asto- 
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nishment. The hon. and learned Member 
for Tipperary said, that the claim put 
forward now was the same as that put 
forward on the agitation of Catholic 
Emancipation, and that the present strug- 
ele was analogous to that. That question, 
he said, was precisely the same, in point of 
principle, as the one now before the House. 
There were many gentlemen examined 
before a Committee of that House, and of 
the other House of Parliament, previous 
to the passing of the Emancipation Bill. 
The names of some of them had been 
mentioned. Amongst them were Mr. Blake, 
Chief Remembrancer, and the hon. and 
learned Gentleman himself. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman, when examined before 
the Lords, stated, that if Catholic Eman- 
cipation were granted, neither resistance 
to tithes, nor a cry for a repeal of the 
union, nor any other topic of irritation, 
would ever again be heard of in Ireland. 
How far had this statement been borne 
out by the facts? How had the debt of 
gratitude, created by the passing of the 
telief Bill, been redeemed? Was not every 
succeeding concession met by a fresh de- 
mand, and made a stepping-stone for fur- 
ther advances and encroachments? Pledges 
had been given that Emancipation would 
be considered as a final and satisfactory 
adjustment of Irish claims, but those 
pledges were not kept. Now, having taken 
the liberty of submitting to the considera- 
tion of the House such observations as he 
conceived the address of the hon. and 
learned Member called for, he should pro- 
ceed to consider what he thought were the 
most important features of the question 
now before the House. Several hon. 
Members on the opposite benches (and 
amongst them the hon. Member for Berk- 
shire), assigned this reason for supporting 
the Bill before the House—“ that the Ms- 
tablished Church had been tried, and failed 
as a means of promoting the Protestant 
religion in Ireland, and that, having so 
completely and utterly failed in its object, 
it ought to be abandoned.” That was a 
very great error indeed—he did not say it 
was an intentional misrepresentation, but 
he was prepared to contend that, the 
parties who put forward such an opinion 
could not be acquainted with the history of 
the country. Another mistake had also 
gone abroad, which excited deep prejudice 
both without and within those walls. It 
was said, that the Established Church had 
failed to advance the interests of the Re- 
formation in Ireland, because of its enor- 
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mous wealth, and this allegation was re- 
peated till incalculable prejudice and odium 
had been raised against the Establishment. 
He had taken some pains to examine the 
History of the Church in Ireland, and 


could show that one of the chief causes of 


its inefliciency for two centuries and a-half, 
so far from resulting from overgrown 
wealth, had proceeded from a total inade- 
quacy in the means of the Establishment. 
He was not surprised at hearing that ex- 
clamation from the other side. He knew 
that the opinion to which he referred had 
gained ground to a considerable extent, 
and he was not astonished that it had 
found its way even within those walls 
But he would show that it was founded 


upon total ignorance of the real facts of 


the case. He was quite aware that the 
state and condition of Treland, with reeard 
to agriculture, had been so changed during 
the reign of George 3rd, there had been 
such an increase of tillage, and conse- 
quently such addition to the amount of the 
tithes, that people imagined the frish clergy 
had always been as largely provided for, 
and therefore the statement he had just 
made appeared paradoxical—that what was 
the state of the Reformed Church in Ire- 
land for 250 years prior to that change ? 
Hon. Gentlemen were not, perhaps, aware 
that Ireland, during that period, was al- 
most exclusively occupied by pasturage. It 


was matter of history, that in the reign of 
Elizabeth, Ireland was the theatre of 


continued wars and disturbances, which 
impeded not only the progress of the Re- 
formation, but also had the eflect of pre- 
venting the tillage of the land. It was 
also well known that the Rebellion of 
1641, and the civil contests which followed 
the Revolution of 1688, together with the 
confiscations of property and proseriptions 
which then took place, produced such a 


feeling of insecurity among the people of 


Ireland, as to render them but little dis- 
posed to bestow any time or trouble in the 
cultivation of the lands of that country. 
The result of this state of things was, 
that the rectorial and vicarial benefices in 
Ireland were exceedingly poor indeed ; and 
during the whole of the periods he lad 
mentioned, there existed no adequate pro- 
vision for the clergy whatever. The land 
being for the most part employed in pas- 


turage, there was scarcely any amount of 
tithe derived from it. In corroboration of 


the correctness of this statement, he would 

appeal to the authority of Spenser and Sir 

J. Davis, in the reigns of Elizabeth and 
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James Ist; of Bedel and Wentworth in the 
reign of Charles Ist; of Swift, Boulter, and 
King, in the reigns of Anne and George Ist. 
In the reigns of Queen Anne and George 
Ist, the Irish Church had to struggle against 
all the complicated evils which had grown 
out of the antecedent state of things. The 
number of churches had diminished, the 
glebeshouses had been pulled down, and 
the glebe lands destroyed ; added to this 
was the banishment of the clergymen from 
their benefices, and the impossibility of 
residence, or the due discharge of clerical 
duties on their part. The miserable po- 
verty of the benefices was the true cause 
of unions of parishes, which must be ad- 
mitted to have been a great evil in the 
Church of Ireland. Spenser says, “ Since 
the livings are not sufficient scarce to make 
their gowns, much less to yield meet main- 
tenance, there is no way to help that but 
to lay two or more of them together till 
such time as the country grew more rich 
and better inhabited.” Sir J. Davis says, 
« As for the vicarages, they are so poorly 
endowed, that ten of them united will 
hardly suffice to maintain an honest mi- 
nister.” It will be also found that Swift 
and Boulter, who differed on most other 
subjects, concurred in this; at least that 
both of them deplore the miserable con- 
dition of the Irish Church—the total neg- 
lect of tillage, and the consequent pre- 
valence of unions and of famines in the 
country. In 1728, so deplorably in- 
sufficient was the provision for the Pro- 
testant clergy, that Primate Boulter 
thought it necessary to introduce a bill 
into the Irish Parliament for the purpose 
of imposing a penalty on every person pos- 
sessing land to the amount of 100 acres who 
did not till five acres out of the 100. ‘The act 
remained in force for a considerable period 
of time, but utterly failed to produce the 
desired effect; and in 1736, only eight 
years after the passing of that Act, the 
landed proprietors of Ireland, the descend- 
ants of Dissenters who had followed Crom- 
well and King William the 3rd into Ire- 
land, and had been located there, feeling 
no attachment to the Church, but great 
desire to serve their own interests, had 
sufficient influence to procure the passing 
of that most iniquitous and unconstitu- 
tional vote of the Irish House of Commons, 
abolishing the tithe of agistment. Thus 
the Church was at once deprived of all 
tithe issuing out of more than 19-20ths of 
the whole land of [reland. But loss of in- 
come was not the only mischief inflicted 
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on the cause of religion by this atrocious 
proceeding: for whilst the extensive do- 
mains of the gentry were exempted from 
tithe, the burthen of supporting the clergy 
was thrown upon the miserable tillage— 
the potatoes and oats of the poor farmers 
and cottiers throughout Ireland. He be- 
lieved it might be confidently aftirmed that 
no difference of opinion would be found 
amongst writers on the affairs of that 
country—they all agreed that the conse- 
quences of the series of political events in 
Ireland had been the multiplying of unions, 
the dissemination of the number of work- 
ing clergy, and the enlarging of the sphere 
of duty allotted to each to such a degree 
as to render it totally impossible, even 
for the most zealous and best qualified 
men, had such been selected for the priest- 
hood, to have discharged their pastoral duties 
in any adequate degree. Such was_ the 
state of the Church in Ireland until the 
reign of his late Majesty, George the 3rd. 
In that reign bounties were granted on 
the inland carriage of corn in Ireland, 
which greatly encouraged agriculture ; and 
the eflect of the American and French 
wars, which continued during so consider- 
able a part of that reign was, to bring into 
tillage so large a proportion of the country, 
that from having been under the necessity 
of importing corn from England during all 
the former period, Ireland became a great 
exporting country, and he feared that the 
agricultural interest in England, of Jace 
years, suffered considerably from the re- 
dundant supply of corn supplied from the 
sister country. The effect of this change 
in the state of agriculture upon the income 
of the Church in Ireland was obvious. The 
yalue of tithes was considerably augmented, 
and it was quite certain that benefices 
which had not previously produced one or 
two hundred pounds a-year, then yielded 
one or two thousands. Thus a new and 
opposite evil arose, and unions which ought 
undoubtedly to have been dissolved, as 
soon as the necessity which created them 
was removed, were for some time suffered 
to continue. This, however, was not to 
be imputed to the working clergy, but 
rather to those in whom the patronage of 
the Church resided, or those whose duty 
it would have been to adopt the state of 
the law to the altered circumstances of the 
country. He was ready to admit that the 
success of the Church in Ireland was in 
some instances as much impeded by the 
overgrown wealth which attached to some 
of the benefices in consequence of these 
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unions, as it had been before impeded by 
the extreme poverty of the Establishment. 
He was no advocate of unions, of pluralities, 
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or of noneresidence ; but it was only justice | 
to the Church in Ireland to say, that a, 
greater change had never been wrought | 
in any institution in the world than had | 


taken place in the Irish Church Establish- | 


| 


ment, and within the last twenty or thirty | 
taken place of late years in the condition 


years. He would undertake to say, that 
no portion of the Christian Church on the 
face of the earth possessed a more pure, 
zealous, exemplary, and devoted ministry 
than did the Established Church in Ireland. 
And was this body of men to be punished 


(of the Church 


for the vices which belonged to the Estab- | 
lishment in by-gone times, and which they | 


had in no way contributed to produce ? 
These vices were, as he had shown, the 
result of misfortunes of the country, and 
not of the fault of the clergy. It was not 
his intention to trouble the House with 
any calculations respecting the present in- 
come of the Church, because the statement 
made by the right hon. Baronet, the Mem- 
ber for Tamworth, on that head was so 
clear and satisfactory that, in his judgment, 
it amounted to mathematical demonstration. 
Besides, he had not heard any Gentleman 
who had since spoken even attempt to 
answer that statement. The right hon., 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who had 
made a speech, undoubtedly characterised 
by extreme skill and ability, and which 
had produced, as it was calculated to do, 
u great effect on that House, had neverthe- 
less taken great care to avoid altogether 
matters of figures, which he stated to be 
wholly irrelevant. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said, he would have nothing to do 
with them, and therefore did not affect to 
answer the statement of the right hon. 
Baronet, the Member for Tamworth. He 
certainly could not understand, that when 
@ proposition was made to appropriate an 
alleged surplus of Church revenue to certain 
purposes, it was of no importance to show 
whether, in point of fact, there would be 
found any surplus to appropriate. It ap- 
peared to him that that Question was the 
very first which ought to be inquired into, 
He believed that the real cause why the 
right hon., the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
declined to answer the statement of the 
right hon. Baronet was, because it was 
not susceptible of an answer. Then if, 


the calculations of the right hon. Baronet 
neither had been, nor could successfully 
be controverted, what became of the de- 
lusive allegation of a surplus, when it 
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manifestly appeared that there did not 
exist a revenue adequate to the payment 
of 200/. per annum, on the average, to the 
working clergy of Ireland, for whom it 
appeared to be admitted on all hands that 
such a provision would not be by any means 
redundant. He would now call the atten- 
tion of the House to a few facts which 
would show the improvement which had 
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of the Irish Church, and for this purpose 
he would compare together the circum- 
stances of three diflerent periods. In the 
first place, he would show what the state 
was at the period when 
agistment tithe was abolished, about one 
hundred years ago. At that period there 
were in Ireland 800 resident clergymen, 
400 churches, and 150 glebe-houses. 
the period of the union (in the year 1800) 
the number of resident clergymen had in- 
creased to 1,000, the number of churches 
to 689, and of glebe-houses to 300. At the 
present time the number of resident clergy- 
men amounted to 2,000, being an increase 
of 1,000 since the period of the union ; 
the number of churches amounted to 1,300, 
being an increase of 600 since the same 
period ; and the number of glebe-houses 
had increased from 300, their amount at 
the time of the union, to 800, being an 
increase in 35 years of 600. Did that 
statement show that the heads of the Church 
at the present day in Ireland had neglected 
their duty? Did it show, that indisposition 
existed on their part to dissever unions, er 
to abolish pluralities? The improvement 
which it exhibited to have taken place in 
the Irish Church, was, in fact, almost in- 
credible. [An hon. Member on the Minis- 
lerial side here called on the hon. Member 
fo state the number of the Protestant con- 
gregations in Treland.] The hon. and 
learned Gentleman continued :—He was 
not prepared to say [cheers]. He advised 
hon. Gentlemen opposite to hear before 
they cheered. He was about to say, that he 
was not prepared to admit the perfect 
accuracy of the official Report on the Table. 
He had received a great number of letters 
from Ireland, complaining that justice was 
not done to the Protestant population in 
that country in the returns made, and 
he knew that other hon. Gentlemen had 
received similar communications. But the 
Report, such as it was, did contain some 
statements which demonstrated that a great 
improvement had taken place in the con- 
dition of the Protestant population of Ire- 
land. Taking first the diocese of Ardfert, 
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because the learned Member for Dublin 
was best acquainted with that diocese, he 
found that in the two periods mentioned 
in the Report of 1831 and 1834, the state 
of the Protestant population in different 
parishes was as follows :— 


Parishes: No. of Protestants, 


151. 1634. 
Ballyhaigue é 11 .. 96 
Castle Island, four parishes 252 .. 294 
romod ‘ : 3 32 2. 49 
Kilcashan . ‘ js 129 .. 164 
Kilgobbin . ° - 87 .. 102 
Kilnaughten . ‘ ‘ S31 +. 062 
Dingle i 228 .. 249 


With reference to the last-mentioned parish 
of Dingle, he would state a circumstance 
that ought to have some weight in that 
House. He was one of those who con- 
tended that a Church Establishment ought 
not to depend on the amount of the popu- 
lation which belonged to it. ‘The principle 
on which a religion ought to be established 
in any country, was the principle that the 
State was bound to provide for the religious 
instruction of the people. He maintained 
that it was the bounden duty of a Christian 
State to make adequate provision for the 
instruction of the people in that religion 
which was deemed by the State to be the 
true religion. [Loud cheers from the Op- 
position.| He stated that opinion broadly. 
Hon. Gentlemen might dissent from it, 
but he had a right to maintain and express 
his own conviction. With respect to the 
clergy in Ireland, he repeated, that they 
were indefatigable in the performance of 
their duties, and that they were engaged 
in preaching the Gospel both in season and 
out of season. With respect to the parish 
of Dingle, he did happen to know that 
about two years ago, when a right hon. 
and learned Friend of his was engaged on 
the Munster circuit, it was visited by two 
clergymen of the Established Church. 
They preached to the people in their native 
tongue, in the market-house, which was 
completely filled by the concourse of people, 
in spite of the opposition of the Roman 
Catholic priests, and those who attended 
joined in prayer with the clergymen for 
a blessing on the instruction which had 
been imparted. What was the consequence 
of the zeal exhibited by these clergymen ? 
—he found an increase in the number of 
Protestants in that parish in the short in- 
terval from 1831 to 1834. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman here stated, that the 
spread of the Protestant religion in Ireland 
had been greatly impeded at the time of 
its first introduction, by the appointment 
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to benefices of men ignorant of the native 
language, and incapable fitly to discharge 
their important duties. A great change, 
however, had taken place in this respect— 
knowledge of the English language had 
spread, by means of education and other 
causes, and the result had been, an inerease 
of the Protestant population in the various 
dioceses through Ireland from 1831 to 
1834. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
here read the following statement of the 
Protestant population in various parishes in 
tlie dioceses of Kilmore, Meath, Armagh, 
Leighlin, and Tuam, extracted from the 
Report, being but a very few of the mi- 
merous cases which he had upon his 
paper :— 

No. of Protestants. 

131, 1834. 


Parishes. 


Ennismagrath . 454... 483 
Ballygarth . 23 us 42 
Carlow. é < 1,409 .. 1,755 
Clonfert, West £027 .... £491 
St. Peter’s ‘ 186... 592 
Sorishoole 455... 497 
Abbey Strowny . 210... 246 
St. Mary Standon . 1,564... 1,666 
Achill . ‘ ‘ 76... 156 


The parish of Ennismagrath was that of 
the celebrated Mr. Maguire, a champion 
of the Roman Catholics in resisting the 
progress of the Reformation, With regard 
to the parish of Achill, he would mention 
the system of persecution which had been 
put in practice against a Protestant Clergy- 


| man, who went there with the sanction of 
his diocesan, to endeavour to improve the 


temporal and spiritual condition of its neg- 
lected population. He established several 
schools in the parish, and spent upwards 
of 1,500/. in making improvements there, 
in founding a dispensary, and in providing 
the people with employment, food, and 
clothing. Yet he was denounced from the 
altar by the Roman Catholic priests ; the 
children who went to his schools were 
attacked, and the clergyman himself was 
literally persecuted out of the island. He 
would now let the house hear the language 
in which the Roman Catholic Archbishop 
(Dr. Mac Hale) spoke of these meritorious 
exertions on behalf of this aimable Pro- 
testant clergyman :—*‘ It is in that island 
(Achill) that the demon of fanaticism and 
religious rancour has fixed, as if his last 
resting place. Driven from the interior 
of the country. through the wise forbear- 
ance of its inhabitants, who are resolved at 
last to laugh at itinerant readers, and not 
to lend themselves to schemes of delusion, 
in order to prolong the lingering dominion 
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of a falling establishment, that was so long 
the bane of the country, it takes up its 
citadel in the island of Achill, ere it utterly 
disappears from the land” [cheers]. What ! 
was the meaning of those cheers? What 
did hon. Gentlemen mean that it was a 
proof of religious rancour to found schools 
for the education of the people, where none 
before existed? Was it the spirit of “ re- 
ligious rancour” which induced this bene- 
volent person to expend large sums of money 
in providing his destitute fellow-creatures 
with food, clothing, and medicine, and 
furnishing them with the means of employ- 
ment in that remote and destitute island ? 
Was not the hon. Member for Middlesex 
warranted in saying, that he looked upon 
the present measure, not as all that was 
justly due, but only as an instalment of 5s.4d. 
Here was a prelate of the Roman Catholic 
Church avowing the doctrine that the Pro- 
testant Church was to be rooted out of the 
Jand. Could any reliance be placed upon 
the statement of the hon. Member for St. 
Alban’s, who said he would be satisfied with 
the present measure, which he called a fair 
compromise, and said it would settle the 
istablished Church in Ireland once and 
for ever? Could they take the hon. Mem- 
ber’s statement for that, when they found 
a Roman Catholic prelate openly avowing 
that the object of the Roman Catholics was 
the utter eradication of the Protestant 
Establishment from the land? In whatever 
plausible manner the question might be 
wrapped up, nothing less than the exist- 
ence of the Protestant religion in Ireland 
depended upon the issue of the Motion 
before the House. From what he had 
seen and heard in Ireland, he had not the 
slightest doubt in his own mind, no matter 
what might be said about a final settlement 
of the question once and for ever, that the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy and clergy, and 
a portion of the Roman Catholic laity, he 
would not say all, would be satisfied with 
nothing short of the utter demolition of the 
Protestant church. He did not state this 
for the purpose of blaming them ; far from 
it. He should be sorry not to believe that 
the Roman Catholics were as fully con- 
vinced of the truth of the religion which 
they professed, as he was of that of the 
religion he professed ; but in proportion as 


they were sincere and attached members of 


their own Church, in the very same pro- 
portion they were hostile to the Protestant 
religion, and desired to pull down the 
Establishment. He, therefore, did not say 
that the Roman Catholic archbishop, in 
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expressing a desire to pull down the Pro- 
testant Church, was blameable, but he 
appealed to the Members of the British 
House of Commons, and asked them whe- 
ther they were prepared to join in the work 
of demolition? For his part, he believed 
that it was utterly impossible they would 
do so. What were the objects for which 
the Protestant Church was established in 
Ireland? The first great and paramount 
object was, in discharge of the bounden 
duty of the State, to provide for the preach- 
ing of the doctrines of the Reformed religion, 
the Gospel of eternal truth, to the whole 
body of the population ; 2ndly and 3rdly, 
for great political purposes. He (Mr. Jack- 
son) would repeat, for great, and, he would 
add, most sound and legitimate political 
purposes ; for sound policy would be ever 
found coincident with sound religious and 
moral principle. The second and third, 
which might be called the political objects 
of introducing the Establishment, were the 
spread of civilization amongst the people of 
Ireland, and the securing of British con- 
nexion. Had not the Established Church 
successfully promoted all these important 
objects? Could it, with any degree of truth, 
be said to have failed? Had it, until very 
recent times indeed, received anything like 
a fair trial? Looking at the system of per- 
secution with which it was now, and for 
some years past had been visited, could it 
be said even now to receive a fair trial ? 
But, above all, could it be said to have 
failed of suecess during three centuries of 
trial by reason of the overgrown wealth 
which it possessed? Such had been the 
purposes for which the Protestant religion 
was established in Ireland, and its 
tinuance was made an express part of the 
Treaty of Union. He asked them as british 
senators, whether they were prepared to 
demolish the Irish Protestant Establishment 
in the teeth of the fifth article of the 
Legislative Union between Great Dritain 
and Ireland? That Article was in the fol- 
lowing terms: “ That the Churches of 
England and Treland, as now by law esta- 
blished, be united into one Episcopal Pro- 
testant Church, to be called the United 
Church of England and Ireland, and that 
the doctrine, worship, discipline, and govern- 
ment, of the said United Church shall be, 
and remain in full force for ever as the 
same are now established by law for the 
Church of England, and that the continu- 
ance and preservation of the said United 
Church, as the Established Church of Eng- 
land and Ireland, shall be deemed and taken 
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to be an essential part of the Union.” 
Were the Commons of England and Ireland 
prepared to violate that national compact, 
and to demolish the Protestant Establish- 
ment? If the Bill before the House should 
pass, the Legislature would abandon tlic 
only principle upon which a Church Esta- 
blishment could be maintained. If the 
maintenance of an Establishment were to 
depend upon the amount of population 
professing the doctrines of the Established 
Church, then the great body of the people 
of Ireland being Roman Catholics, it was 
clear that if the principle was to be followed 
out, the Protestant Church must be pulled 
down, and, to go a step further, the Roman 
Catholic Church must be established in its 
place. Would the British House of Com- 
mons desert the Protestants of Ireland ? 
How had the Protestant population of that 
country uniformly conducted themselves ? 
Had they not always been the steady 
friends of the — British connexions ? 
Had they not always hazarded their lives 
and property in defence of the country ? 
Had they not on all occasions, when the 
country was menaced with imvasion and 
insurrection, come forward in support of 
the Government, the constitution, and the 
laws of the land? Would it become this 
country to desert the Protestants of Ireland 
now, and to assist in pulling down their 
Church? He implored hon. Members to 
weigh well what they were now called 
upon to do. He called upon English gen- 
tlemen to consider what would be the con- 
sequences affecting their own country and 
their laws, if they complied with the 
demand which Ministers now made upon 
them. They would find the destruction of 
their own Church involved in this violation 
of the sacred principle, and the security of 
all property shaken to the very centre. 
He implored the British senate to adopt 
the Motion of the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Tamworth ; but, at all events, 
to beware, lest, in the vain hope of concili- 
ating and satisfying those who would neither 
be satisfied nor conciliated, they would not 
only destroy the Protestant Church in Ire« 
land, but bring swift and inevitable ruin 
on the most valuable institutions of the 
empire. 

Viscount Morpeth said, that as he had 
already had an opportunity of explaining 
the details of the measure and his own 
views respecting it, and as the Motion of 
the right hon. Baronet turned upon a point 
which, at the commencement of the Session, 
was discussed almost to the process of ex- 








— the right hon. Baronet (Sir R, 
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haustion on which the right hon. Baronet 
dwelt so much, and distinctly and peremp- 
torily decided by the House, he might 
naturally have considered himself discharged 
from the duty of addressing the House 
upon the present occasion ; but there had 
been some things stated in the course of the 
present discussions in the character of the 
erossest. misrepresentations. He did not 
mean to charge any one with having been 
guilty of intentional misrepresentation, but 
certainly erroneous statements had been 
made with respect to the provisions of the 
Bill, which authorised him to request the 
House to grant him its attention, whilst he 
made a few remarks to counteract the im- 
pression which those statements were cal- 
culated to produce. The first part of the vet 
undivided Bill, which, from what he gathered 
of the progress of the debate, was likely to con- 
tinue undivided, related to 'Tithe-property. 
First, with respect to that part which re- 
ferred to the settlement of the property in 
tithe. Many objections had been urged by 
the right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) against 
the provisions by which he intended to 
carry that settlement into effect; and he 
should almost say, that of the two divisions 
of the measure, the right hon. Baronet ex- 
pressed himself with more caution and 
forbearance with respect to the great 
principle of appropriation involved in one 
of the provisions, while he directed most of 
his arguments and strictures against’ the 
principles involved in the other part of the 
Bill. He begged to say, with respect to 
the provisions of the Bill for the settlement 
of property in tithes, that there was not 
one of them which he should not be quite 
ready to have patiently and candidly dis- 
cussed in the Committee. There was not 
one of them which was not brought for- 
ward on his part, and he was sure he 
might declare the same on the part of the 
Government also, with a sincere desire to 
secure and realize as much as could be 
secured and realized, to the existing clergy, 
and to the uses to which the Protestant 
Establishment should hereafter bequeath 
them, consistently with what was duc to 
the other parties interested, and with some 
restrictions which were certainly imposed 
by the pressure of surrounding circum- 
stances. But with respect to the mere 
details, any improvement that could be 
suggested which came within the path and 
not without the principles of the measure, 
he could at once assert would be most 
gladly acceded to. One of the points to 
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Pecl) directed some of his most marked 
censure—he did not think the right hon. 
Baronet meant to impute blame in this 
respect to him and those with whom he 
acted—was, that they diminished by three- 
tenths the existing tithes. Indeed, it 
would not have been very consistent in the 
right hon. Baronet to have charged blame 
upon them here, considering that it was to 
a larger amount that he was himself pre- 
pared to make a reduction. 
the points on which the right hon. Baronet 
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dwelt much was, the proposed mode of 


taking the averages ; and really from the 
tenour of the observations which the right 
hon. Baronet addressed to them on this 
part of the subject, the House might have 
been tempted to think that the present 
rate was permanently fixed upon them. 
Now what was the fact? By the first 
Bill introduced by the hon. Member for 
Cambridge University (Mr. Goulburn), he 
believed the amount of the composition 
was to continue the same for three years, 
and after to vary on an average of the three 
years preceding. By a subsequent Bill 
the amount was to continue according to 
the decision of the vestry, either for seven 
or fourteen years, or if they thought fit for 
twenty-one years, the variation depending 
on the average of the seven years preceding. 
The Bill of the right hon. Baronet did not 
interfere with those compositions cstab- 
lished for twenty-one years; but in all 
other cases it prescribed a change. Now 
if any other plan were proposed by which 
the averages could be taken, on which the 
Composition of Tithes were founded, he 
should be ready to listen to it; but he 
must say, that it did seem to him that the 
clergy would be even worse off under the 
provisions of the former Acts than they 


would be under this Bill; for at the end of 


seven years these compositions were sub- 
ject to a variation on the average of the 
seven years preceding, and it might hap- 
pen that the whole of the past seven years 
would give an unfavourable average ; 
whereas, under the present Bill, if in any 
one year prices rose, the clergy would be 
entitled to some benefit from such a rise. 
Then the right hon. Baronet adverted with 
some severity to their proposal for opening 
the Tithe Compositions, but at the same 
time he candidly released them from much 
of their responsibility by conceding that 
some such provision was absolutely called 
for, in order to prevent the cases of fraud 
that might arise. Now it was only in 
cases of fraud, or where gricvous injustice 
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had been suffered, that the House wa* 
called on to consent to the opening of the 
composition. From the statement of the 
right hon. Baronet, the House would be 
led to conclude that the opening of the 
compositions would be compulsory. Such, 
however, was not the case. ‘The composi- 
tions were not to be opened except under 
certain restrictions imposed by the Bull. 
The right hon. Baronet also seemed to be 
apprehensive that the cost of the revision 
must in all cases come out of the pockets 
of the clergy, whereas the Bill provided 
that if upon the revision the composition 
should not be reduced one-seventh of the 
whole, the expense should fall upon the 
owners and occupiers of the land. Under 
these circumstances the owners and occu- 
piers of land had quite as good a chance as 
the clergy of paying for the expense of 
re-opening the compositions, including the 
cost of the barouche-and-four upon which 
the right hon.Gentleman was pleased to lay 
so much stress. It should also be remarked 
that the expense on re-opening the com- 
positions was not a permanent charge, but 
would occur only once, and could be borne 
only by those clergy who were to obtain an 
additional grant on the amount of compo- 
sition which was to be charged on the 
perpetuity purchase fund. Having men- 
tioned the perpetuity purchase fund, he 
must say, that the right hon. Baronet was 
not entitled to complain of his invasion of 
it, inasmuch as it could be clearly demou- 
strated that the invasion meditated by the 
right hon. Baronet, the late Seeretary for 
Ireland (Sir Henry Hardinge) would have 
effected it to a far greater degree. The 
right hon. Baronet had represented the 
receipts of the perpetuity purchase fund to 
be 55,0001, and the expenditure to be 
88,000/.: but he had the satisfaction to 








































statement from Ireland, from which it 
appeared that the receipts amounted now to 


85,5211, and the amount expected to 
be received, within six months, from 
the Ist of July, was 47,000/. The 
amount of purchases completed was 


196,000/., and those in which tenants had 
refused to purchase amounted to 25,0007. 
He would now pass to that part of the Bill 
which related to a different appropriation of 
the Ecclesiastical revenues, which in fact he 
felt to be the main point in issue. An 
objection had been made to the Bill by his 
right hon. Friend, the Member for Cumber- 
land, which, if founded in fact, would have f 
weighed materially in his mind against it, 
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His right hon. Friend represented that the 
Bill would be a virtual repeal of the Chureh 
‘Temporalities’ Act, in consequence of the 
great diminution which it would cause in 
the funds placed at the disposal of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners for Ecclesias- 
tical purposes. His right hon. Friend 
opened three batteries upon this part of the 
Bill, if he might be allowed to borrow a 
metaphor from the opposite camp. First, 
his right hon. Friend said, it would repeai 
that Bill by carrying the fund, which 
arose from the suspension of the appoint- 
ment of clerks to livings (in which there 
had not been divine service for three years 
preceding February, 1835) to the pur- 
poses of the Reserve Fund, and not to the 
general fund of the Commissioners. 
Secondly, the funds arising out of tithes, 
without cure, appropriated to dignities 
and prebends were, under the Church 
‘Temporalitics’ Act, to be applied, in the 
first instance, to the augmentation of small 
livings, and failing this, to go to the gene- 
ral fund of the Commissioners, to be ap- 
plied to strictly Ecclesiastical purposes, for 
the building and repair of churches ;_ these 
funds, also, under the present Bill, were to 
be converted into one of the feeders of the 
Reserve Fund. Thirdly, the funds arising 
from the sale of the perpetuities were 
under the Chureh Act to be applied to the 
augmentation of small livings, and building 
vlebe-houses ; but under the present Bill 
it would be charged with a tax of 5/. per 
cent. —- and therefore the right hon. 
Baronet said, he was justified in saying that 
this Bill eflectually destroyed the enact- 
ments of the Church Temporalities’ Act. 
With respect to the first, it would be 
desirable in the first place to ascertain what 
was the estimated amount of the sums to 
arise from these suspended — benefices. 
Lord Grey, in the introduction of the 
Church Temporalities Bill into the House 
of Lords, in 1833, stated that there would 
be about sixty-six benefices that would 
come under the operation and effect of the 
suspension Clause; the gross revenue of 
which, though not stated by Lord Grey, 
was estimated to amount to 6,6000/.; and 
the provisions contemplated by the present 
Bill, of carrying the disappropriated tithes 
of dignities and prebends (of which} he 
would speak hereafter) to the general fund 
of the Commissioners would cover any 


deficiency of income that might arise by 
carrying the funds of any suspended bene- 
fices, nn which there were less than fifty 
Protestants, to the Reserve Fund. 


With 
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respect to the second:—the funds arising 
from tithes, without cure, appropriated to 
dignities and prebends, these funds would 
form no portion whatever of the Reserve 
Fund; neither would the income arising from 
them, included in the income of the 860 
parishes enumerated by him on a former 
oceasion. ‘That was only a return of the 
incomes of such parishes, or parts thereof 
as constituted parochial benefices. Now 
the dignities and prebends referred to, were, 
in some cases,either complete sinccures,with- 
out any parochial duties annexed to them, as 
in the case of the deaneries of Dromore, 
Tuam, and Clonfert, the precentorships of 
St. Patrick’s, St. Canice, Waterford, and 
others ; or these dignities and prebends 
consisted partly of parishes with parochial 
duties annexed, and partly of tithes of other 
parishes, without any parochial duties 
annexed—as, for example, the deaneries 
of Ferns, Limerick, and Killaloe, the 
treasurcrship of Lismore, the prebends of 


Kilbrogan, Dromdaleague, and many 
others. Now let them see what will be 


the operation and effect of the Church 
Temporalities’ Act, and the Act of last 
Session, in regard to these dignities and 
prebends, and what the operation and 
effvet of them, as regarded the present Bill. 
There could be no doubt but if the dignity 
or prebend were a complete sinecure, it 
would be competent for the Lord-licutenant 
and Council to suspend it altogether, and 
to direct that the funds therefrom arising 
be carried to the general fund of the 
Commissioners for the building and repair 
of Churches, or the augmentation of small 
livings, as the Commissioners might see fit, 
under the Bill of last Session. In the 
case of the deanery of Dromore, which 
consists of the rectorial tithes of seven 
parishes, amounting to 1,491/. 19s., without 
any cure of souls annexed, this being a 
complete sinecure, and all others like it, 
the fruits of them would be carried to the 
general fund of the Commissioners. And 
now let them see the eflect of these mea- 
sures in regard to a dignity or prebend, 
which consisted partly of a parochial benc- 
fice, and partly of rectorial tithes appro- 
priated thereto, without any cure annexed 
to these rectorial tithes. Take the case of 
the deanery of Ferns; the corps of it 
consists of three benefices, and the rectorial 
tithes of Maglass parish, without cure, the 
vicarage of Maglass, to which the cure 
of souls was annexed, forming part of 
Killinick union ; this being the case, when 
the deanery became vacant, it being a 
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dignity, it would be still competent for the 
Lord- lieutenant and Council to give the 
rectorial tithes of Maglass parish to the Vicar 
of Maglass, under hie Church Temporalities’ 
Act if theyconsidered theVicar insufficiently 
endowed ; 
Maglass should contain than fifty 
Protestants, and if the appointment to the 
vicarage should, on this account, be 
pended, then there had been due care and 
foresight exercised in the framing of the 
present Bill, by enabling the Lord-licute- 
nant and Couneil to direct that these 
disappropriated tithes should be carried to 
the general fund of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
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missioners, for the building and repair of 


churches and augmentation of small livings; a 
power which did not exist before ; so that in- 
stead of the general fund in the hands of the 
Commissioners being at all diminished or 
reduced, it would actually be extended and 
increased for the very purpose of building 
churches and augmenting livings, if the 
Commissioners saw fit-- Thirdly, and with 
regard to the perpetuity purchase fund, 
the income arising from it would not, 
eventually, under this Bill, be diverted 
from any of the purposes, to which it was 
eventually intended it should have been 
made applicable, under Lord Grey’s 
Church ‘Temporalities’ Bill; — additional 
inducements to realise this fund within a 
limited period of two years, were held out 
to the tenants, and supposing that the 
income estimated to arise from the sale of 
these perpetuities, should be realized 
within the two years, or the interest of the 
capital, should at all events be realized 
(because the tenants would be allowed to 
borrow money at 3} per cent, and 
mortgage their estates, paying to the 
Commissioners 33 per cent., until the prin- 
cipal was liquidated), what would be the 
effect of the whole arrangement? Why the 
— of the monies realized in this 
way would be 42,000/. during the lives of 
the present incumbents of bencfices. This 
42,000/. would be charged with an annuity 
of 28,0001 a year, to “uphold the incomes 
of the existing incumbents to 75/. in every 
1002. worth of compositions ; the difference 
between the 28,000/., and 42,000/., 
14,000. a year, would be made imme- 
diately available to the general purposes to 
which the general fund of the Commissioners 
is applicable ; and on the expiration of the 
lives of the existing incumbents, the whole 
of the 42,0001. would remain to be made 
»plicable to the same purposes as origin- 
ally contemplated by Lord Grey—namel y> 
the augmentation of small living gs, and the 
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building and repair of churches and glebe- 
houses. It was clear, then, that the pre- 
sent Bill did not interfere with, much 
less repeal, the provisions of the Church 
Temporalities’ Bill, as contended for by the 
right hon. Baronet. He felt, that the 
great difficulty under which the argument 
on his side of the House laboured was, to 
answer the questions that had been ad- 
dressed to them, as to whether they would 
have an available surplus after supplying 
wl the imaginabie Ecclesiastical purposes 
to which the Church revenues could be 
directed. He did not, however, shrink 
from that difficulty. He admitted at once, 
that in one point of view there were many 
things which had been advanced by the 
opposite side of the House, which they 
might find it hard to answer. He thought, 
that many of the arguments of the right 
hon. Baronet, and the hon. Gentlemen 
opposite would be irresistible, if it were 
not for the fact, that they were legislating 
for a country the members of the Estab- 
lished Church im which ranged between 
800,000 and 900,000 people, while the 
numbers of the Dissenters included 
7,000,000. He would admit, that if it 
were not for the views suggested by that 
disproportion of numbers, a more improved 
mode of distributing the Church revenues 
than that proposed by the Bill, might be 
found. For instance, they might be ap- 
plied to improve the thirty livings m 
Armagh to which the right hon. Member 
for the University of Dublin had alluded, 
or to provide spiritual instruction in 
parishes, in which there was at present no 
cure of But the object being to 
id, final settlement of the 
and those who acted 


souls, 
new 
question, or what he 
with him thought might have some chance 


effect a 


of being a final settlement of it,—if this 
opportunity should be lost, he apprehended 
it never would be finally settled. The 


Legislature was called upon to show, that 
the immense preponderance of Dissenters 
over those who conformed to the religion 
of the State was not entirely overlooked in 
the new settlement of property strictly 
national. It was not proposed, that the 
spiritual wants of the dissenting majority 
should be provided for; it was not pro- 
posed, that their ministers should be paid 
either with 5/. or a crust of bread: it was 
not proposed that their chapels and churches 
should be built, not with 100/., or 152. a 
year, but with a single farthing on a plank 
of timber duty free; but it was thought 
right that it should be shown that their 
very existence on the soil of theix birth and 
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to be an essential part of the Union.” 
Were the Commons of England and Ireland 
prepared to violate that national compact, 
and to demolish the Protestant Establish- 
ment? If the Bill before the House should 
pass, the Legislature would abandon the 
only principle upon which a Church Esta- 
blishment could be maintained. If the 
maintenance of an Establishment were to 
depend upon the amount of population 
professing the doctrines of the Established 
Church, then the great body of the people 
of Ireland being Roman Catholics, it was 
clear that if the principle was to be followed 
out, the Protestant Church must be pulled 
down, and, to go a step further, the Roman 
Catholic Church must be established in its 
place. Would the British House of Com- 
mons desert the Protestants of Ireland ? 
How had the Protestant population of that 
country uniformly conducted themselves ? 
Had they not always been the steady 
friends of the British connexions ? 
Had they not always hazarded_ their lives 
and property in defence of the country ? 
Had they not on all occasions, when the 
country was menaced with invasion and 
insurrection, come forward in support of 
the Government, the constitution, and the 
laws of the land? Would it become this 
country to desert the Protestants of Ireland 
now, and to assist in pulling down their 
Chureh ? He implored hon. Members to 
weigh well what they were now called 
upon to do. He called upon English gen- 
tlemen to consider what would be the con- 
sequences affecting their own country and 
their laws, if they complied with the 
demand which Ministers now made upon 
them. They would find the destruction of 
their own Church involved in this violation 
of the sacred principle, and the security of 
all property shaken to the very centre. 
He implored the British senate to adopt 
the Motion of the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Tamworth; but, at all events, 
to beware, lest, in the vain hope of concili- 
ating and satisfying those who would neither 
be satisfied nor conciliated, they would not 
only destroy the Protestant Church in Ire- 
land, but bring swift and inevitable ruin 
on the most valuable institutions of the 
empire. 

Viscount Morpeth said, that as he had 
already had an opportunity of explaining 
the details of the measure and his own 
views respecting it, and as the Motion of 
the right hon. Baronet turned upon a point 
which, at the commencement of the Session, 
was discussed almost to the process of ex- 
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haustion on which the right hon. Baronet 
dwelt so much, and distinctly and peremp- 
torily decided by the House, he might 
naturally have considered himself discharged 
from the duty of addressing the House 
upon the present occasion ; but there kad 
been some things stated in the course of the 
present discussions in the character of the 
erossest’ misrepresentations. He did not 
mean to charge any one with having been 
guilty of intentional misrepresentation, but 
certainly erroneous statements had been 
made with respect to the provisions of the 
Bill, which authorised him to request the 
House to grant him its attention, whilst he 
made a few remarks to counteract the im- 
pression which those statements were cal- 
culated to produce. The first part of the yet 
undivided Bill, which, from what he gathered 
of the progress of the debate, was likely to con- 
tinue undivided, related to ‘Tithe-property. 
First, with respect to that part which re- 
ferred to the settlement of the property in 
tithe. Many objections had been urged by 
the right hon. Baronct (Sir R. Peel) against 
the provisions by which he intended to 
carry that settlement into effect; and he 
should almost say, that of the two divisions 
of the measure, the right hon. Baronet ex- 
pressed himself with more caution and 
forbearance with respect to the great 
principle of appropriation involved in one 
of the provisions, while he directed most of 
his arguments and _ strictures against’ the 
principles involved in the other part of the 
Bill. He begged to say, with respect to 
the provisions of the Bill for the settlement 
of property in tithes, that there was not 
one of them which he should not be quite 
ready to have patiently and candidly dis- 
cussed in the Committee. There was not 
one of them which was not brought for- 
ward on his part, and he was sure he 
might declare the same on the part of the 
Government also, with a sincere desire to 
secure and realize as much as could be 
secured and realized, to the existing clergy, 
and to the uses to which the Protestant 
Establishment should hereafter bequeath 
them, consistently with what was duc to 
the other parties interested, and with some 
restrictions which were certainly imposed 
by the pressure of surrounding circum- 
stances. But with respect to the mere 
details, any improvement that could be 
suggested which came within the path and 
not without the principles of the measure, 
he could at once assert would be most 
gladly acceded to. One of the points to 
which the right hon. Baronet (Sir R, 
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Peel) directed some of his most marked 
censure—he did not think the right hon. 
Baronet meant to impute blame in this 
respect to him and those with whom he 
acted—was, that they diminished by three- 
tenths the existing tithes. Indeed, it 
would not have been very consistent in the 
right hon. Baronet to have charged blame 
upon them here, considering that it was to 
a larger amount that he was himself’ pre- 
pared to make a reduction. 
the points on which the right hon. Baronet 
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dwelt much was, the proposed mode of 


taking the averages ; and really from the 
tenour of the observations which the right 
hon. Baronet addressed to them on this 
part of the subject, the House might have 
been tempted to think that the present 
rate was permanently fixed upon them. 
Now what was the fact? By the first 
Bill introduced by the hon. Member for 
Cambridge University (Mr. Goulburn), he 
believed the amount of the composition 
was to continue the same for three years, 
and after to vary on an average of the three 
years preceding. By a subsequent Bill 
the amount was to continue according to 
the decision of the vestry, either for seven 
or fourteen years, or if they thought fit for 
twenty-one years, the variation depending 
on the average of the seven years preceding. 
The Bill of the right hon. Baronet did not 
interfere with those compositions cstab- 


lished for twenty-one years; but in all | 


other cases it prescribed a change. Now 
if any other plan were proposed by which 
the averages could be taken, on which the 
Composition of Tithes were founded, he 
should be ready to listen to it; but he 
must say, that it did seem to him that the 
clergy would be even worse off under the 


provisions of the former Acts than they | 
would be under this Bill; for at the end of 
seven years these compositions were sub- | 


ject to a variation on the average of the 
seven years preceding, and it might hap- 
pen that the whole of the past seven years 
would give an unfavourable average ; 
whereas, under the present Bill, if in any 
one year prices rose, the clergy would be 
entitled to some benefit from such a rise. 
Then the right hon. Baronet adverted with 
some severity to their proposal for opening 
the Tithe Compositions, but at the same 
time he candidly released them from much 
of their responsibility by conceding that 
some such provision was absolutely called 
for, in order to prevent the cases of fraud 
that might arise. Now it was only in 
cases of fraud, or where gricvous injustice 
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had been suffered, that the House wa* 
called on to consent to the opening of the 
composition. From the statement of the 
right hon. Baronet, the House would be 
led to conclude that the opening of the 
compositions would be compulsory. Such, 
however, was not the case. ‘The composi- ; 
tions were not to be opened except under 
certain restrictions imposed by the Bull. 
The right hon. Baronet also seemed to be 
apprehensive that the cost of the revision 
must in all cases come out of the pockets 
of the clergy, whereas the Bill provided 
that if upon the revision the composition 
should not be reduced one-seventh of the 
whole, the expense should fall upon the 
owners and occupiers of the land. Under 
these circumstances the owners and occu- 
piers of land had quite as good a chance as 
the clergy of paying for the expense of 
re-opening the compositions, including the 
cost of the barouche-and-four upon which 
the right hon.Gentleman was pleased to lay 
so much stress. It should also be remarked 
that the expense on re-opening the com- 
positions was not a permanent charge, but 
would occur only once, and could be borne 
only by those clergy who were to obtain an 
additional grant on the amount of compo 
sition which was to be charged on the 
perpetuity purchase fund. Having men- 
tioned the perpetuity purchase fund, he 
must say, that the right hon. Baronet was 
not entitled to complain of his invasion of 
it, inasmuch as it could be clearly demon. 
strated that the invasion meditated by the 
right hon. Baronet, the late Seeretary for 
Ireland (Sir Henry Hardinge) would have 
effected it to a far greater degree. The 
right hon. Baronet had represented the 
receipts of the perpetuity purchase fund to 
be 55,0001, and the expenditure to be 
88,000/.: but he had the satisfaction to 
inform the House that he had received a 
statement from Ireland, from which it 
appeared that the receipts amounted now to 







































83,521/., and the amount expected to 
be received, within six months, from 
the Ist of July, was 47,000/. The 
amount of purchases completed was 


196,000/., and those in which tenants had 

refused to purchase amounted to 25,000/. 4a 
He would now pass to that part of the Bill eG 
which related to a different appropriation of 
the Ecclesiastical revenues, which in fact he 
felt to be the main point in issue. An 
objection had been made to the Bill by his 
right hon. Friend, the Member for Cumber- 
land, which, if founded in fact, would have 
weighed materially in his mind against it, 
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His right hon. Friend represented that the 
Bill would be a virtual repeal of the Church 
‘Temporalities’ Act, in consequence of the 
great diminution which it would cause in 
the funds placed at the disposal of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners for Ecclesias- 
tical purposes. His right hon. Friend 
opened three batteries upon this part of the 
Bill, if he might be allowed to borrow a 
metaphor from the opposite camp. First, 
his right hon. Friend said, it would repeat 
that Bill by carrying the fund, which 
arose from the suspension of the appoint- 
ment of clerks to livings (in which there 
had not been divine service for three years 
preceding February, 1835) to the pur- 
poses of the Reserve Fund, and not to the 
general fund of — the Commissioners. 
Secondly, the funds arising out of tithes, 
without cure, appropriated to dignities 
and prebends were, under the Church 
‘Temporalitics’ Act, to be applied, in the 
first instance, to the augmentation of small 
livings, and failing this, to go to the gene- 
ral fund of the Commissioners, to be ap- 
plied to strictly Ecclesiastical purposes, for 
the building and repair of churches ; these 
funds, also, under the present Bill, were to 
be converted into one of the feeders of the 
Reserve Fund. ‘Thirdly, the funds arising 
from the sale of the perpetuities were 
under the Chureh Act to be applied to the 
augmentation of small livings, and building 
glebe-houses ; but under the present Bill 
it would be charged with a tax of 5/. per 
cent. — and therefore the right hon. 
Baronet said, he was justified in saying that 
this Bill eflectually destroyed the enact- 
ments of the Church 'Temporalities’ Act. 
With respect to the first, it would be 
desirable in the first place to ascertain what 
was the estimated amount of the sums to 
arise from these suspended — benefices. 
Lord Grey, in the introduction of the 
Church Temporalities Bill into the House 
of Lords, in 1833, stated that there would 
be about sixty-six benefices that would 
come under the operation and effect of the 
suspension Clause; the gross revenue of 
which, though not stated by Lord Grey, 
was estimated to amount to 6,600/.; and 
the provisions contemplated by the present 
Bill, of carrying the disappropriated tithes 
of dignities and prebends (of which} he 
would speak hereafter) to the general fund 
of the Commissioners would cover any 


deficiency of income that might arise by 
carrying the funds of 
fices, in which there 
Protestants, to the Reserve Fund. 


any suspended bene- 
were less than fifty 
With 
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respect to the second:—the funds arising 
from tithes, without cure, appropriated to 
dignities and prebends, these funds would 
form no portion whatever of the Reserve 
Fund; neither would the income arising from 
them, included in the income of the 860 
parishes enumerated by him on a former 
oceasion. That was only a return of the 
incomes of such parishes, or parts thereof 
as constituted parochial benefices. Now 
the dignities and prebends referred to, were, 
in some cases,either complete sinecures,with- 
out any parochial duties annexed to them, as 
in the case of the deaneries of Dromore, 
Tuam, and Clonfert, the precentorships of 
St. Patrick’s, St. Canice, Waterford, and 
others ; or these dignities and prebends 
consisted partly of parishes with parochial 
duties annexed, and partly of tithes of othe: 
parishes, without any parochial duties 
annexed—as, for example, the deaneries 
of Ferns, Limerick, and Killaloe, the 
treasurership of Lismore, the prebends of 


Kilbrogan, Dromdaleague, and = many 
others. Now let them see what will be 


the operation and effect of the Church 
Temporalities’ Act, and the Act of last 


Session, in regard to these dignities and 
prebends, and what the operation and 


effect of them, as regarded the present Bill. 
There could be no doubt but if the dignity 
or prebend were a complete sinecure, it 
would be competent for the Lord-licutenant 
and Council to suspend it altogether, and 
to direct that the funds therefrom arising 
be carried to the general fund of the 
Commissioners for the building and repair 
of Churches, or the augmentation of small 
livings, as the Commissioners might sce fit, 
under the Bill of last Session. In the 
case of the deanery of Dromore, which 
consists of the rectorial tithes of seven 
parishes, amounting to 1,491/. 19s., without 
any cure of souls annexed, this being a 
complete sinecure, and all others like it, 
the fruits of them would be carriecd to the 
general fund of the Commissioners. And 
now let them see the eflect of these mea- 
sures in regard to a dignity or prebend, 
which consisted partly of a parochial bene- 
fice, and partly of rectorial tithes appro- 
priated thereto, without any cure annexed 
to these rectorial tithes. Take the case of 
the deanery of Ferns; the corps of it 
consists of three benefices, and the rectorial 
tithes of Maglass parish, without cure, the 
vicarage of M glass, to which the cure 
of souls was annexed, forming part of 
Killinick union ; this being the case, when 
the deanery became vacant, it being a 
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dignity, it would be still competent for the 
Lord-licutenant and Council to give the 
rectorial tithes of Maglass parish to the Vicar 
of Maglass, under the Church T emporalities’ 
Act if “theyconsidered theVicar insufficiently 
endowed ; but if the vicarage or parish of 
Maglass should contain less than fifty 
Protestants, and if the appointment to the 
vicarage should, on this account, be sus- 
pended, then there had been due care and 
foresight exercised in the framing of the 
present Bill, by enabling the Lord-licute- 
nant and Council to direct that these 
disappropriated tithes should be carricd to 
the general fund of the Ecclesiastical Com- 


missioners, for the building and repair of 


churches and augmentation of small livi ings; a 
power which did not exist before A) that 3 In- 
stead of the general fund in the hands of the 
Commissioners being at all diminished or 
reduced, it would actually be extended and 
inereased for the very purpose of building 
churches and augmenting livings, if the 
Commissioners saw fit. Thirdly, pe with 
regard to the perpetuity purchase fund, 
the income arising from it would not, 
eventually, under this Bill, be diverted 
from any of the purposes, to which it was 
eventually intended it should have been 
made applicable, under Lord Grey’s 
Church ‘Temporalities’ Bill; additional 
inducements to realise this fund within a 
limited period of two years, were held out 
to the tenants, and supposing that the 
income estimated to arise from the sale of 
these perpetuities, should be realized 
within the two years, or the interest of the 
capital, should at all events be realized 
(because the tenants would be allowed to 
borrow money at 3} per cent., and 
mortgage their estates, paying to the 
Commissioners $3 per cent., until the prin- 
cipal was liquidated), what would be the 
effect of the whole arrangement? Why the 
ene of the monies realized in this 
yay would be 42,000/. during the lives of 
the present incumbents of benefices. This 
42,000/. would be charged with an annuity 
of 28,0002. a year, to uphold the incomes 
of the existing incumbents to 75/. in every 
1002. worth of compositions ; the difference 
between the 28,000/., and 42,000/., 
14,000/. a year, would be made imme- 
diately available to the gencral purposes to 
which the general fund of the Commissioners 
is applicable ; and on the expiration of the 
lives of the existing incumbents, the whole 
of the 42,0007. would remain to be made 
applicable to the same purposes as origin- 
ally contemplated by Lord Grey—namely, 
the augmentation of small livings, and the 
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building and repair of churches and glebe- 
houses. It was clear, then, that the pre- 
sent Bill did not interfere with, much 
less repeal, the provisions of the Church 
Temporalities’ Bill, as contended for by the 
right hon. Baronet. He felt, that the 
great difficulty under which the argument 
on his side of the House laboured was, to 
answer the questions that had been ad- 
dressed to them, as to whether they would 
have an available surplus after supplying 
all the imaginable Ecclesiastical purposes 
to which the Church revenues could be 
directed. He did not, however, shrink 
from that difficultv. He admitted at once, 
that in one point of view there were many 
things which had been advanced by the 
opposite side of the House, which they 
might find it hard toanswer. He thought, 
that many of the arguments of the right 
hon. Baronet, and the hon. Gentlemen 
opposite would be irresistible, if it were 
not for the fact, that they were legislating 
for a country the members of the Estab- 
lished Church m which ranged between 
800,000 and 900,000 people, while the 
numbers of the Dissenters included 
7,000,000. He would admit, that if it 
were not for the views suggested by that 
disproportion of numbers, a more improved 
mode of distributing the Church revenues 
than that proposed by the Bill, might be 
found. For instance, they might be ap- 
plicd to improve the thirty livings m 
Armagh to which the right hon. Member 
for the University of Dublin had alluded, 
or to provide spiritual instruction in 
parishes, in which there was at present no 
cure of souls. But the object being to 
clfeet a new and, final settlement of the 
question, or What he and those who acted 
with him thought might have some chance 
f beimg a final settlement of it,—if this 
opportunity should be lost, he apprehended 
it never would be finally settled. The 
Legislature was called upon to show, that 
the immense preponderance of Dissenters 
over those who conformed to the religion 
of the State was not entirely overlooked in 
the new settlement of property strictly 
national. It was not proposed, that the 
spiritual wants of the dissenting majority 
should be provided for; it was not pro- 
posed, that their ministers should be paid 
either with 5/. or a crust of bread: it was 
not proposed that their chapels and churches 
should be built, not with 100/., or 15l. a 
year, but with a single farthing on a plank 
of timber duty free; but it was thought 
right that it should be shown that their 
very existence on the soil of their birth and 
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of their ancestors was not entirely forgot- 
ten. Really, when he witnessed the zeal 
of hon. Members on the other side of the 
House—he begged pardon of his right hon. 
friend, the Member for Cumberland, he 
ought rather to say, the tolerance—when 
he heard them assume a high tone in talk- 
ing of the invasion of the rights of the 
Church, and the desecration of things holy, 
he could not help asking the question 
whether, if in England, by the right of 
conquest, or the force of prescription, a 
different religion, he would not say the 
Roman Catholic, for to that there were 
political as well as religious objections, but 
the form of doctrine usually termed the 
Unitarian, had become the religion of the 
state, whether the opposition to the pay- 
ment of its dues would not have outrun 
the great dispute in the Court of Chancery 
on the subject of Lady Hewley’s charity ? 
If hon. Members would but sometimes put 
themselves in the place of other persons, 
he thought there would be a difference 
in their conduct. He was sure there would 
be more charity in their language. The 
hon. and learned Member, who last ad- 
dressed the House said, that the State was 
bound to support the religion which was 
founded in truth. That principle would 
impose upon those who dissented from it 
the duty of eternal opposition, And, after 
all, who was to decide what was the 
truth? Was knowledge upon that point 
to be obtained from the fallible lips of 
the hon. and learned Member, or from 
the equally fallible lips of himself? No; 
the only intelligible ground on which 
an established religion could rest was, on 
its being the opinion of the majority—the 
opinion of the majority exceeding in num- 
ber those who profess any other faith. 
The present state of Ireland, he admitted 
— indeed he never had disguised it — 
would not allow them to carry that prin- 
ciple into effect ; past prescription, and pre- 
sent circumstances prevented it. In con- 
sequence of that state of things, he asked 
this House to sanction what had been 
fairly and justly described as a compromise. 
He knew, that use might be made, 
and had been made, by the right hon. 
Baronet, of an argument on the possible 
contingency of the inhabitants of a seques- 
tered or reduced parish being sufficiently 
provided with that education, and, conse- 
quently, of the funds arising from that 
parish re | transferred to some more 


remote locality, to be there used ; it being 
inferred, that some umbrage might be felt 
at the transfer or withdrawal of that ins 
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come which might perhaps be supposed to 
be vested in the soil. He admitted, that 
if that were to be the general course of 
procedure—if it were to be the gencral 
rule, that a parish should lose all benefit in 
the revenues drawn from it, there would 
be considerable force in the objection, 
though it would be balanced, and in his 
opinion more than balanced, by the expe- 
diency of tying down the whole income 
within the parish boundary. On_ that 
head his opinion was fortified and sustained 
by admissions made by the right hon. 
Baronet in the speech which he made on 
introducing his present Motion, and on 
previous occasions, and by the steps which 
he in common with the other Members of 
the commission of which he was the 
originator, had been prepared to take with 
respect to the English Church, in further- 
ance of such a distribution of Eccle- 
siastical revenues, limitted, he admitted, 
to Ecclesiastical uses, as on due inquiry 
might seem to be for the general good of 
the Church. Truc, indeed, the general 
good of the Church might be consulted, but 
the hardship to the individual parish in 
such transfer or withdrawal would remain 
the same. He understood, that the right 
hon. Baronct was prepared to make no ob- 
jection to the transfer of any admitted 
superfluities from a notorious sinccure 
benefice in the county of Kerry or of 
Cork, for the remuncration of a hard 
working under-paid one in Down or 
Armagh; or, to use the words of the 
right hon. Member for Cambridge, “ to 
transfer the thinness of Waterford to the 
richness of Clogher.” He understood the 
right hon. Baronet to consider, that in- 
stead of attaching revenues to the soil to 
which they belonged, it would be better, 
that they should be assigned to purposes 
for which they might be most needed in 
that particular district, but for which some 
share might be desirable for their fel- 
iow countrymen in other districts. In 
that the right hon. Baronet consented to 
redistribute for the benefit of a section, 
* while we,” added the noble Lord, “ seek 
to re-appropriate for the benefit of all.” 
He would confess, whatever might be the 
credit which he should gain by the asser- 
tion, that it was always with reluctance, 
that he entered into the extreme case 
which he thought might be made out 
against the present dimensions of the Irish 
Church. It was useless for the supporters 
and advocates of that Church to put on 
such a bold front,'and to send forth such loud 
shouts of defiance, both within and without 















those walls; yet it was no matter of sur- 
prise to him that an attempt was made on 
the opposite side to defend the ground 
which they took up. They had heard 
various statements made in the course of 
the evening respecting the present amount 
of revenues disposable for Church uses in 
Ireland. It struck him, that nothing was 
more idle and futile than to quarrel on that | 
point—inasmuch as they had it attested 
on the best authority, on documents that 
could not err. He was prepared to go 
through the different items, placing the 
most perfect reliance on the information 
furnished throughout. He could venture 
to state the present gross revenues disposa- 
ble for Church uses in Ireland, at 807,533¢., 
and the present net income at 744,92067. 
He deducted from that three-tenths of the 
present amount of tithe composition, or 
166,500/., and then sixpence in the pound | 
on that reduced amount, or 9,7001.; for he | 
could not consent to take into account any 
further loss of the clergy arising from the 
expenses, or the results of the revision of 
tithes. The expenses, at all events, could | 
only apply to one year, and surely the | 
income of the Church had been unjustly | 


raised hitherto ; he could not suppose, that | 
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it would be materially diminished by any 
revision ; he had no reason to calculate on a 
continued depression of the price of corn, 
for that might rise as well as fall. After 
making, then, the deductions which he had 
stated, excluding every result which at- 
tended the revision of the tithe composi- 
tion, the sum at the disposal of the Church 
in Ireland would then be 568,7262. He 
would read a statement of the items com- 
posing the income, and he would commence 
with the “annual revenue of the con- 
tinuing and suppressed Bishopries ” [ Hear, 
hear !]. Where was his mistake? He 
was giving a statement of the property to 
be applied to the uses of the Church ; and 
he had no reason to exclude the incomes of 
the sees suppressed by the Church Temporali- 
ties’ Act, because he had not yet understood 
that his noble Friend (Lord Stanley) in 
that measure of his had alienated these 
revenues, or any part of the property of 


ithe Church in [reland. Surely, then, no 
objection could fairly be taken to his in- 


cluding the revenues of the suppressed sees 
in the income of the Church. The noble 
Lord then read the following statement of 
the items of the Income :— 


1. CORPORATIONS—SOLE., 


1. The annual revenue of the continuing 
and suppressed Sees appears, by the Report 
of the Ecclesiastical Revenue Commission- 
ers, to amount to (see 1st Report, pages 
42, 43) ~~ ue 

N. B. The principal sources of this reve- 
nue arise from rents reserved by lease and 
annual renewal of fines ; but the true amount 
of Episcopal revenue is even greater than is 
above stated, as it appears, from the Com- 
missioners’ Report, that there are 215 tenants 
under the Sees bolding for terms of ¢1 
vears, whose annual renewal fines are not 
included, 

2. The income arising from glebe lands 
amounts, annually to oe oe 


3. The income arising from ministers 
money, amounts annually to at es 
4. The income arising from Ecclesiastical 
Tithe Compositions is 6.) £555,000 0 0 
of which there belongs to 
Archbishops and Bishops, 
and to corporations agere- 
gate, held either in their 
own hands, or let to 


tenants at reserved rents "23,218 5 § 











Gross. Net. 
£151,127 1% t o; £ 128,508 o 
92,000 0 O 50,000 0 10 


Deductine the re- 
serve rents and 
expenses of col- 
lection, 


10,000 0 0 9,500 0 0 
Deducting 5/. per 
cent for collection. 


531,781 14 7 505,192 1210 
deducting 5/. per 
cent for collec- 
tion. 





£781,909 611 £723,496 1 1 


* The difference between this sum and £45,000, the gross amount of tithe compositions belonging 
to these corporations, is enjoyed at present by their lessees under existing leases, 
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1. The income belonging to Deans and 


Chapters, as a common estate, amounts to 


2. The income arising from economy estates, 


and belonging to Deans and Chapters, is 
5. The imcome 
Minor Canons and Vicars Choral, is 


To this account was to be added the item 
of 5,500/., being the amount of rents re- 
ceived in houses and lands, and of annual 
renewal fines payable to dignitaries and 
prebendaries as such. Now since that 
income had been allotted to the uses of the 
Church, he would inquire, in order to put 
it to the test of its working—to the test of 
its utility, and of all on which its desirable- 
ness as an Establishment was founded, and 
in which alone it could be justified—what 
had been the result with reference to the 
growth of the conforming and the dissenting 
population? His noble Friend the Member 
for Northumberland (Lord Howick) in his 
most able speech of the previous night, had 


quoted the proportions which had obtained | 
at different times between the Catholic and | 


Protestant population throughout Ireland ; 
he had those proportions at various periods 
drawn out in detail, and if the House 
desired, he would read a statement of them. 
[“ Read! read !”?\—He found that Sir 
William Petty, in the reign of Charles 
the 2nd, calculated the proportion of Pro- 
testants to Catholics as three to eight. 
Maule, Bishop of Dromore, in 1733, esti- 
mated it to be three to seven and a-half'; 
in the Hearth-money returns of 1732-33, 
it was taken at three to eight ; and in the 
Hibernia Dominicana, which was compiled 
by a Roman Catholic prelate, Bishop Burke, 
who was not very likely voluntarily to 
depreciate the numbers of the Roman Ca- 
tholics, the proportion was calculated to be 
three to five and three-quarters. The 
present proportion was three to twelve and 
three-quarters. He would here observe, in 
reference to the arguments of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman who had last addressed 
the House, as to how deficient were the 
means of the Irish Church, how impover- 
ished it was in the times of Sir John Hayes 
and Primate Boulter, that it appeared that 
in those times the numerical proportion of 
its members to those of the Catholic Church 
were so much the greater; so that if any- 


thing were to be collected from his argument | 
it was this, that a church which he cons | 
sidered to be under paid was preciscly that | 


which was most successful in increasing 


arising from estates of 





1,012 11 5 928 0 2 

oe 11,095 14 7 10,502 18 10 
ee 10,525 19 5 9,999 13 6 
£807,333 12 4 £744,926 13 7 


the number of those over whom its influence 
extended. If, however, the general returns 
which he had read were not sufficiently 
satisfactory, he would refer to those which 
were given by Wakefield, and which had 
been furnished by the clergy themselves in 
the separate dioceses, in 1766, and compare 
them with the state of things at present 
existing. The noble Lord then read the 
following statement of the proportions of 
| Protestants to Catholics in the several 
dioceses at the two periods of 1700 and 


1854:— 





1766. 1834. 
| Armagh §. + «dk eas EF 
| Derry 6 se oe 0% ~~ & 2 
' Downand Connor . lO 23 . 10 4 

Dromore . . . 0 G . «310 7 
Raphoe. . . . Load 5 2 ee 
alddre:. 6 3 se FT BE 2. OS 
Kilmore, Ardagh i 4 .. 2.6 
PRS Gh see) goon iy ad Se 1 30 
| GCorkand Ross -.. 2 6 -. t g 
) S@lowie cc. se <n ke ; £2 
| Elphin . « tar be EO Ce OS 
| Killaloe piles & 2 em vs 2 ee 
Bulga. 2. «« es BG SN 
NHR Gg. oy ces So ee a 


But during the whole of the period which 
had elapsed in the interv.', had the supplies 
of the Church remained stationary? Had 
they languished? Had there been no ‘‘ feed- 
ers” to it, to use again the term which had 
so foreibly rivetted itself in the memory of 
the right hon. Baronet from the time that 
he (Lord Morpeth) had employed it in a 
speech which he had formerly addressed to 
the House. It had been stated, he be- 
lieved by his right hon. Friend, the Chan- 
ecllor of the Exchequer, that for churches 
built by Parliamentary aid since 1800, the 
country had paid 415,185/. For those 
which had been built in the cighteenth 
century, 61,580/. had been paid. Of glebe- 
houses 480 had been built since 1800 at a 
cost of 336,881. ; in the eighteenth century 

103 had been built at a cost of 16,775/. 
Glebe-lands had been purchased within 
fifty years at a cost of 61,487/.; so that a 
sum of 920,900/. had been applied in the 
eighteenth century and since 1800 to the 
service of the Church, in addition to its 
| annual income. What, then, was the state 
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of things which these facts presented ? 
Why that ofa constantly increasing Church- 
property, with a progressively diminishing 
Church population. With such a state of 
things existing, he could hardly dre: ‘ the 
title of spoliation as applied to him in his 
attempt to remedy it; and he must pi 
that he did not consider it as an objection 
to the measure which the Government had 
brought forward, that it did effect a great 
change. Of course, if he did not think 
that change to be at the same time an 
improvement, he should not support it, nor 
recommend it; but the mere circumstance 
of its being a considerable alteration in no 
way inspired him with any distaste towards 
it. From the calculations which he had 
submitted to the House, it was evident that 
it could not be said of the Irish Church, 
as had been said of our ancient Parliamen- 
tary system of representation, that it had 
“ worked well ;” nothing, indeed, according 
to his view, could have worked worse ; 
for it had worked badly for its own 
popularity and its own diffusion ; and it 
had worked still worse for that general spirit 
of religious dissension and “discord * for 
which he would not say that it was, indeed 
he knew it was not, answerable, but in 
which it was involved, and which, of all 
the evils that distracted Ireland, appeared 
to him to be the gravest and most fatal. 
He would remind the House of the pecu- 
liarities of the Trish national character. 
Frank, gay, and warm-hearted, they were, 
when their feelings were enlisted in any 
cause, with _ few exceptions, found to 
verify the sayine, that “ he came not to 
send peace, yee sword.” He admitted 
that the responsibility of this state of things 
was common to both parties ; but that did 
not diminish the duty of the Legislature to 
do away with the cause of this continued 
mutual hostility. Viewing as he did the 
anomalies of the Church L'stablishment in 
Ireland, he was not sorry that they, who 
were both Protestants and Churchmen, had 
thrown themselves forward in an endeavour 
to remove them. The portion of the Bill 
which referred to a different appropriation 
of Church.property, divided itself very 
much into the effect of the suspending 
clauses in the single parishes, and their 
effect in unions; and first, with respect to 
unions. When he had introduced this 
measure, nothing had been more ridiculed 
than the proposal for the suspension of 
ministers in certain parishes, and the assign- 
ment of 5/, per parish to neighbouring 
incumbents to take charge of them. His 
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noble Friend the Member for North Lan- 
eashire had expressed his very courteous 
astonishment at the boldness of the measure 
which he had been instrumental in intro- 
ducing to the House. The House were 
by that time aware of what had been 
already done under the operation of the 
Aet which his noble Friend had himself 
introduced, which he had sustained with 
all his ardour, and defended with all his 
eloquence. by the instrumentality of the 
Commissioners appointed under that Act, 
consisting of two archbishops, four bishops, 
and five laymen of the Church of England, 
allof them appointed with his noble Friend's 
full concurrence, if not directly by him, he 
found that actually within two short years, 
there had been eight benefices suspended 
under the operation of its provisions. It 
Was true, as they had been reminded by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman who spoke 
last, that the revenues had not been appro- 
priated to other than ecclesiastical purposes, 
and the spiritual wants of the parishes had 
been first provided for. But let the House 
see at what cost that had been done. He 
knew well how greatly he ditfered from 


the noble Lord, and how greatly the House 
too differed from the noble Lord on the 
gencral question of appropriation ; the Reso- 


lution of April last was convincing on that 
point, and he confessed that, with all his 
exalted and unfeigned respect for the very 
high abilities and the not less high and 
shining character of his noble Friend, after 
having once heard him declare, in his place 
in Parliament, in so many plain words, and 
with a grave face, that if every Protestant 
were swept from the face of the land, not 
even in that case was he prepared to depart 
from his principle of non-appropriation, he 
must own that all hope of realising that 
object of his ambition, an agreement with 
his noble Friend, had departed from him. 
In the Bill before them, the sequestration 
or suspension of parishes was limited to 
places in which the number of Protestants 
was under fifty; but his noble Friend 
wished for no such limitation in his sus- 
pending machinery. He found, by a Return 
laid before that House, that one of the 
eight benefices which had been suspended 
under the noble Lord's measure, Erry 
tectory, in the diocese of Cashel and the 
county of Tipperary, contained no fewer 
than fifty-three Protestants. Here, how- 
ever, he must own that his own Return 
rather failed him, for in that he found the 
Protestant population of the benefice of 
Liscleary, in the county and diocese of Cork, 
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to be set down at thirty. He looked at the 
Return of the Public Instruction Commis- 
sioners, and found it there set down at 
eighty-three ; and he accordingly began to 
suspect that a case of partiality was thus 
made out against those Commissioners, 
though in the opposite direction to that in 
which it was imputed tothem by Gentlemen 
on the other side. Observing, however, 
that the number of members of the Esta- 
blished Church in Liscleary was returned 
as amounting to eighty-six in 1831, and to 
eighty-nine in 1834; and that this Return 
was confirmed by the statements given of 
the entire population of the diocese, that 
in the return which he now possessed giving 
the number 1,410, whereas, in the Return 
of 1821, 2,807, and in that of 1834, 2,909 
were respectively given, he thought that it 
must be obvious, that the Bishop who for- 
warded the Return referring to the present 
period, had computed the number of families 
instead of the number of heads in the Pro- 
testant population of the parish. At all 
events, if the Return of the Public Instruc- 
tion Commissioners were correct, an appoints 
ment to a church had been suspended under 
the Act of his noble Friend, in a parish 
containing eighty-three members of the 
Church Establishment. Then as to the 5/, 
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province of Leinster, in which 4/. had been 
assigned to the rector of an adjoining bene- 
fice. He now came to the change which 
the measure effected in unions, a subject 
more complicated and difficult. The cir- 
cumstances of these unions were so very 
various, were involved in so much difficulty, 
in respect both of the number of their 
population and their existing condition, 
that he thought it would be impossible to 
deal justly with the clergy who were to fill 
the benefices which they composed, with the 
Protestant flocks who were to be found 
within them, and with the public whose 
interests the House was bound to consult, 
if it did not vest somewhere—and if it 
vested it any where, surely it ought to vest 
it in the most high responsible quarter— 
that very large discretion to which his hon. 
Friend the Member for St. Alban’s( Mr. Ward ) 
had.in his most impressive speech, made some 
allusion, but which the right hon. Baronet 
had entirely overlooked. In his opinion, 
the effect, of the 77th Clause of this Bill 
must be, in the apprehension of every 
man who gaye it a fair consideration, to 
leave it at the discretion of the Lord- 
lieutenant and his Council to take into 


, consideration all the circumstances of the 


stipend, the announcement of which, when ' 
first made to the House, was received in so 


marked a manner, it now turned out, that 
however well calculated that proposal might 
have been to excite amusement, it could not 
lay claim to the charm of novelty; for it 
appeared, by the same Return which an- 
nounced the suspension of eight benefices 
under his noble Friend’s Act, that for one 


of them, the benefice of Carne, the Eccle- , 


siastical Commissioners under his noble 
Friend’s Act had assigned a stipend of 44, 
to the incumbent of the neighbouring 
parish. It should be borne in mind, that 
the Bill before them offered 5/. when there 


flock, nor duty, For Seskenan vicarage, 
containing from twenty to forty members 
of the Established Church, they had assigned 
51. as the payment to be given to the neigh- 
bouring incumbents ; in that of Killteynan 
rectory, where the number of Protestants 
of the Established Church was fourteen, 
they had also assigned 5/., and the same 
amount for Dunbyn rectory, as well as for 
Erry rectory, in which the number was 
fifty-three. There was another instance 
not mentioned in the Return, but to be 
found in the Report of the Public Instruc- 
tion Commissioners, of a benefice in the 


unions, and to deduct from them only 
such sums as they might think proper—-of 
course, if they thought proper, deducting 
nothing at all. The right hon. Baronet 
had said, that he had before him forty 
cases illustrating the eflect of the measure 
in reference to unions. The right hon. 
Baronet selected, however, only three, and 
he, no doubt, selected them with his usual 
tact and discretion. The first was the 
union of Dundalk. What was the case of 
this union, and what the recommendation 
of the Commissioners respecting unions 
of parishes in regard to it. The tithes of 
Dundalk consisted only of 17/. 16s. 8d., 


and the value of the glebe land, which the 
was neither church, nor glebe-house, nor | 


right hon. Baronet omitted, but which was 
not material, was reported to be 68I/. 5s. ; 


the tithes of Castletown, with which it is 


|town only contained fourteen. 


united, were compounded for 2001. 6s. 5d., 
and constituted the greater part of the 
revenue; and Dundalk, the county town, 
did contain 1,555 Protestants, while Castle- 
But what 
did the Commissioners recommend respect- 


ing it? viz., “ that the Lord Primate states 


| 


that this union will cease on the next 
avoidance, and that it is not intended to be 
renewed ; and the Commissioners state that 
they agree in opinion with his Grace that a 
revival of this union is not desirable.” And 
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who were the sacrilegious persons who 
made this recommendation? They were 
the most reverend the Archbishop of Ar- 
magh the Primate of all Ireland, the right 
reverend the Bishops of Down and Connor, 
and the Bishop of Cloyne, besides the Lord- 
lieutenant, the Master of the Rolls, Dr. 
Radcliffe, and John Henry Forster. The 
next union cited by the right hon. Baronet 
was Collon Union. What, too, did these 
Commissioners recommend in the ease of 
Collon Union? Why the very same Com- 
missioners stated that the continuance of 
the union between Collon and Moston ap- 
peared necessary, but they considered a par- 


tial dissolution of the union practicable and | 
advisable, by separating the parish of | 
Dromyn from the union, and with thus | 


view they recommended a church and 


glebe-house to be erected in Dromyn. The | 
third union to which the right hon. Baronet | 
referred was Kilgarrifle, which consisted of | 
three parishes, and would according to him | 


or 


be left with only an income of 357/. for the | 
But he found | 


support of two clergymen. 
on inquiry that these two clergymen were 
all the time only one man, who held the 
two-fold situation of vicar of the parish, 
and prebendary of the parish of Island, held 
in union with this vicarage, and whose 
duty as prebendary appeared, by the Re- 
port of the Commissioners on deans’ and 
chapters’ property, to be to preach five 
times in the year in the cathedral church. 


Before he had heard the statements of the | 
right hon. Baronet, he had himself, wishing | 
to see how far it was proper to vest so | 


large a discretion in the hands of the Irish 


Government, taken two cases—and the | 


first two, which he found in the same 
volume as that containing the Returns re- 


lative to the unions, both of the same class, | 


and one of them being that of an union, all 
the parishes of which would come under 
the suspending portion of the Bill. 

Lord Stanley, interrupting the noble 
Lord, handed across the Table to him a 
volume containing some report, said if the 
noble Lord would read the particular pas- 
sage he pointed out, the noble Lord would 
find that he was incorrect. 

Viscount Morpeth did not see how the 
passage bore upon his statement. He had 
not seen anything to disprove what he had 
stated. His authority, it was true, might 
have deceived him ; but until it was proved 
to have done so, he should continue to en- 
tertain the most undoubting conviction of 
the truth of these allegations which he had 
made. He was alluding, when he received 
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the interruption from his noble Friend, to 
two cases of unions, the first which had 
come under his notice in the Report. He 
wished to call the attention of the House 
to all the parishes comprised in these 
unions which came under the suspending 
Clauses of the Bill as not containing fifty 
members of the Establishment, as well as 
the other parishes belonging to them, the 
inhabitants of which varied in number. 
The numbers of the members of the [stab- 
lished Church in the two unions to which 
he referred, with the numbers of parishes 
which belonged to them, and the Pro- 
testants residing in them, were as follow : 
Members of 


Ch, Estab, 
99 


Tithe 
( omp. 
‘$485 
200 
200 
1B 


First Union 
Knoctopher . « 
Anghavilla : : 61 
Dunnemagein 10 
Kilkeasy . ‘ 12 
Derryraberry 14 32D 
Killana & - i) ot 
Killereddy : , 0 0 
Killkervill ‘ 0 25 
Protestants . Pe 1% 
The whole population 7,507 
Second l nion, 
Paleroan . L 150 
Portnascully F 0 75 
Illud 7 0 45 


Protestants 4 
Population 2,915 
With regard to the latter union, in 
which the number of Protestants was four, 
and the amount of tithe composition 270/., 
he did not hesitate to say that such a case 
should be summarily dealt with ; but with 
respect to the first of these unions, in 
which the total number of Protestants was 
196, and the tithe composition amounted to 
1,044/., he thought that it presented quite 
a fit subject for the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners and the Lord-lieutenant, in 
order that they might see whether some 
reasonable arrangement might not be come 
to, by which a due amount of remuneration 
would still be reserved to those who per- 
formed the duties in the unsuspended 
parishes of Knocktopher and Anghavilla, 
whilst a more suitable appropriation might 
be effected with respect to this union, than 
that by which the sum of 1,044/. was ex- 
pended for the purpose of providing for the 
spiritual wants of 196 Protestants. A con- 
siderable impression was made on the 
House on a previous night, by the state- 
ment of the number of parishes in Ireland, 
which it was proposed, under the Bill, to 
suspend or sequester; but although the 
appointment of clerks to many parishes 


1,044 


270 
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would be suspended under the provisions of 
the Bill, yet the appointment of clerks to 
the benefice of which these parishes might 
at present form part, would not, necessarily, 
be thereby suspended ; and some pains had 
been taken to ascertain the effect of the 
Bill with this view, in regard, not to the 
parishes, but the benefices, in the following 
dioceses ; which would be as much aflect- 
ed, if not more, by the provisions of the 
Bill as any other diocese, excepting those 
of Meath and Cashel. The first was the 
diocese of Waterford, which had been ma- 
terially relied on by an hon. Member who 
spoke last night. This diocese at present 
consisted of thirteen benefices, consisting of 
thirty-two parishes. The appointment of 
clerks to six of these benefices might, by 
the Bill, be suspended ; but of these six 
benefices, one was a complete sinecure, and 
in two others there were not any Pro- 
testants ; and in the remaining three bene- 
fices, one only contained five Protestants, 
another fourteen, and another nineteen 
Protestants; and all these six benefices 
were, at the present moment, without 
either a church, glebe-house, or resident 
minister in one of them. But the appoint- 
ment of clerks to the remaining seven bene- 
fices in this diocese would not be affected, 


the income of four of them would remain 
whole and untouched by the Bill, although 
that of the remaining three might be modi- 
fied in part, inasmuch as they consisted of 
unions of parishes, in some of which it 
did not appear that there were any Protest- 


ants. He would next refer to the Lismore 
diocese. Out of forty-two benefices at pre- 
sent existing in this diocese, consisting of 
seventy-four parishes, as appeared by the 
Report of the Instruction Commissioners, 
only ten benefices would be left without 
a separate and individual minister, in con- 
sequence of these benefices being, at the 
present time, without either a church, 
glebe-house, or resident minister in any of 
these benefices, except two, in which a 
minister resided, to attend to the occasional 
duties, although there was neither church 
nor glebe-house in these two benefices. 
And what was the state of these ten bene- 
fices in regard to their Protestants congre- 
gations? One benefice was without any 
Protestants ; four benefices with less than 
ten; two benefices with twelve in each ; 
and three benefices with Protestant congre- 
gations, varying from twenty-two in the 
lowest, to thirty-one in the highest. It 
was true that the appointment of clerks to 
fifteen more benefiees would be suspended ; 
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but then in cach of these benefices a se- 
parate curate must be established (as 
there was either a church or glebe-house 
in each of them) at an income, if the Com- 
missioners see fit, of 100/. in tithes, 25/. in 
glebe, and the use of the glebe-house, if the 
curate will only keep it in repair; and 
what was the state of the Protestant con- 
gregation in these fifteen benefices, some of 
them consisting of an union of two or three 
parishes? In three of these benefices the 
Protestant congregation was less than 
twenty persons; in three more, less than 
thirty ; in three more, less than forty ; in 
one less than fifty ; in one, less than sixty ; 
in two, less than seventy ; in one, less than 
eighty ; and in the last, which is an union 
of three parishes, the Protestant congrega 

tion consisted only of ninety-four persons. 
So that in three benefices, which contained 
less than twenty persons, the curate, if he 
were assigned 100/., would be paid at the 
rate of 5/. a-piece for each Protestant; at 
the rate of 25/. for each family, there being 
only four Protestant families resident in 
those bencfices. The last was Cloyne 
diocese. Out of cighty-three benefices in 
this diocese, consisting of 120 parishes, only 
twenty-one benefices would be left without 
a separate and individual clergyman ; the 
state of the Protestant congregations in 
which, was as follows: eight of these 
twenty-one benefices were without any 
Protestants ; eleven more were without, at 
this moment, cither a church, glebe-house, 
or resident minister, and in not one of 
these eleven did the Protestant congrega- 
tion exceed twenty-seven persons; in 
many of them it did not amount to any- 
thing like twenty-seven persons ; one 
of these benefices contained only one Pro- 
testant ; and although the appointment of 
clerks to thirteen other benefices in the 
diocese might be suspended, yet in each of 
these cases a separate curate must be ap- 
pointed, as there was in each of them 
either a church or glebe-house, although 
in six of these benefices the Protestant con- 
gregation did not exceed twenty persons ; 
in two, not more than thirty ; in three, not 
more than forty; in one, sixty; and in 
another it was seventy-eight: leaving 
forty-nine benefices in this diocese, in which 
no suspension of the appointment of a clerk 
would take place ; and that too in a dio- 
cese which will be as much affected by the 
Bill as almost any other. His right hon. 
Friend, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
had dwelt the other night at considerable 
length on this part of the Question ; but 
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he did not hesitate to follow his example, 
for it was only by the different Members of 
the Government addressing themselves to 
the immense mass of details by which this 
Question was surrounded, that the case 
could be fairly and adequately presented to 
the House. In this diocese of Cloyne to 
which he had last referred, he found that 
in itself the following was the number of 
the Protestants and the amount of tithe 
composition, in the following parishes of 
that diocese :— 
Members of Tithe 
Ch. Estab Comp. 
£400 
100 


44,29 
406 


Killatty 

Ballybea : 

Templeracarigy 27 : 
Ballyvourney 

Ardagh 

W hitechurch 

Moogeesla 

Clonfriest : . 


The value of tithe composition in the 
diocese of Cloyne of sixty-eight parishes, 
with less than fifty Protestants, was 
15,2637. and the total of the tithe com- 


500 


600 


position in the same diocese was 43,3691. 
lor the cure of a flock (said the noble Lord) 
commend me to the pastorship of Cloyne. 
The right hon. Baronet, the Member for 


Tamworth calculated, in the speech in 
which he introduced his Motion to the 
House, the number of benefices in Ireland 
to be 1,385. Now he admitted, that there 
were, in strict legal terms, 1,385 benefices 
in Ireland ; but what was the state of many 
of these benefices ?. There were of sinecure 
benefices about sixty, others of them con- 
sisted of prebends or dignities of, or belong- 
ing to, cathedral Churches, with no other 
duties annexed but that of preaching five 
or six times in the year in the Cathedral 
Churches, as would appear by the second 
Report of the Revenue Commissioners re- 
lating to Deans and Chapters. But the 
number of parochial benefices in Ireland 
could not be reckoned at more than 1,250. 
And of the total number of 1,385, there 
were 264 benefices, in which the appoint- 
ment of clerk would be suspended by this 
Bill, and in every instance where there was 
a Church or glebe-house, a separate curate 
would be appointed for each individual 
benefice, at an income, it may be, from 
tithes and glebe of 125/. with the use of 
the glebe-house, if he only kept it in re- 
pair. Now this reduced the existing 
number of parochial benefices from 1,250, 
to 1,000; and as there were about 500 
benefices in Ireland, consisting of unions of 
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two, three, or more parishes, it certainly 
would be competent to inquire into and as- 
certain the number of Members of the 
tablished each parish of any 
such union, with a view to a ditlerent dis- 
tribution of Church-property. Some of 
these unions were of very great cxtent ; 
Ballimakill in ‘Tuam diocese, consisting of 
nine parishes, appeared by the Report of 
the Instruction Commissioners, to have its 
extreme points fifty miles distant from one 
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is 


Church in 


i 


another, and certainly nothing could be 
Members of the 
therein, than 
and it 
would become the duty of the Commis- 
to assign each parish in’ which 


more inconvenient to the 
istablished Chureh resident 
to allow such an union to continue ; 


sloners 
there were less than fifty Protestants, to 
the Ministers of the Church most 
venicntly situated to them. It might be 
however, that if a sum of 1252. 
were allowed to a curate for one of these 
benefices, it would reduce the amount of 
that surplus which it was intended should 
be available for the purposes of national 
education. He thought, that 
surplus would still remain if the prim- 
ciple on which the measure was founded, 
were adhered to, and which was, that 
where superfluous income existed, the 
wants of the clerical members of the 
Church who lived on the soil, or possessed 
the requisite number of parishioners, and 
performed the duties of their office, should 
be amply provided for. It had been 
argued, too, that in the first statement 
which he made of the funds which would 
be applicable to the purposes of national 
education, he had not calculated on the 
effects which would be produced by those 
Clauses in the Bill which provided for the 
reduction of the amount to be paid to the 
rector of certain benefices in which there 
might not be the prescribed number of 
Protestants ; and it was added, that he had 
in all such cases provided that the sum 
should not sink below S00/. a-ycar. Now 
he had not by the Bill limited the amount 
to 300/. a-year; but he contended that the 
amount of income should be proportioned to 
the extent of ecclesiastical duty. That he 
had, however, ample ground for calculating 
on the funds which he thought might be 
applied to purposes of education, from the 
operation of the Clauses contained in this 
measure, he felt satisfied he should be able 
to prove by the Returns which he held in 
his hand, and to which he would call the 
attention of the House. The noble Lord 
read the following statement :-— 


21L 


con-= 


said, 


‘ larga 
a targe 
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1. Templemore, diocese of Derry—Gross 
value, 3,240/.; tithe composition, 
value of glebes, 5/.; Protestant population, 
3,314 (nearly 1/. per head for religious instruc- 
tion), 


2. Mullabrack, diocese of Armagh—Gross | 


value, 2,055/.; tithe composition, 85t/.; value 

of glebes, 1,204/. ; 

3,382 (being 12s, 1d. per head.) 

3. Kilmore, diocese of Armagh — 
value, 2,078/.; tithe composition, 1,941.31, 
value of glebes, 865/.: Protestant population, 
~~ 1 (being 10s. 7d. per head.) 

1. Donoughmore, diocese of Derry—Gross 
tela, 211513 
value of alebes, 6751. ; Protestant population 
1,677 (being about 11, 5s. per head). 

5. Louth, diocese of Armagh—Gross value, 
2,048/. ; tithe composition, 1,988/. ; 
glebes, 60/.; Protestant population, 
nearly 8/. perhead). 

The Second Class consists of Clergymen’s 
Incomes, as above, exceeding 1 
pared with the Members of the Established 
Church in those benefices. 

1. Cappagh, diocese of Derry—Gross value, 
1,600/.; tithe composition, 1,000/. ; 
glebes, 600/.; Protestant population, 2,720 
are 11s. 9d. per head.) 

. Clonenagh, diocese of Leighlin—Gross 
Be oe 1,500; tithe composition, 1,5001. ; 
value of glebes, nil; Protestant population 
2,409 (being 12s. 5d. per head.) 

3. Donagheady, diocese of Derry—Gross 
value, 1,902/.; tithe composition, 1,350/.; 
value of glebes, 552/.; Protestant population 
1,683 (being nearly 1/. 3s, per head.) 

4. Maghera, diocese of Derry—Gross value, 
1,665/.; tithe composition, 1,015/.; value of 
glebes, 650/.; Protestant population, 1,142 
(being 1/. 9s. per head.) 

5. Saughboyne, diocese of Raphoe—Gross 
value, 1,849/.; tithe composition, 1,700/. ; 
value of glebes; 149/.; Protestant population, 
790 (being 2/. 6s. per head.) 

The Third Class consists of Clergymen’s In- 
comes, as before, exceeding 1,000/. per 
annum, as compared with the Members of | 
the Established Church in their benefices. 

Termannaguirh, diocese of Armagh— 
Gross value, 1,4831.; tithe composition, 8031. | 
value of glebes, 680/.; Protestant population, 
1,722 (being 17s. per head.) 

2. Loughgilly, diocese a Armagh—Gross | 
value, 1,393/.; tithe composition, 8082. ; s value | 
of glebes, 58: bl. s ; Protestant population, 737 
(bei ing 1. 7s. 9d. per head.) 

. Clonleigh, diocese of Derry—Gross value, 
1 1901. ; tithe composition, 840/.; value of 
glebes, 350; Protestant 
(being 14. 9s. 6d. per head.) 

4. Tamlaghfinlagan, diocese of Derry — 
Gross value, 1,235/.; tithe composition, 
1,000/.; value of clebes, 2351; Protestant 
population, 877 (being 1/. 10s. 5d. per head.) 


5, Creggan, diocese of Armagh — Gross | 


3,2351. ; | 


Protestant population, | 


Gross | 


tithe composition, 1,440/. ; | 
value of | 
261 (being | 


500l. com- | 


value of 


population, 806 | 
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| value, 1,350/.; tithe composition, 1,050/. ; 

value of glebes, 300/.; Protestant population 

' 686 (being nearly 2/. per head.) 

The Fourth Class consists of Clergymen’s In- 
comes, as before, exceeding 500/. per annum 
as compared with the Members of the Es- 
tablished Church in their benefices. 

1. Borevagh, diocese of Derry—Gross value, 
| 630/.; tithe composition, 580 ; value of glebes, 
501.; Protestant population, 546 (being I. 3s. 
per head.) 

2. Clencha, diocese of Derry—Gross value 
| 7031., tithe composition, 555 ; value of glebes, 
| 1482; Protestant population, 423 (being 11., 
13s. per head.) 

Dunleer, diocese of Armagh—Gross value, 
6371. ; tithe composition, 5682.; value of glebes, 
| 691. ; Protestant population, 289 (being “Ql, 4s 
per head.) 

4. Sermonfeckan, diocese of Armagh—Gross 
value, 673/.; tithe composition, 620/.; value of 
glebes, 53/.; Protestant population, 165 (being 
Al, per head.) 

5, Clonmany, diocese of Derry — Gross 
value, 505; tithe composition, 410/.; value of 
glebe, 95/.; Protestant population, 505 (being 


11. per head. ) 


So that he did not despair—by reducing, 
under that Clause, the superfluous income 
of the clergymen in those parishes, where 
it exceeded 3001., of obtaining some avail- 
able income for the purposes of general edu- 
cation. The hon. Baronet, the Member 
for the University of Oxford, was pleased, 
the other night, to refer to the case of an 
individual clergyman, the Bishop of Lime- 
rick, and in the justice of the tribute of 
respectful homage, then paid to him by the 
hon. Baronet, no one more entirely and 
cordially coincided than himself. A man of 
more learning, refinement, liberality, and 
piety, could not be found to contribute to 
the benefit of all with whom he might 
| come in contact, and it was impossible for 
| any one to entertain a doubt that his 
| talents must be highly appreciated, and that 
| his labours must have their legitimate and 
extended influence, in the diocese in which 
| he resided ; but in reading the letters which 
| that right reverend Prelate had lately given 
to the ° world, he must own it struck him 
that the saniiies of the Irish Church, 
stated most unsuspiciously by him, pre- 
sented themselves in a far stronger light 
than if they had been submitted in a more 
formal manner. ‘The Bishop of Limerick 
was promoted from being a curate in Cashel 
to the living of Abingdon, in the diocese 
of Emly; and one of his letters contains 
this expression. “It is worth, I believe, 
| 1,000/.a-year,with an incomparable House.” 
The very next letter stated, ‘1 am con- 
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fined to a parish in which, Sundays ex- 
cepted, there is nothing to do, and even 
then I have but a congregation of twenty, 
old and young.” He had no doubt the re- 
sidence of the Bishop of Limerick in that 
“incomparable House” contributed greatly 
to the successful result of those philolo- 
gical studies in which he had rendered 
himself so eminent ; but it would be some- 
what difficult to persuade him, that such an 
object was one of those for which parochial 
tithes originally were instituted. 
sent state of Abingdon was a confirmation 
of the Bishop’s statement ; for, on referring 
to the Report of the Commissioners of 
Public Instruction, he found the same 
system still prevailing in that parish. The 
Bishop of Limerick did not state how many 
Protestants resided in his parish , he only 
stated that his Church was attended by be- 
tween twenty and thirty. 
number, however, appeared now to be only 
between ten and fifteen, who were diminish- 
ing, notwithstanding the “ incomparable 
House,” although the revenues were com- 
puted at 1,000/. for the two clergymen ; yet 
the rector (who was the Dean of Emly) 
and the vicar were not resident, and the 
assistants resided in the adjoining parish ; 
and while from ten to fifteen Members at- 
tended Divine service in the Church, the 
attendance on the Roman Catholic chapels 
in that diocese amounted to 3,800. He had, 
no doubt, that, through the residence of 
such a man as the Bishop of Limerick, the 
attendance on the Church would be im- 
proved, and the Protestant religion would 
gain credit and respectability ; but it would 
be no more fair to take this as an apology 
for the present system, than it would be to 
attribute the outrages at Rathcormac to the 
state of the Established Church in Ireland. 
The noble Lord proceeded :— “ It has been 
stated in the course of the debate, that there 
is no authority to be found in the Gospel 
for removing a religion which is once 
established. I have heard the Gospel 
quoted on both sides of the question, and 
in support of each view of it. In my 
humble judgment, there is no authority 
to be found in the Gospel that should re- 
gulate the secular arrangement of benetices, 
or other matters of a temporal nature con- 
nected with a Church ; but it does, in my 
mind, prescribe, that feelings of true reli- 
gion and good will to all men should uni- 
versally prevail, as a debt which is due 
from man to God. But according to the 
Conservative reading, the Gospel must be 
differently interpreted ; for they maintain 
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lof the Church Establishment. 
| that alternative we are not prepared; we 
The average | 
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that we have no right to alienate Ecclesi- 
astical revenues, and do not hesitate to 
avow that the State ought to prescribe what 
should be the true religion. ‘Thus they are 
for rendering to Cesar what is God’s, and 
to God what is Ccesar’s. The right hon. 
Baronet, the Member for Tamworth, at 
the conclusion of his speech—and [ assure 
the Hfouse, to whose indulgence I am so 
deeply indebted, that [ am drawing to that 
of mine — said, that of the two alter- 
natives before us, it would be more manly 
and independent to establish the Roman 
Catholic religion alone in Ireland ; and | 
remember the right hon. Gentleman, the 
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| Member for the University of Dublin, also 


stated, that rather than consent to this 
Bill, he would agree to the total demolition 
Now, for 


do intend to maintain the Chureh: we 
hope to improve it: but of this we are 
sure, that if you leave it in its present 
state—costly, cumbrous, and disliked, you 
will have no chance of saving it. So in- 
timately persuaded am [, though I know 
no one of those opposed to me, will be in 
the slightest degree disposed to concur in 
the opinion, and though I am aware, that 
the state of things and parties in this 
country is such that the expression of it 
in this House will be scouted and derided ; 
but I am, I repeat, persuaded, notwith- 
standing, that those who sit on this side of 
the House are fighting the real battle of 
the Chureh. And why should I not say 
this? Parliament was clected under an 
appeal to the people almost on this very 
point, and that Parliament has distinctly 
resolved that they will connect and couple 
the settlement of the property of tithe with 
the assertion of, and the working out of, the 
principle of appropriation. With that prin- 
ciple of appropriation the Members on the 
opposite side of the House have determined 
not to meddle; and it follows logically, I 
think, that in this House at least they can- 
not settle the question of tithes. Will you, 
then, leave the question unsettled? This 
House may—the other House of Parlia- 
ment will—throw out the proposed mea- 
sure; but when they have done so, and 
the present outery ceases, and the excites 
ment is subdued, and the angry invectives 
are stilled, then, when the arithmetic of 
this Report of the Commissioners, backed 
now by the recommendations of the right 
hon. Baronct (Sir Robert Peel), works its 
sure and steady progress in the minds of 
the people of this country, and when they 
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and opportunity to weigh the 
and to digest the facts which 
I very much doubt whether, 


when we meet at the commencement of 


another Session, that the prospects of the 
Established Church will be found to have 
brightened in the interval; and whether 
we shall not find that the real, though less 
exciteable well-wishers to the Church, will 
discover their means of supporting and 
strengthening it, materially curtailed by 
the ruinous success of her misjudging 
friends and suicidal allies. 

Lord Stanley said, that he should per- 
haps better consult the feelings and wishes 
of the House, by abstaining from address- 
ing it on that occasion after a discussion of 
three nights, and after the subject had 
been so fully, so ably, and so zealously dis- 
cussed on a former occasion during seven 
nights, for at that time the principle under 
consideration was, he thought, nearly similar 
to the present, though the evils to be appre- 
hended were certainly not of that imposing 
and exciting nature which the present Bill 
was well qualified to produce. Yet, not- 
withstanding the discussions that had 
taken place, and the complete development 
of the tendency, character, and object of 
the Bill, he, holding such opinions as he 
did, and was known to hold, and identify- 
ing himself so anxiously with the question 
of the Church Establishment, should con- 
sider it unfair to his own character, and 
not perhaps be in accordance with the ex- 
pectation of many Members of the House, 
if he should give a silent vote on the propo- 
sition submitted by the right hon. Baronct, 
because although there were many schemes 
propounded, many suggestions thrown out 
for reform in the Church, he considered 
that proposition was the only safe and 
practicable proposition for allaying, in the 
first place, whatever discontent and ani- 
mosity was entertained against the Es- 
tablished Church, whether that discontent 
and animosity were the result of the 
abuses and imperfections of the Establish- 
ment, or were created by the instru- 
mentality of designing, adventurous, and 
selfish enemies to it; and, in the second 
place, for placing it on that high and stable 
ground of utility and permanency that was 
at once conducive to the cause of religion, 
morality, and good order. That proposi- 
tion he, for one, would cordially support, 
because it was a wise, a beneficial, a states- 
manlike proposition—it was a proposition 
of peace and of public benefit, and because 
he was resolved to resist at all hazards what 
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was dangerous and ill-judged in the Bill, 
while he would be satisfied to adopt what- 
ever was sensible, salutary, or useful in it. 
It was not triumph, it was justice—it was 
truth—it was the public good, he looked 
to; this was what he sought for, not the 
petty victory of a party for a season. He 
heard it stated on the other side of the 
House, particularly by his right hon. 
Friend (the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
we understood), and he heard it with sur- 
prise almost amounting to incredulity, that 
the specch of the right hon. Baronet evaded 
the real question—that the question was 
not fairly dealt with—and that the speech 
aimed at carrying the audience to a con- 
clusion different from what its words and 
bearing would warrant—that it meant one 
thing and stated another. He lamented 
to witness either this obliquity of intel- 
lectual vision, which could not see a distinct 
proposition in its proper light and form, or 
the sinister tendency of party, that would 
distort and misrepresent it. If ever there 
was a speech delivered within that House 
or without it, bringing home the force of 
demonstration to the mind of even the 
most sceptical ; beating down every, even 
the remotest, attempt at refutation ; com- 
bining mathematical calculation in its most 
enlarged scope, yet descending to the 
minutest particulars, with the most con- 
summate logical skill and power of rati- 
ocination, it was that speech—a speech that 
travelled in a chain of the most even, con- 
secutive, and best regulated induction—in 
a category of undoubted facts—step by step, 
to the conclusion, not merely winning, but 
forcing, conviction, upon the most reluctant 
mind, whose invincible obduracy did not 
close every opening to conviction, and car- 
rying conscience and judgment along with 
it, where conscience and judgment were to 
be found—a speech that at once showed the 
mind of a master, throwing off the exuber- 
ance of his knowledgé, and quelling inere- 
dulity itself into reluctant, but tacit—he 
regretted it was tacit— acquiescence in his 
details and his inference, his premises and 
his deduction. It was a speech worthy of 
the best and brightest days of our senatorial 
oratory, and was one that showed that 
statesmanship in its most philosophical, 
and, at the same time, in its most practical, 
shape, was not yet extinct amongst us. To 
that speech where was the answer? There 
was none, for there could be none. It was 
founded on the rock of truth, and by it the 
eddies of party acrimony would sweep 
without harm. It laid down premises 
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which were truisms, and not desired by 
those whose jaundiced vision saw every- 
thing through a discoloured medium, or 
whose passions, or prejudices, or, it might 
be interest, would lead them to misrepre- 
sent, or doubt, or deny—that speech, if 
there was sincerity or honesty in the House 
should decide the question of appropria- 
tion ; for its premises were no less unques- 
tionable than were its conclusions just and 
true. If he were disposed to argue this 
question on technical grounds, he might 
refer to very high authority, which not 
only on the present, but on many former 
occasions, had pressed the duty, the para- 
mount necessity, of Parliament not sufier- 
ing the two questions mixed up in this 
Bill to be introduced in one and the same 
discussion. His noble Friend (Lord 
Spencer), when Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and those very colleagues of his 
noble Friend now opposite, with whom he 
(Lord Stanley) had then the honour of 
acting, stated, in submitting the matter to 
the consideration of Parliament, that the 
two questions were so broadly distinct from 
each other—the one relating to the vindi- 
cation of the law and the security of pro- 
perty as established by law—the other to a 
prospective alteration in that law with 
reference to the future state of the Church, 
that it was not only incxpedient but absurd 
to connect the two. When his noble 
Friend also (Lord Morpeth) brought in the 
Bill which they were now discussing, how 
did he commence his speech? Why, by 
stating that the Bill necessarily divided 
itself into two subjects distinct and clearly 
separate from each other ; the one relating 
to the arrangements with regard to tithe 
property, the other as to its appropriation, 
and the future state of the Church. But 
he would take no technical ground what- 
ever ; he stood on this great principle: he 
did not bring forward the question for the 
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purpose solely of a separate discussion of 
two questions which were, in his view, of 


equal importance, but with the distinct and 
avowed object of enabling the House to re- 
ject altogether the principle of alicnating 
to other than strictly Ecclesiastical purposes 
the revenues of the Protestant Establish- 
ment. His right hon. Friend (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) had stated, that 
the right hon. Baronet who opened the de- 
bate had omitted to state any arguments 
in favour of his own proposition, and had 
altogether confined himself to proving that 
there would be no surplus. He thought 
that he knew what the proposition was 
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which was carried in April last by a ma- 
jority, a small majority it was true, but 
still a majority. The resolution which was 
moved and carried by a Committce of the 
whole House, on the 3rd. of April, was, 
* That it is the opinion of this Committee, 
that any surplus which may remain, after 
fully providing for the spiritual instruction 
of the members of the Established Church 


in Ireland, ought to be applied locally to 
the general cducation of all classes of Chris- 
Now, if any one proposition could 


tians.” 
be more distinct than another—if it were 
possible for any one to grapple more firmly 
with a principle than another—the propo- 
sition which had been stated, and = the 
principle which had been grappled with by 
the right hon. Member for Tamworth were 
in that predicament. But the right hon. 
Baronet, with a suceess that could not be 
surpassed, had shown a surplus to be im- 
possible, and therefore did he (Lord Stan- 
ley) call upon the promoters of the present 
measure to separate it into two distinct 
Bills. He thought that he not only un 
derstood the principle which the resolution 
was intended to embody, but that he had 
heard and understood the speeches of his 
noble Friend opposite (the Member for 
Northumberland), and that he also had 
heard and understood the speech of the 
hon. Gentleman (the Member for Middle 
sex). Would any one who had heard those 
speeches tell him what that noble Lord and 
that hon. Gentleman considered the princi- 
ple of the Bill to be in accordance with that 
of the resolution 2? If the resolution mx 
anything, it meant this—that a 
surplus, and that alone, was to be applied to 
the purposes of general education. When 
the subject was before them on the former 
occasion, some attempts had been made to 
elicit from hon. Members a definition of the 
word least according to 
their acceptation of the term. 


nt 


real 


ce 


surplus” —at 
The only 
attempt to explain it that he had heard was 
made by the hon. and learned Member for 
Tipperary, who only explained it by put- 
ting another word in its stead ; he called it 
a superplus ; but be it surplus, or be it 
superplus, it must at least be considered as 
over and above something, and according to 
the terms of the resolution it was to be 
over and above what might be required 
for the purposes of the Established Church 
in Ireland. Were they or were they not 
to proceed upon that distinct understand- 
ing? Was he to assume that there would 
be no application of the funds of the Fs- 
tablished Church to the purposes of public 
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education, if it turned out that there were 
no real surplus? [* No.”] No! he hoped 
that that reply came from some hon. Mem- 
ber whose mind yet remained open to con- 
viction, who yet indulged the amiable de- 
lusion that a surplus might eventually be 
found. His (Lord Stanley’s) impression 
was, and he entertained no doubt that the 
general impression of the House was, that 
an extended application of Ecclesiastical re- 
venues would be made to purposes of 
general education, whether there was a 
surplus or not. It could easily be collected, 
indeed it was distinctly stated, by his noble 
Friend on the other side of the House, that 
whether there was 2 surplus or not, there 
would be an application of the revenues of 
the Church to promote the purposes of 


popular education ; it was therefore that he | 


resisted then, and was prepared to resist to 
the utmost, the measure which had been 
introduced by his Majesty’s Government. 
The promoters of that measure did not 
deny that there were strictly Ecclesiastical 
uses demanding much greater funds than 
they anticipated any surplus could ever 


amount to; there were even, upon their | 


own showing, churches in ruins, benefices 
without glebe-houses, a number of parishes 
without any provision whatever for a cure 
of souls, and scattered throughout Ireland 
there were as many as 3,500 Protestants 
without the benefit of pastoral care in any 
shape or form. Would his noble Friend 


agree to leave one single ease unprovided | 


for? and yet he talked of dealing with a 
surplus when it had been proved that by no 
possibility could any surplus accrue. And 
thus his noble Friend was compelled to say 
—that a surplus must be made in order to 
carry the Bill into effect. [Viscount 
Morpeth : “ No.”] He wished to repeat 


the precise words used by his noble Friend, | 
and he had the speech in which his noble | 


Friend introduced the present Bill, which 
had been printed under his own sanction ; 
and in that speech his noble Friend ob- 
served, that, “ It may be said that accord- 
ing to the Resolutions of my noble Friend, 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, the spiritual wants of the mem- 
bers of the Established Church are first to 
be provided for, and that the funds at 
present in the hands of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners are confessedly very de« 
fective. Will it be maintained that we are 
not at liberty to apply the funds that will 
arise under the operation of this Bill, to 
the general purposes of religious and moral 
education, the fund for Ecclesiastical pur- 
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| poses being still inadequate? IT have no 
hesitation in saying that it appears to me 
'we are clearly so entitled.” But once 
‘more, he should meet any argument and 
explanation of that sort by saying that 
there was not, and there could not be, any 
such thing as a surplus. If, so far from 
there being a surplus, there proved to be 
a deficiency,—if it turned out that there 
‘were not funds to mect the admitted and 
undeniable spiritual wants of the Protestant 
population of Ireland, then he would beg 
to ask, did they still hold themselves at 
liberty to apply the revenues of the Church 
to the purpose of general education? It 
‘was, as the House already knew, his 
‘opinion that they were not entitled to 
make any such application, because, at the 
expiration of twenty years after 1853, the 
Eeclesiastical fund created under the recent 
| Act would not have cleared off all its in- 
‘cumbrances, and yet, under such circum- 
| stances, they were called upon, as it were, 
to create a surplus out of the revenues for 
purposes not connected with Ecclesiastical 
objects. Were Members on the other side 
of the House prepared to tell the people of 
England that heand those who thought with 
|him, in asking the House to separate princi 

| ples so evidently distinct wished the House 
to rescind the resolution in the face of ‘a 
| clear and acknowledged surplus?” What! 
| would they persevere in calling it a sur- 
| plus, when, by means of demonstration the 
most positive and indisputable, it had been 
| shown that a surplus was impossible—nay, 
that even without the application of a 
isingle shilling to the building of glebe- 
houses or churches, there would be nothing 
to spare? Were they not then acting in 
| perfect conformity with the resolution itself 
when they resisted a measure founded upon 
the mere pretence of a surplus? Would 
any man in the country believe that a 
true carrying out of the resolution 
was equivalent to rescinding it? He 
would not go over the whole case 
which had been so admirably stated by the 
right hon. Member for Tamworth; he 
would merely state enough to remind the 
House of the deduction which that right 
hon. Gentleman had drawn from the facts 
to show that there was no existing surplus 
to be appropriated to any purpose whats 
ever. ‘To the statements of the right hon. 
Member for Tamworth, the right hon. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had declared 
that he would not give any answer. The 
right hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had some time ago declared that his Mae 
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jesty’s Ministers knew on what ground to 
fight their battle. “ And so,” continued 
Lord Stanley, “do we.” The opponents of 
the measure had been asked why they had 
not opposed the second reading? They 
did not oppose the second reading because 
there were portions of the Bill which they 
were not desirous of throwing out. ‘The 
Bill contained two distinct classes of pro- 
visions; the one liable to comment, and 
probably susceptible of improvement ; the 
other, which no alteration that might be 
made by the Committee could render en- 
durable. The right hon. the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had said the other even- 
ing, “ that if he had thought that the Bill 
was liable to all the objections which had 
been urged against it by the right hon, 
Member for Tamworth, he would have 
died rather than have acquiesced in the 
second reading.” Now, that might be 
brave doctrine for his right hon. Friend, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but the 
opponents of the Bill thought differently. 
They were of opinion that “ discretion was 
the better part of valour.” They thought 
that, as they approved the principle of one 
portion of the Bill, and disapproved the 
principle of the other portion of the Bill, 
it would be better to agree to the second 
reading, and then to propose a separation 


of that part of the Bill the principle of 


which they approved, from that part of the 
Bill, the principle of which they disap- 
proved ; to assent to the one, and to re- 
pudiate the other. “ But then,” said his 
right hon. Friend, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, “why not let the Bill go into 
the Committee?”” Beeause it was not 
desirable to discuss the details of a principle 
which was altogether vicious. The right 
hon. Member for Tamworth had stated in 
the opening of his speech, that the total 
revenue of the tithes of the parochial clergy 
of Ireland, after the necessary deductions, 
was only 288,162/.; and, that the total 
revenue, including the ministers’ money,was 
only 375,000/. The right hon. the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer declared, that he 
would not grapple with the statements of 
the right hon. Member for ‘Tamworth. 
When pressed for his reason, the right 
hon. Gentleman exclaimed, with the Jolly 
Knight, “ Give you a reason on compulsion! 
If reasons were as plenty as blackberries, I 
would not give you a reason on compul- 
sion.” Going through the statement of the 
right hon. Baronet, it appeared, excluding 
all benefices in which there are less than 
fifty Protestants, there were 1,121 bene- 
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fices, the ministers of which would receive 
an average income of 257/. a-year each ; 
and, according to the provisions of the 
Bill, if all the benefices in which there 
were not more than fifty Protestants were 
suppressed, and their revenues otherwise 
appropriated, (a proposition to which he 
could never aceede) the average value of 
the benefices in Ireland would be about 
186/. a-year. Now, his right hon. Friend, 
the Member for Cumberland, had stated a 
varicty of facts which proved that, by Lord 
Grey’s Administration, the average rate of 
3001. a-year was considered not too large 
a sum for the remuneration of a clergyman 
who performed parochial duties in Ireland. 
He (Lord Stanley) was happy to have a 
confirmation of that proof in a speech 
which had been made last year by his right 
hon. Friend, the Chancellor of the Exche.. 
quer. ‘That right hon. Gentleman, in an 

swer to some observations which had fallen 
from the hon. and learned Recorder of 
Dublin, said, “ The question is as to the 
right of Parliament to deal with the sur- 
plus of the Church revenue in Ireland, if 
it shall be proved that that revenue is 
above what the necessities of the Church 
require. But supposing that every incuin- 
bent in England has on the average only 
2031. a-year, and that every incumbent in 
Ireland has on the average above 200/. a- 
year more than that sum, I ask if that is a 
state of things which can be allowed to 
Is the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for the University of Dublin prepared, 
under such circumstances, to say, that the 
Church of Ireland is not possessed of ex 

cessive wealth? Let it be proved to me 
that the Church of Ireland is not endowed 
with superfluous wealth; let it be proved 
to me that the incumbents have not on an 
average more than 253/. a-year; and the 
question of surplus falls to the ground.” 
Now, what was the fact? That according 
to one calculation the average value was 
2531. a-year; and according to another 
186l. But his right hon. Friend, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, contended 
that they did not want so many ministers, 
and that if the number were reduced, the 
average amount of their emoluments would 
be so exorbitant, that they must be re- 
duced. Now, he assumed that the annual 
sum of 130/. would, on the average, not be 
considered too much for the discharge of 
the duties of a parochial church or chapel. 
Would his noble Friend admit that ? 


[Lord Morpeth: “No!"] No? He had 


continue ? 


heard a great deal of lamentation from the 
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opposite side of the House on the impover- , twenty-eight by six, each with a number 


ished state of the working clergy in Ireland 
as contrasted with the pampered and 
bloated non-resident clergy; and now, 
when he asked them if they were prepared 
to sanction such an allotment of [cclesias- 
tical emolument, as would give to every 
minister serving a Protestant Church or 
Chapel the annual sum, on an average, of 
1301, their answer was “ No!” — His 
noble Friend opposite had said, that they 
should find abundant funds applicable to 
the purpose of general instruction. Cer- 
tainly they would so, if they took those 
which were destined to provide for the spi- 
ritual wants of the members of the Estab- 
lished Church and left them no provision. 
There were in Ireland 1,383 churches, and 
1,534 chapels, and other places of worship, 
served by Protestant ministers. If even 
only one minister did duty in each, that 
would be an average of 195/. He would 
select a few cases for the purpose of show- 
ing that there were a vast number of livings 
included in this average, of less than 2007. 
per annum, which, if the spiritual wants 





of the members of the Protestant Church | 
were attended to, ought to be divided into | 


two, three, or four. In the diocese 
Armagh there was the parish of Granard, 


the gross income of which amounted to 


of | 


i 


1,560/. tithes ; under the reduction it would | 
only amount to 7004; but Granard was a | 


union, one of the parishes of which con- 
tained Protestants, another 338, a 
third 265, a fourth 301, a fifth 692, making 
a total of 2,231; and accordingly there 
were five parish churches, with separate 
curates, all to be paid out of 7OO/. a-year ; 
in all, six clergymen and their families 
maintained out of the produce of one union. 
In the diocese of Meath there was another 
union containing a population as follows:— 
211, 204, 268, 127, 200, 179, making a 
total of 1,289, the extent of the union 
being twenty-two miles by seven, contain- 
ing five churches, served by six clergymen, 
who, with their families, were to be main- 
tained at an expense of 385/. a-year, which, 
reduced, would be only 256/ under the 
proposed act. In the diocese of Clogher 
there was a union of twenty-two miles 
long by three miles broad. In that union 
there were one church and three chapels, 
and four clergymen were maintained on an 
income which, after the reduction proposed 
by the Bill, would be 250/. The noble 
Lord then gave the names of three other 
parishes, which were severally twenty miles 
by thirteen, twenty by fourteen, and 


O55 


or 


O”7 





of Protestants, and cach of which would be 
deprived of a portion of income by the 
present Bill. He might confidently ask 
the House if they thought, that by the opera- 
tion of such a measure, the spiritual wants 
of the members of the Established Church 
in Ireland would be adequately provided 
for? Then in the diocese of Galway there 
was a benefice which occupied the greater 
part of Connemara. The extreme points 
of that benefice were fifty miles from one 
another; it included several islands lying 
off the coast, and it was well known to be 
the wildest part of Ireland. It contained 
three separate parishes and 582 Protestants. 
The gross income of that benefice, previous 
to the proposed reduction, was 2051. Now, 
really it was impossible that such a case 
as that should be permitted to continue if 
his Majesty’s Government were really 
anxicus to provide for the wants of the 
members of the Church Establishment. 
It was far from his wish that such allow- 
anees should be made as might pamper tlic 
clergy. But on the other hand, he main- 
tained that every member of the Estab- 
lished Church ought to have that to which 
he had an indefeasible claim, and that if 
the real object of the Bill which his Ma- 


| jesty’s Government had brought forward 


was to improve the condition of the Estab- 
lished Church in Ireland, they would have 
augmented the incomes which were deti- 
cient as well as have reduced those which 
they deemed too large. Would the House 
do him the favour to attend to one or two 
more instances? There was the parish of 
Kilgarry, with 198 Protestants, and tithes 
to the nominal amount of 215/., which 
would be reduced to 120/., and to that 
there were to be added two adjoining bes 
nefices, one containing eight Protestants, 
and another twenty-seven Protestants, the 
gross income being 450/. net, 260/ to 2701. 
tor the four parishes. ‘Then he would en- 
treat the attention of the House to a 
parish, which being called a union, was to 
be split, although it was only six miles by 
one, while there was another twenty-four 
miles by seven to undergo no alteration. Was 
he not, then, warranted in saying, that the 
sill then before them was a most one-sided 
measure? Would it not be infinitely 
better to meet at once the real difficulties 
of the case, than to disappoint the country, 
and to defeat the purposes of sound religion 
by appropriating a mock surplus? .Ad- 
verting to another benefice, his noble Friend 


said, that the right hon. Member for Tam- 
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worth had stated, that there were two in- 
cumbents, whereas there was only one. 
Now he (Lord Stanley) had examined the 
Returns, and he found that there were ac- 
tually three incumbents, two of whom 
were resident [Lord Morpeth: ‘ hear!"| 
The noble Lord cheered, and a more extra- 
ordinary cheer he had never heard. ‘The 
noble Lord at first contradicted a statement 
of the right hon. Member for Tamworth ; 
it now appeared that the statement of that 
right hon. Gentleman had actually fallen 
short of the truth, and yet the noble Lord 
cheered as if he had achieved a triumph. 
He should not then delay the House by go- 
ing through the details of the various bene- 
fices which ought to be separated, or which 
ought to be united ; but would content him- 
self with aflirming that there should be fair 
experiment tried, and the state of the 
Church revenues distinctly proved and as- 
certained before they proceeded to legislate 
upon an assumed surplus. Great as had 
been his astonishment upon various matters 
connected with the present measure, his 
astonishment was still greater at finding his 
own humble authority quoted in favour of 
the Bill, and reference made to the manner 
in which the Ecclesiastical Commission had 
proposed to deal with the livings of Collon 
and Dundalk. His noble Friend had con- 
tended that the course approved of with re- 
ference to those parishes was in accordance 
with the Church ‘Temporalities’ Bill, but 
opposed to the measure then before the 
House. The Church Temporalities’ Bill, 
as the House must recollect, provided that 
when there was no service in a church dur- 
ing the three years next preceding, it was 
competent to the Ecclesiastical Commis. 
sioners, the Bishop of the Diocese being 
one, and five laymen of the Church of 
England being of the Commission, to sus- 
pend the receipt of the revenues, a stipend 
being allowed to a neighbouring clergyman 
for the performance of occasional duties, and 
where necessary, sufficient funds being pro- 
vided for the building of glebe-houses and 
churches ; for it formed no part of the pro- 
vision of the Temporalities’ Bill to alienate 
the revenues of the Church, but, on the 
contrary, a main feature of it was the ap- 
plication of all revenues scrupulously and 
strictly to Ecclesiastical purposes. Now, he 
asked, was that the principle of the Bill 
introduced by his noble Friend? If so, he 
should withdraw his opposition at once to 
that which he regarded as a measure for 
making a deduction from the revenues of 
the Church, directly and evidently for pur- 
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poses not Ecclesiastical. To his mind it ap- 
peared that the Church ‘Temporalities’ Bill 
and that then before them were as difler- 
ent as light and darkness ; however, at the 
risk of fatiguing the House, he would ad- 
vert to one or two additional eases. There 
was in the diocese of Ferns a union of three 
parishes, im one of which there were 36 
Protestants, in another 48, and in a third 
99. ‘The curate might be called a plural- 
ist, but his total income in the reduced 
form would be only 24/. per annum. Ano- 
ther case, in which there were four pa- 
rishes, one with 17 Protestants and an in- 
come of 80/. another with three Protestants 
and 702 a third 25 Protestants and 34/. 
making a total of 160/. ‘Two of these be- 
nefices bore the ominous names of Castle 
Lillis and Chapel Russell. When they were 
cutting down the revenues and benefices of 
Ireland, let him claim the attention of the 
House to the unfortunate cases of Castle 
H]lis and Chapel Russel. When they were 
cutting down the supertluitics of the 
Church in one direction, were they supply- 
ing its deficiencies in another? No such 
thing. That was no part of the principle 
on which his noble Friend (Lord Morpeth) 
proceeded. On the other hand his noble 
Friend said, ‘* where there is great duty to 
perform, and small compensation, there we 
will leave things as they are, with this tri- 
fling exception, that we will deduct about 
45 per cent. from the income at present re- 
ceived by the incumbent ; but where we 
find little to do and much pay, there we 
will take the pay and leave the clergyman 
to discharge his duty ashe may.” He must 
say, that there was one point connected 
with the manner in which the Bill pro- 
eceded, which struck him on the face of it 
with not being—(he would not use a harsh 
term)—-with not being exactly fair. He 
meant the mode in which his noble Friend 
dealt with the benetices, and the way in 
which he had made a confusion—he could 
not suppose an intentional confusion —be- 
tween benefices and parishes. English gen- 
tlemen listening to the noble Lord’s propo- 
sal were disposed to say, “ Nothing can be 
more monstrous: here are many pa- 
rishes, having so few Protestants; can any 
one object to diminish the incomes of the 
clergy in these parishes in which there 
are not 50 Protestants? All that was 
plausible enough, and admirably calculated 
to deceive those who knew nothing of the 
real facts of the case, beyond what they 
heard stated in that House. What was the 
real fact? In Ireland every parish was not 
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a benefice—in many instances many parishes 
were united to form one benefice; and 
though it might be true that in each of 
those parishes scparately, there were not 
more than fifty Protestants, yet in the be- 
nefice of which those parishes formed only 
a part, there might be 200, 300, or even 500 
or 1,000 Protestants. In this Bill, however, 
the two words “ parish,” and “ benefice,” 
were completely confounded from begin- 
ning to end, but in every instance con- 
founded in such a way as to give the ad- 
vantage against the benefice. What were 
the instructions given to the Commissioners 
upon the point, and what was the sense in 
which the Commissioners received those in- 
structions? They were to state the number 
and rank of the Ministers belonging to or 
officiating in each benefice, and whether 
there was a church or glebe-house therein. 
But the question which the present Bill 
would make necessary was, not whether 
there was a church or a glebe-house in the 
benefice, but whether there was or was not 
achurch or glebe-house in each of those 
parishes which from time immemorial had 
been permanently united into one benefice. 
‘These united parishes in Ireland were to all 
intents and purposes as much one benefice, 
as legitimately and as well understood to 


constitute but one benefice, as several pa- 
rishes covered with houses in England con- 


stituted one town. In Ireland it was not 
the church of the parish, but the church of 
the benefice ; it was not the clergyman of 
the parish, but the clergyman of the bene- 
fice; in the days when vestry-cess was 
raised it was levied not on the parish but on 
the benefice ; the churchwardens were the 
churchwardens not of the parish but of the 
benefice. The House would at once per- 
ceive the distinction between the two. But 
while on the one hand his noble Friend was 
ready, wherever he found the income of a 
benefice to be large, to pare it down to his 
notion of what was proper and sufficient, 
yet wherever the amount of duty was to be 
considered, he invariably measured it by 
the amount of the population in the parish. 
Again, when they came to look at the Re- 
port, the Report set forth an account of the 
number of benefices which contained less 
than 10, 20, 50, 100, or any other num- 
ber of Protestants, and the Commissioners 
in presenting that Report distinctly stated 
that the Ecclesiastical parishes in benefices 
were not conterminous with parishes as ex- 
isting for lay purposes. But in the face of 
that statement, his noble Friend took not 
the limit of the Ecclesiastical cure, but the 
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bounds of each separate parish, of which 
that cure was composed, and that was the 
mode in which he sought to obtain a sur- 
plus. His noble Friend told the House 
that there were 860 parishes in Ireland, in 
each of which the Protestant population 
was under fifty. If his noble Friend had 
taken benefices instead of parishes, what 
would have been the result? There were 
just forty-one benefices in Ireland, which 
did not contain a single Protestant. And 
what was the total income derived from 
those forty-one benefices? The total income 
was 2,235/. After all that had been said of 
the Church of Ireland—of its neglect of 
duty—of its sinecure clergy—it appeared 
that 2,235/. was the whole amount paid to 
parochial ministers who within their bene- 
fice had not a single Protestant. Now it 
appeared to him that ample means might 
have been found for applying that 2,235/. 
beneficially to the Church in those districts 
in which at present no provision, or if any, 
very inadequate provision, was made for the 
wants of a Protestant population. It ap- 
peared to him that that sum, even though 
its amount was small, might have been 
beneficially applied in the augmentation of 
small livings; in diminishing enormous 
and unwieldy unions, and in providing for 
the proper and convenient performance of 
divine public worship in districts where 
there was a large and scattered flock. The 
proper way to test the incomes of the 
Protestant Clergy was not to take the in- 
come of cach, but to strike an average of 
the whole. There were at the present 
moment 1,545 places of Protestant worship 
in Ireland, 1,383 beneficed clergymen, and 
752 curates. Making an allowance for the 
curates, the income of each of the beneficed 
clergymen did not average more than 200/. 
each, whilst the average amount of the 
flock of cach was not less than 616. souls. 
He knew that in the case of the Church of 
Scotland it was deemed, according to the 
wisdom of the venerable fathers by whom 
that Church was founded, that under any 
circumstances no clergyman could minister 
to the spiritual wants of more than 1,000 
souls. He (Lord Stanley) did not say that 
under certain circumstances a man might 
not minister to the wants of 2,000, or even 
a greater number ; but he said that there 
were districts in Ireland where the super- 
intendance of twenty, or thirty, or forty 
Protestants was a duty which no single in« 
dividual could undertake ; and that when 
they were proposing a remedy for the sup- 


posed defects of the Protestant Establish« 
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ment in Ireland, they should measure the 
labours of the Protestant Minister, in many 
instances, not by the amount of his flock, 
not by the numerical strength of his con- 
gregation, but by the length and breadth of 
his living, and by the extent of territory 
over which he had to travel. Yet by the 
proposition now under consideration a large 
extent of country was to be added to dis- 
tricts already too large, and one clergyman 
was required to perform duties which re- 
quired the power not only of any one man, 
but of any ten men. He said, then, that the 
Government were not dealing fairly by the 
question—that they were not coming fairly 
at the surplus which they were determined 
to obtam. A surplus by some means or 
other they were resolved to obtain, and 
therefore they took up one side of the ques- 
tion only ; they deducted where they found | 
a superfluity, but they added nothing | 
where they found a deficiency ; they cared | 
not about providing for the Church—they 
thought only of obtaining a fund, that they 
might place it at their own disposal. The 
object was placed broadly and plainly be- 
fore them; there was no equivocation or 
doubt about it: a surplus was resolved 
upon, anda surplus would be had. His 
noble Friend said something to this effect, 
* T admit the necessity of a national estab- 
lishment ; I admit the immense importance 
of religion; 1 admit that religion cannot 
be obtained without human means; I ad- 
mit that the best human means are to be 
found in a national establishment ; but if I 
find that a small proportion only of the po- 
pulation are attached to that national esta- 
blishment, I will diminish its income, and | 
apply the surplus to the purposes of educa- 
tion, and to the teaching of the people in 
the great truths of Christianity.” But 
surely the object of a great national estab- 
lishment must be, to see that there was no 
spot of the empire beyond the reach of the 
national religion: that there was not in the 
empire a single individual who might not 
have the benefit of that religion ; that the 
services of that religion might be adiminis- 
tered, and its tenets taught in every parish, 
and in every part of every parish, without 
the admission of error, and to every class of 
the community who might choose to avail 
themselves of it. He dissented altogether, 
therefore, from the doctrine of his noble 
Friend. But if his noble Friend’s doctrine 
were good for anything, he would tell him 
and the House, and the people of England, 
what it was to which his noble Friend’s ar- 
gument irresistibly led; to the appropria- 
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tion of Protestant revenues to the purposes, 
not of the Protestant, but of the Roman 
Catholic Church. ‘ And sweeping and 
dangerous,” exclaimed the Noble Lord, 
‘Cas in my conscience I believe such a step 
would be—would be, I say, because the 
feeling of this country never will allow you 
to carry it into effect. Dangerous as the 
principle and the practice would be, still in 
my mind it would be infinitely less danger- 
ous, and infinitely less liable to objection, 
infinitely more safe as a ground on which 
you could stand, and not be removed, than 
the half-and-half mode adopted in this Bill. 
The hon. Member for Middlesex tells you, 
and tells you fairly and manfully, that upon 
your own principles and your own theories 
even if you obtain all you now claim, you 
cannot stand where you are. 1 agree with 
the hon. Member for Middlesex, I agree 
with him that this step once taken, must 
imnediately be followed by others.” He 
continued, the noble Lord would deal with 
the surplus revenue of the Church in such 
a way as to make it supply deficiencies in 
the establishment wherever deficiencies were 
found to exist. That, in his opinion, was 
the only proper use to which a surplus could 
be applied. If his noble Friend protested 
against that doctrine, he would ask his noble 
Friend what security there was in that 
Bill for the local appropriation of any sur- 
plus fund for the advantage of that part 
of the country in which the surplus was 
found to exist? How was the surplus to 
be apphed? God knew how. The man- 
ner of its appropriation was left to the 
discretion of the Lord-licutenant. Ie 
had no doubt but that the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman who had lately gone over 
to Ireland in an official capacity, would 
mark out with great precision the bounds 
of each benefice, and each district from 
which certain funds were derived ; but he 
maintained, that there was no security 
whatever in the Bill, that the funds raised 
in one parish or district, would be appro- 
priated in that parish or district. Out of 
this dilemma it was impossible for the 
Government to escape—if they applied the 
surplus in each instance only in the parish 
or district in which it was obtained, in 
that particular parish or district they would 
have a surfeit of education—if they ap- 
plied it out of the parish or district it 
would not matter to that parish or district, 
whether it were applied to the purposes of 
education in a part of the country twenty 
miles off, or a 100 miles off. Many other 
points presented themselves to his mind; 
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but at that time of night he was reluctant 
to detain the House by dwelling, or even 
touching upon them. But he would ask 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite, he 
would ask his noble Friend himself, whe- 
ther he seriously and in his conscience be- 
lieved, after the warning he had received 
from the hon. Member for Middlesex, whe- 
ther he believed, that this measure could, 
by possibility, afford a final or peaceable 
settlement of the Church question in Ire- 
land? His noble Friend had been told by 
fifty of his friends, that the measure could 
not by possibility be regarded as a final 
measure. If his noble Friend were dis- 
posed to dispute that point, let him take 
only the votes of those who believed it 
would be a final measure—if his noble 
Friend would consent to pursue that 
course, he believed he need be under no 
anxicty as to any collision between this 
House and another branch of the Le- 
gislature. He imagined, that the sup- 
porters of the Bill, as a final, peaceable, 
and satisfactory measure, would dwindle 
down to a very miserable minority. “ My 
noble Friend,” continued the noble Lord, 
** has asked us, why it is, and how it is, 
that we can justifv to ourselves the propo- 
sition for separating this Bill into two 
parts? I have told my noble Friend how 
and why I feel myself justified in support- 
ing such a proposition. I have told him 
that it is because I conceive, as I have often 
stated, that all the clements of discord and 
confusion—all the occasions of strife and 
bloodshed—all the unfortunate collisions 
which have taken place—will be eftee- 
tually terminated, and put a stop to by the 
first part of the Bill alone. If my noble 
Friend asks whether this will be satisfac- 
tory to those who are altogether anxious 
to obtain the whole of the revenues of the 
Established Church? I answer, No. As 
long as the Church exists, as long as it 
has 100/. of income, never will there be 
any satisfaction on the part of those whose 
object it is to make their own, and not the 
Protestant the dominant religion of the 
country. If you wish to secure a peace- 
able collection of the revenue of the 
Church, and afterwards to discuss a prac- 
ticable and proper alteration of the law, 
with respect to the appropriation of that 
revenue, the course you have to take is, 
first to deal with those principles of the 
Bill, which affect the security of the pro- 
perty, and next to deal with those by 
which you propose to carry your principle 
into practice. But I ask my noble Friend, 
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on the other hand, how it is that, under al] 
the circumstances of the case, they, the 
King’s Ministers, charged with the peace 
of Ireland—charged with the defence of 
property—charged with the maintenance of 
the law—charged with the support of the 
Irish Church—refuse to separate into two 
parts a Bill, one portion of which they 
know they have not the power to pass, 
because it embodies principles so objection- 
uble in themselves, so utterly repugnant to 
the feclings of gentlemen—not of course 
intending to cast any imputation on those 
whose judgment diflers from my own-— 
that no prospect of political advantage, or 
expediency, can induce them to sacrifice 
their honest convictions, and to conform to 
them, ‘I do not,’ says my noble Friend, 
‘call upon you to repudiate or to deny 
your own principles. This I call upon you 
to do,’ and it is the first time I have eve 
heard a Minister of the Crown make such 
a declaration :—‘ Here we have two mea- 
sures which we ourselves have declared to 
be independent and separate.’ [ “ No, 
no!”} Lam not referring to this, but to 
the last measure-—‘ Two measures which 
we have declared to be independent and 
separate, both of which tend to the pro- 
motion of peace and tranquility in Lreland 
—both of which we desire to connect to- 
gether, and either or both of which we 
hold it to be essential to pass; and yet, 
because we have not the power to carry 
our views into effect in both cases, 
we will knowingly, and with our eyes 
open, refuse one great positive good, and 


endeavour to link ourselves with those 
who are seeking to starve out the 
clergy of Ireland, [‘* No, no!” ] who 


are seeking to starve out the clergy of 
Ireland, by the withholding of their legal 
rights. And unless an alteration in_ the 
appropriation of Church property shall take 
place, we will take advantage of the feel- 
ing which may be produced in the clergy 
by the distress to which they may be driven 
—we will take advantage of the fecling of 
compassion which may be excited for their 
destitute situation elsewhere, and because 
we will not separate these two Bills, we 
will join in those unions which have been 
established for the purpose of starving out 
the clergy.’”” He was well aware of the 
distress of the clergy of Ireland; and he 
earnestly desired to see passed so much of 
this Bill as would put a stop to that dis- 
tress, by terminating that species of passive 
resistance which had so long withheld the 
rights of the Irish clergy. His noble 
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Friend (Lord John Russell) knew well 
that so much of the Bill he had the power 
to carry with very little, if with any op- 
position; but because his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment could not pass the whole mea- 
sure, they refused to pass any part of it. 
They were determined to wait another 
year, aye, or three or four years, until they 
could pass it ; and that till then they were 
resolved that Ireland should not be pacified, 
nor her clergy rescued from starvation. 
But he would tell those Ministers that they 
would not succeed. He would tell them, 
moreover, that great as were the privations 
suffered by the clergy, he believed that one 
and all of them were prepared to sufler 
those, and greater privations—that they 
were prepared to trust even to the miser- 
able resource of private charity to supply 
their wants, rather than see « principle 
sarried into effect, which they knew to be 
destructive of the interests of that religion 
of which they were the faithful ministers. 
If he wanted a confirmation of this, he 
had it in what he held in his hand. It 
was an address presented to his Majesty by 
the clergy of the diocese of Tuam. ‘They 
stated, that with regard to their being 
deprived by this Bill of three-tenths of 
their income, although they might consider 
such a deduction as a heavy penalty to be 


{Jury 23} 





inflicted upon them, for discharging faith- | 
fully their duties as Christian ministers ; | 


yet, they would most willingly, for peace- 
sake, submit to it. When, however, they 
considered that the Bill also contained 
clauses, calculated not merely to effect the 
overthrow of the Established Church, but 
the ultimate extermination of his Majesty's 


poor, but always loyal Protestant subjects | 


in Ireland, they felt that it would be a 
barter—that it would be a barter unworthy 
of their character as Christian ministers, to 
purchase freedom from persecution for 
themselves, at the expense as well of their 
successors as of those among whom they 
had so long lived. With grief, therefore, 
but at the same time with respectful ear- 
nestness, “ they implored his Majesty, that 
no feeling for their sufferings should ever 
induce his Majesty to give his assent to a 
measure fraught with such ruin to his Ma- 
jesty’s faithful Protestant subjects.” In 
accordance with these views, he trusted, 
that under no consideration would a Pro- 
testant Parliament be induced to give their 
sanction to a measure like the present, 
which, with those memorialists, he did be- 
lieve to be fraught with danger to the in- 
terests of the Protestant religion, not only in 
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Ireland, but by immediate induction in 
many parts of England also; yet he was 
equally desirous, on the other hand, that 
so much of this Bill might pass, as might 
remove the causes of outrage against the 
ministers of the Established religion, which 
had so long subsisted in Ireland. The 
settlement of one part of this measure would 
mainly contribute to the peace of Ireland, 
while the passing of the other part of the 
measure would bear within itself not only 
the cause of present confusion, but the 
seeds of eternal dissension, and such as 
would probably postpone the practical set- 
tlement that might otherwise be eflected 
by the passing of the first part of this Bul. 
He therefore earnestly implored the House 
to reconsider the question before them, and 
divide this Bill into two parts. 

Lord John Russell was sure, after the 
length to which the discussion had been 
earried during a debate of three days, 
that the House must be anxious to come 
to a decision, and manifest its opinion 
respecting the question before it. He 
should therefore, state his view of it 
in as brief a compass as he could. It 
was not his intention to follow his noble 
Friend through all the details of his 
speech; and parts of it which, for the 
present at least, he should not touch, 
though, perhaps, he might advert to them 
hereafter, he alluded more particularly to 
the latter part, in which, his noble Friend 
trenched on the Orders of the House, and 
used Janguage which certainly was not 
parliamentary. In justice to the King’s 
Government, of which he had the honour 
to be a Member, he must say, that they 
had brought forward this question soberly, 
calmly, and after long and serious deliber- 
ation ; considering that it was necessary for 
the settlement of a long-disputed question 
—considering that it was a measure neces- 
sary for the peace of Ireland—considering 
that it was necessary for the security of 
the Established Church in that country, 
and for the advancement of religion itself. 
Acting upon these views, and entertaining 
these opinions of the measure, it was not 
for his Majesty’s Ministers to say, whether 
there might be in that, or in the other 
House, such a number of Members adverse 
to the measure, as might be able to defeat 
it. If Ministers believed the measure to be 
required for those great objects which it 
was their duty to consult, if they enter- 
tained an honest and a conscientious opinion 
of its propriety, it was not for them to 
shrink from the assertion of their opinion, 
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on being told that some persons in another 
House of Parliament were of a different 
opinion, and that the Bill would not be 
allowed to pass elsewhere. Was he to 
be told, that in either House of Parlia- 
ment, there was a body of men so deter- 
mined in their opposition to this measure, 
that no force of evidence, no power of 
argument, no consideration of prudence, no 
regard for the welfare of the kingdom, 
would induce them to listen to any terms, 
or to come to any compromise ; but that, 
before the question had gone through a 
Committee of the House of Commons, it 
had been pre-determined that the King’s 
Ministers should not have the power to pass 
the measure? If there were no other ob- 
jection to such language, it was at least not 
decorous towards the House of Commons ; 
it was a libel on the other House to state 
that it would not listen calmly to every 
thing which was said on the question. 
He would assert, that if the other House 
rejected the Bill, it would not be rejected 
without due examination. He could not 
believe that the other House, before the 
Bill had gone through its preliminary stages 
in that House, had made up its mind to 
reject it, without examination, without 
entering into any of its provisions, without 
looking into the Report of the Commission- 
ers which had been laid before them; or 
that they were pre-determined to reject it, 
so that to them, at least as far as this Bill 
was concerned, should not belong the cha- 
racter of a deliberative body. He could 
not believe the other House would be 
induced to take such a course, though such 
was the import of what his noble Friend 
had had the condescension to declare to the 
House, as a reason to induce them to forego 
any further consideration of this measure. 
It was not his intention at that late hour 
to enter into those parts of the subject which 
several hon. Members had already gone into, 
and it was the less necessary, as, with the 
exception of one hon. Member, who made 
a speech upon the Poor-laws, which had no 
relation to the Question before the House, the 
whole of the discussion had been conducted, 
on both sides, with great ability and research. 
There was one thing, however, which fell 
from his right hon. Friend, the Member 
for Cumberland, that hardly seemed to 
come properly into the discussion—he 
meant the Address which his right hon. 
Friend read from the Synod of Dumfries ; 
an address in which the addressers thought 
fit to menace the Sovereign with a defec- 
tion of their allegiance, if the Legislature 
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adopted this measure. Why, if any Roman 
Catholic agitator had presumed to say, that 


if this Bill did not pass, the allegiance of 


the Roman Catholics would be dissolved, 
with what invective would not the right 
hon. Baronet have denounced the presump- 


tion, the boldness—nay, the treason of 


those by whom such an assertion was made ? 
However, with regard to these good, well- 


nominated, and well-subsisted members of 


this Presbyterian Synod, he thought their 
words might be turned aside as a mere 
empty menace. Now, the main Question 
at issue, or, at least, one of the main 
(Questions, was that to which, he thought, 


nearly every Member on the other side of 


the House had paid little attention ; that 
Question was as to the state in which we 
stood with respect to the collection of tithes 
in Ireland. This had been a frequent sub- 


ject of discussion, and was peculiarly so 


when his noble Friend (Lord Stanley) in- 
troduced his Bill on the subject. The 
object of that Bill was to make composition 
of tithes compulsory. It was his noble 
Friend’s, and his own opinion, that by 
passing that Bill they should secure the 
collection of tithes. At the end of the 
discussion of that measure, his noble Friend 
and himself stated their opinions upon the 
Question of Appropriation — his noble 
Friend stating, that he never would con- 
sent to alienate any part of the Church 
property, and he stating, on the other hand, 
that he thought the property of the Pro- 
testant Church was too great for the 
spiritual care of its members, and too 
great for its own stability. In the follow- 
ing year further attempts were made to 
collect tithe. But instead of persevering 
in those attempts, it was thought necessary 
by the Government of which his noble 
Friend was then the organ, to make a pro- 
posal to this House to give a million to the 
Irish clergy. From that time there had been 
no regular collection of tithe ; and a Bill was 


introduced last year for the purpose of . 


still effecting that object. But did that 
Bill, separated from the Question of Appro- 
priation, succeed? The sum to be paid to 
the clergy was diminished—diminished, as 
he thought, too greatly—by a division in 
that House, in which the Government 
were in a minority. ‘The majority of the 
House said, “that without a very great 
sacrifice—that of 40 per cent.—they would 
not pass a Bill for the collection of tithe.” 
That Bill was thrown out in the House of 
of Lords; and he thought it must now be 
a matter of regret to many that it was so 
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thrown out. But did the Government 
succeed afterwards in collecting the tithes. 
A right hon. and gallant Ofier just now 
in the House (Sir H. Hardinge) said, there 
was nothing so much to be deprecated as 
the use of military force in the collection 
of tithes; and that he himself did not be- 
lieve that the House would give its sanction 
to it. That right hon Gentleman then 
introduced a Bill not containing any pro- 
vision respecting the appropriation. Upon 
the introduction of that Bill, he had moved 
the Resolution to which so much reference 
had been made, “ that any surplus not 
required for the purposes of the Church 
should be applied to the religious and moral 
education of the people, without distinction 
of religious persuasion.” The House adopted 
that Resolution, and another Resolution 
which followed, in which it was stated, 
that no measure on the subject of tithes in 
Ireland could be final or satisfactory with- 
out embodying the principle contained in 
the first Resolution. It was necessary to 
advert to these Resolutions, because it 
would be seen at once that the proposition 
now before the House was to undo that 
vote, and to induce the House to separate 
the two measures, and to say that the one 
measure approved of by the right hon. Ba- 
ronet should pass, and that the other 
should be totally rejected. His belief was, 
that if they attempted to collect tithes 
without adopting the Clauses respecting ap- 
propriation, they would have to encounter 
greater obstacles than ever. The collection 
of tithes by law had not succeeded ; and 
the attempt to collect tithes by military 
force had led to lamentable results. Look- 
ing, then, at the Question which his noble 
Friend put at the end of his speech, he 
would ask if they did not adopt this Bill, 
but adopt a separate Bill for the collection 
of tithes, would his noble Friend be able 
to make that collection with peace? Did 
he believe that, if he or any other man 
were now in the Government, after the 
Resolution of this House, after the strong 
opinion it had pronounced, it would be easy 
or practicable to collect tithes in Ireland 
without an immense augmentation of the 
military force, and without coming down 
to that House for increased supplies, and 
further measures of coercion? Nobody 
could believe that after the Resolution 
the House had passed, it would be ready 
to enter into any such contest, or that it 
would declare that for the sake of that 
principle which his noble Friend had stated, 
and which his right hon. Friend (Sir J. 
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Graham) had also advocated, but on which 
they had received little support from the 
right hon. Member for Tamworth, Parlia- 
ment would go into such a contest? and 
provided they could sce the tithes collected, 
and the Protestant Church in safety, they 
would carry on the present system for the 
sake of the principle, that no part of the 
Church revenue should be appropriated to 
other than what they termed Ecclesiastical 
purposes. His noble Friend, and his right 
hon. Friend, thought the present revenues 
were not more than sufficient for those 
purposes, and that the object of an Estab- 
lished Church was to propagate that faith 
which they believed to be truc, and that it 
was not the duty of the State to countenance 
the distribution of those revenues to other 
purposes ¢ Now, he confessed that he took 
the view which his noble Friend (Lord 
Howick) had so ably advocated as to the 
duty of the State with regard to a Church 
Establishment. A Church Establishment 
Was a2 means to an end, and he considered 
that end to be the promotion of good 
government, and the religious benefit of 
the whole community. On the Question 
he could not leave out of sight the fact 
that there were 6,500,000 Roman Catholics 
in Ireland. He could not talk of providing 
for the religious wants of the community 
without considering that there was that 
large body of people, being a great majority 
of the people of Ireland, separated from 
the Established religion. If the House 
meant to reach them, and to inculcate 
religious instruction into their minds, and 
teach them those parts of the Christian 
faith common to all, they could not do this 
by preaching in the Established Church, 
and, therefore, they must appropriate some 
part of the means to instruct them in that 
way alone in which they could participate 
of the benefits it was intended to confer. 
This was the calm and proper view to be 
taken of the subject by a statesman. When, 
therefore, he saw 3,250,000 Catholics, and 
only 150,000 Protestants in one province, 
he could not consent that the revenues de- 
rived from that province should be exclu- 
sively devoted to the religious instruction 
of the 150,000 Protestants, and that no- 
thing should be contributed towards the 
religious and moral instruction of the three 
millions and a quarter of Catholics. But 
in making provision for the instruction of 
Catholics, he would do it in such a manner 
as would leave an ample fund to supply all 
the spiritual wants required by the Pro- 
testant Church. The Protestant Establish- 
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ment in Ireland was sanctioned by the Act 
of Union, and was connected in a great 
degree with the property of the country ; 


he therefore wished it to remain an 
Established Church. He did not enter 
into the views of those who said that 


there ought to be a Roman Catholic 
Church established in Ireland. He should 
think it a great misfortune to this country, 
and a source of deep regret, if there were 
such an establishment. He believed the 
great majority of the Catholics in [reland 
did not seek for any such measure. He 
believed that the great body in this country, 
not only members of the Church, but all 
the Protestant Dissenters, would be opposed 
to any such measure. He was bound, 
therefore, by his views of policy, not to 
attempt to introduce the Roman Catholic 
Church into Ireland. But this he might 
do; he might provide for the Protestant 
Kistablishment what was sufficient for her 
wants ; and he might then have a surplus 
revenue applicable to other purposes, among 
which he regarded as the most important, 
the providing moral and religious instruc- 
tion for the Roman Catholics in Ireland, 
by which they might become better Chris- 
tians, and better members of a civilized 
community. There was a great fallacy, he 
contended in the argument of the right 
hon. Baronet, which he derived from his 
calculation of the number of benefices and 
Protestants throughout Ireland generally. 
He had a different calculation in his hand 
which he had reason to believe was much 
more correct than those to which the right 
hon. Gentleman had referred. He found, 
that theincomeof the archbishopsand bishops 
amounted to 128,800/. in round numbers, 
that of the deans and chapters to 10,900/., 
the tithes belonging to the parochial clergy 
470,500. after deducting tive per cent. on 
benefices. ‘There was then the value of 
glebe-lands, which, with ministers’ money, 
might be taken at 85,000/. If they fixed 
the income of 627 benefices at 200/. a-year, 
of 229 at SOO/. a-year, and of 259 at 400/. 
a-year, there would be, after all deductions, 
a much larger surplus than even that on 
which they had calculated. But his right 
hon. Friend, the Member for Cumberland, 
said, “* I cannot conceive that we can have 
a Church Establishment, unless the means 
of religious worship are brought to every 
man’s door.” If that were correct, then he 
must say that we had not had what the 
right hon. Baronet would call “a Church 
Establishment” in Ireland for many years, 
for most certainly it had not had the effect 
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which his right hon. Friend thought essen-_ 
tial, of carrying the means of religious 
instruction Kine to every man’s door. He 
could show his right hon. Friend unions of 
parishes, in which the church was distant 
from its communicants, ten, fifteen, and 
twenty-five miles. There were fifty bene- 
fices in Ireland, in which the whole number 
of Protestants was 526; in these benefices 
there were seventy-nine clergymen, sixty- 
nine of whom were non-resident, and in 
forty-two of them there was no church at 
all; yet the total amount of their tithe- 
revenues was not less than 13,880. Making 
out this calculation to the utmost extent, 
he found that the amount of revenue 
derived from these benefices was in the 
proportion of 125/. for every Protestant 
inhabitant. In another union of parishes, 
the number of Protestants was seventy- 
three, and the income 3,700/.. Which, he 
asked, were the truest friends to the Church, 
those who would build places of worship, and 
provide instruction where Protestants were 
resident, or those who would continue the 
present system with all its anomalies? 
But they were told that they ought to 
build churches, even where there were no 
Protestants now, and that congregations 
would come to them. That might have 
been wise some thirty, or forty, or fifty 
years ago, but that opportunity was let go 
by unheeded ; and, like the man who could 
have passed the sands while the waters 
were low, but who delayed till they rose, 
there was now only the waters on one side, 
or a precipice on the other. But his noble 
Friend said, that no deduction of revenue 
should be made where there was now a 
church and a clergyman. He would take 
the case of Rathfriland, where there were a 
church and a clergyman; but there was 
not one Protestant inhabitant, though 
there were 1,400 Catholics. Was that a 
ease in which they ought to keep up an 
Kistablishment and a resident clergyman ? 
His noble Friend had referred to the cases 
of Collon and Dundalk, and pointed out the 
evils which would result from separations 
of some of the unions ; but these separations 


jhad been recommended by the Commis- 


sioners, who were all members of the Esta- 
blished Church. It was said, however, that 
if they adopted this Bill, they must go 
further. He asked those who urged that 
arezument, “If we do not sanction the 
principle of this Bill, can we continue as 
we noware?” For his part, after the best. 
consideration which he could give to the 
subject, he had no hesitation in saying, and 
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he believed that in this he spoke the sense 
of the great majority of the House, that the 
time for applying the remedy to these evils 
had arrived. That remedy his Majesty’s 
Government had proposed, and to it they 
now asked the sanction of Parliament. If 
they passed this measure, they would render 
the collection of tithe practicable in Ireland, 
and give the Established Church in that 
country a degree of permanent security and 
stability which it never before possessed. 
The Roman Catholic inhabitants of Ireland 
would at length consider that their interests, 
their wishes, and their feelings, were not 
wholly neglected by the Legislature of the 
United Kingdom. They would at length 
believe that they were objects of some care 
and consideration with the Imperial Par- 
liament. ‘That the measure was not perfect 
he admitted; but did his noble Friend 
think they could rest as they were, without 
some such Bill? Did he think it possible, 
without some such measure, to support the 
Established Church in any form whatever? 
If this measure were refused, it would be 
utterly impossible to continue the tithe 
system, a system which, as now carried on 
in Ireland, was so repugnant to the prin- 
ciples of justice, and so opposed to the 
feelings of the great majority of their 
fellow-subjects in that country. Without 
going the full length of the principles of 
this Bill, it would be utterly impossible to 
collect tithe in Ireland in any shape, and 
the attempt would be productive of such 
scenes as the right hon. and gallant Officer, 
the late Secretary for Ireland, so strongly 
deprecated. They who said, that the col- 
lection of tithes would be practicable with- 
out this Bill, must also say, that “ the 
sword which was hitherto glued to the 
scabbard, is now withdrawn.” Could they 
look calmly at the consequences? If this 
Bill were rejected, those who refused it 
would probably have another Bill pressed 
on them at a future time, which would 
perhaps go much further; and then there 
would be unavailing regrets that the present 
measure was not adopted in good time. 
Let him, in conclusion, impress upon the 
House, that after the events which have 
recently occurred, there was no returning 
to the old system ; and even if they could 
return to it, the growing discontent of the 
Irish people would render such a proceeding 
inefficacious. If the House passed this Bill, 
they would settle the question of tithe, and 
secure to the Church a certain amount of 
revenue. These were some of the results 
which he confidently expected would flow 
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from the measure, which had the addi- 
tional advantage of having received the 


support of those who had hitherto been 
adverse to all propositions of a= snnilar 
description. That circumstance, he trusted, 
would render its reception and success in 
Ireland a matter of ccrtainty. He confi- 
dently anticipated, that it would be con 
sidered a work of peace, and a testimony of 
the disposition of the House not to forget 
the real claims of the Irish people, nor to 


be backward in redressing Lae HS of 
which they had loudly and so justly 


complained. These were the poi on 
which he urged the House to lend 
sanction to the measure, and resist 
Motion of the right hon. Baronet. 
were the grounds on which he founded his 
hopes of its practical success. 

Mr. O'Connell rose amidst loud cries of 
“ Question,” and “Go on.” He said, if 
hon. Gentlemen would listen to him for a 
few minutes, he promised to sit down the 
moment they expressed their disinclination 
to hear him further. He should not go 
into any details on the question, for these 
were already fully before the House; but 
he said at once that one of the worst things 
which they could do for Ireland was to 
reject this measure. What was the real 
question before them? The House, which 
had been called together under the auspices 
of the right hon. Baronet, the Member for 
Tamworth, who had declared himself hos- 
tile to the great principle of the measure, the 
House had resolved thattheIrishnationshould 
participate in the advantages of that which 
wasnational property. That declaration had 
raised the hopes of the people of Ireland. 
He implored the House then to pause and 
consider the fatal consequences which must 
inevitably result from the rejection of the 
measure, not only to the empire generally, 
but to the hon. Gentlemen opposite, on 
whose actions and on whose course of pro- 
ceeding alone, the consequences of that 
rejection must rest. The hopes of the Irish 
people had been raised ; anticipations of the 
redress of long existing and heavy wrongs 
had been excited in their bosoms ; they were 
taught, for the first time, to feel that their 
brethren in England had awakened to a 
sense of the demand they possessed on their 
sympathies and kindly feelings. He en- 
treated the House not to cast lightly away 
the good effects which this impression had 
already produced. Tranquillity and peace 
had even now been in a great measure re- 
stored. The Judges in the southern and 
western parts of the country had compli- 
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mented the Grand Juries on the tranquil- 
lity of their respective districts ; the only 
disturbances that had been committed had 
taken place in the north of Ireland, and 
they had originated with the extreme loy- 
alists, who had so misconducted themselves 
that it became necessary for the soldiers to 
fire upon them. He implored the House, 
in the strongest and most emphatic terms 
he could possibly make use of, not to 
accede to the proposition of the right hon. 
Baronet, the Member for Tamworth, the 
more especially after what had taken place 
in the course of the Debate; in which, 
although great interest was expressed as to 
the number of Protestants in different 
places —now stated to be 120 here and 50 
there, and again 20 clsewhere—no allusion 
had been made to the number of Catholics 
in the different benefices. And yct, what 
was the real state of the case? In the 
diocese of Armagh the total number of 
Protestants was 783,000, of which 517,782 
were Episcopalians, while the number of 
Catholics was no less than 1,487,401— 
1,437,401 Roman Catholics in the diocese 
of Armagh alone. In Dublin the number 
of Protestants was 177,930, and that of the 
Catholics 1,630,681. In the diocese of 
Cashel the number of Protestants was 
112,434, the number of Roman Cutholics 
2,220,000 and upwards. In Connaught 
the number of Protestants was 444,900, the 
number of Catholics, 1,188,500. Could 
the Established Church in Ireland, under 
any circumstances whatever, be called a 
National Church? “ Can you presume,” 
continued the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
“can you presume, I ask you, to call the 
Established Church of Ireland a National 
Church? Turn Ireland into a Province, 
if you please ; call it a Provincial Church, 
and then I will discuss with you the point, 
whether its extent is sufficiently commen- 
surate with its utility to justify the appel- 
lation ; but the mere act of calling an estab- 
lishment ike this a National Church is as 
gross a violation of every principle of Nati- 
onality as can be conceived.” The Catholics 
of Ireland, continued the hon. and learned 
Member, were six millions and a-half; the 
total number of Protestants was one million 
and a-half. Count them, take them man 
for man, and what was the result? A 
balance of five millions in favour of the 
Catholics. What did they find else? That 
there were two Catholics for every Protest- 
ant, and a surplusof three millions and a 
half of Catholics into the bargain. Why, 
was this Church Establishment, this Nati- 
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onal Church, to be endured. An hon. and 
gallant Member had alluded to the town of 
Dundalk, and had stated that the members 
of the Church were increasing in that 
neighbourhood, The town and parish con- 
tained 1,433 members of the Establish- 
ment, and when reminded that that included 
the fourteen Protestant inhabitants of Cas- 
tletown, the hon. Member asked what that 
had to do with the case? But do not let 
it be forgotten that the rector of these 
united parishes was also rector of Louth. 
Where, then, was the anxious attention to 
the wants of the few Protestants in the 
parish of Castletown? Of course the 
rector of these united parishes does full 
justice to the 261 members of the Church 
in his parish of Louth. Where, then, was 
the anxiety to provide each clergyman with 
his 175/. The rector of Louth was resident, 
and had only his 261 Protestant parish- 
ioners to take care of. Why not then give 
up ais 2,000/. a year surplus for other pur- 
poses. He would take the dioceses of Raphoe 
and Ardagh as to the number of the members 
of the Church and the Catholics, and even the 
most bigotted must admit that he had not 
taken an unfair case, but that it was un- 
exceptionable. In the first of these dioceses, 
then, take the 33,500 members of the Es- 
tablishment to the 145,000 Catholic inha- 
bitants of it, and in the latter the 17,000 
Protestants against the 195,000 Catholics. 
The revenues of the Church should be for 
the religious instruction of the entire 
400,000 inhabitants of these dioceses. 
Every parish paid tithes—there was a 
glebe house, or land, in almost every 
one of the parishes of those dioceses. But 
take on the other hand, the diocese of 
Tuam, with its 467,000 Catholics, against 
its 9,000 members of the Establishment. 
The Establishment was intended for both 
the 9,000 Protestants and the 467,000 Ca- 
tholics. He was told, however, in the 
vulgar language of authority, that Protest- 
ant worship must be maintained in every 
parish. Here, then, was the 467,000 
Catholics and the 9,000 members of the 
Church. They were told, that the means 
of religious instruction must be maintained 
for the latter ; but who was to provide for 
the religious instruction of the 467,000 Ca- 
tholics ? Was it not themselves? They were 
taxed for the maintenance of the Protestant 
Church, and they supported their own 
Churches, and they had their own Arch- 
bishops, and Bishops, and Deans, and Priests, 
and Curates, without coming to the trea- 
sury of Protestants, or taking money from 
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their pockets. They did not require Pro- 
testants to contribute to their Church, but 
there were many liberal Protestants, and 
they received the blessings of thousands for 
it, who did largely contribute to the build- 
ing Catholic places of divine worship. Was 


not the Protestant Church as good as that of 


it 


the Catholics, 
titious aid ? 


that required this adven- 
Had it not a powerful infiu- 
ence on the human mind? It was 
that the Catholic religion was founded in 
ignorance, and could be dispelled by edu- 
cation ; how then could those who advan- 
ced such an opinion refuse to Catholics the 
chance of education out of the funds which 
they mainly contributed to ? But there was 
an objection to educate the It 
was said, that they were a benighted 

and buried in ignorance, and that the only 
remedy was in education. By this means 
it was said, that they would be made Pro- 
testants ; then why not adopt the course, 
if such was the result that was expected ? 
The truth was, they charged the Catholics 
with ignorance, and refused the means 
which they alleged would dispel it. ‘The 
hon. Member for Cumberland had done 
him the honour of noticing him 
pointed manner—a notice which he (Mr. 
O'Connell) had not provoked in any man- 
ner; the right hon. Baronet had touched 
on topics which had not previously been 
alluded to; he then went on to sneer at 
the Catholics, and to heap his praise on 
the Protestant Dissenters of England ; the 
deductions from his speech were very dif. 
ferent from the facts he had stated, for he 
had drawn out of his pocket a passage of 
Clarendon, respecting the turning 
Bishops out of the House of Lords, but 


°.> 
sald, 


Catholics. 


instead of endeavouring to excite un- 
necessary fears, he should rather have 


deplored the circumstances which had 
brought matters to that point. He should 
have deplored their conduct, and remem- 
bered that the Bishops occupied themselves 
in hunting out where the Dissenters had 
last been at prayers, and pursued such a 
course of persecution as excited the indig- 
nation of the people of England. He 
should not have forgotten that they had 
lent themselves in every instance to palliate 
the crimes of the court. When the right 
hon. Gentleman sneered at the Catholics 


and praised the Protestant Dissenters of 


England—and endeavoured to excite alarm 
by alluding to the expulsion of the Bishops 
from the other House, he might have 
remembered, that this was done by the 
provocations heaped upon the Protestant 
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i'stablishment must be kept up in that part 
of the country; “ You are strong,” ob- 
served the hon and learned Gentleman, 
and you will tell the Catholics of Ire- 
land that their feelings and judgments 
shall be outraged, and that they shall still 
be exposed to every injustice? Will you 
tell them, that although they are upwards 
of 7,000,000, their feelings shall be wounded 
and insulted, and their interests sacrificed, 
for the gratification of 800,000 persons. 
It might be proper that the 800,000 
should) have provision made for their 
religious instruction ; but would they not 
allow the overwhelming majority of the 
Irish nation to receive any share of educa- 
tion, the funds for which were mainly 
furnished by themselves, lest they should 
be improved? And who pursued such 
policy—what Statesman forsooth? He 
could not help smiling at the pious Sergeant 
(Mr. Sergeant Jackson) saying, that the 
numbers of the Irish Church had not in- 
creased because it had been so poor for 
such a series of years. He thought that 
he saw the tears flowing down the learned 
Sergeant’s cheeks when he uttered such a 
pious lamentation. These receivers of tithes 
then were so poor that they could not 
propagate their religion in Ireland, and yet 
it might be thought that the Catholic priest 
would be poorer who received no tithes. 
The lamentation was, that there was no 
corn in Egypt, but how just was the remark. 
Allusion had been made to the Island 
Achlin, the Protestant incumbent of which 
received 900/. a-year. A person had been 
sent over to that Island from Exeter-hall 
to convert the Catholics. He took out 
with him a capital of 2,500/., and took a 
number of Protestants with him, which 
were daily increasing. As the Island at 
the time was overflowing with population, 
the people were dissatisfied and drove the 
settlers elsewhere, and yet this had been 
the ground of attack on the Catholic 
Church. The same circumstances would 
certainly have taken place elsewhere. He 
could not refrain from laughing at the 
importance attached to the increase of the 
number of Protestants in some parishes. 
Any person who carefully looked at the 
two columns in the Report—the one taken 
in 1830, and the other in 1834—would 
see that the latter was rather a correction 
of the former ; he, however, did not place 
the slightest reliance on such Returns. In 


one parish, near his own! residence, it had 
been stated, that there had been a great 
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the course of three years—namely, from 
thirty-two toforty-nine. Nowitsohappened 
that sixteen Protestants had been transferred 
from one parish to another. The keeper 
of the water-guard and his family had been 
moved from one side of the river to the 
other. So much for the increase of Pro- 
testants in that quarter. If there had been 
an increase in one parish, there had been 
an accompanying diminution in another. 
In another case an apparent increase had 
taken place, by a Protestant relative of his 
own and his family coming to reside in a 
parish. This, however, was miserable 
special pleading, with an important Ques- 
tion. He would not follow the right hon. 
Member for Cumberland through the length 
of his speech. He had amongst other 
things alluded to the Church of Scotland. 
But how did the Scots acquire their Church ? 
Were there no Grahams or Gremes— 
no knights of the bright sword in those 
days. The Grahams seemed fallen from 
their former chivalry. ‘They were become 
prudent country gentlemen, anxious to risk 
nothing? Those who conquered for the 
religion of their country, risked everything 
for it. The right hon. Gentleman, how- 
ever, would risk nothing. They had also 
received a lecture on charity by one of the 
Members for Berkshire, whom he did not 
then see. Oh! he perceived that the right 
hon. Member had moved over the way ; he 
congratulated him on his change of place 
—he was in his proper hemisphere—he was 
now in his proper element. The hon. 
Member reminded him of 
The last rose of summer 
Left blooming alone ; 
All its lovely companions 
Were faded and gone! 


The hon. Gentleman had shown a great 
deal of cunning, he appeared to be mighty 
charitable and kind on those points which 
did not hurt him in the slightest degree. 
He was willing to give Poor laws to Ire- 
land, forsooth, which could not affect him 
in the slightest degree. The hon. Gentle- 
man reminded him of the man who gave a 
stone when asked for bread. The hon. 
Gentleman said, that he would not consent 
to dispense with any portion of the revenues 
of the Protestant Church in Ireland. 
Would England give anything for the 
maintenance of the Catholic clergy? Were 
the people of Ireland to continue to pay 
the Protestant clergy if this measure did 
not pass? ‘They regarded it as the earnest 
of the future peace and tranquillity of Ire- 
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land, and were their hopes to be disap- 
pointed, and the cup of expectation again 


to be dashed from their lips? By the Bill of 


last year the 1,000,000/. advanced to the 
Irish clergy was to be repaid to the English 
Treasury ; but what was the right hon. 
and gallant Officer’s proposed Amendment 
to this? The 1,000,000/. was to be allowed 
to the clergy, and no portion of that sum 
was to be repaid. ‘The plan of the present 
Ministry was to give up the 1,000,000/. to 
the clergy, and by doing so to endeavour 
to make a purchase of the peace of Ireland! 
Twenty millions were freely given to 
remove the stain of slavery from the British 
colonies, and was the House unwilling to 
give 1,000,0002, to relieve the Catholies 
from the oppression of that grinding faction 
which had crushed the country to the dust— 
which had deeply imbued its hands in the 
blood of the people of Ireland, and was now 
as anxious as ever to pursue a_ similar 
course? The passing this measure would 
produce a great, an electric effect through- 
out Ircland. It would proclaim to the 


people of that country the downfall of 


those’ who had tyrannized over then— 
the dismissal of that faction which had 
ever exerted itself to oppress and crush 
them to the earth. Even now the toast 
was drunk of “ Protestant ascendancy ;” 
that was, that there should not be equality, 
but that one party should dominecr over 
another. The law, however, had put Ca- 
tholics on a footing of equality with Pro- 
testants, and if the attempt were made to 
put them down, they would reply, ‘“ We 
are 7,000,000, and will not be oppressed 
by a miserable minority.” Was the House 
proud of putting its hands into the pockets 
of the Irish people for the purpose of taking 
tithes for the maintenance of the Protestant 
clergy? He thanked the right hon. 
Gentleman (Sir James Graham) for the 
sneers he had indulged in at the Catholics. 
He was a man of nice conscience: corn 
and currency was formerly his maxim ; now 
if must be conscience and candour. The 
right hon. Gentleman had taunted him 
about the bloody head and bones. The 
sneer came extremely well from such a 
quarter: half Reformer, half Tory, pallid 
with fear on one side, insolent with teme- 
rity on the other. He would keep up the 
apparition before the right hon. Gentleman 
and set up the bloody head and bones for 
a coat of arms for him. The great object 
of the people of Ireland was to procure 
peace and tranquillity from the British 
empire. All that they demanded was 
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justice ; it had been long withheld fron 
them, and then they demanded an inde- 
pendent legislature. The demand wa 
made, and the proposition was met with sai 
overwhelming majority of that House, and 
the unanimous vote of the other Hous 

but then the two branches of the legislature 
solemnly promised to adopt immediate steps 
to get nd of the grievances of Ireland 
LHe asked were they or were thi \ not pore 

pared to fulfil their promises? The right 
hon. Baronet opposite and his friends had 
never in their whole benefited 
Ireland by more than a single measure, and 
that was invariably disfigured by thei 
pointing to one individual and stigmatisine 
him. He remembered the origin of the 
career of the hon. Member for Cambridegc, 
and it furnished a melancholy story ; but 
he certainly, with most beautiful consis: 
teney, held out to the last, and in the end 
pronounced his own eulogium. On what 
ground could they object to the present 
Bill? It provided for the spiritual wants 
of the Protestants, and it gave to the 
Catholics nothing more than just as much 
education as could be provided for them by 
the surplus. They were told that Beclesias- 
tical property was inalienable. Was it se? 
Did it not originally belong to the Roman 


career 


Catholics, and was it not wrested from 
them? Was it inalienable? If so, le 
claimed it. The power which gave it to 


them, had the power to take it away. 


He put it to the hon. Member — for 
Cumberland if a few Roman Catholics 
found their way to Cockermouth, and 


insisted on taxing the Protestants, what 
would he say? Would he not resort to his 
bright sword to resist the innovation? Tk 
would resist to the death, and he would 
have a right to do so. The people of Tre- 
land did not resist. ‘To be sure they bad 
got a habit of not paying. ‘Though perhaps 
the jocose speech of the noble Lord on ,the 
subject of his own religion might coax 
them into doing so. This was their time 
to introduce the principle contained in this 
Bill. They did wrong last year in rejecting 
it. Why was it rejected? Why because 
anoble Duke—no, he begged his pardon ; 
he believed that noble Duke strove against 
the Opposition, seeing what the probable 
effect would be to the clergy ; but he was 
overwhelmed, and acquiesced in the vio- 
lence of those whose violence and bigotry 
were allowed to prevail. He hoped they 
would see no more religion stained with 
blood: he hoped they would see no more of 
the piety which, while it raised its eyes in 
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. Hon. 
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Lopes, Sir B., Bart. 
“fe seg Lord 


Lowther, J. UH. 
Lowther, Hon. Col. 
Lushington,S. R. 
Lygon,Hn. Col. H. B. 
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Mahon, Lord 
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Owen, Sir J. Bart. 
Palmer, R. 
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Peel, Kt. Hon. 
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Peel, Rt. Hn, W. Y. 
Peel, E. 
Pelham, J.C. 
Pemburton, T. 
Penruddocke, J. H. 
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Plumptre, J. P. 
Polhill, Captain F. 
Pollen, Sir J., Bart. 
Pollington, Viscount 
Pollock, Sir F. 
Powell, Col. W. E. 
Praed, W. M. 
Praed, J. B. 
Price, S. G. 
Price, R. 
Reid, Sir J. Rs 
Richards, - 
Rickford, 
Ridley, MM. W. 
Jtoss, GC. 
Rushbrooke, R. 
Russell, C. 
Ryle, J. 
Saunderson, R. 
Sandon, Viscount 
Scarlett, Hon. R. 
Scott, Sir B.D. 
Sheppard, 'T. 
Sibthorpe, Colonel 
Smith, A. 
Smyth, Sir G. H. 
Somerset, Lord KE. H. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Spry, Sir S. T. 
Stanley, Lord} 
Stewart, J. 
Stormont, Viscount 
Sturt, H.C. 
Thompson, W. 
'Vollemache, Ilon. A. 
Towneley, R.G. 
Townshend, Lord J. 
Trench, Sir F. 
Trevor, Hlon. R.G. 
biog Hon. A. 

ha ais 
Tyre iL Sid. 1, 
Vere, Sir OF 
Vernon, G. H. 
Vivian, J. EF. 
Vyvyan,Sir kt. 
Wall, C. B. 
Walpole, Lord 
Walter, J. 
Welby, G. FE. 
Weyland, 
Witmore, T. C. 
Wilbraham. Lin. R.B. 
Williams, R. 
Williams, T. P. 
Wilmot, Sir J. E. 
Wodehouse, Hon. FE. 
Wood, T. 
Worcester, Marq. of 
Wyndham, W. 
Wynn, Rt. Hn. C.W, 
Yorke, E.T. 
Young, J 


MEMBERS TOR SCOTLAND. 
Agnew, Sir A, 


Arbuthnot, Hon, H, 
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Balfour, T. 

Bruce, C. L. 
Campbell, Sir If., Bt. 
Chisholm, A. 
Ferguson, Captain 
Forbes, W. 

Gordon. Hon.W. 


MEMBERS POR 


Archdall, M. 
Bateson, Sir R. Bart. 
Bruen, F. 
Castlereagh, Viscount 
Cole, Lord 

Cole, Hon. A. 
Cooper, E. J. 

Coote, Sir C. 
Copeland, W. T. 
Corry, Hon. Hl. T. L. 
Damer, G.1L. D. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Hayes, Sir E.S. Bart. 
Hill, Lord A. 
Jackson, J. D. 
Jones,Capt. T. 

Kerr, D. 

Kirk, P. 

Lefroy, A. 

Lefroy, Rt.tn.1T. 
Lucas, EF. 

Longtield, R. 
Mathew, Captain 
Maxwell, tI. 
Meynell, Captain 
O'Neill. Hon. Gen. 


Church (Ireland )-— 


Hay, Sir J. 

Hope, Hon. J. 
Johnstone, J. J. Ul. 
Pringle, A. 

Rae, Sir W, 

Sinclair, G. 

Stewart, Sir M.S. Bt. 


IRELAND. 


Perceval, Colon e 
Plunkett, Hon. R. 


Tennent, J. E. 


Thomas, ( ‘olonel 


Verner, W. 
Vesey, Hon. T. 
Young, Sir W. L. 


rELLERS. 


Fremantle, Sir T. 
Clerke, Sir G., Bart. 


PAIRED OFF. 


Bulkeley, Sir R. 
Forbes, Viscount 
Geary, Sir W. 
Grant Hon. F. 
Maclean, D. 
Martin, J. 
Mauners, Lord R. 
Schotield, W. Hl. 
Shaw, Rt. Hn. PF. 
Smith, T. A. 
Stanley, A. 
Vaughan, SirW. 
Wynn, Sir W. 
Wortley, Llon. Ae 


List of the Novs. 
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Bagshaw, J. 
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Bainbridge, E. T. 
Barclay, D. 
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Baring, F. T. 
Barnard, H. G. 
Beauclerk, Major 
Beaumont, T. W. 
Berkeley, C. 
Berkeley, Hon. C. 
Berkeley, Hon. G. 
Bernal, R. 
Bewes, T. 
Biddulph, Robert 
Bish, T. 
Blamire, W. 
Blount, Sir C. 
Bowes, John 
Brocklehurst, J+ 


Brodie, W. B. 
Brotherton, J. 
Buckingham, J. S. 
Buller, Charles 
Buller, E. 

Bulwer, E. L 
Bulwer, I. L, 
Burdon, W. 

Burton, I. 

Buxton, T. F. 
Byng, George 
Byng, Hon. G. 
Carter, J. B. 
Cavendish, Hon. C.C. 
Cayley, E.S. 
Chichester, J. P. B. 
Clay, W. 

Clayton, Sir W. 
Clive, E. B. 
Cockerell, Sir C. 
Codrington, Sir FE. 
Colborne, N. W. Rt. 
Collier, J. 
Conyngham, Lord A. 
Cookes, T. H. 
Cowper, Llon. W, F, 
Crawford, W, 
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Crompton, S. 
Curteis, H. b. 
Curteis, FE. B. 
Denison, J. E. 
Denison, W. 
Divett, F 
Donkin, Sir 
Duncombe, 
Dundas, Hon. J. 
Dundas, Hon. 'T. 
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Ebrington, Viscount 
Ellice, Right Hon, E. 
Elphinstone, H. 
Etwall, R. 

Euston, Lord 

Evans, Col. De Lacy 
Ewart, Wm. 
Fazakerley, J. N. 
Fellowes, Ilon. N. 
Ferguson, Sir RC. 
Vitzry, Lord C. 

1 Ike Ss, Sir W 

Fort, . 

Gas ell, D. 

Gordon, R. 

(; ing, Il, D 

Grey, Hon. C. 

Grey, Sir G. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Grote, Gi. 

Guest, J. J. 

Gully, J. 

Hall, Benjamin 
Handley, UU. 
Harland, W.C, 
Ilarvey, ID. W. 
Hawes, B 
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Ele athcoat, John 
Lleathcote, R. E. 
ifector, C. 

Ilene we, kK. 
Ilindley, C. 
Hobhouse, Hn. Sir J. 
lodges, T. T. 
Hodges, T. L. 
Holland, E. 
Hoskins, K. 
Howard, Right Hn. E. 
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lLlowick, Viscount 
Hlume, J. 
Humphrey, J. 
Hurst, R. U. 
Hutt, W 
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Kerry, Earl of 
King, E. B. 
Jiabouchere, Henry 
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Lushington, Dr. 
Mangles, James 
Marjoribanks, Stuart 
Marshall, W. 
Marsland, H. 
\ethuen, ; 

Milton, Lord 
Molesworth, Sir W. 
Moreton, llon. A. 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Mostyn, Hn. E. M. L 
Morrison, J. 

Ord, W. H. 

Page £,:¢ apt. r. 

ilme ry Ci ner il 
Palmerston, Viscount 
Parrott, J. 

Pattison, J. 

Pease, J. 

Peche ll, Captain 
Pelham, Hon. C. A. 
Pendarves K. W. 
Pepys, Sir ©, 
Phillips, G. R. 
Philips, M. 
Phillipps, C. M. 
Pinney, W. 
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Ponsonby, Ilon. J. 
Potter, R. 

Poulter, J. 


Price, Sir R 


Ponso iby 


Pryme, G. 

Pryse, P. 

Pusey, P. 
Ramsbottom, J 
Rice, Right Lion, T 
Rippon, AME 

Rob irts, A. W. 
Robinson, G. R. 


Roebuc k, J. A. 
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Rolfe, Sir R. M. 
Rooper, J. B 
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Russell, Lord 
Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, Lord C. I 
Scholefield, J. 
Scott, J. W. 

NY rope ’ G. P 

Seale, Lieut.-Col 
Seymour, Lord 
Sheldon, E. R 
Simeon, Sir R. Bart 
Smith, B 
Smith, R. V. 
Smith, Hon. 
Spiers, A. G. 
Stank y> Hon. Hi. T. 
Stewart, P. M. 
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Stuart, Lord D. 
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Thomson, Col, 
Thornley, T. 
Tooke, W. 
Tracy, I. 
Trelawney, Sir S. 
Troubridge, Sir 'T. 
Tulk, C. A. 
‘Turner, W. 
Tynte, Col. K. K 
Tynte, C. J. K. 
Verney, Sir If. 
Villiers, C. P. 
Vivian, J. HL. 
Vivian, Major 
Wakley, T. 
Walker, R. 
Warburton, HH. 
Ward, H. G. 


Church (Ireland )-- 


Wason, R 
Whalley, SiS. S. B. 
Wigney, Ll. N. 
Wilbraham, G. 
Wilde, Sergeant 
Wilkins, W. 
Wilks, J. 
Williams, W. 
Williams, Sir J 
Williams, W, A. 
Williamson, Sar I. 
Wilson, HI. 
Winnington, Sir ‘T. 
Winnington, H. J. 
Wood, M. 
Wrightson, W. B. 


Wrottesley, Sir J., Bt. 


Young G. F, 


MEMBERS FOR SCOTLAND. 


Adam, Admiral 
Bannerman, Alex. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Campbell, W. F. 
Campbell, Sir J. 
Chaliners, P. 
Dalmeny, Lord 
Denistoun, A. 
Dunlop, Captain J. 
Dunlop, C. 
Fergus, John 
“erguson, R. 


Fergusson, Right Ion. 


R. C. 
Gillon, W. D. 


Hallyburton, Hon. D. 


Hay, Colonel L. 


Johnson, A, 
Loch, Je 
Mackenzie, J. A.S. 
M‘Leod, R. 
M’Taggart, J. 
Maule, Hon. F. 
Murray, J. A. 
Oliphant, L. 
Oswald, J. 
Parnell, Sir I. 
Sharpe, General 
Stuart, A 

Stuart, R. 
Stuart, Lord J. 
Wallace, R. 
Wemyss, Captain 


MEMBERS FOR IRELAND. 


Acheson Viscount 
Baldwin, Dr. 
Barron, Il. W. 
Barry, S. 

Bellew, R. 

Bellew, Sir P. 
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Bodkin, J. 


Brabazon, Sir W. J. 


Brady, D.C. 
Bridgman, H. 
Browne, D. 
Butler, hon. Pierce 
Callaghan, D. 
Chapman, M. L. 
Clements, Viscount 
Crawford, W.S. 
Dobbin, L. 

Evans, G. 

Finn, W. F. 


Fitzgibbon, Ilon. R. 


Fitzsimon, C, 
Vitzsimon, N. 
French, F. 
Grattan, J. 
Grattan, LH. 
Jephson, C. D, O. 
Lynch, A. IL. 


Macnamara, Major 
M‘Cance, J. 
Maher, J. 
Martin, T. 
Mullins, Fr’. W. 
Musgrave, Sir It. 
Nagle, Sir R. 
O’Brien, Sir S. 
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O’Connell, M. J. 
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O’Connell, M. 
O’Connell, J. 
©’Ferrall, R. M. 
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Perrin, L. 
Power, P. 
Power, J. 
Raphael, A. 
Roche, W. 
Roche, D. 
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Sheil, I. L. 
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Vigors, N. A 
Walker, C. A. 
Westenra, Hon. H.R. 
Westenra, Hon. J. C. 
White, S. 
Wyse, T. 

TELLERS. 


Stanley, E. J 
Wood, C. 


PAIRED OFF. 


ABSENT, 


Belfast, Earl of 
Burdett, Sir FP, 
Cave, R. O. 
Chetwynd, Captain 
Churelill, Lord C. 
Conolly, Col. 
Dilwyn, L. W. 
Goulburn, FE. 
Hleathcoat, Sir G. 
Knox, lon. Col. 
Lee, J. L. 
Locke, W. 

Long, W. 
Maxwell, J 
Noel, Sir G. 
Ord, W. 

Poyntz, W. S. 
Sanford, EK. A. 
Scott, Lord, J. 
Strickland Sir G 
Tapps, Sir G. W. 
Thompson, R. B. 
Turner, T. PF. 


Audover, Lord 
Blackburne, J. 
Cavendish, Hon. G. 
Crawford, S. 
Edwardes, Colonel 
Fielden, John 
Gisborne, T. 
Heron, Sir R 
Iloward, R. 
Jarvis, J. 

Parker, J. 
Ramsden, J.C. 
Smith, J. A. 
Taltourd, Sergeant 


ANALYSIS. 


or the Motion. Against: 
Enelish 7 232 , : 224 
Scotch 16 ; ? 32 
Irish : 34 ‘ é 63 
282 319 
For : . 282|Vacant (Stafford) 1 
Against. .319\Absent . . 23 
Tellers . 4| et 
Paired off <a 24 
Speaker 1|Brought over. . 634 


os 


634|Total . : 658 





Amendment lost. 
The House went into Committee pro 


formé—and resumed.—Committee to sit 


again. 
PLP I LODE ELD L mm 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, July 24, 1835. 


Minutes.] Bill. Read a second time:-—Stamp Duties 
Offices’ Consolidation. 

Petitions presented. By the Marquess of SAnisBuRY and the 
Earls of ABINGDON and Harewoop, from Oxford, Maid- 
stone, Doncaster, and another Place,—against the Mu- 
nicipal Corporations’ Bill—By Lord BrouGuam, from 
Bath, in favour of the whole of the above Bill; from the 
City of London, in favour of the Prisoners’ Defence Bill; 
from Alverthorp-with-Thornes, against Dram-drinking, 
and against Allowing Beer to be drunk on the Premises. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, July 24, 1835. 


MINUTEs.] Petitions presented. By Mr. Henry L. BuLwer, 
from the Tower Hamlets, and from a National Union of 
the Working Classes, for the Mitigation of the Sentence on 
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the Dorchester Unionists.—By Sir M.S. Stewary, from 
Ayr, against the Imprisonment for Debt (Scotland) Bill. 
— By Sir Rosert Bateson, from Aughamawurt, against 
the [frish Church Bill.—By Mr. Sinenain, from Irvine 
and Rafford, in favour of the Grant for Building Churches 
in Scotland.—By Colonet Leirn Hay, from Elgin and 
Inverary, against the Aberdeen University Bill.— By 
Major CuMMING Bruce, from Elgin County, and two 
other Places, for Protection to the Church of Seotland 
By Mr. R. Stewart, from: North Berwick, against the 
Royal Burghs’ (Scotland) Bill——By the ATTORNEY 
GENERAL, from the Royal Burghs of Scotland, for the 
Repeal of the Acts relating to the Leith and Newhaven 
Ferries.—By Mr. R, Cotrorne, from the Governors of 
Bridewell and St. Thomas’s Hospital, against the 
Regulation Bill.—By Mr. Herserr Currers, from Uck 
field, for withholding Compensation from the Proprictors 
till the Rights of the Black Population be properly 
secured; from Toberkeigh, for the Better Observance of 
the Lord’s Day; from several Places, in favour of the 
Church of Ireland Bill.—By Mr. E. TENNENT, from 
Belfast, against Drunkenness.—By Mr. W. Situ 
and Mr. O'BRIEN, from Kilbradan, for Inquiry into the 
Conduct of the Limerick Magistrates. —By Mr. C. BULLER, 
from Liskeard, against Drunkenness.—By Mr. C. BuLLER, 
from Uttoxeter, for the Repeal of the Duty on Newspaper 
Stamps.—By Mr. Lowtuer, from York, against the 
Kcelesiastical Courts’ BilL—By Mr. Tookr, from two 
Metropolitan Parishes, against the Parish Vestries’ Act 
Amendment Bill. 


Tithe on Turn ws. 


Prison 


Tirnr on Turnips.] Captain Pechell 
presented a Petition most numerously and 
respectably signed by the flock-masters 
on the Southdowns, and others in the 
western division of the county of Sussex, 
praying that a law might immediately be 
passed to declare that agistment tithe only 
should be due for turnips pecked up or 
severed for the depasturage of their sheep. 
He, Captain Pechell, was aware to what a 
length the subject of tithes had been car- 
ried by a three nights’ debate in this 
House; yet he felt himself compelled to 
state the hardship complained of by the 
petitioners in consequence of the Courts 
having now decided that turnips pecked 
up in advance of the fold, though con- 
sumed on the ground where produced, 
should pay tithe in kind. The petition 
was signed by a large party of agricul- 
turists who owned among them no less a 
number than 38,180 sheep. There were 
eleven individuals whose flocks varied in 
number from one to two thousand sheep, 
and there were fifty-two whose average 
flock consisted of nearly 400 each. Surely 
these persons deserved to have their case 
taken into consideration, and that their 
very large property vested in farming 
should be protected. The petition might 
be viewed as coming from these 38,180 
sheep, who begged to be permitted to en- 
joy their ancient privilege of feeding on 
turnips uncontaminated by the law of 
tithe in kind, to which process they have 
never (till lately) been liable, and they 
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24} 

were now deprived of the tenth part of the 
food that was sown for their advantage. 
The question could no longer be const 
dered as one between the tithe-payer and 
the tithe-owner. Now, Gentlemen oppo- 
site need not assume that these petitions 
had for their object the impugning of the 
conduct of the clergy; for the question 
was, whether the law was to remain in the 
present state when a different mode of 
cultivating the land had been brought 
into practice. The law Courts had de- 
cided that turnips should be titheable in 
kind under certain circumstances, which 
now operate in a most injurious and vex- 
atious manner; and he now called upon 
the hon. Gentlemen opposite to join with 
him in bringing in the Bill of which he 
had given notice, being assured that it 
was as beneficial to the interests of the 
tithe-payer as it was to the tithe-owner. 
He had intended to provide, by the same 
Bill, for all suits and complaints for tithes 
under 10/, being heard and determined 
before two justices; but he had now sepa- 
rated the Bill, and he hoped that this cir- 
cumstance would not operate to its preju- 
dice, notwithstanding the strong feeling 
evinced by the House last night for re- 
fusing the Motion of the right hon. 
Baronet (the Member for Tamworth), for 
separating the Irish Tithe Bill. It was 
absolutely necessary that the House should 
take some step towards the settlement of 
this question, so interesting to the flock- 
masters of England ; and it was equally 
necessary that a stop should be put to the 
practice of carrying suits for tithes under 
102. into the Superior Courts. It could 
not be supposed that this practice should 
be permitted any longer. If the hon. 
Member for Lancaster did not know why 
the tithe-owner proceeded always to levy 
his tithes in the Superior Courts, he, 
Captain Pechell, would tell him—that in 
all suits determined before the Magis- 
trates, only 10s. in costs were given. The 
hon. Member might probably know how 
many hundreds of pounds are generally 
awarded in the Court of Exchequer. He 
hoped the House would permit him to 
bring in the two Bills of which he had 
given notice for this evening; and, on the 
part of the petitioners, he moved that this 
petition be brought up. 

Mr. Herbert Curteis rose to give his 
warmest support to the petition now pre- 
sented by the hon. Member for Brighton. 
He considered the claim for tithes in kind 


Tithe on Turnips. 








of turnips used for the pasturage of sheep 
as most unjust and oppressive; indeed, 
he considered that the tithe in kind in 
any crop most injurious and vexatious. 
He would give his support to the Bill 
about to be introduced by the gallant 
Member for Brighton, as the means of at 
once going to the abolition of a practice so 
universally reprobated. 
Petition to lie on the Table. 


[epswici—Casr or Mr. Ciirrerron. | 
Mr. Freshfield moved, that John Clipper- 
ton be brought to the Bar and discharged. 

Lord John Russell said, that when “this 
question was before the House on a former 
occasion, he had understood the debate 
to be adjourned until the evidence was 
printed, in order that hon. Members, be- 
fore deciding on the case, might know 
the facts of it. It now appeared that the 
evidence would not be printed so soon as 
the hon. Member for Montgomeryshire 
anticipated. He should, therefore, move 

hat the debate be adjourned till Monday. 

Mr. Williams Wynn said, that on in- 
quiry at the printing-office this morning 
he had ascertained that the press of busi- 
ness there was so great, more particularly 
in consequence of the printing of the evi- 
dence on Orange Lodges, that there was 
no chance of the evidence in this case 
being printed just yet. When Mr, Clip- 
perton was before ‘the Committee he had 
refused to answer certain questions, claim- 

ing the protection of his profession. He 
(Mr. Wynn), in common with the other 
Members of the Committee, had conceived 
that such aclaim was not tenable: but he 
had since read a judicial decision given by 
Lord Brougham, from which it would 
seem that the protection to be claimed by 
an attorney in virtue of his office went 
much beyond what he imagined. He 
hoped that when the evidence was printed, 
the hon. and learned Gentleman opposite 
would give his opinion how far the witness 
had been justified in his refusal to answer 
the questions put by the Committee. 

The Atiorney-General said, that as no 
further proceedings were, he believed, to 
be instituted against Mr. Clipperton, the 
delicacy which he should otherwise have 
felt was removed, and he should, there- 
fore, most certainly give his opinion on 
the case on Monday. 

Lord John Russell said, that he hoped 
on the same occasion the right hon. Gen- 
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to the law of Parliament in this case. A 
great many years ago, a witness in the 
Grampound case had refused, under simi- 
lar circumstances, to answer questions, 
and the right hon. Gentleman then ex- 
pressed so strong an opinion that he (Lord 
John Russell) moved the House not to 
press the question further. 

Sir Edward Knatchbull conceived, that 

Mr. Clipperton had already suffered 
enough in being confined for six weeks, at 
a season of the year when such confine- 
ment was peculiarly injurious. 
Mr. Hawes was sorry that he could not 
discharge his duty and Mr. Clipperton at 
the same time. He was not disposed to 
show him mercy until the prisoner was 
ready to show his papers, or give a sufhi- 
cient reason for having destroyed them. 

Mr. Roebuck dissented from the doctrine 
that an attorney so circumstanced was 
privileged on the ground of professional 
confidence. 

Mr. Freshfield maintained, on the au- 
thority of the case decided by Lord 
Brougham, that Mr. Clipperton could not, 
as a man of honour, or as a_ professional 
man, answer the questions put to him, and 
he hoped to be able to convince the 
House that he had only done what was 
his duty. 

Mr. Scarlett thought, that Mr. Clip- 
perton ought not to have been called upon 
to divulge the secrets of his client. He 
considered him an honest straightforward 
man, incapable of a dishonourable act, 
but he admitted that his knowledge of 
him was not great. 

The House divided on the Amendment 
—that the debate be adjourned till 
Monday. 

Ayes 54; 





Noes 23; Majority 31. 


Tities (Enctanp).] Mr. Hodges pre- 
sented a Petition from Hawkhurst, for an 
inquiry into, and alteration, of the Law re- 
lating to Tithes. The petition was signed, 
he observed, by nearly all the respectable 
inhabitants of the parish; men of all 
parties, who united at least upon one 
point, viz., that the present tithe system 
must be speedily amended. ‘The tithes 
of Hawkhurst belonged to the Dean and 
Chapter of Christchurch, Oxford, who let 
them on lease to their attorney, while the 
officiating minister was very inadequately 
provided ‘for. The exactions had been so 
severe that out of forty-eight renting 
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twenty-three had become insolvent, a pro- 
portion unequalled in 
that or the adjoining county. He con- 
tended that unless relief was given by a 
change in the tithe system, other parishes 
would soon suffer, and the agricultural 


interest be reduced to the lowest state of 


poverty. It appeared that there had ex- 
isted a modus at Hawkhurst, but the 
tithes were now taken in kind, and the im- 


propriator under the Dean and Chapter of 


Christchurch lived at Oxford, and as he 
would not pay rates but upon compulsion, 
whenever a poor-rate was imposed due 
notice was obliged to be sent to him at 
Oxford to the great expense of the parish- 
ioners. ‘The poor-rates in the parish were 
necessarily very considerable, and they 
had been increasing during the last five 
years. He trusted that in the next Session 
some measure would be brought forward 
to meet and remedy the evils of the 
sent system. The hon. Gentleman con- 
cluded by asking what course 
jesty’s Ministers intended to pursue with 
respect to the question of E nglish tithes ? 

Sir Edward Knatchbull agreed with his 
hon. Friend in thinking a material and ex- 
tensive alteration in the Enelish sige 
laws absolutely necessary. It would « 
ford him great a the refore, to ie ar 
from the noble Lord opposite that his Ma- 
jesty’s Government had it in contempla- 
tion to introduce some measure upon the 
subject. 

Lord John Russell had, on a former oc- 
casion, stated the reasons why his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers did not think it expedi- 
ent to proceed with a measure on the sub- 
ject of the tithe-laws in England during 
the present Session. He now begged to 
add, that he should be prepared, on the 
part of the Government, early in the next 
Session of Parliament, to submit a mea- 


pre- 


his Ma- 


sure on the subject to the consideration of 


the Legislature. On a former occasion he 
had stated, that he thought it would be 
advisable that the subject, after it had 
been laid before Parliament, should be 
referred to the consideration of a Select 
Committee, in order that the different 
bearings of the question, and the different 
amount and operation of tithes in different 
parts of the country, might be duly and 
properly considered, He would only add, 


that he still retained the same opinion as 
to the propriety of that course. 
Petition to lie on the Table. 
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Prerocative or Mrrecy — Lapy 
Murerave.| Sir Robert Bateson wished 
to put a question to the noble Lord, the 
Secretary for Lreland. At a late Assizes 
in Ireland, certain parties had been con- 
victed of a misdemeanonr, and sentenced 
to six months’ imprisonment; but he had 
heard, that in consequence of a memorial 
to Lady Mulgrave, those parties had been 
liberated, without any communication 
with the Judge who presided at the trial. 
This he considered to be very unusual; 
and he wished, therefore, to ask the noble 
Lord whether he was aware of the circum- 
stances ? 

Viscount Morpeth observed, that the 
case was this—that at a late Assizes, cer- 
tain parties were convicted, ou cross in- 
dictments for a riot, by the same Jury. 
The Chief Baron sentenced all the parties 
included in one of the indictments, and 
‘eo Catholics, to six months’ im- 
pris mment; and the parties included in 
the other indictment, and who were Pro- 
to three and some to two 
ment, All the Jury, 
eleven of whom were Protestants, signed a 
petition to ba Lord- licutenant, and not 


} , 
who WCI 


testants—some 


ee ole ‘ 
months imprison 


to the Lord-lieutenant’s Lady; which 
-} petition was also backed by the Mayor of 
Derry; praying for the remission of the 


loneer sentence passed on the Catholics ; 
and with that prayer the Lord-lieutenant 
thought it een with his duty to 
2 The hen. Baronet had alluded 

He was surprised 


ady Mal rrave, 


th: it that noble Lady should not have es- 
eaped an attack in the newspapers, for 
merely having sent a pines charitable 
letter, in reply to one received by her 


from the wife of one of oe pris soners. 

Sir Robert Bateson hoped the House 
would indulge him, while he gave a brief 
explanation. He could assure the noble 
Lord that he never stated, in his question, 
anything as to whether the sentences were 
passed on Protestants, or Catholics, or 
Quakers. He asked the question simply 
as to the matter of fact, whether the sen- 
had been remitted without any 
communication with the Judge who had 
tried the prisoners. As to Lady Mulgrave, 
he assured the noble Lord that he meant 
nothing offensive in his observations. He 
ad not read any newspapers; but was 
instructed, by letters from very respecta- 
ble persons, that an application had gone 
to her Ladyship. He was the last person 
in the House to Jessen or impair the influ. 
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ence of the fair sex, or in any degree to 
check the exercise of their benevolence. 

Mr. O’Loughlen wished to set the hon. 
Baronet right as to what was the practice 
with regard to applications to the Lord- 
Lieutenant for the exercise of the pre- 
rogative in the case of the remission of 
sentences on prisoners. It was by no 
means unusual for the Lord-lieutenant 
to make such remission when accompanied 
by such strong representations as were 
made in this case, without at all referring 
the question to the Judge who passed the 
sentence. 

Subject dropped. 


ImprisonmMENT For Depr.|] The 
Attorney-General moved that the Order 
of the Day, for the further consideration 
of the Report, be read. 

Mr. Law moved, as an Amendment, 
that the further consideration of the Re- 
port be postponed till Monday next. 

The Attorney-General hoped the hon. 
and learned Gentleman would not perse- 
vere in his Motion, He had given early 
notice of his intention to bring this Ques- 
tion on to-night; and he was very anxious 
to do so, for there were hundreds and 
thousands of persons looking forward to 
the passing of this measure ; all of whom 
were suffering that sickness of heart which 
arose from hope deferred. 

Mr. Law said, that his reason for wish- 
ing the Motion to be postponed was, that 
many hon. Members who were anxious to 
declare their sentiments on the subject, 
were not present. 

Lord John Russell observed, that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman must be aware 
that it was intended on Monday to go into 
Committee on the Irish Church Bill ; there 
would therefore be no time, at this late 
period of the Session, to carry this measure 
forward if they were to lose the present 
opportunity. He hoped the opposition 
would not be persisted in. 

The House divided on the original 
Motion; Ayes 56; Noes 14; Majority 
42, 

List of the Nors. 
Sheppard, T. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Trevor, A. 
Turner, W. 
Vere, Sir C. B. 


Bailey, J. 

Burrell, Sir C. 

Clerk, Sir G. 
Estcourt, Thos. G. B. 
Finch, G. 

Lincoln, Lord 
Mackinnon, W. A. 
M‘Taggart, John 
Ross, Charles 


TELLERS. 
Law, Hon. C. 
Freshfield, James W. 


{COMMONS} 
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The Order of the Day was read, and the 
Attorney-General moved that the Speaker 
do leave the Chair, 

Mr. L’reshfield opposed the Motion, 
Ile begged leave to offer a few words in 
explanation of his course of proceeding. 
He had given notice of his intention to 
move that the Report be taken into furthe: 
consideration that day six months; but 
his hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Law), 
had made a Motion which precluded him 
from acting on his notice. He was there- 
fore obliged to give the present Motion a 
negative. He felt, whatever might be his 
opinion, or those of any Gentleman in the 
House upon the subject, it was a question 
upon which the public had only begun 
to think, at least in the particular form in 
which it was presented to them in the pre- 
sent Bill, and therefore he had intended to 
propose the postponement of the Bill to 
afford the public an opportunity of con- 
sidering the measure in the form in which 
the hon. and learned Attorney-General 
had thought right to introduce it, that it 
might be taken up at a future Session 
either in its present condition, or with 
those practical changes in it which expe- 
ricnced persons might suggest in Com- 
mittee. He objected to the Speaker’s 
leaving the Chair, and to any further pro- 
ceedings being had on the Bill during the 
present Session, in order that the public 
might have full time to consider of it. He 
obiected also strongly to the measure being 
regarded, in any shape, as one issuing 
from that side of the House, and resisted 
on this. For himself he would say, that 
if he could regard it with any political 
view, he believed he should be the last to 
oppose the Motion. But when he recol- 
lected, that although the measure was 
brought in by the learned Attorney-Gene- 
ral, in conjunction with the hon. Member 
for Lambeth (Mr. Hawes), yet that the 
measure itself proceeded originally from 
the Report made by the Common Law 
Commissioners, Mr. Commissioner Lee, 
and Sir F. Pollock. It was impossible to 
receive the Bill as a party measure, or that 
any Gentleman could do justice to the 
subject, who should consider it in such 
light. He discharged himself of all party 
feeling, considering it as a great and im- 
portant question that they were discussing, 
one which would work much good, or in- 
crease evil in the country ; and that there- 
fore they should consider seriously before 
they proceeded to effect so great a change. 
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The Bill of the hon. Attorney-General, he 
affirmed, should be carried or rejected, 
therefore, entirely upon its own merits, and 
not as coming from one side of the House 
or the other. And in desiring to view the 
subject before the House as one which 
ought to be considered on independent 
principles, he disclaimed any intention 
of casting any suspicion on the sincerity of 
those Gentlemen on the other side, who 
were anxious to pass the Dill. If there 
were cases of great hardship in the law as 
it then existed, he could assure hon. 
Members that no one could be more de- 
sirous than himself to remove those hard- 
ships. It was not a case of debtor or 
creditor, but it was a question as to 
whether more of good, or of evil, would be 
effected by the proposed change. For him- 
self, he must confess he could not contem- 
plate the possibility of conferring the bene- 
fits which it was supposed the Bill would 
confer upon the debtor, without dealing out 
great hardship to the creditor, upon whom 
the whole inconvenience of the change 
would fall. It could not be considered 
that the Bill was so obviously right, that 
it commended itself at once to the adop- 
tion of every Member the moment it was 
proposed, even though it had received the 
sanction of his Majesty’s Attorney-Gene- 
ral, because, it must be recollected, and 
it would materially relieve him, (Mr. 
Freshfield), from what he deemed a painful 
duty, that they had before them, not only 
the foundation of the measure, in the Re- 
port of the Common Law Commissioners, 
but also a supplementary paper containing 
a dissent from it by one of their number, 
so that whatever predilection he might 
naturally feel—and no one could feel it 
stronger—for the opinion of the hon, and 
learned Member for Huntingdon (Sir F. 
Pollock), whose name stood at the head of 
those who recommended the Report, he 
was bound also to say, that for that of his 
hon. and Jearned Friend, who signed the 
supplementary paper, he felt no less re- 
spect, as there never was an individual in 
any class of society who was less obstinate 
in his judgment on the subject, or more 
qualified to form a right judgment upon it 
from his knowledge, his experience, and 
his own profession. He was entitled to 
urge, that it was a question about which 
persons occupying important stations, and 
eminently qualified to form right opinions, 
had displayed great difference of judg- 
ment; and that, therefore, he was particu- 
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larly wafranted in entertaining the doubts 
which for himself, and those who acted 
with him, he so seriously felt. He could 
not feel justified in saying whether the 
Commissioners were equally strong in the 
opinions which they had expressed on the 
subject, but he did hope that if the debate 
were not finished on this occasion, that 
individuals who had appeared to have 
given themselves up to those opinions, 
would show by their speeches and their 
votes, that they held them not to the same 
extent as they once did. He did not want 
to prejudice any individual, and although 
for himself, he should rather defer to the 
supplementary paper of the dissenting 
Commissioner, he only wished it and the 
Report to be read, and for individuals to 
He 
knew that much reliance was placed, 
among other things, on the opinions con- 
tained in the Report, expressed by those 
who thought that arrest for debt was not 
necessary. But he knew there was a 
second class of witnesses who said, that in 
their judgment the power of arrest was 
essentially necessary for the security of 
creditors ; and there was a third class who 
were willing to give up that power, only 
on condition of some measure being sub- 
stituted of equal or better effect, for giving 
security to the creditor. The latter class 
said, that by reference to Returns from the 
Courts of Request, it would be seen that 
a greater number of bailable writs ap- 
peared ; and, in the Commissioners’ opin- 
ion, had produced these effects, viz., 
payment of the debt, although the other 
class said that the writs which were not 
bailable, but were served without arrest, 
had been more effectual in obtaining the 
payment of the debts. Now, those different 
classes of opinions were all capable of 
reconciliation, though all were sincere in 
giving their opinions, and all right ac- 
cording to the best of their judgment. As 
tothe larger class of merchants, traders, and 
bankers, attaching little importance to the 
power of imprisonment, he (Mr. Freshfield) 
quite agreed that the number of instances 
in which they resorted to arrest was com- 
paratively small, in proportion to the next 
class. But he did not admit that the 
inference was just, that even with that 
class, the power of arrest was of little or 
no use, because he believed that it was 
a great preventive power productive of 
great benefit by the knowledge of its 
existence on the part of the debtor 
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and that thus it became of necessity 
less frequently enforced. In this class, 
then, was the very benefit produced, for 
which alone the power of imprisonment 
was to be admitted at all, the power of 
arrest inducing the debtor to pay his debt, 
and therefore rendering the arrests less fre- 
quent, which benefit was by the present 
Bill to be taken away. As to the second 
class, the small traders, who deemed the 
present Bill pernicious, and the power of 
arrest necessary, in those cases, their cre- 
dits being much more numerous, and 
smaller in ‘amount, being at the same time 
less able torepair their losses than the larger 
class of merchants, &c., this class would 
fee ‘I those losses doubly, when they occurred. 
It was therefore import int that the House 
should direct its anxious attention to the 
class of people best able to arrive at just 
conclusions upon the subject; to him 
it appeared, by the evidence, that if the 
power of arrest were taken from them 
a larger number of debtors would leave 
their debts unpaid, than was the case at 
present, and that the correct inference 
from the evidence must be, that to them, 
the power of arrest was essential. As to 
the third class who thought that the power 
of arrest might be safely given up and 
substituted measures introduced, better 
calculated to effect the object of enforcing 
the payment of debts, he should say but 
little, as the consideration of those sub- 
stituted measures would come before them 
naturally when they were discussing the 
provisions of the Bill before the House. 
As it was, he entirely dissented from them. 
It appeared to him that a greater fallacy 
was never committed, than to suppose, 
that because a certain number of bailable 
writs were issued, and it was found ina 
great numberof instances that bail was put 
in, that, because the debt was not paid 
between the time of arrest and the putting 
in bail, that therefore, the debts were lost 
and the writs consequently useless. As 
little would they be warranted in saying 
that because the bail was put in, that 
therefore the party was unable to pay his 
debt. It could not be inferred that at 
some subsequent stage of the proceeding 
the debt was not paid. It was stated 
that in many cases they had no further 
account of the proceeding. It was prob- 
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able that persons would resort to arrest 
in the most desperate cases ; and it would 
be as unjust to infer from hearing no more 
of the transaction that therefore the debts 
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were paid in full, as it would be to infer 
from the same reason that the debts were 
lost. As to that class of writs which was 
not for arrest, which were called “ service- 
able writs”, It was thought that when 
they had evidence of the writ issuing, 
and heard no more of the transaction, that 
therefore the debts were paid; and from 
this an inference was drawn that the pro- 
posed mode of proceeding would be more 
advantageous than the other. Against 
this inference, he made the same object- 
ion, that it must proceed from premises 
wholly erroneous. It was forgotten that 
in the case of writs they were, probably, 
for very small sums, and that in many 
instances, the payment of the debt would 
soon conclude the procecdings. In all 
those cases in which there was no doubt 
as to the debt itself, but as to the doubt- 
ful circumstances of the creditor, it was 
continually said, “that individual cannot 
pay voluntarily, and except by force of law;” 
and he (Mr. Freshfield) knew in many 
cases thatactions were brought it might 
be said almost ‘ pro forma” at the expense 
of two or three pounds, and after the writ 
was issued, as a creditable and safe mode 
of enforcing payment. ‘This, it would be 
found, would diminish considerably the 
value of the class of cases which the Com- 
missioners supposed wentto prove, that, be- 
cause there was no account of the proceed- 
ings after the writ was issued, that there- 
fore the debt was paid. In many in- 
stances there was no great difference be- 
tween the two proceedings by arrest, and 
by “serviceable writs,” and he denied that 
this circumstance could be urged as an 
argument for the passing of the Bill before 
the House. It was said to be of great 
importance that they should give up the 
power of arrest, because it was thought 
that the class of creditors who attached 
great importance to the power of enforcing 
their claims by that mode, although they 
were continually deceived, yet were led on 
from case to case, and an uncertain state 
of credit prevailed in consequence. Now 
he was exceedingly glad to see the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in his place, be- 
cause there was no individual in that 
House to whom he would more readily 
refer this question of credit, at least he 
should attach much greater importance 
to his opinion than to any expressed by 
the Commissioners. He could not con- 
ceive a question in which it was a more 
difficult or dangerous subject for the 
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Commissioners to enter upon, than this 
question of credit. He (Mr. Fresh- 
field) was not going (he was quite ignorant 
upon the subject) to decide where legiti- 
mate credit commenced, and where exces- 
sive credit ended, But he denied that 
there was any real consistency in the argu- 
ment. It was by means of credit that 
many men were kept from the parish; and 
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if the present Bill were to deprive them of 


that resource, it would be a consequence 
which he for one should greatly lament. 
It was because a poor man could in those 
parts of the year, when he only got 7s. a- 
week, get credit for a few little necessa- 
ries of life, that he preserved his inde- 
pendence. He could not live upon the 
7s., but by means of credit he perhaps gets 
3s. or 4s. a-week to be repaid by him when 
his salary was increased to 12s, And in 
many instances the lower order of trades- 
men had as much of those small debts on 
their books as counterbalanced the credit 
which they received from the larger class 
of traders; and they could not put a 
greater hardship on the poor man, than 
by taking away credit, which would be the 
result, if they abolished the power of arrest 
for those small sums. Let it be remem- 
bered that he (Mr. Freshfield) was as anx- 
ious as any gentleman could be to restrain 
the capricious power of arrest : but he ob- 
jected strongly to giving up that power al- 
together without any adequate reason. 
He saw no necessity for it, though it was 
contended that by withdrawing that power 
you would put an end to the improvident 
extent of credit, which was the conse- 
quence of individuals knowing that they 
had the power of arrest. But he believed, 
that as no man would give credit because 
he knew he had the power of arrest, so 
that an improvident and needy person 
would still have the power of borrowing, 
they would be more inclined to take credit 
when they knew there was no power of 
arrest, and that all that could be done was 
to seize the property of the debtor, to re- 
place the loss the creditor had sustained, 
He could not conceive anything so unjust 
as to make so great a change, either as 
regarded debts already contracted, or 
hereafter to be contracted. He could not 
believe there could be any thing so unjust 
as to say to the creditor—* the debt 
which you allowed to be contracted upon 
the faith of your existing rights shall now 
continue due under totally different cir- 
cumstances ; and you shail be deprived of 
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the security which now you are possessed 
of.” It was supposed that all this was 
founded on the Report of the Commis- 
sioners of Common Law. Now he would 
Just take the liberty of giving to the House 
certain extracts from the recommendation 
of that Report, and contrasting them with 
the provisions of the Bill. There was in 
the Report no recommendation that the 
power of arrest should be entirely taken 
away. The Report again and again stated 
that if there was any likelihood that the 
person of the debtor would be withdrawn, 
that then it would be absurd that the cre- 
ditor should be deprived of the power of 
securing the property of the debtor by 
means of his and they recom- 
mended as a security (and the only secu- 
rity) against capricious arrests, that you 
shoul [ secure the oath of the creditor, that 
he believed arrest was necessary to his 
security. In 1797, when the Act passed, 
intended to prohibit arrest when payment 
was made in Bank notes, it was pro- 
vided that no individual should be beld to 
bail without the oath of the creditor, that 
they were not tendered to him. But it 
went no farther. And the Report said, 
that in cases where it did not depend on 
the simple oath of the creditor, that even 
then it should be limited to the discretion 
of the Judge, whether the debtor should 
be held to bail. But what did the Bill 
say? In one Clause it was enacted that 
there should be no power of arrest unless the 
creditor should swear that it was necessary 
for his security, as the debtor was about 
to depart. Ifthe Bill stopped there, he 
(Mr. a would have had but little 
objection. But then another Clause pro- 
vided, that if any arrest should take plac e, 

the de btor might bring his action against 
the creditor ; and thatit should be incum- 
bent on the part of the creditor to prove 
that he had grounds for believing that tn 

individual was about to ** depart the realu 

of England and Wales.” ‘Thus, for the 
first time (as he believed) in British Legis- 

lation, the onus of proving at the very 
outset of an action in a transaction neces- 
sarily secret, aud in the breast of the 
debtor, the onus of proving that he had 
reasonable ground for the belief that the 
debtor was about to depart—was thrown 
upon the creditor, and if he failed in do- 
ing that, he was to lie at the mercy of the 
debtor, How was it possible to imagine 
that in a secret communication to the cre- 
ditor, through links which it might be im- 
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If there were two or 
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possible for him to call legal witnesses to} more creditors, the first who applied to the 


prove the transaction? Why it might have | 
been derived through the wife of the 
debtor ; and she, of course, would be in- 
accessible; her declaration would not be 
received on the part of the creditor ; or it 
might be the wife of the creditor ; she would 
be equally useless in a Court of Justice. 
And yet, notwithstanding this ineapability 
of proving the transaction, according to} 
the strict rules of legal evidence, the onus | 
of proving the whole was thrown upon the 
creditor; and that was supposed to be 
carrying out the Report—severe enough in | 
itself, but not so severe as to recommend | 
the measures taken in the Bill which the 
Attorney-General had ventured to intro- 
duce. Now he called the attention of| 
hon. Members to that, and he was sure 
they would not give their consent to the 
present Bill. He would now pass on to 
consider those substituted measures which 
were to be introduced into the Bill; and 
it appeared to him that it was difficult to 
see whether debtor or creditor would be 
most injured by them. When the action 
was commenced, and the writ was served, 
you had the right under this Bill to go be- 
fore a Judge, and to ask that if security 
be not given within ten days, there should 
be a final judgment, unless the debtor 
show cause against it to the satisfaction of 
the Judge. The only thing required was 
the oath of the creditor ; and when he had 
succeeded he might be driven to the ne- 
cessity of filing the case on affidavit, hav- 
ing an inquiry of the most extensive na- 
ture to make. But suppose judgment was 
obtained, if within ten days the debtor 
pay not the amount, he was brought be- 
fore the Commissioners, who proceeded to 
examine him, as in the case of a bankrupt, 
as to the existence, nature, and situation 
of his property, of which a memorandum 
was to be made by the Commissioner upon 
the back of his rule; and that memoran- 
dum was to act as a transfer of the pro- 
perty to the use of the creditor; and sup- 
posing there was a surplus over and above, 
the debtor then had no provision in the 
Bill for the arrangement of the sale, or for 
enforcing the due prodwctiveness of the 
property. If the property was not suffi- 
cient, he must be brought up again, and 
the same process repeated; and in addi- 
tion to those arbitrary proceedings, he 
was to be brought up in custody, as in the 
case of a bankrupt, if he did not attend 








Court was to have all the benefit of the 
process, and there was no possibility of a 
second creditor overtaking the first claim- 
ant, in order to his obtaining an equal dis- 
tribution of the debtor’s property for the 
common benefit of all the creditors. Now 
he (Mr. Freshfield) called the attention of 
the House to the Report, which particu- 
larly directed that no preferences should 
be made, and yet the Bill was calculated 
to secure the preference of the first credi- 
tor, and to prevent an equal and just dis- 
tribution of the property of the debtor. 
If the measure proposed really corre- 
sponded with the recommendations of that 
Report, he should be more ready to con- 
cur with the Attorney-General; but he 
hoped the House would not enter into so 
hazardous a mode of legislation as this for 
the benefit of a particular class of indivi- 
duals. If he had not addressed the House 
on this occasion, he should have consi- 
dered that he had neglected his duty ; and 
however much he might be disinclined to 
place himself in a situation which would 
gain for him so much odium as his oppo- 
sition to the measure would naturally ex- 
cite, he owed it to the country and to 
himself not to be deterred by any such 
consideration from performing what he 
considered his duty. He was precluded 
from moving that the Report be further 
considered this day six months; but he 
trusted the House would postpone the 
measure till next Session. 

Mr. Hawes hoped, that the Bill would 
be allowed to go into Committee. The 
Bill was a very important one—he said 
so as a man of business—and he was sur- 
prised that any opposition to it should 
spring from a_ professional quarter. If 
hon. Members were desirous of having a 
better opportunity of discussing the mea- 
sure, that would be afforded to them on 
the bringing up of the Report. 

Mr. Richards asked for the indulgence 
of the House, while he stated his reasons 
for not allowing the Bill to pass into 
Committee: he felt great reluctance in 
doing so, because the Bill was a popular 
one; and he knew, that an individual 
who opposed it must make up his mind to 
incur great odium, both in the House, 
and out of it. Ona former occasion, on 
the Select Committee, he (Mr. Richards ) 
had the honour of moving, that witnesses 
should be examined upon the provisions 
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of the Bill. That Motion was met by a 
statement from the hon. and learned 
Attorney-General, that evidence had been 
taken. 


Imprisonment 


man was in error upon that 
evidence had been taken before the Com- 
mon Law Commissioners, as to the ope- 
ration of the present law, but none upon 
the details of the measure; and it was in 
the details of the proposed measure, that 
he wished that evidence should be exam- 
ined. The Commissioners themselves, in 
their Report, said, that they wished to 
avoid going into any recommendations on 
any of the distinct provisions of any Bill 
which might be founded on their Report. 
They said, they would not go into any 
technical details of the measure: now, it 
was on those technical details, that the 
whole difficulty rested—he submitted to 
the Attorney-General whether it was not 
so ? whether men might not be quite agreed 
as to the principle, but might differ excced- 
ingly as to the details of the proposed 
substituted measures. No evidence hav- 
ing been examined upon the provisions of 
the Bill, nor as to the way in which it 
would work—it was not respectful (he 
would say so with all due deference to 
the hon. and learned Attorney-General) — 
it was hardly respectful to the House, to 
thrust the measure upon them in that 


way. What was the state of the law. 


now ? the law, in reference to this sub- 


ject, was, that a person might arrest upon 


process, and hold the debtor to bail, and 
might then seize the body of the debtor if 
the debt were not discharged. It was 
proposed by the Bill, that the power of 
arrest by any process or execution, should 
be abolished. And then the question 
came, ‘‘ what could be done to protect 
the creditor in the new state of the 
law?” As the law now stood, he was 
ready to allow there was much to be 
remedied. He recollected the instance of 
the Duc De Cadaval, related by the hon. 
and learned Attorney-General, on the 
occasion of his bringing in the Bill; and 
which wrought a great impression on all 
who heard it. He admitted, that that 
was an abuse of the very strongest nature ; 
and if the Attorney-General had brought 
forward a measure to remedy such abuses, 
he, for one, would most readily have sup- 
ported him; but, because instances of 
abuses arose in the present system of 
arrest for debt, was that any valid or good 


VOL. K XIX. {! seat 
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Now, he (Mr. Richards) sub- | 
mitted, that the hon. and learned Gentle- | 
point ; 
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fargument against the law itself? Look 
lat the course of nature, which was found- 
}ed on the most perfect wisdom : the ele- 
ments in their combination, were often 
fatally injurious to individuals; but they 
knew well, that if it were not for storms 
and tempests, much mischief would often 
result; and who would say, that because 
shipwrecks oceurred on ‘the sea, and 
houses were blown down on the land, 
that, therefore, he could better conduct 
the economy of nature? So it was in a 
great measure with respect to the subject 
before the House; and more espeetally, 
with respect to the Due de Cadaval. tt 
became the hon. and learned Attorney- 
General not to make out as many in 
stances as he could to prove that the law 
was bad; but to show, that the present 
measure would answer the purpose better 
—and that he considered the learned 
Gentleman had failed entirely to do. 
There were a thousand instances in 
which the law as it now stood, induced 
debtors to pay their debts, and this with 
great advantage to the community. The 
law operated silently, and imperceptibly, 
but was not the less real for not being 
observed, while an instance of abuse was 
striking; it excited the public attention, 
demanded explanation, and gave rise to 
a multitude of complaints. Under the 
present state of the law, when a man was 
in difficulties, what did he do? Why, he 
exerted himself, used all his power, urged 
by the fear of imprisonment, to extricate 
himself from his difficulties—those exer- 
tions were frequently crowned with success. 
Now, if the fear of arrest worked in the 
way he had stated; if the silent operation 
of that fear produced consequences so ad- 


| vantageous to the publicand toindividuals, 


then he said, that the House should pause 
before it took away that salutary stimulus 
to exertion. But it being proposed to 
substitute for the present law the Bill 
before the House, he should have ex- 
/pected, that such an important measure 
| would have come before them in a well- 
|digested form; but on the contrary, he 
|could not pass over the threshold of the 
Bill without finding words of the greatest 
negligence and carelessness. In the very 
preamble of the Bill, for instance, it was 
stated,—‘‘ a Bill for facilitating the Re- 
covery of Debts,”—(it ought to be judg- 
ments;) “the Relief of Debtors willing 
to make cession of their property for the 
payment of their debts, the prevention of 
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frauds” (it ought to be the punishment of 
frauds) *“* by debtors; and for abolishing | 
imprisonment for debt, except in cases 
1.” The exception was altogether 
erroneous; for the imprisonment on con- | 
was not imprisonment for debt, 
But he proceeded 


of frau 


viction 


but for misdeme wor, 


to consid : the Bil none lf. The Ist Clause 
of the Bi uid, that if the we uff, in 
any action for any vaobs. shall, after suit 


commenced in any Court, shew, by aflida- 
vit, that the sum sought to be recovered 
in such action is due to him from 
defendant, and on what account, and that 
demand before action brought was made 
the defendant for the payment of 
sum so due, such plaintiff shall, altos 
on the defendant, be 
Court in which such 


the 


upon 
the 


service 


of process 


entitled to a rule of 


or order of a Judge of | 
the defendant notice, 

will be signed against 
him for the sums sworn to be due, unk 
such defendant shall, within ten days | 
after the service of the rule or order, give 
security, to be approved by an officer of | 
such Court, for the payment of the debt 
and costs, in case final judgment shall be 
given against him, or unless the defendant 
shall, within the said time, shew sufh- 
cient cause to the said Court or Judge 
of such Court, on oath, why final judy- 
ment should not be signed against him, 


suit is commenced, 
such Court, 
that final judgment 


ovine 


and that such judgment shall be so 

juas 4 | 
signed, unless the said defendant shall | 
either give such security or shew sufficient | 


such security as shall be 
approved of by the officer of the Court.” 

Now, the question of ‘ security” involved 
the whole of the case—there was to be the 
aflidavit of the creditor too. Now, there 
was nobody, who had been in the Court of 
Chancery that did not loath the very name 
of an aflidavit—the hon.and learned Attor- 
ney-General might jest at it if he pleased, 
but it was no jest to his clients. Well, 
the debtor must come before the Court, 
Now, as he could only come before the 
Court in term time, it followed that it 
must often be carried on before the Judge 
in chambers. So it would often be done 
in secret, before one Judge, on affida- 
vit, and in chambers, where the public 
were excluded. And that was to be sub- 
stituted for the Trial by Jury, handed 
down to them by their ancestors; and such 
sticklers for liberty as the hon. Member 
for Bridport, (Mr, Warburton) were not 


cause, and give 
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was 
General as a boon to his Majesty’s sub- 
jects. 
ney-General, or any Gentleman acquainted 
with the subject, how, the. Judge could get 
through this enormous additional mass of 
business, 
cast 
any thing so monstrous, 
do way with imprisonment for debt, and 
substitute for it a provision, which, when 
it 
could 
that the debtor should be compelled to 


ss | before the cause was tried. 





ashamed to stand up with the Attorney- 
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to bring in a 
Trial by Jury! 


for Debt. 


Jeneral, and endeavour 
Bill which abolished the 


Counsel would be heard, and as much ex- 
pense would be incurred in this prelimi- 
nary 
action. 
crescence upon the action itself, 


whole of the 
monstrous ex- 
and it 
Attorney- 


business as in the 
it would form a 
forward the 


brought by 


ife begged also to ask the Attor- 


which was, of necessity to be 
them by the Bill. Was there 
as to propose to 


on 


an Temine, 
was unjust, 


considered, 
all 4 It 


to be 
work at 


came 
not 


‘uvity for the debt and the costs, 
It would be 
impossible for the debtor to convince his 
friends that he would win the cause 
before it was tried, even though he were 
convinced of its justice, in his own mind; 

and if he could not do that, how could he 
be expected to get his friends to give 
security for the debt and the costs of the 
action before it began? The Bill pro- 
ceeded on the assumption, that Commis- 
sioners would be able to obtain from the 
debtor a full discovery, on examination, of 
all his property. Now that discovery, 
even in the Bankrupt Court, or the Court 
of Chancery, was often very delusive and 
dificult to be ascertained. And there 
was not a single clause in the Bill, which 
enabled the Commissioners to give the 
creditor any expenses. And how was it 
to be supposed, that a creditor could go 
to a great expense at his own risk, for 
compelling a full discovery? That was a 
defect in the Bill. Again look at the 
mode of examination, supposing the cre- 
ditor were so chivalrous as to go to the 
expense of 202, 301. or 402. for. enforcing 
discovery, what provision was then made 

for obtaining such a discovery? It was 
a perfect illusion—the Clause shewed 
either great want of thought, or incredi- 
ble ignorance of human nature—was it 
to be supposed, that a man deeply inter- 
ested in the security of some valuable 
property, would reveal it on a simple viva 
voce examination—by mere interrogation ? 
It was the most absurd proposition ever 
heard of, It was impossible that the 
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Commissioner, with all his powers of ex- 


amination, could ever discover the pro- | 


perty-—and the creditor would go de- 
oe of his just debt by a Bill, that 

yas expected to be passed by acclamation. 
The Bill, as it appeared to him, would 
olfer a premium to fraud; it would injure 
industry ; it would render men improvi- 
dent aud careless for the future, when, 
by a sort of legerdemain, assisted by th 
Bill of the Attorney- Genosal: thev could 
get rid of their just claims. 
the Bill would be also to make it ne- 
cessary thata much larger profit should be 
required, in order to cover the risk in- 
curred by abolishing 


‘Lhe efle ct of 


! 
! 
} 
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* 7r7 ?* a] ? ® 
Sic William Follett had, in commcn 


with many other hon. Gentlemen, under 


stood that this Bill was not to come on 
that night, and this understandine was, he 
| believed, the re yn 6th liouse was ) 
thinly atter i b] Kl 1 m \ 
hon G hi Hew hot { t t ; 
profession ol wi ihe | Ww to 
be mber, but con { tr 
nga commerce, were nxt s pon 
the s and he | i uld 
be oulv fair to afford them nh Gp} i 
of expressing the opin I y 
entertained with regard to tl! Su 
The House should recollect t was 
a Bill of very creat importanee, and that 
it not onlv went to abolish imprisonment 


debt. In every state of Europe, except | 


Portugal, a process of arrest was allowed ; 
and out of twenty-four foreign jurists, 
eighteen were decidedly for retaining it. Tle 
wena say, with great respect to the hon. 
the Attorney-General, 
where angels fear to tread?” He meant no 
offence ; but, on subjects of commercial 


‘for debt, but would materially alter the 


‘© shall fools rush in | 


credit, the hon. and learned Member was | 


not so well informed as he (Mr. Richard 
would wish; and though actuated by th 
best of motives, as the Knight of La 
Mancha was, yet, like him, he would be 
unable to accomplish his good and 


whole of the law in 1 nee to debtor 

nicl 1; od ed . po } 

ind = creator I \ l tra 2 gr ! 

ommercia terests ol ( ntry would 

be me ' d bv this hy 
tli t Ct ) t i ! i il V 
. } ] = ; ! = 

any that had come before Parliament i 


1 r © . ] + ' 
many years past, and, theretore he mu 
submit that it was anything but just to 


s)| proceed with it in so thin a House, and 


+ 


}when if was Impossible that either the 


Quixotic designs, and without producing | 


any really good efiects, would impose 


upon a great class of persons a serious | 


and an incalculable evil. The hon, 
Member, after stating, that out of sixty- 
six petitions he had presented, fifty- three 
wereagainst the Bill, expressed his intention 
to vote against going into Committee on it, 

The Attorney-Generai did not think it 
at all necessary to go into any arguments 
relative to the principle of the Bill, and 
the more especially as he entertained not 
the slightest! hope that any thing he 
could urge would have the effect of con- 
vineing either the hon, Member for Penryn 
or the hon. Member for Knaresborough, 
that this was not a bad Bill. Nothing 
that he had heard advanced against the 
measure had in the least altered his 
Opinion respecting the utility of it, and, 
therefore, he would suggest that the bette: 
course to pursue would be to allow the 
Bill to go into Committee now, upon the 
understanding that those who objected 
either to the whole or any part of it, should 
be afforded an opportunity of bringing 
forward their objections on the bringing 
up of the report, or when the Bill came to 
a third reading. 


principle or the details which it involved 

could be discussed in a manner commen- 

surate with the grave importance of the 

It was not his intention to offer 

any observations on the principle of the 
; 


Bill, but as it might be 
the Comn ittee, even 


subje et. 


susce ptibli of 


rreat improvement in 





though the principle it went to establish 
tmight be agreed to, he would 

whether, if his hon. Friend the M 1) 
for Penryn were to withdraw his amend- 
ment, bis hon. and learned Fiiend the 
Attorney-General ought not to postpone 
the motion for going int o Committee to 
some future day, either dari th morn- 
ing or evening sittings ? His hon. and 
learned Friend should bear in mind that 
a great bumber of petitions had been 





} 
! 


presented to the House from all quarters 
against this Bill. 

The Chancellor of the Excl eguer said 
hon, and learned Friend 
proposition foi 


) v7 
ne did hope 


j 
would not accede to the 


postponement. Last evening it was ex 
a7 stated th if the Bill wi uld be 
brought forward this night; and to meet 


I 
he convenience of the House, and to 
prevent mistake, it was put the very first 
of the Orders of the Day. If the Bill was 
postponed, what chance was there that. it 
could pass this Session? He did not think 


, however long they postponed it, 


that 
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subject like this was ever likely to be 
discussed in a much fuller House than the 
present. ‘The Bill had been fully discussed 
before. Let them, then, proceed to the 
Committee to make the Bill as_ perfect 
as possible. Hereafter there would be 
opportunities of attending to any sug- 
gestions that honourable Members might 
make. 

The House went into Committec. 

On Clause 3 being proposed, 

Mr. Richards objected that it would 
give the Commission vast political in- 
Huence, and thought the House should 
view with considerable jealousy such an 
increase of power vested in the Crown. 

Mr. Warburton said a few words, which 
we could not catch; but he appeared to 
favour the Bill. 

Mr. Freshfield objected to the Clause, 
as granting too much power to the Com- 
missioners. 

Sir JohnCampbell defended the Clause, 
as one that dealt equal justice to the 
humble and exalted. By the present Clause 
every person against whom judgment was 
signed must resign his property, and that 
course would serve the creditor in the end, 
by making him more cautious in giving 
credit, while it relieved the debtor from the 
horrid consequences of being deprived of 
his bread by being kept in custody. If 
the debtor now practised a fraud he would 
be treated as a criminal. 

Clause agreed to. 

On the 4th Clause, Mr. Scarlett and 
Mr. Freshfield, on the ground that Com- 
missioners or Trustees should not have the 
power of apportioning the amount of 
money to be paid to the creditors ; said that 
such power would be abused, and lead 
eventually to the ruin of the debtor’s for- 
tune. 

Sir William Follett thought the Clause 
would not lead to the benetits anticipated 
from it. There were many tradesmen who 
could not pay their bills when demanded. 
The present Bill gave them no time ; for 
a party of creditors might assemble, and in 
ten days seize his property, his lands, 
goods, and every thing. If the Bill passed, 
no mercantile man would put his hand to 
a Bill, from the fear of being despoiled of 
his property at the caprice of his creditors, 
by having judgment marked against him 
in tendays. Many men might be solvent, 
and yet not be able to pay their bills when 
immediately called for, The Bill would 
ruin trade, by allowing no time to the 
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debtor. It placed the debtor in a worse 
position than he was in at present. 

The Attorney-General said, the Clause 
had the full approbation of the most emi- 
nent commercial men; and their opinion 
was certainly of more avail than those 
of a mere professional man. When those 
opinions would be laid, as they would be, 
before the hon. Gentleman, he (the Attor- 
ney-General) was sure he would change 
his opinion. The object of the Bill was to 
procure a speedy recovery of debts, which 
could not be effected by the present Bill, 
and this was a great desideratum. 

Mr. Hughes Hughes said, the Bill was of 
so important a character that it should not 
be discussed in so thina House. He would, 
therefore, move that the Chairman report 
progress. 

The Committee divided on the Clause : 
Ayes 40; Noes 6:—Majority 34. 

The remaining Clauses of the Bill were 
agreed to. 

The House resumed. 


OP POL OLDE DOOD m—— 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, July 27, 1835. 


MINUTES.] Bills. Read a third time :—Seamen Enlistment 
Bill; Sinecure Church Preferment. 

Petitions presented. By the Earl of Aberdeen, from Kinnell, 
for Additional Accommodation in, and Protection to the 
Scotch Church.—By the Earl of Moriey and Lord 
PrupHox, from Plymouth and Tynemouth,—against any 
Alteration in the Timber Duties.—By the Bishop of 
Rocuesrer, from that Town, for Protection to the Pro- 
testant Chureh.—By the Earl of GLeENGALL, from Ross 
and Caher, against Drunkenness.—By Viscount MEL- 
BOURNE and Lord HATHERTON, from a Number of Places, 
in favour of, and by the Duke of BreAurort, Earls FAL- 
MOUTH, TANKERVILLE, and HArREWwoop, Lords PRUDHOR, 
WHARNCLIFFE, and RAVENSWorTH, from a Number of 
Places, against the Municipal Corporations’ Bill. 


Corporation Rerorm.] The Duke 
of Newcastle said, that with reference to 
the Bill which was to be brought under 
their Lordships’ consideration to-morrow, 
he wished to call their attention to a 
matter which, in his opinion, well de- 
served their Lordships’ and the noble 
Viscount’s consideration. He entertained 
very strong doubt whether, if they were 
to proceed with this Bill, they should not 
be guilty of committing a gross violation 
of the King’s prerogative. In his mind 
that was a most important consideration. 
It was conceded that the Commission was 
illegal; and if so, it would not be right 
to proceed to legislate upon evidence ob- 
tained under it. Now, if their Lordships 
desired to proceed in a Jegal way, he 
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should propose to them a plan which he 
thought would have the effect of enabling 
them to do so. His proposition was, that 
they should agree to an Address to the 
King, praying his Majesty that he would 
be most graciously pleased to authorize 
his Attorney-General to introduce a Bill 
into the other House of Parliament, to 
constitute a regular Commission to inquire 
into Corporation abuses. 

Lord Brougham was certainly most sur- 
prised to hear it taken for granted—to hear 
it treated as a matter of course—that the 
Commission to inquire into the state of Mu- 
nicipal Corporations was illegal. The noble 
Duke had made a proposition upon the sup- 
position that the Commission was illegal, 
now he (Lord Brougham) was prepared to 
show that it was strictly legal; that, in 
framing it he had the best and most ap- 
proved precedents of a century and up- 
wards as his guide; and though it was 
hardly proper to enter into these matters 
in a discussion across the Table, yet he 
coveted the opportunity of satisfying the 
noble Duke that the Commission was not 
only not illegal, but that it was free from 
all taint of illegality, and that on that 
subject it was not possible to euter- 
tain a doubt. Whether the power of 
the Commissioners extended to compel 
persons to give up papers, and to sub- 
mit to examination, was a matter stand- 
ing on a different footing, but the Com- 
mission was drawn up according to the 
best precedents, and the giving up papers 
and submitting to examination was vexata 
questio, and it was expedient, therefore, 
for such a purpose to have the authority 
and Act of Parliament rather than of the 
Crown, He was by no means disposed to 
say, that the Crown had the power to 
compel persons against their will to 
answer, or that persons who refused to 
answer would be committing an illegality ; 
but he knew well enough that other Com- 
missions had been issued of the same 
sort, and though persons were not com- 
pelled to answer, yet they did answer. 
{t was the confounding of these two things 
together which had given rise to so many 
errors on the subject, as if because power 
were given to inquire, that it was, there- 
fore, imperative to compel persons to 
submit to be examined. ‘The first was 
strictly according to precedent, and the 
second rested on the same footing with 
former precedents, and was the same as 
the Commission which had been issued in 
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1830, and issued under the authority of 
his noble and learned Friend, then holding 
the Great Seal, under the authority of the 
noble Duke then at the head of the 
Government, of the right hon. Baronet, 
who was, at that time, his colleague, and 
signed, as Attorney-General, by the noble 
and learned Lord, now the Chief Baron 
of the Exchequer—he meant the Com- 
mission for inquiring into the state of the 
Irish Church. In that Commission he had 
read the grant of the very same powers as 
those contained in the Municipal Corpora- 
tion Commission—there was not the least 
ditlerence between the tio, and there was 
one inquiry there, certainly, just as de- 
licate—(he stated this that his noble and 
learned Friend, and any noble Lord who 
doubted the legality of the first Commis. 
sion, might look into the precedent which 
he gave them fair notice he should quote 
against them if the question of the le- 
gality of the last Commission should be 
agitated)—there was one inquiry, cer- 
tainly, just as delicate, namely, first into 
the revenues of the Irish Church, and 
next—and this was the delicate inquiry 

whether the existing Act of Parliament 
had been complied with which required 
Rectors, and Vicars, and Perpetual Curates 
to allow a sum certain to their Curates for 
the performance of their duty. ‘That was 
an inquiry which, he had little doubt, they 
were not compelled to answer—they might 
say, “1 will not tell you whether | have 
or not complied with the Act of Parlia- 
ment, for if I have not I might subject 
myself to an indictment for not doing so.” 
But noble Lords could not possibly doubt 
that, whether answered or not, this was 
an inquiry as delicate as any intrusted to 
the Municipal Corporation Commissioners 
by the Commission to which he had the 
honour to affix the Great Seal. He was 
ready, therefore, to defend the granting of 
this Commission. But even if it were 
found to be illegal, and they were to 
legislate on it, the noble Duke said, that 
they would be acting illegally, of which 
he was by no means sure, for they might 
use illegal means to get at knowledge, but 
having got at it, they might legislate on that 
knowledge without their doing so being 
illegal too. But even if the Commission 
were illegal, and if it should be thought 
irregular for them to act on the knowledge 
obtained under it, he was quite clear that 
the remedy which his Grace bad suggested 
was the last in the world that their Lord- 
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Ships would think of listening to. It was | 
this, that this House was to be called on 
by way of curing the irregularity—by 
way of retracing the irregular step that had 
been taken, by way of putting themselves 
right 3 5 fait ‘and in form, and by way 
of ites to the strict letter of the law 
-this House w _ by whom, 
and to what? Why, by him 
complained of irre: eularity, to pray the! 
King to desire his Attorne -v-General to 
bring a Bill into the other House of Par- 
liament to do what is required. No le- 
gislative man ever before heard of such 
a proposition, What, call on an inde- 
pendent Member of the other House, the 
Representative of the city of Edin sbureh, 
to bring into that other House such a Bill 
as their Lordships’ House might think fit 
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to require? [t was worse than it was in 
Scotland with the Lords of the Articles; 
it had something of the character of the | 
feudal Parliaments of Scotland; and it} 
was this which their Lordships were gravely | 
recommended to import here, and to say | 


of course what should 
the other House of 
the irre- 
inly no 


what should, and 
not, be brought before 
Parliament. Whatever might be 
gularities of the Commission, certa 
man ever before heard of such a remedy 
for them. 

The Duke Newcastle 
their Lordships did not de 


said, t 


his 


; . 
that a 


pto- 


of 


2th 


position a good one, of course they would 
not adopt it. He should state why the 
Commission was illegal. The King, as 
suc h, was wp visitor of Cx TPO tious, an | 
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as such he might have a right to inquire 
junto certain ein concerning them; but 
it was impossible for him to do anything 
that would lead to an alteration of 
Charters, without the consent of the two 
Houses of Parliament. 

Conversation dropped. 


Jesurrs’ Monasrery.| The Duke of 
Newcastle wished to ask of the noble 


Viscount opposite a question of creat im- 
portance, as it had reference to a subject 
which bad created a strong feeling through- 
out the country. Some days ago he ob- 
served an article in a newspaper, in which 
it was stated that 236 acres of land had 
been sold to the rev. Mr. Hunt, a Roman 
Catholic clergyman at Louchborouch, for 
the purpose of founding a Roman Catholic 
monastery for individuals of the order 
Jesuits. It was added, that Mr. C. Gis- 


their | 


of 
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to end his days in the new monastery, 
He wished to know whether the noble 
Viscount could give him any information 
on the subject. It was important that no 
colleges of this description should be 
founded, We considered that the prin- 
taught in them contained the 
cround work of every thing that was 
injurious to the established religion of 
this country. He understood that, on a 
former night, the noble Viscount had 
stated that he was opposed to the forma- 
tion of new Universities in this country, 
and he was very glad to hear it, because 
in that case he would set. his face against 
establishments of this kind. He had ob- 
served also a report in the public papers 
of dangerous riots promoted by Papists in 
Liverpool, and various parts of the coun- 
try, on the 12th of July. It would appear 
that the Papists had assumed a tone most 
insulting to their Protestant brethren, and 
wished to wade whether anything had 
‘n done to check those disturbances. 

Viscount Melbourne had no further ac- 
quaintance than the noble Duke with the 
matter first referred to. He had no power 
whatever to prevent or prohibit any person 
from selling hts land inthe manner stated. 
The noble Duke mistook him in supposing 
that he had said he objected to there being 
any Colleges but those of the two Uni- 


ciples 


he 
bee 


versitics in England. What he did say 
was, that he thought it was desirable that 
all his } Majesty ’s subjects, of whatever de- 
nomination, should have the opportunity 
of being educated, if they pleased, at the 
two Universities. With respect to the 
rest, he had uo information on the matter; 
but if anything had been done that was 
legal, the law should be put in force. 


Subject dropped. 
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Minures.] Petitions presented. By Mr. GRAHAM Sriera, 
from Paisley, against any Grant for Building Churches 
in Seotland; and by Sir MicHAEL SHAW STEWaRY?, 
from Paisley and other Places, in favour of such Grant.— 
By Lord Cong, and Messrs. Sergeant Jackson, Hl. MAx- 
WELL, and F. Suaw, froma Number of Places, against 
the Church of Ireland Bill—By Mr. Sergeant Perrin, 
from the Law Society of Ireland, against the Civil Courts’ 
(Ireland) Bill.—By Mr. Sincnarr, from the Postmasters 
and Others, on the Road between Dumfties and Edin- 
burgh, for Abolishing the present System, of Farming the 
Post-Horse Duty.—By Mr. W. Duncomne, from Rich- 
mond (Yorkshire), against the Ecclesiastical Courts’ Bill. 
By Mr. LAw Hopers, from Lewisham, for the Repeal of 
the Malt Tax; from Hawkhurst and Cranbrook, for Poor- 
Laws to Ireland; from the Agriculturists of Tonbridge, 





borne, to whom the land belonged, meant 


Dartford, and Gravesend, for Relicfi—By Mr. Lerroy, 
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from Kilgariffe, in Defence of the Character of the 
Reverend Mr. Charles Townshend.—By Mr. BALFouR, 
from the Cotton Spinners of Renfrew, for Amending the 
Factories’ Regulation Act. 


Cotoniat Timber Dvurirs.] Mr. 
Emerson Tennent presented a Petition 
from the Chamber of Commerce of Belfast, 
against the equalization of the discrim!- 


nating duty on Canadian and Baltic 
timber. The petition, after stating that 


the present import of North American 
timber into the United Kingdom was 
equal to 1,000,000 loads per annum, pro- 
ceeded to show that the trade carried on 
by British shipping alone, fitted out by 
British capital, and giving employment to 
British Seamen, created a market for Bri- 
tish produce to the amount of upwards of 
two millions sterling per annum ; whilst on 
the other hand, the European timber 
brought into this country was carried ex- 
clusively in foreign bottoms, manned by 
foreign seamen, and took away none of 
our manufactures to any ¢ xfent in return, 
The petitioners expressed their dread of 
the effect which any reduction of the duty 
on Baltic timber might produce on the 
current of emigration, as well as on the 
interests of British shipping generally, and 
they concluded by praying, that if the 
Legislature in its wisdom saw [fit to intro- 
duce any alteration in the existing duties, 
no reduction should be made in those on 
Jaltic timber, without a concurrent dimi- 
nution on the produce of Canada, so as 
still to preserve the existing proportion 
between them, conceiving that a change 
on any other principle must be injurious 
to their trade, destructive of their ship- 
ping, and highly prejudicial to the progress 
of emigration. To these general observa- 
tions of the petitioners, he was not dis- 
posed to add any lengthened observations 
of his own. Whether or not the petitioners 
had accurately stated the amount of our 
imports and exports from Canada, he was 
not immediately prepared to say; but it 
the former did not amount to 1,000,000 
loads of timber per annum, he (Mr. 
Emerson Tennent) was aware that they 
were at least considerably above 600, 000, 
an amount which of itself engrossed up- 
wards of 400,000 tons of British shipping, 
and gave employment to 22,000 seamen, 
nearly equal tothe numbers employed in the 
Royal Navy of England. The importance 
of this branch of our commerce could not, 
in fact, be rated too highly; in Liverpool 
alone it occupied between 300 and 400 
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if rave 
2 000,0002. 


vessels of 130,000 tons burden. 
an annual outlet for 
and 3,000,0002. of our manufactures 
least, and a vent for emigration, which 
year by year drained off upwa 


between 


nit 
at 


rds of 55,000 


of our redundant population. Compared 
to the importance of this trade with 
Canada, what was the value of all our 
intercourse with all the countries border 


ing on the Baltic? Even vious to the 
year 1809, until which period Engl 

alee sively supplied with tim 
from that quarter, our ee in ar 
amcunted to one half the quantity which 


we now draw annually hint Canada, and, 


pre 
ind was 
exclu ber 


one ve 


as to our exports in return, the whole 
Baltic never took from us more than 
500,000/. worth in any one yé and four- 
fifths of this was in cotton twists. On 
what principle then were we to sacrifice 


our present invaluable trade with our colo- 
nies for the sake 


} 
} 
Al 


of agerandizine out 
Northern neighbours? As regarded om 
shipping interest at home, any alteration 
which would have the effect of bringing 
European produce into direct competition 


Canada would be fatal to om 
part of which would 


with that of 


shipping, the greater 


be thrown entirely out of employment. 
The same would be the case with th: 
90,000 seamen who now manned that 
shipping. This, therefore, was a most 
serious question. But there was another 
consideration which suggested itself on 
this question, the result of which he \ 

not very clearly satisfied about. The 
whole theory en which they were called 
upo n to make t ; chan f 1 olved 5 lt 


into this :—that th ‘people should be su 
plied ithe such commodities 
wanted from any country 
supply them on the che: ipest terms. 
before they hastened to 
market, with which the cou 
present pretty well satisfied, they had a 
right to ia shown that the one which was 
offered in lieu of it would reaily be found 
to be the cheapest as well as the best. 
The object of the free trade advocates at 
present was, (Mr. Tennent) 
believed, to reduce the duty on th 
of both countries to the same lev 
the superior timber of the Baltic 


thev 

“ 
could 
Now, 
destroy one 


¥ was at 


as 


which 


ntr 
fale 


he Emerson 
timber 
el: but it 


1 ' 
could be 


introduced at the same cost as the inferior 
produce of Canada, the Canadian trade 
would soon cease altorether. If a remnant 


of it survived at all, it would be the import 
of the red pine, which might in some 


degree vie in quality with the Memel; but 
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the ordinary American timber would cease 
to be introduced. Now, it was well known 
that there were purposes for which this in- 
ferior timber answered as well, if not 
better, than material of a better descrip- 
tion; but when it was no longer to be 
procured, we should of course be com- 
pelfed to make use of the other, at prob- 
ably double the price. This might not 
perhaps be so important a consideration in 
England, where capital was more abund- 
ant, and where, besides, the poorer classes 
had a comparative resource in the growth 
of low-priced native wood; but in Ire- 
land, where we had no such substitute, the 
case was widely different, and the effects 
of a stoppage in the import of cheap 
colonial deals, would be felt with corre- 
sponding force, since in that country the 
alteration proposed would thus have the 
inevitable effect of increasing, instead of 
diminishing, the price of timber most gene- 
rally consumed. It was not, therefore, 
without cause, that he was induced to doubt 
the result of this experiment, at least in 
his own country. The petitioners had 
very properly alluded to another topic in 
which that country was more peculiarly 
iuterested, namely the eflects of the altera- 
tion which was threatened upon emigra- 
tion to Canada, This was, to every quarter 
of the empire, a matter of the most vital 
moment. Our emigrants from British 
ports to the British Colonies in America, 
were close upon 60,000 per annum : from 
the very town whence this petition was 
forwarded alone, there were last year be- 
tween 8,000 and 9,000 passengers for the 
Canadas and New Brunswick. The rate 
at which these passengers was carried, was 
from 31. to 4/7. each, and he had understood 
that this season and the last, passengers 
from Londonderry to the nearest American 
settlement had been taken out for so 
trifling a sum as thirty shillings each ; and 
how was it that the owners of shipping 
were enabled to carry them out upon such 
terms ?—solely in consequence of that very 
trade which it was now threatened to 
destroy. ‘The vessels which were des- 
patched for colonial timber, rather than 
sail in ballast, would carry their cargo of 
emigrants for almost any terms that would 
cover the bare cost of transport ; and the 
competition was so great, that the fares 
were reduced to the trifle which he had 
mentioned. It was thus we were enabled 
to drain off that vast superabundant and 
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land was overrun, and to transport to 
Canada that enormous amount of labour 
which would otherwise find its way into 
this country, and inundate England with 
pauperism. All this would be inevitably 
destroyed by the contemplated change in 
the timber trade—since vessels tor the 
sole purpose of carring emigrants, without 
the ulterior object of bringing home pro- 
duce, could only take them out on such 
terms as the impoverished settlers could 
never afford to pay. But other causes 
under the same system would produce 
the same results of checking emigra- 
tion. Canada herself would no longer 
afford the attraction; she could no longer 
hold out occupation and support for the 
unemployed labourer which now finds a 
settlement on her shores. Such a measure 
would involve Canada herself in difli- 
culties and poverty from which generations 
must pass ere she would be fully extri- 
cated. Besides the floating capital of the 
Canadian houses which is now embarked 
in the timber trade, and which could ouly 
be withdrawn at a positive loss, in order to 
be invested in such other pursuits as the 
present limited resources of the colony 
would aflord, what was to become of the 
vested fixed capital which was then em- 
barked in that trade, and expended in 
saw-mills and machinery of every descrip- 
tion? Not less than 1,000,000/. was at 
present stated to be so employed ; and all 
this—no insignificant sum in a distant 
colony—must at one blow be sacrificed, 
were a change in the trade to be effected. 
What in such an event was to become of the 
hosts of British emigrants who now find 
abundant employment as lumberers in 
cutting and draining and floating the 
timber down for exportation? He might 
be told that they could still betake them- 
selves to agricultural labour; but even for 
this there could be but slow demand, when 
the destruction of the timber trade had 
ceased, as it would cease, to give an im- 
pulse to the clearing of the lands, We 
all knew at present the state of feeling to- 
wards this country which pervaded Canada. 
Even in the midst of our protection of her 
commerce, she took but little pains to 
conceal her dissatisfaction at not receiving 
still further favours. Was it, then, wise 
still further to provoke such a spirit, by 
threatening the destruction of the only 
profitable branch of commerce on which 
she rested her dependance? Was it wise 
to drive her to seek a still closer attach- 
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ment than she already manifested towards 
the United States? It was a portion of 
our policy as a nation to afford support 
and protection to our colonies and our de- 
pendencies—we had strained every nerve 
to maintain and to perpetuate that pro- 
tection to our colonies in the West Indies 
by protecting their sugars from foreign 
competition in our own markets. All that 


we asked for Canada was, an extension of 


the same fostering protection; a policy 
which was the more incumbent on us, 
since we could not inflict the injury now 
contemplated on Canada, without giving a 
blow to our own shipping and marine, 
which no length of time might be sufficient 
toremedy. He had to apologize to the 
House for the length to which these obser- 
vations had run. But the subject he felt 
was one of the most vital moment to the 
nation at large, and his sense of its im- 
portance to his own constituents peculiarly, 
had impelled him to use every exertion to 
discharge the duty which they had in- 
trusted to him of conveying the impressiou 
of their sentiments to the House. 
Petition to lie on the Table. 


Ecciestastican Courrts.] Mr. 
Wilhkam Duncombe presented a_peti- 
tion from Richmond (Yorkshire) against 
the Ecclesiastical Courts Bill. He would 
take the opportunity of urging the At- 
torney-General to postpone the measure 
until next Session. 

The Attorney-General begged it to be 
recollected that this measure was intro- 
duced by the late Attorney-General, and 
he therefore trusted that it would be sup- 
ported by both sides of the House. He 
could not say he was not disposed to press 
it. On the contrary, he should endea- 
vour to advance it through its different 
stages, and not relinquish the attempt to 
make it law without serious opposition. 
At present, he was sanguine enough to 
think that no such opposition would be 
offered. 

Colonel Sibthorpe remarked that 166 
petitions, with 10,257 signatures, had 
already been laid upon the table against 
the Bill, most of the names being those of 
professional men, upon whom it would be 
an evident and serious hardship. For his 
own part, he was resolved to give it the 
most determined opposition, and it was his 
firm belief that it would be considered by 
both sides of the House without any in- 
termixture of party feeling. If the measure 
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were pressed in the present session, he 
should persevere in the motion of which 
he gave notice early in the session, for a 
Committee to inquire into the necessity 
for the proposed change. 

Mr. Cutler Fergusson trusted that his 
right hon, Friend, the Attorney General, 
would give no pledge not to proceed with 
the Bill in the present session. If hon. 
Members had attended to the Report of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners (of whom he 
was one), they would have seen that this 
Bill grew out of it, and was intended to 
reform very gross abuses found to prevail 
in the Ecclesiastical Courts. The principle 
of the Bill was adopted by the late 
Attorney-General, and it was approved of 
by every person who spoke on the debate 
whose opinion was of any value. 

Mr. Wilks agreed that this ought not to 
be treated as a party question, and he 
hoped that on all sides it would meet with 
candour, impartiality, and discrimmation. 
At the same time, he thought that the 
Attorney-General ought not to press the 
Bill in the present Session, but allow it to 
be printed and circulated throughout the 
country. {[Mr. C. Fergusson : It has been 
printed.}] Atall events the country ought 
to have an opportunity of deliberately 
considering it. He wished that some Bill 
had been introduced to correct more im- 
portant abuses pointed out in the Report 
of the Commissioners, for that which re- 
lated to the measure under view, was one 
of their least valuable recommendations. 
Other abuses were allowed to remain which 
were a constant source of vexatious liti- 
gation. 

Mr. Pease observed, that the Bill had 
certainly excited a good deal of alarm in 
the part of the country with which he was 
connected. He could not think whence 
the opinion had arisen that nothing could 
be well done that was not done in London ; 
neither could he see the reason for de- 
priving country practitioners of what had 
hitherto been a source of considerable 
emolument. If this measure were adopted, 
everything must be done by means of 
solicitors and agents in London. 

Mr. Lowther had presented petitions 
embodying the sentiments of those who 
had spoken against the proposed change. 
He did not mean to object to any proper 
reforms in the Ecclesiastical Courts, but 
he hoped that the Bill would be withdrawn 
until next year, in order to giye people 
time to consider its provisions. 
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Mr. Scarleté did not perceive that there 
was any such crying grievance in the pre- 
sent system as to render an immediate 
alteration necessary. It was proposed to 
abolish the country jurisdictions, and to 
remove them to London ; and for that part 
of the Bill he saw no sufficient reason. 
Having examined the Report of the Com- 
missioners, he might say, that he was not 
of opinion that they had stated any prac- 
tical grounds for such a measure, 

Petition to lie upon the table. 


Distress iN THE County or Mayo.] 
Viscount Morpeth having moved the 
Order of the Day for the House to go into 
Committee on the Tithes and Church of 
Ireland Bill, 

Mr. Sharman Crawford rose, pursuant 
to the notice he had given, to call the 
attention of the House to the ereat distress 
which existed at the present moment, and 
which had continued for some time, in the 
county of Mayo. He had, so far back as 
the 6th of this month, mentioned the sub- 
ject in a notice of Motion which he then 
gave for the 8th, for copies of certain 
communications made to the Government 
as to the great distress which existed 
amongst the peasantry in some districts of 
the county of Mayo; but since then, he 
had not had an opportunity of bringing 
the subject forward, owing to the state of 
other business in the House. Since his 
first notice of it, the distress had not 
abated ; on the contrary, the communi- 
cations which he had since received on the 
subject showed that it had increased in a 
frichtfal degree. He therefore felt it his 
duty not to delay any longer, but to take 


the first op portunity which presented itself 


of again urging the case on the House, 
He revretted that the task had not been 
undertaken by some individual locally 
connected with that county; for he had 
no connexion with it, but knowing as he 
did the extent of the distress, he felt it as 
a duty of common humanity to bring the 
matter under the notice of the House. In 
the former statements which he had made 
on this subject, he had relied on the com- 
munications made by the Catholic clergy, 
who had ample opportunities of witnessing 
the distress which they described. He 
would on the present occasion refer to 
other authorities ; and first, to the reports 
of the Distress Committee, of which the 
iarl of Caledon was at the head. The 
Committee stated the distress to have 
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existed to an immense extent since the 


County of Mayo. 


early part of April. One of the commu- 
nications which he had received was from 
Mr. Meredith, a chief constable of police, 
who said it would be a great charity to 
bring on the case of the starving peasantry 
of this district. The distress which existed 
amongst them was intense, and if they 
were not immediately relieved, many of 
them must perish. It was useless to talk 
of their purchasing food sold out ata cheap 
rate. They had not a penny to purchase 
potatoes, if they could be sold as low as 
6d. per ewt., and one-third of the whole 
population of the district was in_ this 
dreadfully distressed condition. This 
statement was corroborated by the evi- 
dence of Mr. Ireland, the chief magistrate. 
He had further the Report of the Central 
Committee of Relief sitting at Castlebar, 
dated the 20th of July, which showed 
that their funds were all exhausted on 
that day. The Committee had come to a 
resolution to the effect, that they could not 
adjourn without expressing the deep and 
poignant sorrow they felt at not being 
able to extend relief commensurate with 
the extent of the prevailing distress; and 
further, they feel themselves called upon 
to express their conviction, that unless the 
Government interfered and came forward 
in aid of the starving population, recourse 
would be had by them to the premature 
use of the growing crops, from which would 
arise all the evils of epidemic disease. 
He could further state, that the utmost 
wages those even in employment could 
earn was 8d. per day, that twelve families 
out of twenty were without the means of 
purchasing a single pennyworth of bread. 
In further proof, if such were needed, he 
had also the letter of Mr. Yorke, the 
Secretary of the Lord-Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, in which he stated that the Govern- 
ment was disposed to do all that was 
required at their hands, so far as it could 
be done by the Board of Public Works, 
but that it was impossible at present to 
provide to a sufficient extent to relieve the 
distress of so large a body. Surely, then, 
it was the duty of his Majesty’s Ministers 
to interfere, and to afford relief to the 
starving population of Ireland. And in 
what manner was this to be effected? He 
should, with the leave of the House, refer 
to the proceedings which it had taken-on 
former oceasions under similar circum- 
stances, In the year 1822, when the right 
hon, Baronet, the Member for Tamworth, 
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came down to Parliament for assistance, 
and the Legislature placed at the disposal 
of the Crown 250,0001., to be disposed of 
in affording relief to the distressed, and in 
giving labour to the unemployed, the right 
hon. Baronet, in submitting that applica- 
tion to the House, said it was not a mere 
pecuniary question, and supported the 
proposition in terms which did him honour 
both as a senator and a man. Again, 
when in the year 1826 great distress pie- 
vailed amongst the manufacturing popu- 
lation of England, the Government, though 
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they did not come to Parliament for assist- | 
ance as in 1822, yet did all in its power 


to promote subscriptions, and in that 


manner 290,000/. was raised, of which | 


250,0001. was advanced by the Govern- 
ment. In 1831 there again prevailed 
distress, and though no application was 
made to Parliament, yet under the patron- 
ace of the Government no less than 
50,0007, was raised as a relief fund by 
private subscription. It was proper that 
he should here remark, that the present 
distress in the county of Mayo was of that 
character and nature as to be calculated 
to lay the foundation of increased distress 
in the ensuing year, and if means were 
not speedily adopte ‘d to relieve the existing 


distress, as the people, having no means of 


providing for the failure of their own crops 
of potatoes by purchasing elsewhere, would 
be obliged to have recourse to the growing 
crops, as he had already stated, the 


result would inevitably be the increase of 


the distress year after year. Ile had ad- 
verted to the means of relief which in 
former times had been resorted to; but 
why should this be? Why should not the 
landlords of Ireland be made | by the Legis- 
lature to contribute to the 
distressed occupants of their soil? It had 
been, he would say, the fault of Parliament 
to allow Session after Session to pass 
without attempting to enforce from the 
rapacious landlords of Ireland a contri- 
bution to the means of relieving the aged, 
the feeble, and the distressed. It might 
be said that the people of Ireland were an 
improvident race. In reply he begged to 
state, that the distress now prevailing in 


the county of Mayo was not the result of 


improvidence; on the contrary, its imme- 
diate cause was the entire and total failure 
of the potato crops in that district. Though 
that was the immediate cause, the distress 
had several causes, some of which, from 


operating at all times, might be said to be | might be induced to procrastinate such 


lief of the | 
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‘more influential than the failure of one 


crop. ‘The first of these was the enormous 
rents which were demanded and promised 
in Ireland. That excess might be ima- 
gined, when he stated, that in many parts 
of Ireland the rents reserved exceeded the 

whole amount of the produce of the land. 
Next came the evils of an absentee landed 
proprietary. Again, another cause of dis- 
tress was to be found in the expulsion of 
the small tenantry from the lands hereto- 
fore in their occupation. ‘There were many 
grounds for this system of expulsion. He 

wenali | take for one of those grounds the 
repeal of the franchise formerly possessed 
by the 40s. freeholders in Ireland; the 
effect of which had been that the landed 
proprietary, in order to secure their political 
influence, had expelled the smaller tenants, 
in order to be enabled to consolidate the 
farms to an amount equal in value to the 
sum at which the elective franchise was 
now fixed in Ireland. Expulsion had even 
been practised in the cases of the tenants 
of these enlarged and increased farms, 
merely as a punishment upon the holder 
for having voted and acted according to 
the dictates of his own conscience. An 
instance of another cause of expulsion was 
afforded to him by a transaction which 
had occurred on the next estate to his 
own, and the case was that of an unfortu- 
nate man, who had been expelled from his 
holding, because he persisted in sending 
his children to the National School. Now, 
all these causes of distress were likely 
to increase, unless the Legislature and the 
Government adopted some measure calcu- 
lated to compel the landed interest of 
Ireland to raise a fund for the relief of the 
poor. At present the people subsisted 
chiefly upon potatoes, and of that vegetable 
the crops in some seasons were short, and 
hence the population was liable to peri- 
odical privation and distress whenever it 
happened that those crops failed. Such 
was now the condition of the people of the 
district to which he had alluded. He 
submitted this matter to the House, not 
merely claiming its compassion, but de- 
manding its justice, That justice would 
consist in returning to the population a 
part of that which was their own, and to 
compel the contributions of those who 
drew the revenue out of the country to 
resources which would aftord relief to the 
distressed, and the means of employment 
to the industrious. However the House 
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legislation, it was bound to take care that 
the people of Ireland should not starve. 
For the present he should, therefore, ask 
the Legislature to grant a loan, and to 
institute a principle of taxation by which 
that loan should be repaid. As yet he 
had heard from his Majesty’s Government 
nothing that was satisfactory upon this 
subject, or as to their intentions with 
respect to legislation upon it. It was but 
right that the people of this country should 
know what was the situation of the people 
of Ireland ; and the only reason for secrecy 
in the matter was, that if the real state 
and circumstances of that country were 
known, they would impress upon the 
House and the nation generally the neces- 
sity of legislation for the relief of the poor 
of Ireland. Where could be the necessity 
of appointing a Commission of Inquiry 
into the subject, when it was known that 
the people were in a state of starvation, 
and that the landlords did not contribute 
to their relief? ‘These were ample grounds 
for legislation; and a measure to remedy 
these evils would be more satisfactory to 
Ireland than either the Church of Ireland 
Bill, or the promised measure of Municipal 
Reform. The hon. Member concluded by 
moving, as an Amendment on the Order 
of the Day, ** That au humble Address be 
presented to his Majesty, praying that he 
will be graciously pleased to take the dis- 
tress existing in the county of Mayo into 
his gracious consideration.” 

Viscount Morpeth had before risen, on 
several occasions, after the hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down, to address the 
House on this subject, and he was much 
pained again to be called upon to admit, 
that great distress still continued in the 
districts in question, and would, he feared, 
continue until the new crops of potatoes 
came in, The distress he flattered himself, 
however, was not general, but was, he 
believed, confined to the districts mentioned 
by the hon. Gentleman. There distress 
unquestionably did prevail, and under such 
circumstances, the Irish Government had 
taken every step which to them seemed 
available to meet it. They had sent down 
to Mayo a chief inspector of police to 
superintend the arrangements which had 
since been carried into effect; they had 
shipped, by a great number of vessels, 
large quantities of meal and potatoes, 
commodities which had been sold at a 
cheap rate to parties who had some means, 
and which had been distributed in districts 
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where the inhabitants possessed no means 
whatever. The landing and distribution 
of these provisions had been superintended 
by an intelligent officer of the coast-guard; 
but undoubtedly he feared that he had not 
been able to overtake the distress, and still 
further, he must corroborate the statement 
made by the hon. Gertleman who had 
brought forward the present Motion, to the 
effect that the local subscriptions had not 
been at all equal to meet the extensive 
evil of distress. It should be remembered, 
too, that many of the local proprietors 
were far from opulent themselves, and 
were unable to contribute. When the hon. 
Member, however, spoke of a Poor-law 
Bill as a remedy for existing evils, it should 
be remembered, that if the House, at this 
period of the Session, was to entertain 
such a measure, the Bill could not meet 
the exigencies of the existing state of 
things. He did not wish, on this occasion, 
to say one word on the subject of Poor- 
laws; he would only say, that the Govern- 
ment would continue to use and apply 
such means of remedy and relief as were 
now open to them, and in which he had 
received, he was bound to say, every sup- 
port and assistance from his right hon. 
Friend, the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
At the same time, if the House should 
propose a grant of its own, he should be 
the last person to complain of thereby 
being relieved from a responsibility which 
had pressed heavily upon him—the re- 
sponsibility of attording relief to such vast 
distress. 

Sir Richard Musgrave said, the present 
distress was anticipated at the time he 
submitted his Motion to the House for 
the introduction of a system of Poor-laws. 
That Motion, however, was opposed by 
the Government. There was one provi- 
sion in his Bill which would apply to this 
case. Some landlords might have contri- 
buted to relieve the distress ; but, in place 
of such partial relicf, falling upon a few, 
his Bill went to levy equally a sum upon 
the whole parish, and thus there would be 
no loss to the Consolidated Fund. Any 
money to be advanced would be on the 
security of a Grand Jury presentment. 
He trusted his Bill might yet be allowed 
to go into Committee. 

Mr. Dominick Browne had called the 
attention of the Government, three or four 
years ago, to the distresses which then 
prevailed in the same parts of the country. 
He admitted that distress now existed, 
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but it was a little exaggerated, and cer- 
tainly the landlords of the western coast 
did not come forward to contribute their 
share of relief as they ought to have done. 
It was but fair, at the same time, to say 
that they were not in very good circum- 
stances themselves. The hon. Gentleman 
who spoke last talked of a Poor-law. 
There were parts of the country to which 
it could not possibly be applied. He 
would mention, for instance, one island 
along the coast, the island of Achil. There 
were 7,000 inhabitants, and the whole 
rental was but 9002. a year. This would 
cive no more than 2s. 4d. to each inha- 
bitant. No one would say that a Poor- 
law could be applied under such circum- 
stances. ‘The potatoes, in these distressed 
districts, were manured with sea-weed, 
and the produce was rank in consequence. 
This part of the coast was subject to the 
westerly and north-westerly winds, which 
frequently destroyed the flower, and the 
consequence was a failure of the crop. 
The only way to better the condition of 
the people, was to provide labour for 
them. Though scarcity prevailed in these 
districts, arising in a great measure from 
the length and expense of carriage, pota- 
toes were comparatively cheap in the 
interior of the county of Mayo. There 
was some distress also in the mountainous 
districts, where Lord Mountcharles pos- 
sessed considerable estates, and had gene- 
rously contributed to the relief of the 
poor. 

Mr. James Grattan said, that as it was 
clear the people in those districts were in 
a state of starvation, relief ought to be 
afforded. He would suggest to the noble 
Lord (Morpeth), that the best mode of 
relief would be, for the Irish Government 
to make the advance necessary, and then 
to apply to the Legislature for means to 
compel the repayment through a Grand 
Jury assessment. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer assured 
the House, that from the very first moment 
that the attention of the Government had 
been called to the existing state of things 
in the county of Mayo, they had been 
unremitting in their exertions to meet the 
distress. He hoped the hon. Member for 
Dundalk would consent to withdraw his 
Motion, for he could assure the hon. 
Member that the less such a subject was 
talked of, the better it would be for the 
country, and the sooner would matters re- 
adjust themselves, Nothing was more 
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calculated to interfere with the good object 
the hon. Gentleman had in view than a 
discussion like the present. When the 
case of the distress of the county of K rry 
had come under the attention of the 
Government, if the matter had been pub- 
licly discussed, the state of the markets 
for the supply of food would not so speedily 
have readjusted itself. ‘The Government 
in that case had offered small bounties, 
not apparently made by the Government 
but by other persons, for supplies, and in 
the course of a fortnight after the first 
application, the markets were supplied, 
and thanks were given to the Government 
for not having had recourse to the Legis- 
lature for assistance. He fully admitted 
the present state of Mayo demanded the 
attention of the Government, and he could 
assure the hon. Member that there was no 
unwillingness or indifference, but, on the 
contrary, there was every disposition on 
the part of the Government to meet the 
case. Under all these circumstances, he 
hoped the hon. Member would consent to 
withdraw his Amendment, involving as it 
did a subject which ought at all times to 
be approached with the greatest possible 
caution. 

Mr. William O’ Brien thought the case 
of the county of Mayo afforded the right 
hon. Gentleman, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, an excellent opportunity of 
having recourse to his favourite remedy 
for the want of employment among the 
labouring population. He (Mr. O’Brien) 
meant the erection of public works. By 
this means, employment would not only 
enable the population to meet the present 
scarcity of food, but a great benefit would 
arise from the improvements of which this 
county in particular stood so much in 
need, 

Major Beauclerk hoped that early next 
Session the Government would give to Ire- 
land the only remedy for these series of dis- 
tresses, viz., poor laws. Though he might 
be a loser on the property he possessed 
in that country by such a measure, yet he 
should be glad to hear from the noble 
Lord at the head of the Home Depart- 
ment that it was his intention to bring 
forward such a measure. If so, he would 
give it his humble but strenuous support. 

Lord John Russell said, that with re- 
spect to the Motion now before the House 
he must say, that though he was quite 
ready to concur in the kind of relief which 
had been in this instance afforded by his 
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noble Friend near him (Lord Morpeth), 
yet he thought it unadvisable that the 
House should be called on to interfere in 
cases of local, partial, and temporary dis- 
tress. With respect to the question put 
to him by the hon. and vallant Member 
who had spoken last, he would say (with- 
out in any way thereby pledging either the 
Government or himself), that the i inquiries 
which were now going on, as to what would 
be the effect of Poor-laws in Ireland, were 
such as he thought would empower the 
Government, by next Session, to investi- 
gate and discuss the Question with a view 
to a permanent decision upon it. 

Dr. Baldwin hoped that his hon. Friend 
the Member for Dundalk would not press 
the House to a division, as such a step 


would induce the people of Ireland to sup- | 


pose that the House was divided on a 
question of mere charity towards them. 
Though he honoured the intentions of his 
hon. Friend, which he admitted to be of 
the purest and most beneficial character, 
he still could not feel hims elf jstified in 
voting against the Government on the 
present occasion. 
Motion withdrawn. 


TirHes AND Cuurcn (IReranp).] 
The Order of the Day for a Committee 
on the Church and Tithes (Ireland) Bill 
was again moved, 

Mr. Goulburn, for the convenience of 
the House, would state the course which 
he should pursue with regard to this Bill. 
After the decision to which the House had 
come on a former night, which intimated 
the intention of the majority to refuse 
that consideration to this Bill which the 
minority thought that it deserved, he 
should not think himself justified in wast- 
ing his own time, and, what was more 
valuabie, the time of the House, in offering 
a variety of objections to the further pro- 
gress of the Bill. No amendments could 
remove the objections which he felt to it 
on the score of appropriation. Nothing 
could reconcile him to the latter portion 
of it, which went to appropriate the pro- 
perty of the Church to purposes foreign 
from Ecclesiastical purposes, Nothing 
could induce him to consent to the re- 
opening of the tithe composition, except 
distinct proof that the tithe composition 
had been accomplished under circum- 
stances of fraud. He had come to that 
resolution, first, because such a re-opening 
of the tithe composition would tend to 
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shake the security of all contracts respect- 
ing property; and secondly, because 
having been one of those who, in common 
with hon. Members on both sides of the 
House, had held out to the parties in- 
terested that the agreements into which 
they entered under Acts of Parliament 
should meet with the sanction and support 
of Parliament, he could not lend his aid to 
opening those contracts under circum- 
stances which were a violation of honesty, 
and in which justice could not be done to 
the parties. His objections to the latter 
part of the Bill which he contended se- 
riously affected the prosperity and secu- 
rity of the Church in Ireland, remained 
unchange d. He should therefore forbear 


from giving the House any trouble on the 


Bill in Committee, and should reserve any 
objections which he might feel to the 
Clauses to the period whea those objec- 
tions might be put upon record—that was, 
till the bringing up of the Report of the 
Committee on the whole measure. 

The Order of the Day was read, and 
the House went into Committee on the 
Bill. 

The Preamble postponed. 

Viscount Morpeth availed himself of that 
opportunity to state an alteration which 
the Government intended to make in one 
of the Clauses of the Bill. From certain 
quarters, to which they were inclined to 
look with every deference, a communi- 
cation had been made to His Majesty’s 
Ministers that strong objections were 
entertammed to that provision of the 
Bill which directly assigned to the 
uses of the Board of Commissioners of 
National Education the excess of the 
Reserve Fund over and above all the pur- 
poses mentioned in the Act, on the ground, 
that it was calculated to give an invidi- 
dious appearance in the eyes of some 
persons to the proceedings of that Board, 
Though it was to be hoped, that the libe- 
rality of Parliament would provide funds for 
the general education of the people of Ire- 
land, should they fall short during the ne- 
cessarily scanty beginning of the Reserve 
Fund ; yet it had been inferred, unwisely 
he thoug “ht, that there mightarise consider- 
able 1 impatience in districts liable to come 
under its operation—impatience, which 
might terminate in the most disastrou 
consequences. Now, as this was an 
alarm more apparent than real, yet it was 
of sucha nature, and its existence had 
been communicated to him from such 
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quarters, that Government wished to meet 
it in the first instance to the best of their 
ability. They therefore proposed to alter 
the destination of the funds by providing 
that the sums payable to the Reserve 
Fund, for the purposes of education should 
be paid by the Commissioners of the Land 
Revenue to the Consolidated Fund, and 
the Government therefore proposed to fix 
a charge of 50,000/, to be paid out of the 
Consolidated Fund from the Ist of April, 
1836, by warrant of attorney, for all pur- 
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poses connected with the education of the | 


different classes of his Majesty’s subjects, 
without any distinction of religious opin- 
ions. 

On the Question that Clause Ist stand 
part of the Bill, 

Mr. Finch did not know whether he 
should not be out of order in adverting to 
the Clause just referred to by the noble 
Lord, which was not regularly before the 
Committee. Ile wished, however, that 
the noble Lord would explain to him what 
he meant by the terms ‘* national educa- 
cation.” The first destination of the 
Reserve Fund was to be to parishes from 
which all Protestant pastors had been 
removed in consequence of their not con- 
taining fifty Protestant inhabitants. If 
that were the case, these funds, instead of 
being destined to the purposes of ‘ na- 
tional,” would be destined to the purposes 
of “ Roman Catholic” education. The 
first claim for schools would come from 
the 300 parishes, in which were no Pro- 
testants whatever. 

Lord Morpeth intended, by the words 
“ national education,” that system of edu- 
cation, which was now carried on in 
Ireland by the Board of Education, and 
which had been commenced under the 
auspices of his noble Friend, the Member 
for North Lancashire. 

The first Clause was agreed to. 
the second Clause, 

Lord Stanley rose to make a suggestion 
to his noble Friend, the Secretary for 
Ireland, on the course which he (Lord 
Morpeth) was going to pursue with respect 
to this Bill. That course was open to the 
same objection which had been made 
against the Bill proposed by the hon, and 
gallant Gentleman, who had preceded him 
in office. Before he entered into any 
explanation of that objection, he would 
State, that it was his wish in the first part 
of the Bill to offer such suggestions for 
the improvement of it, as he thought were 
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desirable, avoiding at the same time all dis- 
cussion on the latter part of it, to the prin- 
ciple of which no Amendment would ever 
reconcile him. ‘The first suggestion which 
he had to make, referred to what was 
technically the ascending and descending 
Bill. He wished his 
lriend to consider, before he came to the 
Sth Clause, a part of it by which no com- 
pensation was provided for those who must 
be injured by its operation. He was sure, 
that the common object of all parties on 
both sides of the Ilouse, w provid 

that the owner of the soil, and not tir 
occupying tenant, should be the perso 

charged with the payment of the tithe, o 
tithe composition, or the rent charge in 
licu thereof. ‘That was the object of all 
the Bills which had been passed en this 
subject, from the year 1823, down to the 
present period. In 1823, by the first Tithe 
Composition Act, it was determined, that 
tenants paying composition should be en- 


: 
scale of the noble 


titled to deduct the amount from their 
rent, and under this arrangement the 
clergy were the receivers, and the occu- 


pying tenants the payers of tithe. To 
obviate the objection arising from bringing 
the clergy and the occupiers of land into 
collision, it was proposed by the Bill he 
had introduced, that all future leases of 
lands should be granted free of tithe, and 
that the grantor, and not the tenant, 
should be liable to that charge. A diffi- 
culty was felt as to the introduction of a 
like system with reference to current 
engagements and leases already granted ; 
for it was considered to be a hardship, 
that the landlord, taking upon himself 
the entire burthen of tithe, should have to 
collect the amount in a number of small 
payments from a numerous class of occu- 
piers. He therefore proposed, that any 
landlord, who, before the expiration of 
existing leases might voluntarily agree 
to pay the tithe should be allowed a de- 
duction of fifteen per cent, with a right to 
collect the whole sum from his tenants. 
This was done with a view to compensate 
him for any loss he might sustain in col- 
lecting the tithe. It was now proposed, 
that the landlord should be compel- 
led to take upon himself the responsi- 
bility of paying tithe, with a power of 
recovery against his tenants, and that he 
should be allowed a reduction, notof fifteen, 
but of thirty per cent, which, however, he 
was obliged to allow to the tenants. Thus, 
although the risk was entirely thrown upon 
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him, the landlord reaped no immediate 
benefit from the arrangement; but it 
must be admitted, that at the expiration 
of existing leases, his land would become 
more valuable. This might be considered 
a sufficient compensation. However, the 
case of persons having an intermediate 
interest between the head landlord and 
the occupying tenant was different—here 
there was no compensation for the addi- 
tional risk, and he suggested to his noble 
Friend, whether he might not be able to 
devise some remedy for the injustice. 
Suppose an estate let by a landlord to 
three middlemen, on leases of twenty-one 
years, and sublet by the middlemen at 
profit rents to fifty tenants. In this case, 
the head landlord incurred no risk with 
respect to tithes, the middlemen being 
liable and solvent. But what was their 
state? They were called on to pay to 
the landlord 70J, for every 100/. of tithes 
in acase where they had not covenanted 
to pay a farthing, and they were em- 
powered to collect from the fifty tenants a 
sum not exceeding by a single farthing 
what they themselves must pay. Now, 
these middlemen had no permanent in- 
terest in the property to compensate them 
for any immediate loss they might sustain, 
—unlike the landlord, they would not be 
benefitted by the circumstance of the 
estate becoming eventually more valuable 
in their hands. He threw out this diffi- 
culty, which he felt to involve a serious 
practical evil, for his noble Friend’s consi- 
deration. He did not mean to suggest 
any Amendment, but if his noble Friend 
had not time to consider the subject pre- 
viously to the putting of the 5th Clause, 
on which the question arose, he hoped his 
noble Friend would pay attention to the 
subject before the Report, for if not, he 
apprehended an injustice would be done 
which the act provided no mode of re- 
medying. 

Mr. Walker thought, that the middle- 
men ought not to be allowed to collect 
more from the occupying tenant, than the 
head landlord paid to the clergy. He 
took this opportunity of stating, that 
some Irish Conservative landlords, who 
were at first disposed, out of regard to the 
Church, and in order to avail themselves 
of the bonus of fifteen per cent, to take 
the payment of tithe upon themselves 
under the last Composition Bill, declined 
doing so when they found their tenants 
would not be likely to repay them, 
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Mr. Henry Grattan said, that by the 
5th Clause middlemen were empowered to 
recover tithes as rent by ejectment, a 
power that they never had before, and 
which was quite sufficient for their pro- 
tection without giving them any bonus. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the cases put by the noble Lord would 
become day by day fewer. The fact was, 
that in this Bill, as in that of the noble 
Lord, it was assumed, that as regarded 
existing Jeases, landlords and tenants 
would arrange so, that injustice should be 
done to neither party. 

Mr. Shaw preferred the descending to 
the ascending scale. Upon the whole, he 
thought, that it would be best to throw 
the burden upon the first estate of in- 
heritance. 

Viscount Morpeth stated, that he could 
see no other way of steering between the 
reduction to be given to the landlord, and 
the relief to be afforded to the tenant than 
that proposed by the Clause. 

The Clause agreed to. 

On Clause 5, 

Mr. O'Connell objected to the Clause, 
as throwing a burden on those who had 
lately been exonerated from it, but he was 
willing to waive his objections for the sake 
of good to be effected by the measure. 
So little had the people of Ireland been 
in the habit of paying tithes of late years, 
that the re-enactment of them by this 
Bill was aimost like throwing a new bur- 
den upon the people. What would be 
the consequence if this Bill were reject- 
ed? By the noble Lord’s (Lord Stan- 
ley) Bill, the clergy would have recovered 
seventy-seven and-a-half per cent of their 
tithes; by the Bill of the right hon. 
Baronet opposite, (Sir H. Hardinge) 
seventy-five per cent; and the Bill now 
under consideration insured the clergy- 
men seventy-three and-a-half percent; but 
if the Bill were rejected, what would they 
recover? Little or nothing. The people 
would refuse to pay tithes, and only the 
enemies of the Church could desire to sce 
the Bill thrown out. 

Lord Stanley was sure, that no member 
of the Church objected to the settlement 
of the tithe question, or to the amount 
that was proposed to be awarded to the 
clergyman. He hoped, that the House 
would not let it be supposed that the pay- 
ment of tithes to the clergy as a body, 
was likely to cease; as for the present 
measure being a boon for the clergy, he 
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doubted whether a larger amount of tithes 
would not be paid if this Bill did not pass, 
than if it did. Inthe Act which he had 
introduced, provision was made for the 
payment of the clergy by landlords, and 


payment had been made to the amount of 


from 180,000/. to 200,0001. The pay- 
ments which would be made under this 
Bill would not, at the utmost, exceed 
280,000/. If this did not pass, 200,000/. 
per annum would be paid without any 
difficulty to the clergy, and certainly 
many difficulties would arise under 
this Bill. He did not urge this as an 
argument against a fair arrangement; on 
the contrary, he was most anxious to pro- 
mote it. He protested agains st the assm ap 
tion that tithes would not be paid if this 
measure did not pass. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer ob- | 


served, that no doubt some tithes might 
be collected under the existing law; but 
he wished to call the attention of the 
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House back to the case before them. He | 


believed that, for the future, it would be 
highly dangerous to the interests of the 
Church, if this measure did not pass. If 
it were carried into effect, the clergy 
would never be brought in contact in ~~ 
way with the tithe-payers, but would 
and obtain the amount due to them ri 
the collecting-officer of the Government. 
This, he thought, was highly advantageous 
to the clergy. He also begged his noble 
Friend to recollect, that the landlords 
were not always so willing to pay tithes. 

Mr. Shaw declared, on the part of the 
clergy, that they were willing to make 
any sacrifice for securing the peace of 
Ireland; but they could not, conscien- 
tiously or consistently with their duty, 
consent to sacrifice a principle. They 
never would be induced, by any apparent 
temporary advantage to themselves, to 
sacrifice the permanent good of the 
Church, 

Mr. O'Connell said, that the right hon. 
Gentleman had not objected to the prin- 
ciple a few months ago, for he had ap- 
plauded the measure proposed by the 
right hon. and Gallant Member (Sir 
Henry Hardinge), in which a deduction 
of twenty-five per cent, was to be made 
from the income of the clergy. By the 
Bill of last year, the clergy would have re- 
ceived 77, 10s. per cent; by the measure 
of the late Government they were to re- 
ceive 75l.; and by the present Bill, 734. 
10s, per cent. The right hon. Gentleman 
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said, that he would not consent to yield up 
the principle—which he had already done 
—or to allow the claims of the clergy to be 
lessened, which appeared also to be the 
case, for the advance, which they made 
was very much like that in a Dutch auc- 
tion, where each bidding was less than the 
former. He would caution the clergy 
against listening to the suggestion of the 
noble Lord. It would be a matter of ab- 
surdity to rely upon the landlords, or to 
suppose that they would willingly consent 
to pay tithes. They might not choose to 
resort to the committal of Whiteboy out- 
rages to prevent the payment of tithes, 
but still they would manifest the strongest 
possible opposition to the Church. Fle 
believed, that the number of landlords 
who consented to the payment of their 
tithes, under the Bill of the noble Lord, 
did not exceed twelve in number, If 
the clergy were to rely upon the nobie 
Lord’s Bill to procure the payment of their 
tithes, they would obtain merely a mouth- 
ful of moonshine. It was a gross delusion 
to suppose, that the clergy would obtain 
their tthes if this Bill did not pass. 

Clause agreed to. 

On Clause 9 (compositions for tithes 
may be revised on application to the 
Commissioners of Land Revenue) being 
put, 

Lord Stanley objected to re-opening the 
cases of commutation that had been en- 
tered into respecting the payment of tithes. 
This could not be done without instituting 
inquiries into the circumstances ander 
which each case was entered into. In the 
Act of 1833, provision was made by 
which the Lord-lieutenant in Council was 
enabled to re-open the question of com- 
mutation in any case in which it could be 
proved that the commutation had been 


| entered into—not merely in cases of fraud 


and wilful concealment — but wherever 
the parties were ignorant of the circum- 
stances of the case. There had been only 
two or three instances of such appeals. In 
the next year, in the Million Act, oppor- 
tunity was afforded to parties to open the 
question of commutation, not merely be- 
fore the Privy Council, but before the as- 
sistant Barrister, in any case in which it 
clearly appeared that injustice had been 
done. The course proposed in this Bill, 
however, would be attended with great in- 
convenience, and would oceasion great 


confusion. He objected that it did not 
appear necessary that notiee should be 
Oo 4 . 
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given of the nature of the evidence to be 


brought before the Barristers. If any- 
thing had been fixed, it was the amount of 
the composition entered into fourteen years 
Now it was proposed that three Ba- 
should be called on to alter the 
composition as they thought fit, and 
there was to be no appeal from what 
they might decide. 

Mr. Perrin imtended to move an 
Amendment to the Clause which would 
he hoped, remove some of the objections, 
The vilens of the Amendment he should 
propose was this: ‘That where the amount 
of the composition exceeded by more than 
one-filth the actual amount really paid or 
adjudged to be paid on the average of 


ago. 
risters 


the seven years preceding the time of 
the composition, the complainant was to 
prepare a primd facie case; next, a no- | 


tice by the party was to be posted upon 
the church there every such ap- 
plication was to be accompanied by a 
statement in writing, specifying the facts, 
the grounds, and the reasons for making 
the same ; the same grounds and 
reasons were to be stated on afhidavit. 
This was to be submitted to the Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests, who 
were to certify as to the grounds of the 
revision to the Lord-lieutenant, and he 
thereupon was to issue his warrant for 
the revision. Thus the course to be taken 
would not be left altogether to the revising 
Barristers. They would be called upon 
to state the actual grounds of their deci- 
sion. 

Mr. O'Connell thought it would be better 
to leave the Clause out altogether, than 
that it should be carried with such Amend- 
ments. If it were amended as proposed, 
it would be a mockery—an idle mockery. 
It was most objectionable to involve it in 
many technicalities and obstructions. 


doo: S35 


and 


sO 


Six weeks was too little time for notice of 


the intention toapply for a revision ; three 
months at least ought to be given. What 
the people of Ireland complained of was, 
that the sums agreed to be paid on the 
average were colourably agreed to, In 
some cases the average for a whole parish 
was founded on a single dec ree. 

Lord Morpeth said, the object of the 
Government was to secure to the clergy 
the full amount to which they were en- 
titled, and, on the other hand, to re- 


lieve the people from burthens that had 
improperly fallen upon them. 
was, 


All he 


asked that they should go deli- 
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berately through the Clause, strict justice 
between all parties being what the Go- 
vernment sought. 

Mr. Serjeant Jackson said, that in many 
of the compositions which this Clause 
might open, the evidence on which they 
were made was lost, or the parties perhaps 
were dead. Some of the compositions 
had been made years ago on promissory 
notes, memoranda of agreement, and 
field-notes, When once a composition 
was entered into, it was considered final. 

Mr. Perrin did not think his Amend- 
ment would be liable to the objections 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman. The 
party would have to state his complainton 
oath to the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests, who, if they saw fit, would grant 
a revision; and the Lord-lieutenant would 
issue his warrant for the revision, specify- 
ing what were the grounds, This appeared 
to him to be a simple course. He had no 
objection, however, to postpone the Clause, 
to afford time for the Amendment being 
considered, 

The Clause, with the Clauses up to 12 
inclusive,(those relating to revision of com- 
position) were postponed, 

On Clause 14, 

Mr. Shaw said, that there was no ne- 
cessity for the new appeal to the Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests, which 
the Clause established; the results of 
the present system of appeal to the Privy 





Council of Ireland, as provided by former 
| Acts of Parliament, were fully sufficient 
to show that it could lead to no useful 
lend. The decisions under the existing 
arrangements had been pretty well 
| balanced ;_ the cases of diminution and 
those of increase had been nearly equal, 
|— very many of the appeals had been 
| dismissed, and nothing whatsoever had 
been gained on the whole by the pro- 
ceedings. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer con- 
tended that the new appeal was necessary 
to provide for the cases of hardship which 
would arise without it. The argument of 
| the right hon. Gentleman, (Mr. Shaw) 
might apply if the property of the Church 
were to be viewed only as a whole; al- 
though a new appeal might not be ne- 
cessary, because under that already 
existing the gross amount of composi- 
tion had neither been increased nor di- 
minished, still it was required for the 
sake of justice in individual cases, in 
which particular portions of that compo- 
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sition ought to be decreased or ang- 
mented. 

Lord Clements said, that under the 
system established by former Acts, par- 
ticularly by that called ‘* Goulburn’s 
Act,” the expenses of appeal were so 
great as to prevent its being resorted to 
in many cases in which it otherwise would 
be. Another cause of the smallness of 


the number of appeals under that system | 
was to be found in the constitution of 


the tribunal to which they were made- 
the Privy Council of freland. 

Mr. Sergeant Jackson observed, that 
there was no ground for throwing out any 
imputations upon that tribunal; the por- 
tion of the Privy Council by which their 
appes als were usually determined, consisted 
of some of the Judges of Ireland and 


other individuals whose characters were | 


as high and unblemished as those of any 
persons, of whatever rank, in any profes- 
sion whatsoever. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that he had seen 
many a tribunal, and that he never saw 
one half so bad as that in question; it 
was such that there existed not the smallest 
chance of bringing down a composition be- 
fore it—unless, indeed, in some very gross 
ease. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
might fairly eulogize the individuals com- 
posing that tribunal, but could he eulo- 
gize the tribunal itself? 

Clause agreed to, 

Clauses to 49 were agreed to, with 
Amendments. 


{Jury 28} 
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of Weymouth and Melcombe Regis. Tle 
found it stated in the public prints aa he 





( 
had said that the Corporation of Weymouth 
and Melcombe Recis had Iministra- 
tion of funds an tine to 30, la vea 
He wonder l ho ec mist ( ld have 
been made, for he had read 1 tatement 
from a print d | aper. He should: ber 
leave to read it again. oble Earl 
read a statement which i Fane 
forth that the Cory rato t irus- 
tees of several charitable fu: of 

| which had been managed by themselves, 
and some by other persons for more than 
two hundred years, that the Bill was ut 

| to interfere with this trust property, which 
could not properly be done unless with tl 
consent of the repre entativesof the donors. 
He had said nothine whatever about 
30 ,000/. a year. He had pointed ont th 
mistake of the Commissi vii 
charity he hoped was unintentional, as to 
the election of Mayor of the | rough. It 


was stated by the Commissioners, tl] 


the election was made by thirty-six cor- 


} porators from four perscns presented by 





The House resumed—Committee to sit | 


again, 


ees re re sree — 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, July 28, 1835. 


Minutes.] Bills. Read a second time:—Lunatic Act Con- 
tinuance. 

Petitions presented. By Lord WiitLouGHpy pe Eresry, 
from Grantham, in favour of the Prisoners’ Defence Bill. 
By the Marquess of LANspowNe, the Earl of Rapnor, 
and Viscount MeLBourNeE, from a Number of Places, in 
favour of,—and by the Dukes of CumBernann, WEL 
LINGTON, BeAUFoRT, Marquesses of Sanispury and 
AYLeEssBuryY, Earls of HAREWoopD, BrowNLow, Devon, 


HapDDINGTON, OxrorD, Arincpon, De Grey, and Lords | 


DvNEVoR, PRUDHOE, ASHBURTON, SKELMERSDALE, 
Stuart pe Rornsay, anda Noster Lorp, from a great 
Number of Places, against the Municipal Corporations’ 
Bill. 


Corporations -— Petirion.] The 
Earl of Falmouth presented a Petition from 
Truro, against the Corporation Reform Bill, 
and would take that opportunity of cor- 
recting a misrepresentation of what had 
fallen from him yesterday as to the borough 





the Aldermen. Now, the fact was, that 
the election was made by the Aldermen 
from four persons presented to the C orpo- 
ration by the 1,500 householders and in- 
habitants of the borough. 

The Earl of Radnor said, that the 
statement of yesterday as to Melcombe 


» 


Regis and Weymouth having been this 


day repeated by the noble Earl, he beerged 
leave to take that opportunity of showin 

that the noble Earl himself was under a 
mistake as to what the Commissioners 
said on the subject of that borough. The 
noble Earl had stated that the Report 
of the Commissioners misrepresented the 
mode of the election ofthe Mayor of Wey- 
mouth. Having heard that statement, he 


had the curiosity to refer to the Report, 
and there he found the noble Earl’s mis- 
take. The Report stated, that the election 
was by the Corporation from four names 
nted to the 
a vy refer rence to the 
tself it appeared that the 
rporation kes tee of the Mavor and 
fermen, and burgesses and inhabitants, 
so that in fact, the Report stat ‘d that 
which the noble Earl now declared the fact. 

The Earl of Falmouth said, ae he 
had looked into the Report, and that 
having looked into it, be was saved from 
saying any thine of the trash it contained 


NI . ; 
vrayor and AimMermen, 
account of the 


poration 


—and much trash it did contain ; but his 
° () 9 
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attention had been particularly called to a 
statement of themismanagement of certain 
trust estates at ‘Truro by the Corporation 
of that town. He found it stated in the 
Report, under the head of charities, that 
the members of the Corporation were the 
trustees for several charitable funds, the 
total income of which was 125/. 19s. 4d. 
and that a portion of the property was let 
on leases for terms of years. This was the 
statement. ‘Then came the ‘ Observa- 
tions,” which were to the effect, that it 
appeared that the amount of the reserved 
rent for the charities was 62. 9s. 3d., but 
ihe amount of the rents received was 
4341. 10s.; that the Corporation had paid 
the amount of the reserved rent to these 
charities, but that they had applied the 
rents otherwise received to other purposes. 
Now the fact was, that they were not 
trustees for several charities, but for one 
charity. That trust was erected in 1792, 
for the maintenance of an hospital, in 
which ten poor widows were to be main- 
tained from that time forward. The lands 
for the support of this hospital had been 
let on lease; the trustees might run out 
the existing leases, but then they must 
have starved the poor widows, and there- 
fore they continued those leases in exist- 
ence. The whole reserved rents amounted 
to 125/.; from other sources about 122, 
more were derived, making the whole a 
sum of 1372. 19s. 4d. ‘The cost of the ten 
widows had been about 1242. which, with 
some other small charges, left a balance 
of 127. 15s. and some odd pence. The 
necessary repairs of the hospital had 
cost a sum of 20/., so that the Corpo- 
ration was rather in advance than other- 
wise, and there was no charge what- 
ever made for the management of the 
funds. ‘The hospital was extremely well 
kept so as to be an object with the best 
class of poor widows. These were the facts 
of the case, and he asked their Lordships 
whether twenty-four men of fortune and of 
high character, such as were the members of 
the Corporation of Truro, whether they were 
to submit to go down to posterity in a 
record of this nature as persons who mis- 
managed a charitable trust. He hoped that 
this calumniated body of Gentlemen would 
have an opportunity of being heard at 
their Lordships’ Bar in their own defence. 

Viscount Strangford rose in pursuance 
of notice to present a Petition from the 
Mayor, Bailiffs, and commonalty of the 


Corporations. 
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seal, praying to be heard by Counsel 
against the Bill for regulating Municipal 
Corporations in England and Wales. He 
would not trouble their Lordships with 
any expression of his own sentiments re- 
specting either the principle or the provi- 
sions of the Bill. He would confine him- 
self to a brief statement of the grounds on 
which the Corporation of Coventry claimed 
that which he thought their Lordships 
could hardly deny them—an opportunity 
of showing how grievously their rights, 
privileges, and property, were affected 
by its enactments. It was mainly a ques- 
tion of property, and it was not their 
Lordships’ practice to dispose of such 
questions without affording a fair hearing 
to those whose interests were concerned in 
them. The Petitioners were seized in 
fee-simple of large estates, of which a 
great portion had been acquired by pur- 
chase. These possessions, together with 
certain rights, privileges, and immunities, 
were secured to them by a long series of 
charters from the Crown. They also held 
very extensive estates on trust for purposes 
of charity and education, and for the 
maintenance and support of the Estab- 
lished religion, which had been vested in 
them, from time to time, by members of 
their own body, or others, and secured to 
them by an Act of Parliament, by various 
decrees of Courts of Equity, and by a 
decision of that very House of Parliament, 
acting in its judicial capacity. Their 
administration of these estates, had elicited 
the most honourable testimony from the 
Commissioners of public charities, after 
an inquiry of several months, although 
that testimony was singularly—he would 
say suspiciously—suppressed in the Re- 
port of the Municipal Commissioners, one 
half of that Report being neither more nor 
less than a transcript of the previous Re- 
port made by the Commissioners of public 
charities. Now, by the Bill before the 
House, all the rights and privileges grow- 
ing out of the possession and occupation 
of these estates, and solemnly guaranteed 
to the petitioners, in the manner which 
he had described, were to be swept away, 
without any previous proceeding having 
been instituted in any one of his Majesty’s 
Courts of Law, for any malversation in the 
discharge of their corporate duties, orin the 
exercise of their corporate rights. The 
Aldermen and members of the Council of 
Coventry, were, moreover, elected for 


Petition. 





city of Coventry, under thetr common | life; and under the foundation deed, and 
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under the sanction of a decree of that 
House, they were entitled during life to 
certain annual payments for their manage- 
ment of the trust estates. They were also 
Justices of the Peace for life, ex officio, 
for the county and city of Coventry; 
and of this property and of these 
honours they were to be despoiled 
by the Bill before the House, in viola- 
tion of that immutable maxim of law 
which says, that no degradation or ouster 
from office or estate, corporate or private, 
can take place without process, founded 
on inquiry, in some one of his Ma- 


jesty’s superior Courts of Law. The Peti- 


tioners held their chartered rights, digni- 
ties, and privileges by a tenure precisely 
analogous to that by which their Lord- 
ships’ held their own rights and privileges, 
and enjoyed their own titles and honours. 
The Bill before the House went absolutely 


{Juty 28} 





to confiscate every species of property | 
held by the Corporation of Coventry. It, 


despoiled them of the estates which they 
held in fee-simple, and without condition ; 
and with respect to the estates which they 
held in trust for charitable and religious 
purposes, and for the sole and exclusive 
benefit of the freemen, it diverted that 
property into other hands, to whom the 
donors never meant to confide it, and 
that too, without a scintilla of proof of 


founded. 


| 


violated trust, and, what was more | 


without the concurrence, and even 
without the knowledge of the parties to 
whom such estates would pass by opera- 
tion of law, whenever the class of persons 
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honourable exertions, would earn for them 
not only a participation in those valuable 
rights of property to which he had already 
referred, but also the, to them, still dearer 
and prouder privilege of the elective fran- 
chise in their native city. Such was the 
regard shown by the Bill to the principle 
of that celebrated “ tixed settlement,” 
called the Reform Act, that its inevitable 
operation would be, that when the ex- 
isting race of freemen 
to be, the number of electors fo: 
Coventry would 
3,600 to something under 1,500, So 
much for the boasted principle of the 
Reform Bill, as aided, and brought forth, 
and extended to the provisions of the Bill 
for regulating Corporations in England 
and Wales. He had endeavoured to con 
fine his observations on this petition as 
much as possible to the mere question of 
property, because he was senstble that it 
was upon that ground that its claim to 
their Lordships’ attention was principally 


should cease 


be reduced from 


There was, however, ancthe: 
point of a somewhat different nature, to 
which, m justice to the case of the petiti- 
oners, he was bound to advert. They 
had placed him in a condition to show 
their Lordships, and they were themselves 
prepared to prove at the Bar, that the 
evidence on which the House was proceed- 
ing to consider that Bill of pains and pe- 


| nalties against them—the Bill which 


robbed them of their property, and then 


| fellow-eitizens of their dearest and most 


for whose benefit the trusts had been | 


created should cease to exist. He would 
not then enter at length into the case of 
another description of persons whose pri- 
vileges were invaded, in truth, annihilated, 
by this Bill. He meant the freemen of 
Coventry. They certainly did not appear 
by this petition, but their rights were so 
involved in, and derived from those of the 
Corporation from which the petition pro- 
ceeded, that he must take that opportu- 
nity of stating that, by the provisions of 
the Bill, the important right of acquiring 
the freedom of Coventry would hereafter 
be utterly extinguished and abolished, to 
the manifest injury of upwards of 2,000 
young men, who were then serving under 
indentures of apprenticeship, and who had 
contracted the engagements by which 
they were bound on the faith that, at the 
expiration of their term of servitude, their 
diligent, and in their humble station, their 








precious rights—was, to use the least 
oftensive terms that he could devise, muti- 
lated, imperfect, and founded on biased, 
unfair, distorted and partial statements. 
He would add no more, hoping that he 
had said enough, to induce their Lordships 
to abide by constant practice and prece- 
dent, and to grant to the petitioners a 
fair, fuil, and candid hearing, against a 
measure which subverted all their rights of 
property, of which their Lordships had 
ever been the faithful, and he trusted ever 
would be the fearless protectors. 

Lord Brougham said, | know not whe- 
ther my noble Friend intends or not to 
follow up the petition with a Motion at 
this moment that the petitioners be heard 
by counsel against the Bill, but he must 
allow me to tell him that if he will look at 
the 67th section of the Bill, he will see 
sufficient to show him that these petitioners 
have quite misunderstood the measure 
against which they call on your Lordships 
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toallow them to be heard by counsel. One 
part of the complaint of these petitioners is, 
that all their property is to be confiscated 
—that is, it 1s to be treated exactly as 
your Lordships treated the property of all 
the Scotch boroughs, without a division 
onthe matter, just two yearsago. [The Earl 
of Haddingtoi 1: not without opposition. | 
Ay, I know that the noble Lord was not 
gratified by what then took place ; but I 
speak to your Lordships, not to the noble 
Lord alone; Lam not using an argu- 
mentum ad hominem, much as 1 esteem 
the man. It is easy to say, but the abler 
his resistance was, and the stronger his 
case, the worsedid your Lordships treat 
the Scotch boroughs, for your Lordships 
did not even take he trouble to divide on 
the Question. The petitioners call this 
confiscation, [ say it is restoration, and 
the — which your Lordships are 
charged with committing when you passed 
the ; iil in 1823 is the same sort of con- 
fiscation wht os your Lordships are in the 
habit of committing ever y time that you sit 
as Judges in his Ile use, W hen one man by 
traud gets possession of property, and you 
take it from him and give it to the nigh ful 
owner. Itis the same sort of confiscation 
which my noble and learned Friend 
(turning to Lord Plunket) commits in like 
cases in the Court of Chancery in Ireland 
-—it is the same sort of confiscation which 
I was in the habit of cor nmiitting for four 
years, W inting one day, in the Court of 
ec hancery in England, and it is the same 
sort of confiscation ween my right hon. 
and learned Friend, the Vice-Chancellai 
—to whom I might sine as he is here, 
but that | am sorry to say, though here, 
he has not the privilege of answering my 
appeal—it is the same sort of fraud which 
his Honour the Vice-Chancellor is in the 
habit of committing when upon an infor- 
mation for the abuse of charitable funds, 
he pronounces a decree, declaring the true 
and proper uses of the trust property. 
The petitioners call this the confiscation 


of the property-—we call it, in equity, the | 


restoration of - property to the right 
owners. [ should have said nothing 
about this pms at present, but should 


have reserved my observations for the dis- | 


cussion of the Bill itself, but that this isa 
grave charge thus to be brought against 
the Bull by the petitioners. They state, 
that they are now the holders of a large 
property, left by pious individuals for cha- | 
ritable uses, and that this Bill is now! 
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proceeding to lay hands upon it to con- 
fiscate it, and to apply it to different uses 
from those to which it was originally des- 
tined. Now, let my noble Friend, and 
your Lordships, hear the sixty-seventh 
Clause. The noble and learned Lord here 
read the Clause, to the following effect ;— 
‘ And be it soaete d in every borough in 
which the body corporate or any one or 
more of the members now stands seised or 
possessed for any estate interest whatsoever 
of and in any hereditament, the council of 
such borough shall nominate from among 
the burgesses persons of whom the Mayor 
for the time being shall be one, who shall 
be charitable trustees for such borough, 
and shall be one body corporate, shall 
have perpetual succession, and shall stand 
seised and possessed of the said heredita- 
ments, suins of money, and securities for 
money, and other personal estates, for 
such uses and trusts respec tively as they 
were subject to before the passing of this 
Act.” Jam one of those who thmk that 
in this part of the measure some further 
guards may possibly be necessary, and | 
have given the best proof that I think so 
by having brought in a Bill which now 
stands for a second reading in your Lord- 
ships’ House, and which the noble Lord 
in the other House has said, might, with 
his consent, go on step by step with the 
present measure, and with reference to 
which I will venture to say, with the 
utmost positiveness, that it will prevent 
in future the happening of one-twentieth 
of those abuses which have before now 
happened under the old Corporations and 
the old Corporation management, 
The Petition was laid on the table. 


Corporation Rerorm~Counset. | 
Viscount Strangford moved, that the 
Petitioners from Coventry be heard by 
Counsel at the Bar, in support of their 
privileges, and in opposition to some of 
the allegations in the Report of the Com- 
missioners of Municipal Inquiry. The 
noble Lord complained of the manner in 
which the Bill would dispose of par- 


ticular kinds of property, which had been 


bequeathed to Corporations for charitable 
purposes. He alluded in particular to 
Sir Thomas White’s estates, which had 
—— given for the benefit of the Freemen 
of Coventry, but which under the opera- 
tion of this Bill, would be diverted to uses 
totally at variance with the intention of 
' the donor, 
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Viscount Melbourne suggested to their 
Lordships, that it would be utterly im- 
possible for them to concur in the Motion 
of the noble Lord who had just sat down, 
because that Motion was consistent neither 
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with precedent, reason, nor principle. If 


the Report of the Commissioners, agaiust 
which the petitioners desired to be heard, 





fJuny 


imputed any misconduct to the borough | 
of Coventry in particular, he was per- | 


fectly ready to admit that the case would 
be a proper one in which to hear Counsel. 
But this was a measure founded, not upon 
the malfeasance of any particular corpo- 
ration, but upon one broad, fixed, and 
general principle, applicable alike to all 
corporations. It was a general Bill, 
founded upon a general principle, for the 
general advantage of the country. It 
was a Bill similar to that which their 
Lordships had formerly passed for the dis- 
franchisement of 40s. freeholders in Ire- 
land, and with respect to which it was 
not deemed necessary that Counsel should 
be heard at the Bar, It was a bill similar 
to that which was passed a few years 
since for the general Reformation of the 
Representation of the People throughout 
the kingdom—a Bill disfranchising many, 
enfranchising others, depreciating — the 
value of the property of some, enhancing 


, meant to give it fair 
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tence whatever for hearing Counsel in the 
present case. There could be no pretence 
whatever for adopting such a course, un- 
less, indeed, it were their Lordships’ wish 
and intention to defeat the Bill by delay. 
If it were their Lordships’ intention to 
deteat the Bill by delay, then they micht 
hear Counsel; but if they had no such 
intention—if they meant to vive the mea- 
sure a bona fide cousideration—if they 
play- -if they meant 
to give it that calm and considerate at- 
tention which its importance, and the 
anxiety of the whole country with r spect 


| to it demanded—they would not pursue 


!such a course as 


1 
that which the 
Viscount had called upon them to adopt. 


eal 
novoie 


| ** | respect,” continued his Lordship, ** | 


i 
respect your Lordships—I respect 
authority——-L respect your diguity—I re- 
i 


your 


spect the position you occupy re 


the constitution. Your dignity is. well 


assured, and vour power Is we ll settled : 
but the power, and dignity, and authority 
of no body of men, either in these or Ith 
any other times, was ever so settled and 


| secured as to enable them with impunity 


ito trifle with the popular op 


the value of the property of others—de- | 


structive of power and authority here, 
communicative of power and authority 
there—and yet that Bill, effecting so many 


changes, and variously affecting so many | 


various intercsts, was passed by both 
branches of the Legislature without any 
Counsel having been heard, or any such 
proposition as that of the noble Viscount 
(Strangford) being made; or if made, 
not for a moment listened to. He might 
advert, indeed, to another Bill, more im- 
mediately applicable to the Bill then 
under consideration, than either of the 
two measures to which he had already 
adverted—he meant the Bill which was 


passed towards the close of the Session of 


1833, for Reforming the whole of the 
Corporations of Scotland. By that Bill, 
important interests, and an immense mass 
of commercial property in the great towns 
—-such as Edinburgh and Glasgow— 
were very materially affected, yet no 
Counsel was heard; no such motion as 
that of the noble Viscount was made; nor 
if made, would it have been listened to. 
Upon those general grounds, he submitted 
to their Lordships that there was no pre- 


| spect to 








nion. He 
implored their Lordships, therefore, not to 
listen to the Motion which had been made 
by the noble Viscount, but to go fairly, 


and without delay, into the consideration 
of the Bill. The Viscount had 
made a oreat many observations with 1 


the Retorm 


noble 


( 
Bill, and to the di- 
version of the funds of charities to othe: 
purposes than those to which they were 
originally intended, ‘The noble Viscount 
sald, that Sir ‘| nomas \\ hite’s charity w is 


vested in the freemen of Coventry, and in 


justice could be extended to no others, 


But supposing that the freemen of Co- 
ventry ought to be abolished in other re- 
spects, «lid the noble Viscount mean to 
say, that they ought to be kept up for the 
purpose of enjoying Sir Thomas Whi 

charity. Surely their Lordships would 
not say, that to fulfil the will of a donor 
they were bound to maintain that which 
was acknowledged er found 
abuse? If their Lordships were to accede 
to the noble Lord’s proposition, it would 
be impossible to tell to what an extent it 
might be carried ; because, if it were once 
admitted that one corporation had a right 
to be heard, all would claim to be 
and thus it would be rendered impossible 
to carry the Bill through durmg the pre- 
sent Session, If their Lordships intended 


rilk 


: 
heard 
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to put an end to the measure in that way, 
they would accede to the motion: if they 
had a bona fide intention of fairly discus- 
sing it, they would not for a moment listen 
to such a motion. 

The Duke of Wellington agreed with 
the noble Lord who had just spoken, that 
nothing would be more unbecoming or 
unworthy of that House than to trifle with 
the property or privileges of any class of 
the community, or to attempt, by vexa- 
tious delay, to defeat any measure that 
might be submitted to their consideration. 
But never was there an occasion on which 
such an imputation as that thrown out by 
the noble Lord was more unfounded, or 
more undeserved; for if ever there was a 
question on which any body of men 
seemed disposed to move with all the 
celerity that circumstances would admit 
of, it was the question then under their 
Lordships’ consideration. In point of fact, 
the evidence upon which they had to pro- 
ceed in legislating upon the subject, had 
only for a few days (at least the greater 
part of it) been upon their Lordships’ 
Table, and he would venture to say, that 
not one in ten of their Lordships had 


perused more than a very small portion of 


that which had been produced. He had 
not the smallest desire to delay the second 
reading of the Bill, or any of the future 


proceedings upon the subject. Nay, if 


the noble Lord had not made such a 
charge upon that side of the House, he 
(the Duke of Wellington) was prepared 
to come forward with a proposition with 
respect to the hearing of Counsel, which, 
in his opinion, would have precluded the 
possibility of any delay, whilst at the same 
time full justice would be done to all 
parties. The noble Lord (Melbourne) 
began by stating, that this was a measure 
of general policy and not a measure em- 
bodying separate and distinct charges 
against individual boroughs. He (the 
Duke of Wellington) admitted it was a 
measure of general policy, but it was a 
measure of general policy founded upon 
the Reports laid upon their Lordships’ 
Table, and of the truth of which the 
parties, in many instances, complained 
and desired that their Lordships would be 
pleased to hear their complaints. The 
noble Lord had been pleased to compare 
this transaction with another transaction 
in respect of the 40s. freeholders of Ire- 
land. The noble Lord forgot that the 
offer had been made for the disfranchise- 
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ment of the 40s. freeholders, on certain 
conditions, not less than two or three 
years before the measure by which they 
were actually disfranchised was carried. 
Neither did the noble Lord state that it 
was admitted, in the discussions in that 
House upon the Report, that the 40s. 
freeholders were useless, nay injurious, as 
members of the electoral body. That 
being the case, it was natural enough that 
they should not be heard by Counsel. 
With respect to the Reform Bill, it was 
perfectly true that many persons had been 
injured in their property, im consequence 
of the adoption of that Bill; and it was 
also true, that many, very many interests 
had been entirely set aside by it; and 
although Counsel were not heard upon 


that Bill, any more than on the case of 


the Irish 40s. freeholders, and the Scotch 
Corporations’ Bill, the noble Lord (Mel- 
bourne) should not forget that there were 
other measures, having as strict an affinity 
to the present Bill as any he had men- 
tioned, upon which Counsel were heard. 
For instance, in the case of the Bill for 
the Abolition of Heritable Jurisdictions in 
Scotland, Counsel were heard on the se- 
cond reading, and on the Question for 
going into Committee. In the present 
instance he (the Duke of Wellington) was 
prepared to ofler to the noble Lord (Mel- 
bourne), in order to create no delay, sup- 
posing the House to agree to the second 
reading, that Counsel should be heard on 
the Question for going into Committee ; 
and he (the Duke of Wellington) was 
perfectly ready to proceed with the dis- 
cussion the very day after the second 
reading should be disposed of. He must 
say, therefore, that the charge which had 
been made against any body of persons 
in that House having an intention to de- 
feat the measure by delay, was unjust and 
uncalled for ; and he must go further, and 
say that it was not quite founded upon 
the fact. As to going into Committee on 
the Bill, it could not be expected that any 
one would be prepared to do so, for some 
few days to come. To hear Counsel, 
therefore, previous to going into Com- 
mitte, would, in fact, be to create no 
delay whatever. 

Lord Brougham was sure no person 
felt more strongly than he did the impro- 
priety of any such charge against that 
House as that to which the noble Duke 
had alluded; but if he rightly heard his 
noble Friend, (Lord Melbourne) he rather 
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thought that his noble Friend particularly 
endeavoured, fruitlessly, as it would seem, 
to guard himself against the very charge 
which the noble Duke had brought against 
him, because he expressly said, that he 
would impute no such desire to their 
Lordships as that of defeating the mea- 
sure by delay, but that he wished to warn 
their Lordships not by any act of theirs, 
to induce the people out-of-doors to sup- 


pose that they were actuated by such a} 


desire. But, passing from that point, he 
begged for a moment to call their Lord- 
ships’ attention to what the result would 
be, if such a motion as that of the noble 
Lord opposite (Strangford) were carried. 
If it should succeed, every corporation in 
the kingdom would set up its right to be 
heard by Counsel, and if the right were 
acknowledged in one instance, it must 
necessarily be ackuowledged in all. Co- 
ventry had no greater claim to be heard 
than Liverpool, or Warwick, or Maidstone, 


or any other of the corporate towns of the 


kingdom whose interests would be atfiected 
oD 
by that Bill. Sir Thomas White's was 


not the only charity in which corporate | 


bodies had an interest. There was Smith’s 
charity, and the Bedford charity, in each 
of which precisely the same claims might 
be put forward. Already there were 
twenty towns claiming to be heard by 
Counsel; accede to the preseut propo- 
sition, and by the end of another week 
there would be two hundred. 
those two hundred cases at least two 
Counsel would be employed, and thus not 
only would the House have to listen to 
four hundred speeches, of the duration of 
each of which two hours might be taken 
as a short average, but there would also 
be all the details of evidence obtained 
from perhaps as many as a thousand wit- 
nesses. It was clear, therefore, that their 
Lordships must either make their own 
sittings perpetual, or else reject such a 
proposition as that which the noble Lord 
(Strangford) had brought forward. There 
certainly was one arrangement under 
which it would be possible, and perhaps 
advantageous, that Counsel should be 
heard. If all the parties opposed to the 
Bill would consent to consolidate their 
Opposition under one banner—select two 
Counsel to conduct their case, and agree 
to abide by the result of the argument 
which those two Counsel should be enabled 
to advance against it; he was not aware 
that there would be any objection to the 
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adoption of such a course. If, for in- 
stance, Sir Charles Wetherell and Mr. 
| Knight, two of the most eminent men at 
the bar, should be selected to conduct the 
argument, and should be admitted to their 
Lordships’ Bar to oppose the principle of 
the Bill, he was quite sure that any par- 
ticular corporation would be very foolish 
in afterwards expressing a wish to be 
heard separately; because if those learned 
and accomplished gentlemen could not 
| convince their Lordships by the arguments 
which they should advance upon the sub- 
ject, he did not know who could. ‘To such 
an arrangement he (Lord Brougham) 
should not be opposed; but he did most 
peremptorily object to the Motion then 
under the consideration of the House, 
because it seemed calculated by a side- 
wind to get rid of the whole subject. 

The Earl of Ripon had heard with satis- 
faction the manner in which the noble and 
| learned Lord had vindicated their Lord- 
ships from the charge that there existed 








| on their part any desire to interpose any 
| unreasonable or unjustifiable delay in the 
early and immediate consideration of the 
Bill. For his own part, he (Lord Ripon) 
thought that nothing would be more un- 
becoming, more absurd, or less creditable, 
than the adoption of such a course; but it 
did not follow from that, that there might 
not be circumstances in the case which 
would make it advisable and just for their 
Lordships to give some hearing to the pe- 
titioners who appeared before them; and 
he had, therefore, heard with great satis- 
faction the suggestions thrown out by the 
noble and learned Lord (Brougham), by 
which, as it seemed to him, justice might 
be done without the interposition of any 
inconvenient delay. If, indeed, the ef- 
fect of the proposition made by his noble 
Friend on the right (Lord Strangford) 
were to be that they should hear Counsel 
from every borough which should petition 
against the Bill, it must be obvious that 
the labours of the House must be inter- 
minable. But it appeared to him that 
there would be no improper delay, if they 
were to accede to the proposition of the 
noble and learned Lord, which, judging 
from what had fallen from the noble 
Duke, would not be objected to by him. 
He trusted, therefore, that their Lordships 
would be induced to adopt that proposi- 
tion. But if it were right and practicable 
to take that course with respect to the 








principle of the Bill, he thought it would 
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be equally right and equally practicable 


to do the same with regard to those pecu- 
liar objections on which so many of the 
petitioners relied. It appeared to him to 
be of the utmost importance that those 
parts of the Bill should be argued which 
affected, not the political rights, but the 
pecuniary interests of the parties. 

The Earl of Falmouth agreed with the 
noble Lord who had just sat down, in the 
distinction which he had drawn between 
the hearing of Counsel merely on the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, and the hearing of them 
on those particular parts of it which af- 
fected individual interests. Why were 
the petitioners to be deprived of the right 
of being heard in opposition to the charges 
which had been brought against them? 
They were British subjects—they had a 
tight to be heard; but, said the noble 
Viscount (Melbourne), ‘ We have 
nothing to do with the charges contained 
in the Report—we legislate generally.” 
That might be true enough ; but in point 
of common sense and common reason, he 
asked, on what was the Bill founded ? 
Was it not founded on the Report of the 
Commissioners, setting forth the very 
charges of which the petitioners com- 
plained? With respect to the evidence 
taken before the Commissioners, he could 
not speak of it with any patience. He 
had looked into that evidence, and he 


would venture to say, that a mass of 


grosser exaggeration and misrepresenta- 
tion never disgraced the table of a legis- 
lative assembly. He was willing to accede 
to the proposition of limiting the opposi- 
tion to the principle of the Bill to the ar- 
gument of two Counsel; but he still 
thought that the petitioners had a right 
to be beard upon those points which af- 
fected their individual interests. 


The Duke of Newcastle thought, that if 


the House wished to do justice to those 
whom it proposed to disfranchise, it ought 
first to hear them; and, in his opinion, 
the parties ought to be heard before the 
principle of the Bill was recognized by 
their Lordships, as it would be after the 
measure had been read a second time. 
Lord Wharneliffe observed, that the 
last portion of the observations which had 
fallen from the noble Viscount at the head 
of his Majesty’s Government, certainly 
held out a threat against the rights, pri- 
vileges, and independence of that House. 
It was too clear not to strike every one of 
their Lordships, aud he was sure it would 
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be equally obvious out of doors. An 
attack was made by the Bill on the actual 
property of the Corporations who were 
affected by it; and, in his opinion, they 
had an unequivocal right to be heard in 
defence of that property. Delay was by 
no means his object, and he was quite 
aware that if Counsel were to be heard in 
every case, it would be a virtual defeat of 
the Bill. But he thought that they might 
all be called upon to state their cases, and 
that their Lordships might then determine 
what cases should be defended by Counsel. 
That would save the appearance of deny- 
ing the right, and yet would not waste 
their Lordships’ time. He rather wished 
that his noble Friend near him had post- 
poned his proposition until after the 
second reading of the Bill. 

The Earl of Wéinchilsea said, that 
nothing could have induced him to present 
himself to their Lordships that night, but 
his deep sense of the injustice and uncon- 
stitutional nature of the measure, which, 
if passed into a law, would affect all ex- 
isting privileges, all property, and all ex- 
isting rights, from those of the Crown 
itself down to those of the lowest subject 
connected with it. He could offer to his 


fellow-countrymen no stronger proof of 


his desire faithfully to dise charge his duty 
by them, and to guard their rights and 
privileges, which were as dear to them as 
his own were to him (Lord Winchilsea), 
than his having been induced to appear 
among their Lordships that evening, and 
thereby showing the sincerity of the ad- 
vice he had so often urged there and else- 
where—namely, that every Englishman 
must consider that the time had come 
when private feeling must yield to public 
duty. Never, in his opinion, had their 


Lordships, who stood the guardians of 


property and of the public peace, to dis- 
charge so important a duty as at present. 
From the bottom of his heart he could 
say, that if the Bill went only to the ex- 
tent of communicating additional rights 
and privileges, upon constitutional grounds, 


to a great portion of his countrymen—if 


the measure, going further, went only to 
correct the abuses which had crept mto 
the management of property, he would 
give it his most cordial support. He 
found, indeed, that these two principles 
were, to a certain extent, embraced in the 
measure, but it contained others to which 
he never could assent. He never could 
consent that any class of his fellow- 
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countrymen should be deprived of privi- 
leges which were relatively of as much 
value to them as those he enjoyed were to 
himself. They were called too to alter 
the tenure of property, and they were 
asked to make this change without any 
other evidence excepting that of the Re- 
port laid on the Table—the Report on 
which the Bill was founded—the Report 
against the allegations in which the peti- | 
tioners prayed to be heard. Allusion had | 
been made to the 40s. freeholders ; he had | 

| 

| 

bs 

| 
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voted in their favour, and was therefore not 
acting inconsistently now in raising his 
voice in favour of justice, and a fair trial 
for the freemen. Certainly he should di- | 
vide the House, unless the noble Viscount 

(Melbourne) pledged himself that he would | 
not unnecessarily destroy any of the ex- | 
isting rights and privileges az esse or in | 
posse. He had been anxicus to record his | 
opinions on this occasion, and was thank- 
ful to their Lordships for hearing him, | 

Lord Brougham thought, that some- | 
thing lke the course which he was about | 
to suggest might enable their Lordships 
to do justice without subjecting them- 
selves to any undue imputations. It was 
founded on a precedent in 1808, when a 
measure having been brought into Parlia- 
ment affecting the interests of five great 
trading communities, viz., Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Hull, London, and Birmingham, 
those communities agreed to consolidate 
their claims, and to be heard by 
counsel. He (Lord Brougham) was the 
counsel employed ; and he remembered 
that he occupied only about two hours of 
their Lordships’ time, and only about three 
hours of the time of the other House of 
Parliament. <A_ similar precedent might 
be found in 1746, the year after the rebel- 
lion. What he suggested was, that the 
Bill should be read a second time, sub 
silentio, if their Lordships pleased; and 
that the Committce should be put off 
until a period when Counsel might be pre- 
pared to attend. 

The Duke of Cumberland had no ob- 
jection to such a proposition, if it were 
distinctly understood that their Lordships 
did not concede the principle of the Bill 
by acceding to it; but that the principle 
of the Bill should be still open to discus- 
sion on the Report, or on the thirdjreading. 
He by nomeans wished for delay; he was 
only anxious that justice should be done. 

Lord Lyndhurst did not understand 
that the petitioners wished to be heard by 


one 
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Counsel against the general principle of 
the Bill; he understood that they wished 
to be heard ayainst the charges which the 
Bill contained against them, [Viscount 


Counsel. 


Melbourne: There are no such charges 
in the Bill.j Why, the noble Viscount 
could not have read the Bill. ‘And, 


whereas, partly by defects in the Charters 
by which the said bodies corporate have 
been constituted, partly by neglect and 
abuse of the privileges by such Charters 
granted and contirmed to the inhabitants 
of the said cities, towns, and boroughs, 


; and partly by change of circumstances 
| since the said C harters were granted, the 


said bodies corporate for the most part 
have not of long time been, and are not 
now, useful and efficient instruments of 
local Government.” Charges of abuse 
against the ditierent Corporations, there- 


| fore, formed one of the foundations of this 


| Bill. 


He understood that the parties now 
desirous of being heard by Counsel at the 
Bar did not wish to argue against the 
principle of the Bull, but to disprove these 
chases, and it was material that they 
should be permitted to do so, as the Bil 
did not apply to all Corporations. The 
petit ioners said, that the evidence adduced 

in support of these charges was garbled—- 
that they were desirous of exculpating 
themselves, and they prayed the House 
that they might be at liberty to bring for- 
ward evidence in support of their case. 
a was the petitioners’ object, and to it 
call their Lordships’ attention, 
: the hope that understanding 
ight be come to as to what Counsel it 
vecessary hear. If the House 
should decide that Counsel were not to be 
heard against the principle of the Bull, 
then they ought to be allowed to reserve 
their observations to the going into Com- 
mittee. One of the objections urged 
against hearing Counsel at the Bar on 
this Bill was, that so much time would be 
occupied by their arguments. Now, 
here was a great sweeping measure, af- 
fecting 240 Corporations. Ifonly one of 
these Corporations were sought to be 
affected, it was admitted on all hands 
that in justice that Corporation ought to 
be allowed to defend itself, but now, on 
this sweeping measure, not one of them 
was to enjoy that privile ze. Ifthe House 
determined upon hearing Counsel, it would 
then be their I ordships’ duty to decide as 
to what extent they ought to be heard, 
In the case of the borough of Coventry 


should 


some 


was to 
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the petitioners did not wish to be heard 
against the general principle of the Bill, 
but solely for the purpose of disproving 
the charges brought against them. He 
had had some communication with those 
petitioners, and they had told him certain 
facts which, if they could be substanti- 
ated, would cover with disgrace a parti- 
cular Gentleman, in whose Report the 
charges made against them were found. 

The Duke of Welléngton said, petitions 
had been presented from about six or 
eight Corporate bodies, wishing to be 
heard against this Bill by Counsel ; and 
Bristol and Liverpool, as wishing to be 
heard against the Bill by their Recorders. 
If the House were pleased to accede to 
the proposition for hearing two Counsel 
on the whole case, the Bill might be read 
a second time now, and the Motion for 
going into a Committee be fixed for some 
day in the latter end of the week, on 
which day the Counsel might be called to 
the Bar. 

Lord Ellenborough could understand 
how the different parties might agree to 
be heard by two Counsel against the 
general principle of the Bill; but could 
not understand how they could agree to 
be heard by two Counsel against its nu- 
merous and distinct details. 

Viscount Melbourne rose to say a few 
words in explanation of the observations 
he had before made, and to answer the 
remarks of some of the noble Lords op- 
posite. Their Lordships would recollect, 
that when he last spoke he had not heard 
the statement of the noble Duke, and all 
that he would now say, was, that several 
petitions having been presented, a noble 
Lord (Viscount Strangford) got up, and 
made a Motion that the petitioners be 
heard at the Bar by Counsel. He, there- 
fore, contended that he was_ perfectly 
justified in saying that if noble Lords 
resorted to the same course on all the 
other petitions the present measure would 
be smothered. Such acourse would have 
another effect. He had not addressed 
any threat to their Lordships, as he had 
been charged with doing, but he would 
admit that he had addressed a strong 
admonition—an admonition which he 
should always consider himself bound to 
address to their Lordships when he saw 
them likely to fall into that which he 
thought would be prejudicial to the House 
and prejudicial to the interests of the 
country, The noble Duke himself some- 
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times addressed very strong admonitions 
to him (Viscount Melbourne), respecting 
the course which he, as a Minister of the 
Crown, thought proper to pursue. He 
was always elad to receive, and he always 
received with the greatest deference any 
opinion of the noble Duke ; but, at the 
same time, he thought he had a right to 


address noble Lords in the same strain of 


Counsel and advice. His opinion on this 
question still remained the same as he had 
expressed it at an earlier part of the de- 
bate. He could not deny but that there 
might certainly be cases on which Counsel 


ought to be allowed to observe, and if 


Counsel were to be heard at all, he was 
extremely anxious to agree to any feasible 
plan that might be come to on the subject. 
Counsel might be heard in behalf of those 
Corporations which had already presented 
their petitions, but could the House in 


Justice merely confine itself to those? If 


it should so resolve all the other boroughs 
would be discontented, and say that they 
had just as good a right to be heard on 
the subject. He was perfectly willing to 
admit that the object of noble Lords’ 
opposition was not to delay this Bill, but 
the carrying of the present “Motion would 
certainly have the effect of procrastinating 
or impeding its progress. He again re- 
peated that he was most anxious to come 
to an agreement on the subject. 

The Earl of Mansfield said, that if the 
noble Viscount was only inclined to do 
justice, there was not the slightest wish 
on his opponents side for procrastination. 
But they contended, that in all cases 
in which the interests of individuals, or of 
communities were involved, no legislative 
measure ought to be adopted without, in 
the first place, affording the parties con- 
cerned an opportunity of stating and prov- 
ing in what manner they were unjustly 
affected by it. The petitioners in the 
present case claimed to be heard against 
the Bill, not in its legislative character, 
but as affecting them in its details, which 
they characterized as partial and unjust. 
They declared that they had reason to 
complain of the ground on which, accord- 
ing to the preamble of the Bill, they were 
charged with neglect and abuse; and 
prayed to be allowed to defend themselves 
by Counsel against the imputation; nay, 
to support that defence by evidence ; nay, 
to show also that the manner in which the 
evidence in the Report of the Commission- 
ers had been obtained was irregular and 
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partial. Under such circumstances he 
was at a loss to understand how their 
Lordships could say to Counsel, ‘‘ You 
are at liberty to argue against the princi- 
ple of the Bill, but you must not touch 
upon its details,” Considering, however, 
that there was a Committee from the 
several Corporations now sitting in Lon- 
don, he thought that that Committee might 
advantageously compress their claims into 
a single statement, and then intrust the 
advocacy of them to two Counsel; and 
he hoped there would be no addition to 
the number of Corporations requiring to 
be heard by Counsel, although if there 
were, he could not see how their Lordships 
could impose any limit. 

The Earl of Harewood could not see 
how it would be possible for Counsel to 
avoid touching on the particular interests 
of particular places. ‘That would certainly 
lead to delay; but it would only be that 
delay which would be just, and which the 
Corporate bodies affected by the Bill had 
aright to expect. The House would, he 
was persuaded, do its duty by endeavour- 
ing to protect the people from a violent 
and unprecedented measure, required by 
no necessity whatever. With respect to 
what had been said by the noble Viscount 
respecting admonitions, it should be con- 
sidered that an admonition from one noble 
Lord to another, and an admonition from 
a noble Lord—and that noble Lord at the 
head of his Majesty’s Government—ad- 
dressed to the whole House, were two 
very different things. 

Lord Plunkett begged leave to reter the 
House to a precedent which had not yet 
been cited. The precedent of the Reform 
Bill had been objected to. It had been 
said, that in the present case the property 
was vested in individuals, and that on 
public grounds, the property being so 
vested, these individuals ought not to be 
deprived of it without being heard. He 
(Lord Plunkett) begged to refer the House 
to a case in which one hundred Corpora- 
tions, which possessed property infinitely 
more valuable than that to be affected by 
the present Bill, had been actually dis- 
franchised, not certainly by that House, 


but by the Irish Parliament, at the time of 


the Union—a Union which he trusted in 
God was to be considered as a final and 
irrevocable measure. In the case of the 
Union one hundred Corporations, sending 
two hundred Members to the Irish Parlia- 
ment, were disfranchised, and nane of them 
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were heard by Counsel. Was not that a 
case in point? He should be glad to 
know why it was not a case in point, and 
why it was not a precedent? His noble 
Friend (Viscount Melbourne) had dis- 
tietly declared, that he had held out no 
threat, but the noble Earl who had just 
sat down, had been pleased to say that 
there was a great distinction between an 
admonition addressed to an individual, and 
an admonition addressed to a body of men. 
He confessed, that he could see no distine- 
tion between the two cases; and, humble 
an individual as he was, he thoucht he had 
a rizht to offer his advice whenever he 
thought it would tend to the good of his 
country. He had heard with great satis- 
faction the speech of the noble Duke, and 
that of the noble Lord opposite, who, how- 
ever, were willing to recognize the unrea- 
sonable claim on behalf of the Corporators 
to be heard by Counsel. If such a claim 
were recognized, he saw no prospect of 
ever coming to a conclusion within any 
reasonable period of time. Every one of 
the boroughs to be affected by this Bill, 
as well as the borough of Coventry, would 
claim to have a right to be heard by 
Counsel, and an additional ground for 
complaint would be thus given, by re- 
fusing their petitions, It was said, that 
there were parties in town who represented 
the Corporations which objected to the 
Bill. If that were the case, what objec- 
tion could there be to those persons 
naming Counsel to represent the whole of 
the Corporations ¢ It would be said, that 
the arguments in favour of one borough 
would not apply to the others. That dif- 
ficulty could be easily obviated by the 
Counsel making judicious arrangements 
by dividing their arguments into several 
heads, and by making the House under- 
stand that such observations had reference 
to such a class of boroughs. He did not 
desire, that the arguments should be con- 
fined merely to the principle of the Bill, 
but he thought that the Counsel ought to 
be permitted to touch upon particular 
points and facts, to show how and where 
they were in contradiction to the evi- 
dence on which the Report was founded. 
Lord Fitzgerald said, that he had not 
expected, that the noble and learned Lord 
who had just sat down, would have drawn 
his arguments and based his proposition 
on certain Acts of Parliament which that 
very same noble and learned Lord had at 
one time described as the most indefensible 
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of all the Acts of the Irish Parliament. He 
must repeat that he did not expect the 
noble and learned Lord would have had 
recourse to such a precedent. The noble 
and learned Lord had stated, that at the 
time of the Union, 100 Corporations were 
disfranchised, and that the Corporators 
were not heard by Counsel. Now, it per- 
haps might be sufficient for him (Lord 
Fitzgerald and Vesey) to show that no ap- 
plication was ever made to that etlect. 
But, perhaps, it might be still more im- 
portant for him to state that the measure 
was totally different from the present Buil. 
That measure was similar to the Reform 
Bill in principle, because it deprived a cer- 
tain number of boroughs of the right of 
returning Members to Parliament ; but no 
part of the enactment went to deprive the 
Corporations of their property, or to extend 
the Corporate rights to any individuals but 
those who had before enjoyed them. The 
noble and learned Lord would admit this 
to be the fact ; but there was another cir- 
cumstance which very easily accounted 
for the reason why the parties did notchoose 
to offer any opposition to that measure. 
Joining, as he did, in the prayer of the 
noble and learned Lord, that the measure 
of the Union would be final and irrevo- 
cable—and believing, as he did, that both 
for this country and for Ireland there was 
no hope for security, peace for the empire, 
respect for the Sovereign, or safety for the 
subject, but in the preservation of that 
Union, he most earnestly prayed that 
that measure might remain undisturbed ; 
but, at the same time, he must remind the 


noble and learned Lord, that a sum of 


15,0001. was given to every one of those 
Corporations—to reconcile them to their 
disfranchisement; and that in all proba- 
bility would account for their not offering 
any opposition to the enactment in ques- 
tion. Having made these observations on 
the precedent cited by the noble and 
learned Lord as analogous to the question 
now before the House, he should only 
say, before sitting down, that he was 
most anxious that the petitioners should 
be heard in defence of their just clams; 
but if he considered this Motion only as 
a means of delay he should look upon such 
a means of defeating the Bill as most un- 
worthy, and as a course to which he never 
would consent to be a party, 

The Earl of Falmouth could not con- 
sent to confine the hearing to such Cor- 
porations as had petitioned. It should be 
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remembered, that some of the Corporate 
bodies were three or four hundred miles 
off, and that some time would elapse be- 
fore they could be apprised of what had 
occurred. 

The Earl of Wicklow thought that their 
Lordships would not be called upon to at- 
tend to any further petitions which might 
be presented from Corporate bodies, pray- 
ing to be heard by Counsel ; because the 
measure had been solong in agitation, that 
the various Corporations whose interests 
were affected by it, had had ample time 
to petition the House on the subject. He 
took it for granted, that a majority of that 
House were sufficiently convinced of the 
necessity of some measure of Corporate 
Reform. It was, therefore, evident—the 
principle of a measure of Corporate Re- 
form being admitted—that no arguments 
of Counsel could induce the House not to 
allow the Bill to be read a second time. 
Whilst, then, he expressed it as his own 
opinion that there was no necessity that 
Counsel should be heard on the principle, 
he felt bound to admit the fairness of the 
proposition which had been made, and 
which seemed to meet with the approval of 
both sides, that two Counsel should be 
heard on the principle of the Bill, with re- 
ference to the representations contained in 
all the petitions already presented. But 
he considered it perfectly consistent with 
propriety, and conformable to the rules of 
the House, to grant the prayer of the peti- 
tions already presented, with regard to 
hearing Counsel, without acceding to that 
conveyed in any other petition which might 
hereafter be presented. 

The Marquess of Londonderry was of 
opinion, that they should first decide that 
Counsel were to be heard. After they had 
decided that, they might then determine 
as to the classification of the topics to 
which they (the Counsel) should address 
themselves, 

The Earl of Haddington was by no 
means disposed to have his own discretion 
tied up, and he should be very sorry that 
their Lordships should be tied up by any 
pledge that they would not grant the prayer 
of any petition which might hereafter be 
presented on this subject to that House. 
It was, he thought, natural to suppose that 
questions might arise, fresh matter might 
be stated, and new views taken, which 
their Lordships would be perfectly justified 
in taking into consideration, though not 
touched upon in any petitions. 
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The Earlof Wicklow was not for shutting 
out the consideration of anything which 
might imperatively call for their | ordships’ 
attention. All he had said was, that by 


Carporation Reform. 


granting to their full extent the prayers of 


the petitions which had been already pre- 
sented with respect to the subjects to which 
Counsel should be allowed to 
themselves, they would act ina way which 
was sanctioned by every principle of fair- 
ness and justice. 

The Marquess of 


address 


Salisbury perfectly 


{Junr 28} 





| 


concurred in the propriety of hearing only | 


two Counsel with regard to the principle of 
the Bill, and hoped they would extend that 


indulgence as to the details of the mea- | 
sure, if a case of necessity were made out | 
discussion, he bad no ol! yection to ace ede to 


for their doing so. 


Viscount Melbourne felt no hesitation | 


in agreeing to the proposition that Coun- 
sel should be heard, it being of course dis- 
tinctly understood that there should be a 
fair determination on the part of the House 
to proceed with the Bill as rapidly as pos- 
sible, and to discountenance any unneces- 
sary delay. The course, then, which he 
understood to be agreed to was this :— 
That on Thursday and Friday next, 
Counsel should be heard, with the hope 
that their speeches should be limited to 
these two days, and that on Monday the 
principle and details of the measure should | 
be discussed on going into Committee. 
Lord Brougham suggested, that the Mo- 
tion of the noble Lord opposite, which re- 
ferred merely to the borough of Coventry, 
should be withdrawn. With respect to the 
hour at which their Lordships should meet 
Thursday, he thought twelve o’clock 


| discussion by 


} 
| 


i 


would be a good hour, though he himself | 


had no objection to meeting at the earlier 
hour of ten o’clock. ‘There was one 
other point on which he wished to say 
a word, as it might be imagined, from 
what had that night occurred, that he 
had in any way diflered from his noble 
Friend (Lord Melbourne), or that he 
countenanced delay in the slightest de- 
gree by the proposition which he had 
submitted. The i impression which he had 
originally formed was now, he found, 
turned into a certainty; for it was as- 


certained that the progress of the mea-, 


sure would be forwarded by the course 
now taken, because, instead of the Bill 
being now proposed for second reading, 


and the debate on it occupying to- night | 
and to-morrow night, and the postpone 
ment of the Committee being (in conse- | withdrawn. 
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quence of the fatigue and weariness which 
would, no doubt, follow so protracted a 
discussion) determined to be moved to 
Tuesday or Wednesday, the Bill would, 
by the present arrangement, be committed 
as early as Monday. 

The Duke of Welling yton did not see 
that there was any nece ssity for his noble 
Friend’s withdrawing his Motion respect- 
ing Coventry. He did not see that it at 
ali interfered with the Motion that the 
Bill be read a second time. With rezard 
to the second reading of the Dill, the 
course which should be adopted depended, 
of course, entirely on the feeling of their 
Lordships. If their Lordships wished that 
the seeond reading should pass without 


Counsel. 


that nepcaitcinpenial that it was clearly 
understood, that the principle of the Bill 
was not now agreed but reserved for 
Counsel. Without that re- 
servation, he did not think it would be 
right to agree to the second reading of a 
Bill of such a nature, and not discuss the 
principle on which it was founded. 

Lord Alvaniey said, that he considered 
the discussion of the principle of the Bill 
for two days by Counsel would be a per- 
fect waste of time, and derogatory to the 
character of their Lordships’ House. Surely 
his noble and learned Friend opposite 

(Lord Brougham) and his noble and 
ead Friend (Lord Lyndhurst) were 
perfectly competent to argue the principle 
of the measure. 

Lord Brougham assured hisnoble Friend 
that, submitting the proposition which he 
had mt before the House, he did so from 
no anxiety to hear the arguments of Coun- 
sel. He had quite as great an aversion to 
them as the noble Lord possibly could 
have. Indeed he might be fairly supposed 
to be more sick of them than his noble 
Friend, inasmuch as he had, during his 
life, heard a greater number of them, But 
a great number of their Lordships, and the 
parties themselves whom this Bill affected, 
did not feel satisfied that the measure 
should be taken into consideration with- 
out Counsel being heard. ‘Therefore, it 
was that he had approved the suggestion 
with reference to the hearing of Counsel. 
He understood, however, that these Coun- 
sel should beallowed to make two speeches, 
which were not to be confined to the prin- 
ciple of the Bill merely. 

The Motion of Vise ‘ount Strangford was 
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Reapinc.] On the Motion of Viscount 
Melbourne the Bill was read a second time. 


The Duke of Newcastle then said, that | 


he had a question to put to the noble Vis- 


count opposite, which he considered of | or ' 
| doned, or if it were intended to follow it 


some importance. He was anxious to 


know whether the noble Viscount would | 
have any objection to lay on the Table of | 


the House, the Minute Book kept by the 
Court of Commissioners sitting in Lon- 
don. He _ had reason to believe, that the 
production of this Minute Book wouid 
relieve the House from the considerable 
difficulty arising from what he was going 
to call the blunders, but certainly from the 
mistakes contained in the Report of the 
Commissioners. 

Viscount Melbourne answered, that the 
Minute Book was kept merely with a view 
of managing and directing the affairs of 
the Board. He could not, therefore, agree 
to the production of such a document. 

The Duke of Newcastle observed, that 
he did not see why sucha book should not 
be produced. There was a Clause in the 
Poor-law Act directing that a Minute Book 
should be kept, and all the proceedings of 
the Board should be entered into it. He 
wished to know, then, whether the noble 
Viscount would produce the Minute Book 
of the Corporation Commissioners. [Vis 
count Melbourne, ‘“‘No!’| Well, then, 
let it go forth that the noble Viscount re- 
fuses to produce the document. 

Bill to be committed. 


SPP DP OODLE PLDI — 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, July 28, 1835. 


MrInvTEs.] Bill. Read a third’ time:—Colonial Passengers ; 
Exeter Waterworks. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. JoHN MAxweE.t, from the 
Handloom Weavers of Kirkintilloch, for a Board of 
Trade, and for Relief.—By Mr. Sinciarr, from Burntis- 
land, against the Royal Burghs’ (Scotland) Bill.—By Mr. 
R. Wacker, from Haywood, against Drunkenness.—By 
Mr. D. Rocue, from Limerick, for an Inquiry into the 
State of the Fisheries of Ireland.—By Mr. Srewarr,, 
MACKENZIE, |from the General Assembly, and from Leith 
for more Extensive Means of Education in Scotland.—By 
Mr. CuIsHoLtm, from the Moderator and Synod of 
Glenelg, against the Aberdeen Universities’ Bill.—By Mr. 
Grote, from the Shipwrights of the Port of London, and 
from a Public Meeting at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, 
for the Repeal of the Duty on Newspaper Stamps.— By 
Mr. FRESHFIELD, from Hitchin and other Places, pro- 
posed to be united under the Poor-Law Amendment Act, 
Against any Compulsory Union.—By Mr. EprNsoNn 
HEATHCOTE, from the Postmasters on the Road between 
London and Edinburgh, against the present System of 
farming the Post-Horse Duties.—By Lord CastLerreacn, 
Colonel Woop and Messrs. PLUNKETT and LoNnGwoop, 
from a Number of Places, against the Church of Ireland 
Bill, 
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Tur Bonpine Sysrem.] Mr. Baynes 
referred to the proceedings of last Session 
on a measure for extending the Bonding 
System to some of the principal inland 


towns, and inquired of the President of 


the Board of Trade if it had been aban- 


up. 
Mr. Poulett Thomson replied, that last 
Session he had been obliged to abandon 


| the measure; but he had stated his inten- 
| tion of bringing it on again this Session. 


Sireumstances, which were well known, 
had prevented his doing so early in the 
Session in his official capacity, and too 
much business of a different kind had since 
been before the House to afford him an 
opportunity. He was not in a condition 
to give the honourable Member any 
pledge for next Session, because he had 
not only met with considerable resistance 
to the plan from the out-ports, but he had 
found, in the inland towns intended to be 
benefited, a degree of lukewarmness for 
which he had not been prepared. They 
wished for a more extended measure than 
was consistent with his views of the ques- 
tion. He must therefore wait to ascertain 
what was the opinion of those places re- 
garding a measure of a more limited cha- 
racter, before he pledged himself either 
way.—Subject dropped. 


Haxp-Loom Weravers.] Mr. John 
Maxwell brought forward his Motion re- 
specting Hand-loom Weavers, observing, 
that his object was, to make the House ac- 
quainted with the result of the inquiries 
upon this subject by Committees in two 
successive years. He had no wish to offer 
any obstruction to the business of the 
House, but he should be deserting his 
duty if he did not bring forward a subject 
which involved the interests and almost 
the existence of a million of people. He 
should argue this question as a practical 
question, and would at once proceed to 
the consideration of the effect produced on 
the condition of the Hand-loom Weavers 
by the present system. He would take as 
an example the case of a very intelligent 
Hand-loom Weaver, who was examined 
before the late Committee of the House, 
and who was well qualified to give inform- 
ation on the subject. In showing how the 
system operated on the wages of labour, 
he stated that in 1797 his wages amounted 
to 26s. and 27s, per week, with which he 
could command 281 pounds of flour, be- 
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sides all the other necessaries of life; 
whereas in 1834 his wages were reduced 
to 5s. 6d. a-week, notwithstanding he gave 
two hours additional labour a day, with 
which he could only command 8] pounds 
of Hour, 
life were burdened with an accumulation 
of taxes. This was the result of the two 
periods; and yet the price of corn was 
lower now than in 1797. A 
petitions had been presented from the 
Hand-loom Weavers on this question, in 
which they complained of bad masters, 
and of the efiects of machinery. They 
stated that the present system was the re- 
sult of a union between the middle and the 
wealthier classes at the expense of the 
working classes. Care was taken to pro- 
tect the wealthy distiller against the im- 
portation of foreign spirits, but no protec- 
tion was afforded to the weaver against 
the importation of foreign silk goods. The 
petitioners complained of the overgrown 
capitalists who go into the manufacturing 
districts, and advance money to the em- 
barrassed manufacturer, who, by dispos- 


ing of his goods at a reduced profit, if 


compelled to give the working man not the 
fair marketable rate of wages, but the 
rate which the capitalists choose to fix. 
This wretched policy forced the poor ma- 
nufacturer to carry on his trade by a sys- 
tem of peculation and theft; and reduced 
the working man to so destitute a condi- 
tion, that for want of decent apparel he 
was not able to attend Divine Worship on 
the Sabbath-day, nor to send his children 
to school. Nay, such was the chilling 
and demoralizing effect of poverty on the 
morals of the labouring man, that with 
the loss of the ability to do this he almost 
lost the inclination. In calling, however, 
upon the Legislature to amend the system 
which heaped such accumulated evils upon 
them, the Hand-loom Weavers did not 
ask Parliament to sacrifice any of the 
other great interests in the State. They 
did not desire that the House shouid take 
away the protecting duties from the land- 
owner, the farmer, or the master manu- 
facturers; all they asked was, that the 
House would enable them to support ex- 
istence, by giving to them the same de- 
gree of protection given to all other classes. 
It had been said, that the Hand-loom 
Weavers ought not to expect the Legisla- 
ture to put a restraint on the application 
of machinery for the sake of securing to a 
small class a higher rate of wages from a 
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whilst all the other necessaries of 


number of 
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less perfect system of manufacture; and 
they had been told that they ought to 
abandon their and other 
sources for the application of their indus- 
try. But where were they to seek them ? 
The agricultural classes were alre uly too 
numerous, so that you were actually send- 
ing them out of the country. Look at 
what was taking place at this moment in 
Buckinghamshire. Then with regard to 
the other trades, was it not well known 
that unions were formed, having for one of 
their objects the preventing of the increase 
of their numbers, inasmuch as they al- 
ready sutlered greatly from the 
tion to which they were exposed. They 
say to the Hand-loom We You 
shall not come to us; for though we pity 
you, we cannot give you employment ; 
if, therefore, we were to allow you to join 
with us, the inevitable effect would be to 
bring us down to the same wretched con- 
dition in which you yourselves are.” There 
was, then, no place to which they could 
carry their labour, Their situation, there- 
fore, was a most melancholy one. Over- 
burdened with taxation from which other 
nations were free, they were, nevertheless, 
for want of that legislative protection 
which other trades enjoyed, placed in 
competition with the foreign manufac- 
turer, and also in competition with the 
power-loom machinery, which was capa- 
ble of a four-fold production beyond the 
labour of the Hand-loom Weaver. When 
the Legislature saw all the evils produced 
by this peculiarly anomalous system—that 
ot legislative protection extending itself to 
all classes except to that class among 
whom it was most required—the labouring 
poor—he thought it would appear to the 
Legislature as being only in consonance 
with justice and common sense, that the 
eppressed Hand-loom Weavers should be 
allowed to try the benefit of that system, 
the adoption of which they now sought. 
He was aware that his hon. Friend oppo- 
site (Dr. Bowring) was opposed to this sort 
of reasoning. But the views of his hon. 
Friend on this subject were in some degree 
derived from that extensive and benevo- 
lent feeling which embraced as its object 
the well-being of all mankind under the 
principle of an entire freedom of exchange. 
But until his hon. Friend could succeed in 
the removal of all those other obstructions 
to the full operation of that principle 

such as the Corn-laws, and other protect- 
ing duties, to which he believed his hon 
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Friend was strongly opposed, he (Mr. , 
Maxwell) thonght that his hon. Friend was 


bound to give to this humble class of men 
the same protection which those duties 
afforded to the powerful and wealthy por- 
tions of the community ; and whose wealth 
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lowed up by taxation. What, therefore, 
with the terror and apprehension which the 
monied interest inspired, and from the 
inability to cope with the machinery, the 


small capitalists engaged in hand-loom 


and power were chiefly created by that un- | 
'oreatest difh iculty at the present moment 


certainty of prices which was occasioned 


by the competition of capital that always | 


pressed down the working man to a starv- 
ation point. ‘The hon. 
quoted from a statement made by a person 
who had been a weaver for forty years. 


Gentleman then | 


He stated that he formerly could earn | 


96s. and 27s. a-weck, but that now he 


was not able, with the most strenuous ex- | 
, | 
6 d.and he} 


ertions, to earn more than 5s. 

looked forward to a period when he should 
fall under the operation of the New Poor- 
law system. This he felt he did not me- 
rit. Tle was a loyal man, and had always 
been strongly attached to his King and 
country 5 and he then exclaimed * Ming 
land, with all thy faults, [ love thee 
still!” Although these were the feelings of 
this person, was it not expecting too 
much that all should feel this respect for 
laws which so much oppressed them ? The 
hon. Gentleman proceeded to quote seve- 
ral passages from the evidence given be- 
fore the Committee, to shew that the 
Iland-loom Weavers were in a state of 
creat distress; that this distress was 
caused by excessive taxation, and_ that 
they were not all disposed Nels to sub- 
mit to their privations. Adverting to 
the etlect which poverty wrought on the 
minds and morals of the labouring classes, 
he observed, that it was not merely i 
providing new churches that they could 
reform the morals, or correct the habits of 


men, but it was by rendering them less | 


dissatialed with their condition, and in- 
ducing them to respect the laws, from a 


persuasion that they were protected and | 


not oppressed by them. But the imposi- 
tion of taxes on all the necessaries of life 
weaned the minds of the labouring classes 
from the Government and the laws. When 
a rise took place in wages in consequence 
of the increased price of provisions, the 
inevitable effect was, to put the Hand- 
loom Weaver out of e mployment by the 
introduction of machinery, in order that 
the manufacturer might avoid the payment 
of that increased rate of wages. Accord- 
ing to a statement in the Edinburgh Re- 
view, no less than one-third of the reve- 
nue of the productive classes was swal- 





weaving were cradually taking their capi- 
tal out of the country. It was with the 


that those capiti alists who still carried on 
that manufacture could realize the smallest 
rate of profit. If this were the fact, as he 
was assured it was, all the doctrines ot 
the hon. Member for Middlesex about the 
accumulation of capital fell to the ground, 
You might accumulate capital to any ex- 
tent, but if you could not give it profitable 
employment it was no advantage to the 
country in which that capital existed. 
Another evil arising from the destitution 
of so large a class of the people was the 
ereat increase of crime. Last year the 
House was called upon to increase the sa- 
lary of the Scotch Judges, and one of the 
arguments used in support of that propo- 
sition was, that the Judges had a great 
deal more work to perform now than for- 
merly. The Committee had recommended 
certain means of relief to be given to the 
Hand-loom Weavers, which, however, he 
should hereafter be able to prove was not 
at all adequate to remedy the distress that 
existed. He was aware that some persons 
looked with a degree of apprehension to a 
measure which had for its object the regu- 
lation of wages between the master manu- 
facturer and the working man. They 
thought it was too great a change to in- 
troduce. They preferred leaving the mat- 
ter to be adjusted by the parties who 
were more immediately interested, and 
said that a desire to stand well with ‘their 
neighbours would induce the master manu- 
facturers to act more liberally towards 
their workmen if they were left to them- 
selves, than they would do if interfered 
with by the Legislature. But in opposi- 
tion to those views of the subject he pre- 
ferred relying on the Report of the Com- 
mittee, upon which the Bill he wished to 
introduce was founded, and to the principle 
of which only four of the Members of that 
Committee objected. If the House would 
allow him to bring in this Bill, and ulti- 
mately pass it, they would be doing the 
greatest service to the poor man, and 
would be contributing to the safety, ho- 


nour, and welfare of his Majesty and of 


his dominions, by creating and firmly ce- 
menting a union between the middle, up- 
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per, and lower classes of this country. 
The hon. Gentleman concluded by movy- 
ing for leave to bring in the Bill. 

Lord Dudley Stuart had risen with 
the hon. Baronet, the Member for Ren- 
frewshire, for the purpose of seconding the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Lanark— 
a Motion which he was induced to hope 
would not meet with the opposition of his 
Majesty’s Government. He had been an- 
ticipated in that satisfaction. Te thought 
that when the Government and the House 
considered that the subject to which the 
Bill proposed by his hon. Friend had been 
referred by the House itself to a Select 
Committee, they would agree in thinking, 
that it would be very hard to refuse to 
sanction the introduction of a Bill founded 
upon the Report of that Committee. 
When it was also remembered that no less 
than 800,000 of his Majesty’s subjects 
earned their scanty and miserable sub- 
sistence by the trade of weaving, and were 
in the distressed condition which had been 
proved, could the rejection of their peti- 
tions, praying that which the Select Com- 
mittee by their Report had recommended, 
be justified. This suffering portion of the 
community deserved well of the Legisla- 
ture, inasmuch as up to a certain period 
they had borne their deep privation with 
patience, and for a great many years con- 
ducted themselves under their sufferings 
with great proprie ty. Their morality had 
only suffered i injury by the want of ‘those 
means which could afford them physical 
strength, and which want in the weaving 
districts had produced the most squalid 
wretchedness. It was not enough, nor 
could it be consolatory to tell these suffer- 
ing classes, that they themselves must con- 
tinue to bear their present distresses, but 
that by reduction of taxation their grand- 
children, or their great- grand- children, 
three generations hence, would be re- 
lieved, and that therefore the Legislature 
would be justified in leaving the miseries 
of those now living unmitigated and un- 
redressed. It was only by relieving their 
distresses that their respect could be se- 
cured to the laws and institutions of their 
country, for if they found that by those 
laws and institutions they were not pro- 
tected, was it to be wondered at that they 
should be guilty of some transgressions 
Was it, in short, surprising that when by 
honest industry, by work night and day, 
not excepting In some cases Sundays, they 
were unable to maintain themselves and 
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families even in health, that they should 
resort to pilfering ? For this state of thines 
the Government had called for a remedy 
to be devised ; the remer 


'™~ 


vised, by the labours of a Select Com- 
mittee appointed by the Ho itself, and 
he trusted that House would not, without 
consideration, prevent that measure beme 
introduced. On the contrary, let the 
House consent to its introduetion, and 
when it came before descr wour, if | s 
ble, to improve it princ iples or details. 
He would not eal ‘take to sav. th he 
should approve of all the details of the 
Bill, but he supported its introduction m 
the hope that it might prove a measure of 
aeneliorati yn to the wretched but deserving 
classes whose relief it contemplated. In 
this country the capital of the rich man 
was Lanne and he was at a ] to 
know why the poor m in’s « Ypita “111s 
labour—should not also be eqnallh - 
tected. However correct might be t 

principles of theoretical advi t 

House was bound practically to afiord 


such a measure of relief as that now pro- 
- +} } j | 
posed. It was right that he should ob- 
serve, that of all the numerous witnesses 
examined as against the principle of such 
a Bill, only two had expressed mites dis- 
sent. In conclusion, he he oped the House 
would consent to the introduction of a 


1 


measure, and to the Motion of his hon, 
Friend he wave his full and entire sup- 

| 
port. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson called upon 1] 
House to reject the Bill of the hon. Mi 
ber in its very first stage, principally f[ 
the s ike of those whose interests were so 


1 


loudly advocated on the other side. It 
was not because Government were dis- 
posed to underrate the state of suff ering 
in which, according to the Report of the 
Committee, these men were placed—it was 
not because Ministers were unwilling to 
do all they could to alleviate the distress 
of the weavers, that they would at once 
reject the Bill of the hon. Gentleman, but 
because they were satisfied that the sooner 
the delusion it was calculated to ereate 
was put an end to the better; and next, 
because, upon the hon. Gentleman’s own 
showing, so far from his proposiiion being 
advantageous to the parties whose cause 
he advocated, they would be the very 
persons who would sufter most from it. If 
their distresses were heavy now, they 
would be aggravated in a tenfold deg 
after the passing of the Bill 
°o Pp ” 
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pr inciple of the Bill—the establishment of 
a minimum of wages—he had ever been 
opposed ; and the principle was one which 
had been disavowed even by many Mem- 
bers of the Committee. The Committee— 
to the appointment of which he had been 
opposed — had examined a_ variety of 
witnesses, whose evidence filled three large 
volumes. Who had read them, or what 
effect had they produced? If the ques- 
tions had been shorter, indeed, and the 
answers longer, they might have had some 
effect; but as it was, he could not help 
thinking that they had not proved very 
beneficial. In the Report, the Committee 
assigned five causes for the existing dis- 
tress among the hand-loom weavers. 1. 
The increase of machinery. The op- 
pressive taxation occasioned by the war. 
3. The increased pressure of taxation 
occasioned by the alteration of 1“ cur- 
rency in 1816, 1826, and 1829. 4. The 
exportation of British yarn, ~ the mete 
tition created thereby ; and : 
petition arising out of low anil. Asa 
remedy for these various causes of dis- 
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mately extend to all? If they regulated 
the wages of labour, they must also regu- 
“late the price of every article sold.—[Mr 
Maxwell: ‘ No!’ |—Were they then to 
regulate the wages of labour, and not the 
price at which the article is to be sold? 
He would tell the hon. Gentleman his 
principle would be ten times more oppres- 
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/ sive on the man who had labour to sell, 
-than on him who had money to buy. 


rights of the poor ! 


Talk of philanthropy, and protecting the 
Why, so far from the 


| measure being a protection to the poor, it 


of their industry. 


The com- | 


would rob them of the just and right fruits 
These were his views 
of the measure proposed, and he had yet 
to hear any argument founded on the bene- 
fits which were likely to result from it. 
He had embraced with pleasure and eager- 
ness, every opportunity of conversing with 
many of the Hand-loom Weavers them- 
selves respecting this plan, and he had 
never found that where the matter was 
fairly argued, and where representations 
of the real state of the case were made to 


_ them, they had either refused to listen, or 


tress, the Committee recommended fixing a | 


minimum of wages. Why, how could the 
fixation of a minimum of wages by possi- 
bility act as a remedy for any one of them. 
Was it possible for the Government of the 
country to fix a rate of wages ? 
possible that the labour of man should not 
be free—that the capitalist, who wished to 
employ a Jabourer, should not be at liberty 
to make a bargain with him for money, 
which he could pay and the other receive? 
Was the labourer to resort to the Board 
of Trade, or to a tariff of prices for his re- 
muneration? Giving every credit to the 
benevolent feelings of the Gentlemen who 
originated and supported the Motion, he 
thought it was a species of legislation, 
which — putting entirely aside the other 
results that must inevitably flow from it— 
would neither reflect credit upon its 
authors, nor confer benefit upon those for 
whose improvement it was introduced. 
The establishment of such a system would 
be an act of tyranny, inducing those who 
were rendered subservient to it, to break 
the law, and leading to results the extent 
of which no man could foresee. Did the 
hon. Member know on what dangerous 
ground he was proposing to legislate? 
Was he aware of the extent to which it 
might be carried ; or had he forgotten that 
the principle of fixation of wages, if ap- 


plied to one branch of trade, must ulti- | 


_ the subject was erroneous. 


to own that their previous impression on 
In calling on 


the House to oppose the proposition now 


Was it | 


offered to it, he was content to rest upon 
the grounds he had already stated. He 
was satisfied that, by acceding to it, 
they would continue a delusion which 
could not be too soon dispelled ; and that 
they should certainly lose no time in de- 


termining the question whether Parlia- 


ment would legislatively fix a rate of 


wages or not. Without troubling the 
House any further, he placed the matter 
in their hands. Without any disrespect 
towards his hon. Friend, the Member for 


_Lanarkshire, and yielding to him, and 


those who thought with him, his tsilese of 


praise to the benevolence and purity of 
their motives, he called upon the House 
to resist this first proposition, which had 


_ been made fora series of years, to interfere 
'with the rate of wages, and by at once 


| formed House of 





expressing a decided opinion against it, to 


| put an end to all such attempts in future. 


Mr. Gillon observed, that the Com- 
mittee to which the right bon, Gentleman 
objected, had been appointed by the Re- 
Commons, who, by 
arriving at that conclusion had evinced 
some feelings of sympathy and compas- 
sion for a large and distressed portion of 
the community. The right hon. Gentle- 
man was unwilling that the question should 
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be investigated. He talked of tyranny 


and an interference with the wages of 


labour. Why, did the right hon, Gentle- 
man know that the course adopted by 
many employers at present, threw the 
labourers as much out of the free market 
of labour, as if they were the serfs of some 
feudal chieftain? And yet this was the 
state of things to which the right hon. 
Gentleman told them he was not disposed 
to apply a remedy.—[Mr. P. Thomson 
had not expressed an unwillingness to ap- 
ply any remedy.]—Then what ones 4 
would the right hon, Gentleman consent to? 
Would he come forward and suggest any 
otherremedy? Would he supipect a grant 
of money to those individuals ? They had 
voted away, two sessions ago, a sum of one 
million to the clergy of Ireland. Did the 
right hon. Gentleman mean to tell him 
that this industrious and distressed class 
of men were not as worthy objects of a 
grant of money as the clergy of a sinecure 
Church? Parliament had voted a sum 
of twenty millions to the West-India pro- 
prietors to remove the obloquy of slavery. 
He called upon the right hon. Gentleman 
to propose a grant of twenty millions to 
the Hand-loom Weavers. He would be 
most happy to second the proposition. 
The right hon, Gentleman laboured under 
some misapprehension, in supposing that 
the present proposition was intended as an 
ultimate remedy for the distress com- 
plained of, He was not aware that such 
was the intention of his hon, Friend the 
Member for Lanarkshire. It was only in- 
tended as a palliative of the evil. ‘They 
must look to a commutation of the taxes 
which pressed so unjustly and so unequally 
upon the labouring classes of the com- 
munity, and prevented the man-machinery 
—to use the cant phraseology of the day— 
from coming into fair competition with the 
artificial machinery. They must do this— 
they must revise the whole system of taxa- 
tion—they must reduce the debt before 
they could hope to relieve any extensive 
distress effectually. The object of his 
hon. Friend’s Bill was to take the power 
of fixing the rate of wages out of the hands 
of those who were disposed to grind down 
the labourer to the last extreme, and to 
place it in the hands of respectable and 
opulent manufacturers. The plan now 
proposed, had been petitioned for by 
numerous members of the body who were 
now the objects of commiseration ; it had 
been supported by a great many respect- 
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able manufacturers themselves, who had 
stated that it was not only their inclination, 
but their interest to support it, as they 
had suffered material losses on their stock 
in trade by unprincipled individuals enter- 
ing the market, who screwed down the 
labourers to the lowest minimum of wages, 
and produced their articles at the cheapest 
possible rate in consequence. Tle =_— 
like to ask the right hon. Gentleman, 
when he talked of tyranny, whether it 
were possible that these unfortunate men 
aig be exposed to any system of tyranny 

» heart-breaking and degrading as that 
which they were now subjected 2 He 
had said, that by resisting that proposition 
he meant to protect a starving population. 
Really it ap peared to him (Mr. Gillon) 
that all the protection the hon. Gentleman 
was disposed to afford them, was leave to 


starve as best they might. They might 
come to the parish, said the right hon. 
Gentleman. And supposing they did, 


would they be reduced to a worse con- 
dition than that in which they were at 
that moment placed ? Numerous respect- 
able witnesses had stated before the Com- 
mittee, that in many instances these men 
worked fourteen or sixteen hours a day 
without earning half wages cnough to keep 
them. He thought it much better that 
their labour should be equalized, and that, 
even tf they obtained no greater amount 
of labour on the} average of the year, they 
should work smaller number of hours 


out of the four-and-twenty. ‘The eflect of 


the present system was, that the artisan 
by working a great number ol hours at 
one time, and producing a sood deal at 
one period, occasioned a glut in the 
market, and thus entailed upon himself the 
consequences of the acts of his cruel and 
mercenary employer. The property of the 
Hand-loom Weaver in his labour, was as 
worthy the protection of Parliament, as 


any other description of property. Of 


what value were the millions of the fund 

holder, or the extensive machinery of the 
cotton spinner without this productive 
labour? The hon. Gentleman, with the 
view of showing the state of feeling among 
the Hand-loom Weavers themselves, pro- 
ceeded to read a letter from one of them. 
The writer stated in effect, that when they 
found all their complaints and representa- 
tions to the Legislature were unavailing, 
their spirits would sink, and their only 
consolation would be looking forward to 
the day of reckoning, He had a wife, and 
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five children under eight years of age, with 
no hand to provide for them but his own ; 
and many more among them were in the 
same situation. Now, he would ask the 
Hfouse, what claim the country possessed 


to the allegiance of these men, if the | 


Government resolutely and obstinately re- 
fused to take their case into consideration ? 
What e@ratitude could the Government 


expect, when it afforded them no protec- 
tion? What reverence, when they were 
only reminded of its existence by penal 


statutes? What respect could they be | 


supposed to have for fiscal regulations, the 
ellect of which avowedly was, to mcrease 
the enormous wealth of the rich, and to 
extract the greatest possible amount from 
the poor? W et allegiance could they 
he expected see to a country, which, 
instead of holding out to them the fostering 
hand of protection, like a kindly parent, 


arrogated to itself, like a eruel step- | 
mother, the right of binding them down | 


to misery and starvation? Was this a 


| 
state of things which it was possible to | 
| Dr. Bowring :*—Sir, as a Member of 
! 
| 


If they were not to apply 
evils as had been 


perpetuate ¢ 
some remedy to such 


complained of, let him ask the right hon. | 


Gentleman, and let him ask the Members 

of that House, for what purpose were they 

assembled there? Was it that those walls 

should be made the arena of a protracted 
: Pree wane 

party struggle, instead of being a spot 

where the means of promoting the com- 


fort, si e happiness, and the welfare of the | 
peo yple should be always studied. Were 


they sent there by their constituents for 
the purpose of party ascendancy ?— or, 
were they not rather returned to Parlia- 
ment for the noble and benevolent purpos 
of protecting, fostering, and promoting r the 
best interest =f the industrious classes cf the 


people? Rather than that such a state of 


things should continue, it would be better 
that the House should discontinue to meet 
-— that the Speaker should leave the 
Chair—than that they should continue to 
practise such a miserable delusion upon 
the people, as that of meeting there under 
pretence of providing for the general inter- 
est and good of the country, and allow 
such a crying grievance as that suffered by 
the Hand-loom Weavers to go unredressed, 

Mr, Clay opposed the measure, because 
it was absurd that the House should be 
called upon to protect men against them- 


selves, which was the whole meaning of 


the hon. Member’s Dill. It was impos- 
sible to compel men to work, and the 
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| LLand-loom Weavers could combine to any 
| extent toraise their wages. The fact was, 
} that the circumstances under which the 
| Hand-loom Weavers were placed, put it 
| beyond the power of the House to afford 
them a remedy. One of the witnesses 
‘examined before the Committee, stated 
that for the trade of hand-loom weavers, 
neither strength nor skill was required ; 
the consequence of which was, that 
uumberless swarms of workmen flocked to 
it. But in truth, the Hand-loom Weaver 
was not much worse off than other labour- 
| ers. By means of their own labour, aud 
| that of their families, it appeared that they 
; could earn about 25s. per week, which was 
| more than could be earned by the agri- 
' 
| 
| 
} 
| 


{ 


cultural labourer. Ue did not think that 
the remedy proposed by the hon. Member 
would have the desired effect. In his 
opinion the Bill, if passed, would seal the 
ruin of the persons for whose benefit it was 
intended. Upon these grounds he felt 
bound to oppose the introduction of the 
Bill. 


the Committee, and disagreeing, in toto, 
with the Report, and the recommenda- 
tions which have been introduced to the 
{louse by the hon. Member for Lanark, 
| | venture to submit a few observations to 
your attention. I should be sorry if it 
| could be priiaeae that in views so 
erroneousas th 1ose which have been adopted 
by a majority of the Members who were 
present when that Report was framed, 
any large number of Members of Parlia- 
ment could concur. Sir, the Report 
| represents the opinions of fifteen Members 


|of the Committee, the majority out of 


| twenty-five who were present when that 
| Report was adopted, ten having voted 
| against it, of whom I was one. A very 
‘large majority of those whose names 
appear as on the Committee, never at- 
tended at all—and the result, after all, is, 
that of sixty-seven Members of which the 
Committee is composed, fifteen only have 
concurred in the Resolutions submitted to 
the House. The Resolutions have in 
their progress been considerably modified. 
There were on that Committee hon. Gen- 
tlemen whose consist tency I very much 
honour, whatever opinion I may form of 
their policy, who would have willingly 
grappled with all the difficulties of the 
Question. T ney would have taxed ma- 
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chinery—they would have debased the 
currency ; and they were right: for if the 
Resolution is to do nothing more than 
Mr. Fielden’s Bill proposes, all that it 
will effect will be to withdraw capital 
from hand-loom weaving, to give a new 
premium to the power-loom, and thus in- 
fallibly to degrade and distress the hand- 
loom weavers, more and more. ‘The hon, 
Member tor Falkirk would have removed 
the fatal competition of machinery by 
visiting it with such heavy imposts as 
should make manual labour as cheap, or 
cheaper, than that of the machine; he 
would have relieved all debtors of a 
certain extent of responsibiliiy, and all 
creditors of a certain amount of wealth; 
he would thus have compelled some sacri- 
fices from the rich to the poor-—and he 
was willing to push his views to their full 
consequence. If may agree with him that 
much is to be done—that much ought to 
be done—for the labouring community — 
though exceedingly uuwilling to concur 
in his proposition for their reitef, or to 
recognize as remedies what would be only 
ageravations of the evil. I should have 
been glad if the Keport had made any, 
even the slightest, reference to many of 
the really valuable suggestions and facts 
which were elicited in the course of the 
inquiry, The relicf which had been given 
by the transfer of many hand-loom weavers 
to power-loom weaving—the recommen- 
dations that the weavers should be in- 
structed in those arts connected with their 
trades—the establishment of 
tribunals for the setthement of disputes 
between masters and men—the oppressive 
character of our taxes on industry and on 
consumption—were worthy of more special 
notice. And [ cannot but observe, in 
passing, that the public money has been 
employed in committing to print in that 
Report some of the most intolerable non- 
sense that has ever been uttered. What 
will the House think of schemes gravely 
propounded for negotiating with foreign 
countries, in order to induce them to put 
a heavy export duty on the raw materials 
which our manufacturers consume, and 
of opinions which have calculated that our 
foreign trade has been carried on at a loss 
of millions to the nation? {[t is to be 
regretted that the public purse should be 
drawn on for the printing, publishing, 
and circulation, of trash like this, Sir, I 
feel it most peculiarly my duty to give my 
opinions on the subject of this Bill, and 


economical! 
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the grounds of those opinious to the 
House. | havea large body of hand I Ol 
weavers among my constituents, who have 
petitioned in favour of the regulation of 
wages by Boards of Trade, and the Town 
Council of Kilmarnock has expr ssed 
views favourable to their introduction. 1 
differ from those whom I highly respect 
and to whom I am deeply indebted, and 
though I do not mean to vote on the 
Question at all (in deference to the wishes 
of my constituents), yet as I took rather 
an active part in the discussions in the 
Committee, and as Tam known to hold 
opinions wholly opposed to those of my 
hon. Friend, the Member for Lanarkshire, 
| feel it incumbent on me to justify my 


} 
} 


conduct to the House and to the com- 
munity. And [ am the more strongly 
compelled to this from the laneuage that 


was held du the recent sittings of th 


Committee, in which those who Opp sed 
Mr. Fielden’s Bill were menaced with ex- 
posure, at nd even shi that they should be 
published ! and denounced by name to the 


world, as hi rd-he suena and unte lin men, 

who had no pity for the poor, who did not 

sympathize with their misery, nor were 

Ww! liae to relieve their distress. Sir, | 

never uttered a word in that Committee 
} 


which I am not re ly and aeswous Oi 


repeating here, or before the world. | 
do not consider those as the best friends 
of the pt ple who encourave the delusions 
of the people. 1 should despisi myself, 
and deserve to be despis d by others, Wf I 
allowed myself to b wed agall I 
better judgment—avainst my « ( 
——arainst all fac ts id tii Tea 


to do legislative mischief, or to encumbeix 
our Statute-book with useless and danger- 
ous laws, merely because they are ask oe 
for by those whom they will not relieve 

while they recognize the most dangerous 
of principles—that a man is not the mastet 
of his own labour—that his labour is not 
his own property—but that he must hold 
t to be disposed of on terms which othe 

shall fix for him. ‘There are maiy hon 
Members who say, * We know the hand- 
loom weavers are wrong—we know these 
Boards of Trade will do them no good; 
but let them be indulged—let the experi- 
ment be made—they will soon see then 
error.” Sir, I cannot so act. I will not, 
for the sake of dissipating a delusion, 
introduce a bad prine 3 ; [ will not 
create false hopes, or legislate for error 
instead of truth. Where are such laws to 
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stop? Give them to the hand-loom 
weaver, you can deny them to no part of 
the community. Acts of Parliament must 
establish all wages of all professions. If 
a master wants to hire a servant, he must 
submit to a tariff established by law. 
You must go from manufactures to agri- 
culture; you must decide what shall be 
paid for every ploughman, every hedger 
and ditcher in the land. Are hon. Gen- 
tlemen prepared to carry out their prin- 
ciple ?—or do they at once shrink from 
its absurdities? It was to be hoped, Sir, 
that the inquiries and Resolutions of former 
Committees would have put the proposal 
of establishing fixed minimum tariffs of 
wages at rest for ever. 1 do not know 
that | ean do better than read to the House, 
verbatim, the Report of the Committee of 
1808 :-—“ Your Committee are unani- 
mously of opinion, that the proposition 
stated in the said petitions, for fixing a 
minunum price of Jabour in the cotton 
manufacture, is wholly inadmissible in 
principle, incapable of being reduced to 
practice by any means which can possibly 
be devised, and, if practicable, would be 
productive of the most fatal consequences. 
Your Committee has also resolved unani- 
mously, after mature deliberation, that 
any legislative interference, for establish- 
ing an uniformity of prices, would tend to 
aggravate the distress which it is the earnest 
wish of your Committee, and must be of 
the House, to alleviate or remedy.” The 
Committee which sat for three years after- 
wards, in 1811, are not less decided in 
the Report which they presented to this 
House. They say, ‘That to arrest the 
progress of improvement and of facilities 
fur abridging labour, would be to put 
forward grounds, which, in former periods 
were equally strong against the loom itself; 
and that the proposed measure would 
infringe on personal liberty in that most 
essential point, the free exercise of industry, 
of skill, and of talent. They are of 
Opinion, that no interference of the Legis- 
lature with the freedom of trade, or with 
the perfect liberty of every individual to 
dispose of his time and labour, in the way 
and on the terms which he may judge 
most conducive to his own interest, can 
take place without violating several prin- 
ciples of the first importance to the pros- 
perity and happiness of the community— 
without establishing a very pernicious 
precedent, or even without aggravating, 
after a very short time, the pressure of the 
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general distress and opposing obstacles 
against that distress being ever removed ; 
or, if the interference were extended to all 
trades and occupations, as it manifestly 
must be when the system has been acted 
on in any, without producing great public 
mischief, and bringing destruction of the 
happiness and comfort of individuals.” 
In these views, so strongly and emphati- 
cally put, I wholly concur. I do not deny 
—it is impossible to deny—the existence 
and the frequent occurrence of severe 
distress among the hand-loom weavers. 
Their condition is most deplorable. And 
while I feel that it is the duty of Parlia- 
ment seriously and thoughtfully to take 
this subject, or any other subject of public 
suffering, into their consideration—while 
I claim for others, and for myself, as strong 
a title to be considered as friendly to the 
labouring many, as is demanded by the 
advocates of this Bill—while I assert, that 
their sympathies for the industrious poor 
are not stronger than mine, nor their 
desire to relieve them more intense—I 
venture to pronounce that, by-and-by, 
when reflection and instruction shall have 
made their way, a very different judgment 
will be formed by the weavers themselves, 
from that under which they are now acting. 
I will recall to the House some few facts 
elicited before former Committees, showing 
that this distress of the weavers has been 
but of too frequent occurrence—and | 
think [ can show that it is an inevitable 
condition of a species of labour easily 
learned—and constantly intruded on and 
superseded by cheaper means of produc- 
tion. A very short cessation of demand, 
where the competition for work is so great, 
and the workmen so multitudinous, pro- 
duces a crisis. The hand-loom weavers 
are on the verge of that state beyond 
which human existence can hardly be 
sustained, and a very trifling check hurls 
them into the regions of starvation. The 
Committee of 1818, asserted that the 
silk-ribbon-weavers were suffering great 
privations and distress. Witnesses then 
stated, that a warper could only get 3s. 6d. 
per week, and a weaver 4s.—that ordinary 
weavers were only paid 5s. 6d. a-week. 
Now, if the price of food at that period be 
considered, their distress must have been 
extreme; and the same or similar details 
have been brought out at every investiga- 
tion. In 1826, the silk-weavers were 
stated to have earned on an average only 
5s. 6d, per week; and the Hand-loom 
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Weavers’ Committee have had it given in 
evidence, that in certain districts not 3s. 6d. 
per week was paid to the weaver. To 
deny their right to commiseration would 


be as thoughtless as cruel. | do not. 


deny it. I only implore a fit atten- 
tion to the remedies proposed. No 
one can shut his eyes to the great 
changes which the improvements of ma- 


chinery have introduced into the whole | 


field of manufacturing industry, improve- 
ments which, by superseding manual labour 
more and more, infallibly bring with them 
in the transition much of temporary sufler- 
ing. The condition of the man who has 
to compete with a cheaper, better, or more 
rapid mode of production, must be deteri- 
orated. The national good cannot be 
purchased but at the expense of some 
individual evil. No advance was ever 
made in manufactures but at some cost to 
those who are in the rear; and of all dis- 
coveries, the power-loom is that which 


most directly bears on the condition of the | 


hand-loom weaver. He is already beaten 
out of the field in many articles; he will 
infallibly be compelled to surrender many 


more. I hold, Sir, in my hand, the corre- | 


spondence which has taken place between 
the Governor-General of India and the 


East-India Company, on the subject of 


the Dacca hand-loom weavers. It is a 
melancholy story of misery as far as they 
are concerned, and as striking an evidence 
of the wonderful progress of manufacturing 
industry in this country. Some years ago 
the East-India Company annually received 
of the produce of the looms of India to 
the amount of from 6,009,000 to 8,000,000 
of pieces of cotton goods. ‘The demand 
gradually fell to somewhat more than 
1,000,000, and has now nearly ceased 
altogether. In 1800, the United States 


took from India nearly 800,000 pieces of 
cottons; in 1830, not 4,000. In 1800, | 
1,000,000 pieces were shipped to Portugal ; | 
in 1830, only 20,000. Terrible are the | 


accounts of the wretchedness of the poor 


Indian weavers, reduced to absolute starv- | 
ation. And what was the sole cause ?, 


The presence of the cheaper English manu- 
facture, the production by the power-loom 
of the article which these unhappy Hindoos 
had been used for ages to make by their 
unimproved and hand-directed shuttles. 
Sir, it was impossible that they could go 
on weaving what no one would wear or 


buy. Numbers of them died of hunger; | 


the remainder were for the most part, 
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transferred to other occupations, princi- 
pally agricultural. Not to have changed 
their trade was inevitable starvation. And 
| at this moment, Sir, that Dacca district is 
supplied with yarn and cotton cloth from 
the power-looms of England. I will ask 
the advocates of Mr. Fielden’s measure, 
whether his Bill, or a thousand such Bills, 
would have kept up wages in Dacca, or 
have prevented one iota of the calamities 
which there had but one possible remedy, 
a change of occupation? The language of 
the Governor-General is, ‘* European skill 
and machinery have superseded the pro- 
duce of India. The Court declare, that 
they are at last obliged to abandon the 
only remaining portion of the trade in 
cotton manufactures, both in Bengal and 
| Madras, because, through the intervention 
| of power-looms, the British goods have a 
decided advantage in quality and price. 
Cotton piece goods, for so many ages the 
staple manufacture of India, seem thus for 
ever lost. The Dacca muslins, celebrated 
over the whole world for their beauty and 
fineness, are also annihilated from the same 
cause. And the present suffering, to nu- 
merous classes in India, is scareely to be 
paralleled in the history of commerce.” 
Ordinary hand-loom weaving is, perhaps, 
the lowest grade of manufacturing industry. 
In many districts, it is searcely more highly 
paid than common field labour. So little 
experience is required, that in our manu- 
facturing towns the new settlers, and 
especially the Irish, speedily learn it. An 
ordinary loom costs little; and as soon as 
a man can throw a shuttle, he has some 
resource against starvation. As women 
and children easily learn to weave, they 
increase the competition. ‘The demand 
being always great, so is the supply. ‘The 
number of labourers is immense; and 
when ‘‘bad times” arrive, the consequences 
spread over an immense number of ope- 
ratives. There is a peculiar cause of per- 
manent distress constantly in action—l 
mean the Corn-laws. Hon. Members may 
fancy that, as we do not import corn, the 
Corn-laws are wholly inoperative; but | 
think I can show that the consequences 
of the Corn-laws, their mischiefs, their 
injuries, are far more wide than would at 
first appear. [I can demonstrate, as ! 
imagine, that they are the cause of the 
low wages of our artisans in general, and 
of the Hand-loom Weavers in particular. 
Their removal, which I believe would do 
| no injury to the agricultural, would vastly 
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benefit the manufacturing and commercial 
interest. Their removal would bring with 
it a general rise of wages. We export fifty 
millions sterling of manufactures. Does 
anybody imagine these are not affected in 
foreign markets by the price of foreign 
corn? Does any one suppose that they 
have not to suffer in value from the fact 
of their having to meet as rivals with goods 
produced in countries where the price of 
corn is lower, and the average of wages 
less, than any in England? Does anybody 
believe, that if prices and profits fall 
abroad, that the rate of wages at home 
will not fall, and the power be diminished 
of consuming British corn? We have forced 
many countries to manufacture, because 
we have refused to take their corn in ex- 
change for our manufactures. We have 
thus done two foolish things. We have 
kept down the prices of their corn by 
refusing to consume their surplus produce, 
and in keeping down their prices, have 
gven them great advantage over us in 
their rates of wages, and consequently in 
their manufactured productions. We made 
them manufacturers, and then enabled 
them to manufacture on the most advan- 
tageous terms. We have to meet them as 
rival manufacturers everywhere, created 
originally by our own liberality, and fur- 
nished with constant advantages over us 
by the continuance of a narrow policy. 
If we took the surplus produce of corn- 
producing countries, which is only a few 
days’ consumption for Great Britain, | 
believe it would be consumed in conse- 
quence of the increase of prosperity, in 
addition to our own average growth, prices 
would be generally levelled, wages would 
rise in the manufacturing countries on the 
Continent, and we should possess all the 
advantages of superior capital, superior 
machinery, superior activity, and the 
benefits of a longer experience. The 
Corn-laws press with peculiar hardness on 
the hand-loom weaver ; very large portions 
of the articles he produces are exported to 
foreign lands, and have to undergo the 
severest competition there. For as foreign 
manufacturing countries have succeeded 
best in producing those articles in which 
wages form a considerable part of the cost 
of production, and machinery a small por- 
tion, they are enabled to manufacture such, 
as cheap or cheaper than the English 
prices. Hence a constant decline; hence, 
again, a lowering of wages in England. 
For the price of corn abroad does, in fact, 
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determine the rate of wages here, inas- 
much as we have to mect the foreigner in 
most of the markets of the world. If the 
price of corn were levelled, as must be the 
case whenever there is a free-trade in 
corn, English Hand-loom Weavers would 
have nothing to fear from competition ; as 
it is, they have nothing to hope. What- 
ever may be our opinions as to the cause 
of the evil, it is right that we should lend 
an attentive ear to the opinions of the 
petitioners who have appealed to the 
House, for relief from acknowledged dis- 
tress. Now what is the principal grievance 
of which the Hand-loom Weavers complain ? 
It is of that which cannot be changed by 
legislation, for legislation cannot destroy 
human interests and human passions ; it 
is of competition, They say their dis- 
tresses are caused by dishonest and heart- 
less competition, But so long as man is 
man, solong as he wishes to obtain the 
supply of his wauts on the cheapest terms, 
so long as he desires to drive the best 
bargain with his fellow, so long will com- 
petition exist; and the tone and temper 
of that competition will be determined by 
the various characters and positions of 
those engaged in it. The more suffering 
there is among the weavers, the keener 
will be their competition for work; the 
more demand that exists for labour among 
the manufacturers, the more eager will be 
their competition for hands. Competition 
is only another word for demand and 
supply. Without it, trade would be smit- 
ten with death. But does Mr. Fielden’s 
Bill destroy this competition? Not at all. 
It introduces another and a new source of 
competition; we have now the competition 
of individual against individual; it would 
add to that, the competitions of district 
against district. It would be running a 
race at fixed rates of wages in every 
locality, but varying one with another, 
and all regulated by law. It would give 
to two or three manufacturers the power 
of combining at any time to reduce wages 
by the legal machinery of his Bill. They 
might, byan understood arrangement, and 
at a given time, lower wages, lower the 
price of goods, and, were the Bill operative 
at all, make it operative by increasing the 
distress of those it professes to relieve. 
But I know very well it would not be 
operative. There is an elasticity in the 
transactions of commerce, a powerful ten- 
dency in all matters of trade to regulate 
themselves, which sets legislation at de« 
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fiance. If Mr. Fielden’s Bill could be 
made efficient, it would be far more a 
handle in the hands of masters to oppress, 
than a security in the hands of labourers 
to resist Oppression. But it cannot be 
made efficient; one single weaver without 
work, and all the machinery of the Bill is 


shaken. But what if a hundred, what if 


a thousand are out of employ ? lines any 
body fancy the Bill will then keep up 
wages? Let the table of prices be fixed at 
10s., and the starving weaver find employ- 
ment at 9s. and no employment at 10s., 
which is the price fixed, will he take the 
9s., or will he stand out and perish? 
Everybody knows what the result would 
be; the hon. Member himself knows full 
well, Again, let the price be 10s., and 
let there come an active demand for goods ; 
let all the weavers be engaged at 10s., 
and who will say that the law will keep 
them at 10s. from the moment when a 
master finds it for his advantage to offer 
I1s., and can get fair profiton 1ls.? The 
regulation of rates of wages, at given 
periods, is a chimera; they may, they 
must vary, from time to time, according 
to the state of the markets. 
rates to-day—the fairest, the best arranged 
—they will be inefficient for to-morrow ; 
one article rises in demand, another falls; 
your tariff will be soon found too high for 
some, too low for others. Besides, there 
are a thousand ways of evading them. 
The infinite varieties of length, breadth, 
and quality offer abundant means of es- 
caping and defeating any regulations you 
may establish. Such regulations always 
have been leaped over or turned aside, and 
always will be. They will be respe eter 
by the honourable man, against whom you 
do not want them, and whom you ought 
not to embarrass by them; but the petti- 
fogger, the interloper, the grasping and 
hard master, those, in fact, for whom you 
intend them, will laugh them to scorn, 
Experiments enough have been made to 
bring experience to confirm what reason 
would anticipate ; and if there seem any 
instances which prove that Boards of Trade 
and high wages exist together, sure [ am 
the high and sustained wages are not 
attributable to any table of prices, or to 
any similar cause. I believe combinations, 
well devised, among workmen, may raise 
wages by restricting the supply of labour. 
I do not object to such combinations ; 
I think they are the right of the artisan ; 
they are legal, they are useful, But what 
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[ contend for is, that no table of prices 
ever kept up wages, for any long period, 
when there was an excess of hands ora 
want of work. ‘The highest wages exist 
where there are neither Boards of Trade 
nor tables of prices, but where the artisans 
are few and the labour plentiful. Let the 
facts, however, be looked into. They had, 
by the common consent of masters and 
men, fixed tables of prices in Coventry. 
Now, what is the evidence given before 
former Committees? Why, that they were 
no sooner established than abandoned ; 
that they were found to check nobody. 
Mr. Gregory states, that the table of prices 
were not conformed to for a week, though 
agreed to by all the respectable manufac- 
turers. The Spitalfields’ weavers, I know, 
are very desirous of establishing the old 
and vicious state of things that existed 
formerly in that district. They now say 
they prospered under it. [am persuaded 
a calm investigation into the facts will 
show that the state of the weavers in 
Spitalfields has been, on the whole, far 
more satisfactory since the Spitalfields’ 
Acts were repealed than before. At the 
present moment, | am assured there is 
general employment among them. Who 
can have forgotten the frightful distress 
into which that district was frequently 
plunged under the old system? Who can 
have forgotten the narrative of privi ations, 
of sufferings, of death from starvation, aaa 
the many tales of misery, which periodi- 
cally pres sed themselves on the public 
attention? Who does not remember the 
processions of squalid and ragged silk- 
weavers, whose pitiable case excited so 
general asympathy, and who were relieved 
by public subscriptions and personal inter- 
ferences? How could it be otherwise ? 
What led to the repeal of the Spitaltields’ 
Acts but the conviction that they were 
destructive to the trade itself? Before they 
were repealed, a large amount of the 
trade had quitted the neighbourhood. 
That was inevitable while the rate of wages 
which the tariff established was so much 
higher than 7 rate paid = Manchester 
and elsewher Had the Acts continued 
a short time Maaas the trade would have 
abandoned Spitalfields altogether. Nobody 
will contend that this consummation would 
have been favourable to the weavers. How 
could it be otherwise ? It was proved that 
the price for weaving bombazines in Spital- 
fields was 2s. 6d. per piece above the Kid. 
derminster price; that for bandanas, from 
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4s. 8d. to 5s. 3d. was paid in Spitalfields, 
and at Manchester 3s. to 3s. 6d. When 
an attempt was made to introduce tables 
of price at Macclesfield, the trade went to 
Manchester. It is the natural, the necessary 
course of things; trade will escape from 
trammels. I may, however, particularly 
refer the House to the last and most re- 
markable attempt to regulate wages by law. 
As Ihad the opportunity of seeing, with my 
own eyes, the extent of suffering with 
which Lyons was visited during the late 
insurrection, | may be allowed to mention 
some of the circumstances. ‘The misery, 
the bloodshed, the devastation of property, 
the sacrifice of life, of which Lyons was 
the scene, had their origin in an attempt 
to establish a mznimum tariff of wages. 
When discontent was at its height, when 
the Government was hourly afraid of the 
outbreak of the labouring population, the 
Prefect of Lyons sanctioned a meeting of 
the representatives of the weavers and of 
the manufacturers, and a tariff was fixed 
on, after a thorough investigation of the 
then state of the trade; which tariff, being 
recognised by the authorities, became the 
law. What was the consequence? A week 
did not pass before it was violated. Mas- 
ters refused to give the prices recognised 
for some articles, and offered higher prices 
for others. On all sides there was an 
interest in violating the tariff, and it was 
violated. Those who observed it very 
naturally complained to the magistrates of 
those who disregarded it. But how could 
the magistrates force masters to give work 
to the operatives? Many of them said they 
could not afford to give the tariff prices, 
They gave out no work; some of them 
offered work at terms below the tariff; 
many of the weavers consented to take 
work on lower terms. ‘The magistrates 
were again called in, but their interference 
led to general confusion. Hands were 
dismissed, work could not be found, the 
distress widened, and the exasperation 
with it. The weavers insisted on their 
rights, rights now established by law; 
they assembled in large bodies, they armed 
themselves : the consequences are too well 
known. The weavers obtained possession 
of the town, commerce was paralyzed, the 
Prefect was dismissed by the Government 
for want of firmness, sanguinary combats 
took place, the tariff was overthrown by 
the interference of the Government, and, 
I may add, by the universal conviction 
that its consequences had been most bane- 
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ful. The trade of Lyons has received a 
shock from which years will not recover it. 
Thousands of weavers were forced to exile 
themselves, and to seck otheremployments, 
Does any hon. Member desire to witness 
similar scenes of wretchedness in England ? 
Yet here the experiment was made, and 
made ona grand scale; here were minimum 
wages established under the sanction of 
the law; here was the principle which has 
been contended for, pushed to all its con- 
sequences, and bearing all its natural 
fruits. Let it not, however, be supposed, 
because I object to the particular form of 
relief which is solicited by the petitioners, 
and recommended by the hon, Member 
for Lanark, that I am, therefore, unwilling 
to suggest and to support what I consider 
the practicable and the desirable changes 
in favour of so valuable a part of the 
population, as are the Hand-loom Weavers. 
The hon. Member has indulged in a passing 
glance at my opinions on the great and 
imposing topics of free-trade. Sir, it is 
true L hold that if nations, instead of pur- 
suing a narrow, selfish, wretched policy of 
alienation and jealousy, would endeavour 
each to turn to friendly account the apti- 
tudes of the rest, if they would act on the 
motives to love instead of the motives to 
hatred, if they would draw on the various 
sources of profit and pleasure that each 
offers to the other, if the duties and the 
demands of brotherhood were more habit- 
ually thought of and more constantly re- 
cognised, very much, indeed, of present 
evil would be got rid of-—very much, indeed, 
of future evil would be prevented. But 1 
did not intend to enlarge on this. There 
are some immediate and practical results 
to which I hope this discussion will lead. 
[trust itwill induce the Hand-loom Weavers, 
when any fair and proper occasion presents 
itself of seeking and finding profitable 
employment, to embrace it. The power- 
loom is invading, successfully invading, 
their territory. They cannot stand against 
it in any department, where it comes 
immediately into competition with them. 
We heard in the Committee, that the 
position of many of the weavers had been 
ereatly bettered by being attached to power- 
loom manufactures. Anything to encou- 
rage this sort of transfer is undoubtedly 
to be desired. There have been emi- 
grations of agricultural labourers to dis- 
tricts where there was a want of power- 
loom operatives. The demand had far 


better be supplied by the Hand-loom 
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Weavers, who may be considered already 
as half-trained to the work. I do not 
think that better advice can be given to 
the Hand-loom Weavers, than to seek all 
fair occasions of abandoning a trade which 
must be more and more invaded, and in 
which the average rate of wages will neces- 
sarily be lower than in almost any other 
handicraft labour. Something may be 
done for the improvement of the condition 
of the Hand-loom Weavers, especially in 
the silk-trade, by instruction in the arts of 
design. The study of drawing, the pro- 
duction of patterns, the combinations of 
form and colour, may give much added 
value to the labour of the loom. In France, 
a weaver of taste can always obtain higher 
wages than an ordinary workman. Such 
a class is much wanted in this country. 
They should be encouraged where they 
exist, and created, if possible, where they 
do not exist. I think, too, if a tribunal 
were established by law, something like 
the Council of Prud’hommes in France, 
that it would be a very valuable instru- 
ment for the settlement of disputes be- 
tween master and workmen, for the recog- 
nition of the copyright of patterns, and 
for the cheap and prompt adjudication of 
the manufacturing questions which arise 
in different localities. They might be 
charged with the publication of tables of 
prices, not compulsory prices, but such as 
are generally paid. Such tables would 
have the effect of regulating usefully the 
price of labour; they would soon bring 
about average wages; they would, by in- 
structing weavers where work was plentiful, 
and where work was slack, tend to prevent 
some of the many inconveniences and un- 
certainties which grow out of the present 
state of things; they would instruct every 
body; they would coerce nobody. With 
these views, 1 am sorry to be compelled to 
dissent from the proposition! of the hon. 
Member for Lanarkshire, as leading to 
nothing like practical or substantial good. 
Mr. Richards thought, that his Ma- 
jesty’s Government took the line dictated 
by true wisdom and policy, in opposing 
the introduction of this Bill. The speech 
of the right hon. President of the Board 
of Trade had given him great satisfaction. 
The principles laid down by him were 
consistent with those of political economy, 
and would stand the test of experience. 
He hoped, that the hon. Member would 
not persist in his Motion. 
Mr. Hesketh Fleetwood was of opinion, 
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that the Hand-loom Weavers knew what 
was best for themselves, and that their 
demands ought to be complied with. He 
felt bound to advocate the interests of 
that class of persons, and to endeavour to 
place them on the same footing with other 
classes. That House represented the 
property of the country, and it ought to 
advocate every measure calculated to be- 
nefit the working classes. The hours 
of labour of the Hand-loom Weavers ought 
to be lessened, tn order to aftord them 
time to cultivate their minds, which would 
be one great means of ameliorating their 
condition. He denied, that the wages 
which the Hand-loom Weavers received, 
were sufficient for the sustenance of them- 
selves and their families; and he, there- 
fore, thought it hard, as their distress was 
admitted on all hands, that a measure 
like the present, which was intended for 
their relief, should be met by a direct 
negative. He was disposed to consider, 
that the low rate of wages given in this 
branch of trade arose more from home 
than foreign competition, and this he 
thought was proved by the fact, that in 
all other trades in which unions existed 
among the workmen the rate of wages 
was kept up. The Hand-loom Weavers 
were without any protection whatever, and 
as he thought, that they were entitled to 
the favourable consideration of that House, 
he felt great pleasure in giving his best 
support to the present Bill. 

Mr. William Williams (Coventry) said, 
that as the House had been so Jong en- 
gaged in the discussion of this question, 
he would not have trespassed on its time 
if he did not feel a deep interest in the 
welfare of this meritorious class of artisans, 
from whom he had derived, in a variety of 
ways, so much benefit. He could not 
help expressing his surprise, as well as 
regret, at the right hon. the President of 
the Board of Trade, opposing the intro- 
duction of the Bill, without even knowing 
its contents. Committees of that House 
had, both last year and this year, devoted 
a great deal of time in investigating the 
deep distress which had been stated to 
exist by upwards of 112,000 petitioners. 
Both those Committees had reported to 
the House, that the deepest distress did 
exist, and had recommended some legis- 
lative enactment for its relief. The Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade had com- 
pletely mistaken the object of the Bill in 
stating that that House was called upon 
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to establish a minimum of wages, when, 
in point of fact, the Bill suggested by the 
Committee placed the power of regulating 
the wages in the hands of the manufac- 
turers. Other hon. Members had fallen 
into the same error. Therefore, in order 
distinctly to understand what relief the 
Bill proposed, the only method would be 
to allow its introduction, when its merits 
would be fairly before the House and the 
country. Te thought this was due to the 
Committees who had recommended it, as 
well as to that numerous and distressed 
class of artizans who looked to the House 
for relief with the greatest possible anxiety. 
If a legislative enactment, as had been 
contended by some, could not effect a 
remedy for the distress, which was on all 
hands admitted, let the House at least 
allow the Bill to be introduced; and as 
those distressed weavers were intelligent 
men, he was sure they would be the first 
to express their concurrence in such an 
opinion if it could be made manifest to 
them. The introduction of the Bill would 
at least show a desire to attend to their 
complaints and to relieve their distress. 
His long experience had satisfied him 
that the deepest distress had at numerous 
periods, been produced by an unnecessary 
and uncalled for depression of wages, and 
he could not doubt, that a Bill might be 
framed, so as at all events to mitigate 
their present acknowledged state of desti- 
tution, 

Mr. Labouchere regretted, that the 
statement made by his right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Poulett Thomson) had not been 
satisfactory to hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
It was the duty of the Members of that 
House to watch over the permanent interests 
of all classes of the community ; and they 
were also bound to resist any proposition 
having apparently for its object the removal 
of distress, but which was likely to be 
injurious. This should be done even for 
the sake of those whom they were anxious 
to benefit. He lamented as much as any 
one the state of distress in which this 
meritorious class of persons was placed ; 
but if they passed a Bill like that now 
proposed, instead of alleviating, they 
would aggravate their misery. The very in- 
troduction of the Bill would excite delusive 
hopes, and would on that account alone 
be highly injurious. However much the 


matter might be disguised, the truth was, 
that the whole end and object of the Bill 
was to endeavour to establish a minimum 
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of wages, which he need hardly say would 
fail in the end, and would be productive 
of the most pernicious consequences. He 
sympathized with this class of persons in 
their distress ; but he could not bring him- 
self to consent to the measure which was 
now proposed as a remedy. 

Mr. Emerson Tennent could not but 
regret the course which the right hon. 
President of the Board of Trade had 
adopted upon this occasion, in opposing 
altogether the introduction of this Bill. 
Although he (Mr. Tennent) could not 
agree in all the opinions expressed by the 
hon. Member for Lanark, he still felt it 
his bounden duty to give his support to 
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the Motion, He could bear testimony to the 
| fact, that the picture drawn by the hon. 
| Member for Lanark, of the existing dis- 
tress among the Hand-loom Weavers was 
even below the reality. He could well 
remember the once flourishing condition 
of this most extensive class in the town 
and district which he had the honour to 
represent (Belfast), where their number 
amounted to some thousands. He re- 
membered when the quarter they inhabited 
was remarkable for its neatness and order ; 
he remembered their whitewashed houses, 
and their little flower gardens, and the 
decent appearance they made with their 
families at markets, or at public worship. 
Those houses were nowa mass of filth and 
misery, and their families clad in rags, 
were ashamed to appear in public. At 
the time of which he spoke, a weaver 
in Belfast could earn from 15s. to 25s. a 
week by eight or ten hours’ labour, but 
they could now only earn from 3s. 10d, 


to 6s. though the whole family la- 
boured from fourteen to sixteen hours 
a day,—they had seen ruin _pro- 


gressively gathering round them, but 
their conduct had been peaceable, sub- 
missive, and resigned; and in 1826, 
several hundreds of them, fathers of 
families, had actually submitted to break 
stones for the public roads at 10d. a day. 
The only question for the House was, this 
evil being proved to exist in all its fright- 
ful enormities, whether it were prepared 
to try this or any other remedy for their 
relief? He wished the question to have 
a fair discussion, as well with the hope of 
discovering a case for the existing dis- 
tress as to show the weavers that their cry 
had not arisen in vain to the Legislature 
for inquiry and redress. 

Mr. flume contended, that the only 
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result of the Bill would be, to excite delu- 
sive hopes of relief, which never could be 
realized. He had opposed the appoint- 
ment of the Committee on this subject on 
the same ground as he should now resist 
the introduction of the Bill. It appeared 
to him to be a monstrous absurdity, in the 
present day, to introduce a measure which 
had indirectly for its object the establish- 
ment of a minimum of wages. Some relief 
would be afforded by the reduction of 
taxes, and by the repeal of the Corn-laws ; 
but he hoped, in the course of a short 
time, the great body of the persons now 
in such distress would turn themselves to 
other occupations. One hon. Gentleman, 
however, admitted, that although he did 
not expect much from this measure, he 
should vote for it; but he considered, that 
the great remedy of the distress would be 
altering the standard. He was sure, that 
the House would not countenance a mea- 
sure which was likely to create delusive 
hopes, and had for its ultimate object the 
lowering the currency. ‘These persons had 
a right to complain of some laws, and 
especially the Corn-laws; but instead of 
demanding that, they called fora remedy, 
which, if granted, would be highly inju- 
rious to them. If they took the course 
which the hon. Mover recommended, they 
would drive away the capital at present 
employed in trade and increase the exist- 
ing distress. They might compel tke 
manufacturers not to employ men at the 
low rate of 5s. 6d., and oblige them to pay 
not less than 6s. 6d.; but was it to be 
supposed, that they could foree the pub- 
lic to pay the additional charge? And if 
not, what became of the manufactories, 
and of those now employed in them? It 
was impossible to fix a minimum price of 
wages in a country in which the commer- 
cial transactions were so numerous and 
extensive as in this. He would ask any 
commercial man to say whether a menemum 
price of wages would not be fraught with 
mischief? The men of Coventry had suf- 
fered much—indeed, he did not know any 
whohad suffered more—by an attempt to fix 
a minimum price of wages. On the same 
mistaken principle, the men of Macclesfield 
had destroyed machinery on its introduc- 
tion, and what was the consequence ? 
Why, the trade had gone from them. He 
was ready to vote for a removal of the 
Excise duties on manufactured articles, for 
a commutation of taxes, or for a Property- 
tax, because he thought, that such mea- 
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sures as these would afford substantial 
relief. He wanted to see every man 
remunerated for his labour; but he thought 
it cruel to encourage the delusion which 
he considered this Motion calculated to 
perpetu ite. 

Mr. Robinson said, the distress of the 
Hand-loom Weavers was admitted ; it was 
also unquestionable, that the principle on 
which the Motion was founded, was op- 
posed to the sound principles of political 
economy; but the present application was 
made because there appeared to be no 
other remedy for the evil. He confessed, 
that it was most absurd to seek to fix a 
minimum price of wages. At the same 
time he would ask, had not the House 
already imposed a minimum price on corn 
—a minimum price on the tood of the 
people? He was prepared to vote for this 
proposition to-night, unless his Majesty’s 
Government would tell him that they 
knew of some other mode by which the 
‘vil would be redressed. 

Mr. Baines said, that the hon. Gentle- 
man, who had just sat down, described 
the proposal to fix a minimum of wages as 
most absurd; yet he concluded his observa- 
tions by saying that he would support 
that most absurd proposition. What 
would be their situation next year if they 
made the concession now asked? The 
agricultural labourers would next come 
forward to put in theirclaim. They were 
equally distressed—indeed he might say 
more so, because the families of the ma- 
nufacturers contributed their work to the 
veneral fund, but the agricultural labourer 
had to work for his whole family. He 
thought there were means by which the 
Hand-loom Weavers might relieve them- 
selves. The present practice was for the 
heads of the various families to educate 
their children in their own trade, and thus 


they themselves increased the amount of 


competition. What they should do was 
as much as possible to relieve their trade 
by bringing up their children to other 
employments. 

Mr. Fielden supported the Motion in 
a speech of considerable length, in which 
the hon. Member dwelt much on the 
depreciation of the wages of weavers ; but 
his speech was quite inaudible. 

Mr. Mark Phillips was opposed to the 
principle of this Bill, because he did not 
consider that it was likely to meet the 
difficulty or remedy the evil complained 
of. As to any other measures which the 
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case called for, he did not think his Ma- 
jesty’s Government could with any justice 
be blamed for neglect, when the most 
zealous advocates of the distressed arti- 
sans could propose no more reasonable 
measure than the present. He believed, 
if any Bill to establish a mznimum of 
wages were passed, the result would be 
the entire stoppage of manufacture, where- 
ever the Bill was brought into applica- 
tion. It would, therefore, aggravate, 
instead of alleviating the distresses under 
which the Hand-loom Weavers already 
laboured. 

Mr. Maxwell said, he should feel it to be 
his duty to press the Motion to a division. 

The House divided on the Motion: 
Ayes 41; Noes 129-—Majority 88, 


List of the Axes. 
Alsager, Captain Lucas, T. 
Arbuthnot, General M‘Cance, J. 
Archdall, M. M‘Kinnon, W. A. 
Attwood, M. Pigot, R. 
Attwood, Thos. Plunkett, Hon. R. 
Boldero, Captain Robinson, G. 
Bolling W. Ruthven, FE. 
Brotherton, J. Ruthven, E. S. 
Brockiehurst, J. Scholefield, J. 
Campbell, Sir H. P. Speirs, A. 
Cayley, E.S. Stewart, Sir M. 
Cole, Viscount Stuart, Lord D. 
Dykes, F. L. B. Tennent, E. J. 
Fuston, Lord Wallace, R. 
Fielden, John Williams, W. 
Finch, G. Wood, Alderman 
Fleetwood, I. Young, G. F. 
Forbes, G. 
Hallyburton, Hon. D. 
Hardy, John 
Hayes, Sir Edward 
Jackson, Sergeant 
Lewis, D. 
Lowther, Colonel 
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Turnpike Trusts.] Mr. William 
Alexander Mackinnon: In the Motion 


that Iam about to submit to the House, 
I can assure you, Sir, there is nothing 
whatever of a political nature. The sub- 
ject is one of considerable importance, and 
requires most urgently the attention of the 
Legislature. Gentlemen here assembled 
are bound to promote whatever has a ten- 
dency to increase the facility of communi- 
cation in the country, to promote its welfare 
and augment its resources. We are sent 
here by our constituents and are assembled 
to deliberate and to consult the interests of 
the great empire, the population of which 
we represent, not solely to be occupied in 
contention for political supremacy or to 
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espouse the cause of contending parties, 
This question, Sir, would not have been 
taken up by me if any other Member of 
this House or of the Government had ex- 
pressed a willingness to undertake it. My 
noble Friend, the Member for Westmore- 
land, has so much benefited his country by 
the measure he brought forward of con- 
solidating the trusts and roads round the 
Metropolis, that he would have been 
perhaps the fittest person to be in the 
Committee which I am about to ask the 
House to grant, to consider some of the 
most important points relative to the 
management of the Turnpike Trusts of 
the kingdom. In furthering this measure 
I trust | may obtain the support of Gen- 
tlemen belonging to both sides of the 
House, I feel satisfied they will not oppose 
a measure that may prove beneficial to the 
community, merely because it originates 
with a Member who does not always coin- 
cide with them in political opinions. I 
find since I gave notice of my intention to 
make this Motion that a Member of his 
Majesty’s Government has expressed a de- 
sire of supporting the principles which I 
recommend by introducing a Bill into this 
House relative to the consolidation of 
Turnpike Trusts. It is not my wish that 
any statement made by me should be taken 
for granted unless supported by such evi- 
dence as cannot be refuted. I will, in as 
concise a manner as the nature of the sub- 
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ject will admit, lay before the House my 


reasons for this Motion, and briefly state 
the most important points that Iam de- 
sirous of bringing under the notice of a 
Select Committee for their attentive con- 
sideration ; the great amount of debt, the 
number of small trusts, and the manner in 
which the roads are managed, and also the 
mode of collecting the revenues for the 
road by tolls, I say tolls, because, statute 
labour and composition ought, of course, to 
be abolished, are not such as can be tolerated 
in the present day, and are entirely at 
variance with the wisdom and policy that 
ought to guide the management of such an 
important cause of the national wealth and 
prosperity as the means of communication 
are in this country. The House and the 
public, perhaps, may not be aware, that the 
amount of debts incurred by the several 
Turnpike Trusts amounts (speaking in 
round numbers) to nearly nine millions, the 
gross income about 1,500,000/., and the ex- 
penditure rather more, and like the debt 
yearly increasing. Assuming, as a matter 
of course, that both statute labour and 
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composition might be abolished, I will | 
place the points for the consideration of the | 
Committee as follows: | 

1. The expediency of consolidating the 
management and revenues of several small 
trusts into one trust not exceeding 150 miles. 

2. The policy of raising a revenue by some 
other means than by tolls for the support of 
the roads. 

3. The possibility of establishing a highway 
police over the turnpike roads of the king: 
dom. 

4. The eligibility of having a central board 
of Commissioners in the Metropolis, to con- 
trol the financial department of the several | 
trusts, but not to have any executive powe! 
whatever over the roads as to the manage- 
ment; which should continue as at present, in 
the hands of the Trustees. 


Now with respect to the first of these 
points, the expediency of consolidating 
small trusts. It may be necessary to ob- 
serve to those Gentlemen not acquainted 
with the subject, that in many parts of the 
kingdom there are several small trusts not 
averaging more than eight or ten miles of 
road, each having a separate set of Trustees, 
Clerks, Surveyors, and Treasurer, and other 
most expensive machinery, the length of the 
turnpike roads is 19,798 miles and the 
number of trusts 1,119. The evidence 
before the Lords’ Committee states that 
round the town of Stamford there are seven 
or eight small trusts, each having a set of 
officers and most expensive machinery ; these 
several trusts have all separate meetings and 
separate management, and thereby incurs a 
most heavy and unnecessary expense as 
well as injury to the roads from want of 
union and co-operation. ‘The same appears 
to be the case at Winchester, and in many 
other places. The disadvantages arising 
from these petty trusts are great. From 
the evidence, it «appears that nearly 
200,000/. a-year, is expended in salaries 
to the officers, in stationery, in various other 
charges which by a consolidation could be 
nearly done away. Another disadvantage 
is, that these small trusts as they now are 
established bid against each other for ma- 
terials. From the evidence of Sir James 
M‘Adam, it appears, that before the union 
of the roads round the Metropolis, the price 
paid for road materials brought by sea, was 
nearly double the price paid at present. 
There is no competition in the market 
when the consolidation is effected, and con- 
sequently, the supply is obtained at a lower 
rate. Another very important advantage 
arising from consolidation would be the 
saving of ahigh rate of interest paid for 
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money borrowed. At present if a small] 
trust requires the loan of a sum of money, 
the amount required cannot bi obtained 
much under 5 per cent from the 
of the income and the uncertainty of col- 


mallness 


Now, if a consolidation was effect- 


ed, no reasonable doubt can be entertained 
that if a loan was required money might 
be obtained at from 3 to 4 per cent. An- 


other point alse which is of importance 
under a consolidation, horse labour might 


be saved and manual Jabour substituted in 





its place, by men wheeling the materials. 
In the evidence of Sir Jame S M° \d i be- 
fore the Lords, that or nileman states, that 


he has substituted manual labour fer horse 


labour in the large trusts, not onh 


saving of expense, but also to the satisfae- 


r 
i] 
I l 


} 


tion of the labourers, who invariably prete 
wheeling the materials to carting them, 
even if to be taken to some distance. At 
a period when by the great mercase of ma- 
chinery so many hands are put out of em- 
ployment, any measure that may cive em- 
ployment to the poor without additional 
charge on the public purse appears to me 
most desirable. Under these circumstances, 
Sir, when there does not exist one reason 
for continuing the present small trusts, but 
on the contrary, every advantage on the 
other side, I confess, Sir, I am at a loss to 
imagine why such a change should not be 
effected. The plan I would propose is not 
to consolidate the trusts into 150 miles, in 
one straight line which would render it 
most inconvenient for the trustees to attend, 
but to unite them round a town radiatine 
like a star, each radius not to exceed, say 
twenty-five or thirty miles. If any further 
argument were necessary so shew the ex- 
pediency of the measure, the following ex- 
tract from the Report of the Lords’ Com- 
mittee may be stated to the House. 

“The Committee have not failed to ob- 
serve, frora the evidence adduced, the great 
benefits that have arisen from the consolid- 
ation of trusts round the metropolis. One 
of the greatest evils in the present road 
system is the number of trusts, as well as 
their limited range and extent. The Com- 
mittee would, therefore, recommend every 
consolidation of trusts which their local- 
ities and other circumstances will permit.” 
Mr. Irish, in his evidence, states, not only 
that 200,000/. a-year is expended in sa- 
laries, &c.; as | have already stated, but that 
double the amount of manual labour might 
be employed under a better system, and 
yet the funds be economized. 

The next porns to which } would a 
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the attention of the House, is the policy of 
raising some other revenue for the roads than 
by tolls. The inexpediency of a revenue by 
tolls will be evident on a little reflection. 
The number of toll-gates is nearly five 
thousand. <A great proportion of the gates 
in the kingdom may be said to average 
an amount of toll of, say from 120/. to 1007. 
per annum, take the mean, and say 1402. 

public at a toll-eate. How 
much of this sum goes into the ‘Treasurer’s 
hands? The expense 
cannot be estimated at less than J2s. per 
wech, which is 311. 4s. per annum. The 
profit made by the lessee 101, and take 
the repairs and rent of the toll-house at 52., 
a moderate sum: the total to be deducted 
is 401. 45. from 1402. leaving only a 
balance for the trust of 032. 16s. Thus 
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is paid by the 


we perceive that nearly one-third of the | 





of a toll-c llector | 
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tolls paid by the publie are lost to the | 


Trust roads, 


of the it does not even find 
its way into the hands of the Treasurer. 
It appears further by the evidence to which 
I have so often alluded, that near large 
towns where the tells are considerable in 
amount, certain individuals form themselves 


into companies, and rent tolls in a large | 


district to a very considerable amount. 
Would any men of capital engage in such 
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have the presumption of stating to the 
House, but I leave it to the wisdom of this 
Assembly for consideration. At any rate, 
it cannot but prove more agreeable to the 
mass of the community to pay so much 
less annually in the shape of a rate, than 
to pay one-third more in amount in tolls. 
For example, supposing that any individual, 
either in or out of this House, pays annu- 
ally in tolls 152. surely it would be better 
if that individual paid only 10/. in a rate, 
and certainly it would be less troublesome 
and annoying. ‘The toll system ought io 
be abolished, and the country freed from 
such an impost entirely. I will only 
trouble the House further on this point 
by giving them the following extract from 
the Lords’ Committee: “ It appears that 
combinations have been successfully erga- 
nized to defeat the provisions of the Act 
of George 4th, with respect to letting tolls.” 
We next come to the consideration of the 
establishment of a highway police over 
the roads of the kingdom. Gentlemen, 
must bear in mind that although the lower 
classes ure better educated, and, in general, 
I believe that less crime is committed on 
an average than formerly, yet from the 
great facility of communication and in- 
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‘crease of education and intelligence, the 


a speculation unless the profit was con- | 


siderable, and whatever profit they make 
in such a speculation is so much loss to the 
public. Turnpikes have been established in 
Envland for a considerable time, and it is 
only since the year 1767 that the roads 
have been in a tolerable state, their present 
state, therefore, cannot be attributed to the 
turnpike system, but to the wealth of the 
country. Let any one consider the exact 


number of horses and carriages kept in this | 
metropolis for luxury and pleasure, scarcely | 
| and that Government is sleeping on a bar- 


any of these pay any toll from one week 
to another. I am fully aware of the 
trite remark, that the repairs of the read 
ought to be borne by those who use them. 


lower classes can combine together with 
more facility, and are, therefore, more 
powerful, and more likely to be aware of 
their strength by means of combination. 
As long as the wages of labour are adequate 
to their support, they, the mass of the 
agricultural and manufacturing population, 
remain quiet, but should any change in 
the value of the circulating medium, as in 
the price of provisions, cause them to suffer 
privations to which they are unaccustomed, 
great dissatisfaction would naturally arise, 


rel of gunpowder that does not, by all 
the means it may command, suppress crime 


'of every description, and also prevent the 


In answer, I should say, that every indivi- | 


dual in the community is benefited by 


communication, and that he pays, either | 


hims If direetly, or by money indirectly 
for their maintenance, by an additional 
per centage on his goods and parcels, or 
by the travelling of some member of his 
family ; and to him it matters little, or, in- 
deed, to any man in the community, 


whether he pays for the roads in one way 
or inanother. Whether a rate on horses and 
carriages used for pleasure might be substitut- 
ed for tolls, or a rate on all inhabited houses 
of above ten pounds rent, is not for me to 


escape of criminals from justice or their 
acting with impunity. Of late years the 
crime of arson has been prevalent in the 
country, and may occur again. No means 
seem so effectual to check such a recurrence 
as the formation of a rural or high- 
way police, placed like constables, under the 
entire control of the local Magistracy, and 
established under a well-organized system. 
Such a police would effectually check 
smuggling into the interior of the country, 
and prove useful in many other ways not 
necessary to mention here, and if any illicit 
distillation was practised, nothing better 
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could put a stop to the practice. 
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Those 
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. a 
,management of the highways under t] 


men have deserved well of their country | 


who have established the police-force in 
the metropolis. ‘The boon has not yet, per- 
haps, been duly appreciated, yet every onc 
must admit the additional security to 
persons and property since the police-force 
has been established and made effective. 
Admitting that a consolidation of roads 
can be effected, I think that men of good 
character, working as labourers on the 
roads, could, on being sworn as constab] 

he placed under the same control, though 


Os, 


not exactly under the same system of | 


management as the police in the metropolis. 
The present is not the time, nor is this the 
place, to enter into any details on such a 
subject, [ will only throw out the idea, and 
repeat to the House a sentence of the 
Select Committee of the Lords, in the fol- 
lowing words : ‘ The measure of employ- 
ing permanent milemen with occasional 
labourers on the roads has combined such 
indisputable advantages that the Committee 


1 


Government would be quite preposterous ; 
4 = 11 


yet I think, that to prevent the needless 











waste of money in some trusts, the un- 
dertaking of roads as private jobs in others, 
jand to enable a rich trust to advane 
| money toanother in want of tance, tha 
|the Committee may discuss the li 
| of establishing a Central Board of Com- 
| missioners to control the fi tal depart- 
| ment of the several trusts in t rom 
} Without possessing any executive powci 
whatever, the Trustees to retain : lt 
power, but only the state of the | 

and the expenditure to be submitted to this 
Board of Control, but the country gentic- 
men to exercise their functions of ‘Tr 

as at present. Before entering into 
remark on the expediency of such a Boa 


submit such a system might be rendered 
contributary to objects of general security.” | 


In what I have here suggested, therefore, 
I am only developing the idea thrown out 
by an able Committee, headed by a well- 
informed noble individual, who has be- 
stowed much time and patience on the 
subject, and to whom, should the mea- 
sure now submitted to the House ever 
be carried into effect, the country will feel 
much indebted. 


The next point for the consideration of the | 


Committee I propose to ask the Houso to | 


grant is one which I believe, is inseparable 


from the Question of a consolidation of the | 


trusts, or, indeed, of any of the measures 
which I have proposed, and without which 
I do not see how it would be possible to carry 
any of them into effect. It is far from my 


intention to propose any Commission that | 


would be the means of taking any power 
out of the hands of the local authorities or 
Trustees, or Sessions, or of making any Com- 
missioners responsible and acting as they 
thought fit about roads or their revenues. 
The example of France, and the state of 


{ 


their roads prove clearly the impolicy and | 


Insufficiency of the entire administration 


of the roads being under the orders of the | 


Government ; and in England, where you 


have the advantage of a county Magistracy | 


of the most enlightened and superior de- | 


scription, and where so many active country 
gentlemen are found who promote with 
zeal every object that may benefit the 
community, the intention of placing the 


I will just give the House the words of 
the Lords’ Committee in onc 
the witnesses who have been 


‘ ,] ] 

* Ail € 

amined to that point concur in recom- 
mending a system of general control ov 


the management of the roads of 
dom.” It must be apparent to every oi 
present that the suegestions which I have 
proposed in the observations already made 
cannot be brought to a satisfactory termi- 
nation without Commissioners, two only 
of whom might be salaried, the others 
might be honorary. Those receiving re- 


muneration might be paid out of the 
large saving that would accrue from the 
improved system of managing the road 


funds. The advantages of such a Board 
are apparent; they would, by a sisting the 
funds of a poor trust from advances made 
by one more wealthy, prevent the recur- 
rence of those shameful jobs, and improper 
system of management which the evidence 
already so often alluded to has disclosed. 
Considerable saving in interest would arise, 
as it appears that most trusts now pay 
five per cent. for money borrowed, 
whereas, under a Board of Control, 
all trusts might obtain loans at three and 
a-half, or not higher than four per cent 
] have now, Sir, submitted to the Flouse 
the outline of the plan that I would lay 
before the Committee, which I now ask ti 
House to grant me for that purpose. Low- 
ever, Sir, in moving for such a Commiitec 
es 


ed, or engrossed with the subject and plan 


proposed as not to foresee very great, if 
insuperable, difficulties in the way of an 
entire alteration of the present system. 
| The opposition will be from the Treasurers, 
| Clerks, Solicitors, and other ofiicers of the 
yg 9 
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small trusts who will not relish giving up regulation of turnpike trusts, which he 
emoluments and perquisites of more than| thought met all the suggestions of the 
150,0001. a-year. The objections and ar-; hon. Member. If the hon. Member 
guments against a change or any alteration, | should not be of that opinion at least, he 
will be without number, and unless the | hoped the hon. Member would not persist 
Government lend a powerful hand in sup-| in his Motion at this late period of the 
port of the measure, there is not the| Session. 

slightest chance of its being carried into Mr. Mackinnon, as courtesey seemed 
exceution. Before I sit down J will, for a} rather in fashion, would consent to with- 
moment only, intrude further on the atten-| draw his Motion. 

tion of the House to observe that speaking Motion withdrawn. 

in round numbers and assuming the debt | 

to be nine millions, and at 5 per cent, the} Coxsoriparion or Orricr oF Pay- 
interest 450,000/. a-year, if the interest is! yasrers.] The Chancellor of the Ex- 
reduced to 35 per cent, 135,000/. a-year! chequer rose to move for leave to bring 
would be saved to the public. If to this! jn a Bill to consolidate the office of Pay- 
be added the amount saved by a better) master of the Forces, Paymaster of the 
system of management of the funds under a Navy, Paymaster of Chelsea-Hospital, and 
board, and the economy in the expenditure Troasuver of the Ordnence. At present 
when a consolidation takes place, and if his right hon. Friend (Sir Henry Parneil) 
(which [ can scarcely hope ever to have | held those offices under separate appoint- 
accomplished ) another mode of obtaining a | ments; the object of the Bill he wished 
revenue for the roads is adopted either by Bl to bring in was, to authorise one appoint- 
rate on houses or some other means, | think seacud howd alee ak ahd. Miccan Shee 


I am not exaggerating when I assert, that . . . 
a asa rae antag. Aye ; milljon an- | ©XPetlence they had had during the time 
a N : « ‘ “ < ‘ Ese as no s rie hac se 
nually might be saved to the public with a his right hon Friend d on held those 
“he . 1 | Offices, they felt convinced that the duties 
far better management of the roads and a ilk seach ths aicenitindn fas diadhetenn’ 
more extensive use of the labouring popu- b on ee ‘a wing a oe si se 
lation than is now in demand for that pur- : ee ~~ * _— Geel; 
pose. A most intelligent surveyor has) ° HOTEEE FERRCHONS SO Serene 2h 
: the subordinate branches of these de- 


stated his opinion as follows :—“ It appears H ld. brief 
to me that an arrangement might easily be | Pattments. He would briefly state some 
of the expenses of each department in 


made by Parliament for the direction and | ° e 
times past, and what would be the effect 


control of all trusts, and for the gradual daechnae : 
amendment of road affairs, which would of the proposed consolidation. In 1783, 
the salary of Paymaster General was 


save half a million a-year to the nation be- 
sides gradually paying off the existing debt | 4,0002. a year. In 1784, two Paymas- 
and securing good roads every where.” In| ters General were appointed at salaries of 
the present state of the agricultural interest, 2,0002. each. In 1823, the salary of that 
I think that Gentlemen connected more Office was reduced to 2,000/. a year. The 
particularly with that branch of national, Deputy Pay-Master General in the first 
prosperity ought to support me ina mea-_ period received 1,000/. a year. That was 
sure that would lighten the burthens of the | afterwards reduced to 500/.; but in 1830, 
farmer, by abolishing statute labour and | that office became vacant, and was then 
composition, a system of little service to the discontinued. With respect to the Trea- 
roads, and equally troublesome and vexa- | surer of the Ordnance, the expense of that 
tious to the landed interest, a plan that office in 1815, was 1,858/.; in 1825, it 
would lay the burthen of keeping the roads’ was reduced to 1,500/.; andin 1830, it 
in order on the wealthy part of the people was further reduced to 1,000/. But the 
and on the community at large, and in | duties of that office were now discharged 
many Ways, unnecessary to repeat here, | by his right hon. Friend without any 
improve the high ways, promote the wealth |emolument whatever. Before 1817, the 
and stimulate the industry of this great | salary of the 'l'reasurer of the Navy was 
empire. 4,000/. a year; it was then reduced to 
Mr. Fox Maule was of opinion, that | 3,000/. a year. The Bill dealt with these 
there had already been sufficient inquiry | offices only so far as parliamentary au- 
by both Houses of Parliament upon the | thority was required for effecting a conso- 
subject of consolidating turnpike trusts. | lidation of them; the power that might 
He had Bills before the House for the | be exercised by the Government itself wag 
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reserved to that authority. The right hon. 
Gentleman concluded by moving for leave 
to bring in the Bill. 

Mr. Hume was extremely happy, that 
the right hon. Gentleman had brought in 
the Bill at last. He hoped it would sim- 


Ipswich Election—- 


plify the duties of these offices as much | 


as the measure lately passed had simpli- 
fied the duties of the Exchequer. Indeed 
he believed it would have that effect, and 
be likewise productive of considerable 
economy. 

Mr. Barlow Hoy always thought, that 


{Jury 








the division of labour led to facility and | 
perfection; he therefore feared, that what- | 


ever might be gained with regard to ex- 

pense would be lost in efliciency by the 

proposed consolidation of these offices. 
Leave given. 


een rest tare — 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, July 29, 1835. 


my 


MINUTEs.] Petitions presented. By the Earl of RossiyN 
and Lord SALroun, from four Places, for further Ac- 
commodation in Scoteh Churches, and Protection to the 
Church of Scotland-—By the Marquess of HERTFORD, 
from Ipswich, against being Disfranechised by the Mu- 
nicipal Corporations’ Bill,—By the Marquess CaMDEN 
and the Earl of LonspALE, from Brecon and Carlisle, 
against the above Bill.—By the Bishop of Hrererorp, 
from Cum Au, against Allowing Beer to be Drunk on the 
Premises.—By the Marquess CAMDEN, from the Agri- 
culturists of Gravesend and Dartford, for Relief. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, July 29, 1835. 


MinutTes.] Bills. Read a second time :—Sheriffs’ Declara. 
tion; Reform of Parliament (Scotland). 

Petitions presented. By Major MacnamaAra, from Michels- 
town, for Revising the Tithes’ Composition Act; from 
Kilcoleman, for the Abolition of Tithes ; from Ennis, for dis- 
continuing the Soap Drawback in Ireland ; from the County 
Clare, for Inquiry into the State of the Irish Fisheries,— 
By Captain Gorpon, from the Solicitors of Banff, in 
favour of the Instruments of Sasine (Scotland) Bill.—By 
Mr. F. SHAW, from a Number of Places, against the 


Church of Ireland Bill.—By Mr. W. DuNncomBe, from | 


Preston and other Places, for Amending the Factories’ 
Regulation Act.—By the Lorp-Apvocate, from the 
Parochial Schoolmasters of Kilkerry, for Securing to 
them the Accommodations specified in the Sth section of 
Act 43rd George 4th, cap. 54; froma Military Society of 
Elgin, for Extending Act 9th George 4th, cap. 92, to 
Scotland; from the Bakers of Leith, against Extending 


| nies. 


' would be in 


29} 


Irswicn Enecrion.—Case or 
Crirprertron.] Mr, Freshfield, moved 
that John Clipperton be brough to the 
Bar to-morrow, reprimanded and dis- 
charged. 

Mr. Potter objected to proceeding with 
public business before five o’clock. It 
wanted twenty minutes of that hour. 

The Speaker said, that the matter was 
entirely with the House. He believed that 
the original understanding was, that the 
presentation of petitions should not be 
continued beyond five o’clock, but he did 
not think that the House had bound 
itself not to proceed with any public busi- 
ness before that hour. That being the 
case, and there being no other petitions to 
present, it was necessary to proceed with 
the Orders of the Day in their regular suc 
cession. 

Mr. Ruthven must oppose proceeding 
with it before five o’clock. There were 
inany members interested in the Question 
who were absent now, but who no doubt, 
attendance at five o’clock. 
He was hostile to this adoption of a short 
cut in bringing on a motion, and in jus- 
tice to the hon. Members absent, he would 
prevent it. This was, in his opinion, a 
very important matter, both as regarded 
the privileges of that House, and the pu- 
rity of election. It appeared to him that 
the question was whether Mr. Clipperton 
should not be struck off the roll of attor- 


Case of Mr, Clipperton. 


He was astonished to see a member 


‘of that profession volunteering to bring 





the Sale of Bread Bill to Scotland.—from Leith, against | 


proposed Alterations in the Bonding Warehouses System ; 
from Edinburgh, against any Grant for Building Churches 
in Scotland; from Leith, and by Captain Gorvon, from 
Aberdeen, against any Alteration in the Timber Duties.— 
By Mr. Brsu, from Leominster, for the Repeal of the 
Duty on Newspaper Stamps.—By Mr. C. FreRGussoN, 
from the Postmasters of Dumfries and Glasgow, against 
the present System of Farming the Post-Horse Duty. —By 
Lord SANDON, from Liverpool, against the Steam Vessels’ 
Pilotage Bill.—-By Mr. SHARMAN CRAWFoRD, from 
Arles, and from an Individual, for Poor-Laws to Ireland. 
—By Mr. CALLAGHAN, from four Places, against Tithes 
in Ireland, 








distinction should there be under such 


forward this ease. He should have the 
delicacy to leave it tosome other Member. 
If they allowed professional men to shelter 
theniselves under their professional cloak, 
while they dexterously employed others as 
the agents of bribery and corruption, it 
would be idle to talk of improving the 
representation of the people. No man 
could do so much mischief at an election 
as an attorney, in protecting bribery and 
corruption. ‘The two individuals whom 
they had already had at the Bar, and who 
had there received a proper chastisement 
from ‘the right in the 
Chair, had been received as triumphant 
victims in Ipswich. The same thing would 
no doubt happen in this case. It was to 
be regretted, that condign punishment did 
not fall upon the original author of all 
this bribery and corruption. It was said, 
that this person had answered all questions 
which a gentleman should answer. What 


hon. Gentleman in 
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circumstances between a gentleman and 
an honest man, however humble his. situ- | 
ation in life? He was glad to see that it | 
was now five o’clock, and he hoped that | 
those Gentlemen who ought not to be ab- 
sent, would soon be pres« ent. 

Major Beauclerk, while he agreed with | 
the hon. Member as to the necessity for | 
preventing bribery and corruption, differed 
from him as to the degree of punishment | 
to be inflicted in this instance. In the first | 
place, 
culprit 5 
court like th 
for trying offences 


England and Spain. 




















































and in the next place, a political 
at, was not the proper one 
of this kind. As long | 


as that House, asa political court, should 
continue to try such cases, he should 


feel it his duty to vote for the least punish- 
ment on them. He trusted, however, to 
see the day when a political court like | 
that no longer exercised such a power, 
and when such matters were referred for 
trial to a properly constituted tribuni il. 

Mr. Potter objected to the discharge of | 
this man. le recollected when a poor 
woiman was before the House on a foriner 
occasion, in the instance of the Liverpool | 
Bill, and when, through fear of her hus 
band, she refused to answer certain ques- 
tions, she was compelled to answer them. 
It should be recollected, that it was in this 
gentleman’s house that the escape of Pil- 
erim had been arranged. 

The ! divided) on 
Ayes 56; Noes 34: Majority 


the Motion. 


59 


T 
rouse 


List of the Noes. 
O'Connell, M 
O'Connell, M. J. 
O’Loghlen, M. 
Parrot, J. 
Pelham, A. 
Pendarves, KE. 
Phillips, M. 
Power, P. 
Ronayne, 
Ruthven, 


Baldwin, Dr. 
Barnard, E.G. 
Blake, M. J 
Bodkin, J. J. 
“seit og Dr. 
Br: ad 4S i. 
Mactan ry iS olonel 
Craw ford, Ss 

or 


EIphir stone, H. 


WV 


dD. 
EK. 


Fergusson, R. C. Ruthven, E. S. 
Hay, C dene Die Scrope, P. 
ifector, C. Wakley, TV, 


Wason, R. 

Williams, W. 

W ianington, Sir T. 
TELLERS. 

Porter, R. 

Steuart, R. 


M’Cance, J. 
M’Namara, Major 
M’Tageart, J. 
Murray, J. A. 
O'Connell}, D. 
O'Connell, J. 
ENGLAND AND SPAIN.] Captain Bol- 
dero stated, that an account had been 
published of the shooting of three English 
sailors or marines near Bilboa, Supposing 


6 COMMONS} 


| this intelligence correct, 
to know whethe 
pares in 
they were in uniform and armed ? 
ther they had been guilty of any aggres- 
sion? And whether they had been shot by 
virtue 
Another important question arising out of 
this case, was, whether the convention of 
Lord Eliot extended to foreigners ? 
did, 
this individual was not the chief} was to be justified for a moment in the 
' act he had committed. 
these s 
ploved in landing guns. 


only oficial information 
subject was contained in a letter trans- 
mitted to him from the Admiralty, which 
was received 


| state d, that 
ling to ‘the steam vessel, 
Gobernadora, 
i distance from Bi iboa, had ‘been surprised 
and taken prisoners. 
made resistance had been instantly shot, 
and the other two had been marched about 


a league and a 
Orduna road, 
' had been committed, 
in consequence of the order of Don Carlos 


je at. 
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he was anxious 
r these men had been em- 
Bilboa? Whether 
Whie- 


defending 


of the decree of Don Carlos? 


If it 


he could not see how Don Carlos 
He trusted that 
ailors or marines had not been em- 


Viscount / Palmerston replied, that the 


he had upon the 


from an officer in the King’s 
da ited 16th July. That letter 
three English marines, belong- 
called La Reina 
having straggled to some 


service, 


One of them who 


half from Bilboa, on the 
and there shot. ‘This act 
as the officer stated, 


that no foreizner taken in arms should be 
spared. That was, he believed, the only 
communication yet received on the sub- 
The unfortunate men were not ma- 
rines in the King’s service, but had been 
engaged in this country to act as marines 
in the service of the Queen of Spain. 
They formed part of the crew of a steam 
vessel, which, having been in Bilboa, had 
assisted in the defence of the town, and it 
appeared that they had been taken strag- 
cling out of the town, As this was all he 
knew, it was all he could communicate. 
Subject dropped. 


Tirues—Tue Crurcn (Irevanp).| 
Lord Morpeth moved the Order of the 
Day for the House resolving itself into 
a Committee on the Tithe and Church 
(Ireland) Bill. 

The House went into Committee, 

The Clauses to 100 inclusive were agreed 
to. 

On the Clause 101 (the interpretation 
Clause) being put by the Chairman, 

Mr. William Smith O’Brien said, that 
it would only have been fair that the subject 
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of Ministers’ money should have been taken 
into consideration in the Bill, as well as 
the other incomes already enjoyed by the 
Irish clergy. 

Mr. David Roche could not do otherwise 
than express his concurrence in the obser- 
vation of the hon. Member for the county 
of Limerick. 

Mr. Shaw said, that he conceived it was 
a very great hardship that the cases where 
the income of the clergyman depe nded 
upon what was called * Ministers’ mone y” 
should not have been considered sepa- 
rately. If that part of the Bill which 
related to the property of the Church had 
been kept distinct from the appropriation 
provisions, all the friends of the Chureh 
would have been anxious and ready to 
give their assistance to effect a liberal and 


equitable adjustment of the property of 


the clergy. ‘The whole annual amount o! 
Ministers’ money did not exceed 12 
per annum, and those clergymen who de- 
pended upon that description of meome 
were as much deserving of consid: 
as those whose incomes 
tithes. He begged also to state, as 

was now on his legs, two facts upon which 


{Jury 29} 





jand sentiments of 


eration 
depended upon | oie 


the noble Lord opposite (Morpeth) had | 
expressed some doubis when the measure 


was last under discussion. ‘The first was, 
that the present income of the ecclesiasti- 
cal Commissioners was now only 19,4777. 
as he (Mr. Shaw) had stated the othe 
night; and secondly, that on account of the 


Perpetuity Purchase Fund only 80,000/. | 


had been received, while the Commis- 
sioners owed a debt of i 00,000/, 

Viscount Morpeth would not enter into 
any calculation on these points, as the 
matter would be set at rest by a Return 
which he hoped to be able to lay upon the 
Table to-night or to-morrow, 

Mr. Charles A. Walker said, 
was of little consequence to discuss 
the amount of Ministers’ money, if, as was 
supposed, this Bill was to be rejected and 
not allowed to pass into a law by another 
branch of the legislature. He was him- 
self a sincere friend to the Church of Ire- 
land, and he could tell the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Shaw), and those 
who thought with him, that the real in- 
terests of the clergy of that Church would 
be best served by allowing the Bill to pass 
in its present shape, and that those were 
the enemies of the Church who opposed 
that course. 

Mr, Shaw said, that was not the first 








| his duty to this 


| tablished Church, 
that it! 
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for Wexford 


e—Fourth Day. 


time the hon. Member 
had put himself forward as the friend and 
advocate of the Established Church, de- 
scribing other its enemies. 
He hoped the hon. Wexford 
would allow him to inguire how the hon. 
Member had described himself to the 
Commissioners of Public Instruction 

Dr. Luskington protested against the 
question which the right hon. and learne ‘ 
Gentleman had just put to the hon. M: 
ber for Wexford, which he declared to ne 
utte ily unparliamentary, 
every’ principle of justice. This is 
the first time (said the hon. and amin 
Civilian) in the course of my she sacs nent- 
ary experi t | ever yet heard one 
Member of Parliament take upon hin nself 
to put a question as to the wikia? sect 


Committe 


gentlemen as 


Member for 


and contrary to 


nee, that 


another individual and 


indepe ndent Member of Parliament, and 


0004. to require of him to state, in the face of 


the House and the public, whethe r le 
entertained the religious opimions of the 
ed Church, other reli- 
lL teil the right hon. and 

; 1 
House Wit 


or OF SOM 
nis body. 
learned Gentleman, that this 
not endure such inquisitorial practice 8, 
ind [ tell him further, that the hon. 
Wexford will best 
House and the 


treating the Inquiry with the conten 


Member for discharge 
public by 


ipt it 


| 
aeserves, 


Mr. Shaw: “* The hon. and learned 
Gentleman should first understant 
was ihe question I asked, betore 
hibited so much warmth. I did not en- 
quite into the religious opinions of the 
hon. Member for Wexford. 1 believe him 
to be a member of the Established 
Church ; and I believe the hon. Gentleman 
to have received the sacrament in the Es- 
a short time 
Return to which I alluded was made. The 
question which I asked the hon. Gentle- 
man was, whether be described himsel!, to 
the question put to him by the Commis- 
sioners of Public Instruction, as a Mem- 
ber of the Established Church. 
and learned Member for the Tower Ham- 
lets has recommended the hon. Member 
for Wexford to treat my question with 
contempt. I can assure that hon. and 
learned Member, that that is exactly the 
sentiments which I now feel towards his 
lecture.” 

Mr. Hume quite agreed in what had 
fallen from his hon, and learned Friend, 
the Member for the Tower Hamlets, The 


before the 


The hon, 
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circumstances between a gentleman anc 
an honest man, however humble his  situ- 
ation in life? He was glad to see that it) 

five o’clock, and he hoped that 


hive 


‘COMA 
i 


was now 
those Gentlemen who ought not to be ab- 
sent, would soon be present. 

Major Beauclerk, while he agreed with 
the hon. Member as to the necessity for 
preventing bribery and corruption, differed | 
from him as to the degree of punishment | 
to be inflicted in this instance. In the first 
place, this individual was not the chief | 
culprit ; and in the next place, a political 
court like that, was not the proper one 
for trying offences of this kind. As long 
as that House, as a political court, should 
continue to try such eases, he should 
feel it his duty to vote for the least punish- 
ment on them. He trusted, however, to 
see the day when a political court like | 
that no longer exercised such a power, | 
for | 


and when such matters were referred 
trial to a properly constituted tribunal. 

Mr. Potter objected to the discharge of 
this man. He recollected when a 
woman was before the House on a fo 
occasion, in the instance of the Liverpoo 
Bill, and when, through fear of her hus 
band, she refused to answer certain ques- 
tions, she was compelled to answer them. 
It should be recollected, that it was in this 
gentleman’s house that the escape of Pil- 
grim had been arranged. 

The House divided on 
Ayes Noes 34: Majority 


' 
. 


y 


riner 


the Motion. 
}: OF. 


obo; 


List of the Noes. 


Yr, O’Connell, M. 


Baldwin, | 


Barnard, £. G. O'Connell, M. J. 
Blake, M. J. O’Loghlen, M. 
Bodkin, J. J. Parrot, J. 


Pelham, A. 
Pendarves, I. 
Phillips, M. 
Power, P 
Ronayne, D. 
Ruthven, KF. 
Ruthven, E. 
Scrope, P. 
Wakley, T. 
Wason, R. 
Williams, W. 
Winnington, Sir T. 
rELLERS. 
Porter, R 
Steuart, 


Bowring, Dr. 
Brady, D.C. 
Butler, Colonel 
Crawford, S. 
Or 

‘Iphinstone, HH. 
Fergusson, R.C. 
Ifay, Colonel L. 
liector, Se 
M’Cance, J. 
M’Namara, Major 
M’Taggart, J. 
Murray, J. A. 
O'Connell, D. 
O'Connell, J. 


W. 


S. 


R. 


ENGLAND 
dero stated, that 


AND Spain.] Captain Bol- 
an account had been 


published of the shooting of three English 
sailors or marines near Bilboa, Supposing 


poor H 


|| 
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this intelligence correct, he was anxious 
to know whether these men had been em- 
ployed in defending Bilboa? Whether 
they were in uniform and armed? Whe- 
ther they had been guilty of any aggres- 
sion? And whether they had been shot by 
virtue of the decree of Don Carlos? 
Another important question arising out of 
this case, was, whether the convention of 
Lord Eliot extended to foreigners? If it 
did, he could not see how Don Carlos 
was to be justified for a moment in the 
act he had committed. He trusted that 
these sailors or marines had not been em- 
ploved in landing guns. 

Viscount Palmerston replied, that the 
only ofiicial information he had upon the 
subject was contained in a letter trans- 
mitted to him from the Admiralty, which 
was received from an officer in the King’s 
service, dated 16th July. That letter 
stated, that three English marines, belong- 
| ing to the steam vessel, called La Reina 
Gobernadora, having straggled to some 
distance from Bilboa, had been surprised 
land taken prisoners. One of them who 
made resistance had been instantly shot, 
and the other two had been marched about 
a league and a half from Bilboa, on the 
Orduna road, and there shot. ‘This act 
had been committed, as the officer stated, 
in consequence of the order of Don Carlos 
that no foreigner taken in arms should be 
spared. That was, he believed, the only 
communication yet received on the sub- 
ject. The unfortunate men were not ma- 
rines inthe King’s service, but had been 
engaged in this country to act as marines 
in the service of the Queen of Spain. 
They formed part of the crew of a steam 
vessel, which, having been in Bilboa, had 
assisted in the defence of the town, and it 
appeared that they had been taken strag- 
eling out of the town, As this was all he 
knew, it was all he could communicate, 

Subject dropped. 


tet 


Tirues—-Tne Crurcn (Irevanp).| 
Lord Morpeth moved the Order of the 
Day for the House resolving itself into 
a Committee on the Tithe and Church 
(Ireland) Bil. 

The House went into Committee, 

The Clauses to 100 inclusive were agreed 
to. 

On the Clause 101 (the interpretation 
Clause) being put by the Chairman, 

Mr. William Smith O’Brien said, that 
it would only have been fair that the subject 
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of Ministers’ money should have been taken 
into consideration in the Bill, as well as 
the other incomes already enjoyed by the 
Irish clergy. 

Mr. David Roche could not do otherwise 
than express his concurrence in the obser- 
vation of the hon, Member for the county 
of Limerick. 

Mr. Shaw said, that he conceived it was 
a very great hardship that the cases where 
the income of the clergyman depended 
upon what was called ‘* Ministers’ money” 
should vot have been considered sepa- 
rately. If that part of the Bill which 
related to the property of the Church had 
been kept distinct from the appropriation 
provisions, all the friends of the Church 
would have been anxious and ready to 
give their assistance to effect a liberal and 


equitable adjustment of the property of 


the clergy. ‘The whole annual amount of 
Ministers’ money did not exceed 12,000/. 
per annum, and those clergymen who de- 
pended upon that deseription of tmeome 
were as much deserving of consideration 
as those whose incomes depended upon 
tithes. He begged also to state, as 

was now on his legs, two facts upon which 


the noble Lord opposite (Morpeth) had | 


expressed some doubis when the measure 
was last under discussion. The first was, 
that the present income of the ecclesiasti- 


as he (Mr. Shaw) had stated the other 
night ; and secondly, that on account of the 


{Jury 29} 
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time the hon. Member for Wexford 
had put himself forward as the friend and 
advocate of the Established Church, de- 
scribing other gentlemen as its enemies. 
He hoped the hon. Member for Wexford 
would allow him to inquire how the hon. 
Member bad described himself to the 
Commissioners of Public Instruction. 

Dr. Lushington protested against the 
question which the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had just put to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wexford, which he declared to be 
utter], unparliamentary, and contrary to 
every’ principle 
the first time (said the hon. and learned 
Parhiament- 


of justice. ‘* This is 
Civilian) in the course of my 
ary experience, that | ever yet heard one 
Member of Parliament take upon himself 
to put a question as to the religious sect 
individual and 


independent Member of Parliame 


and sentiments of another 
iit, and 
to require of him to state, in the 
the House and the public, whether he 
entertiined the religious opinions of the 
Established Church, or of some other reli- 
ous body. 1 tell the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman, that this House will 
not endure such inquisitorial practices 
ind — tell him further, that th 
Member for Wexford will best 
his duty to this House and the publi by 


hou, 


discharge 


l treating the inquiry with the contempt it 
cal Commissioners was now only 19,4777. | 


aeserves, 


Mr. Shaw: ** The hon. and le irned 
on ; Beri ‘ : 
| Gentleman should first understand what 
Was ihe question I asked, before he ex- 


Perpetuity Purchase Fund only 80,000/, | 


had been received, while the Commis- 
sioners owed a debt of 1 00,0007. 

Viscount Morpeth would not enter into 
any calculation on these points, as the 
matter would be set at rest by a Return 
which he hoped to be able to lay upon the 
Table to-night or to-morrow. 

Mr. Charles A. Walker said, that it 
was of little consequence to discuss 
the amount of Ministers’ money, if, as was 
supposed, this Bill was to be rejected and 
not allowed to pass into a law by another 
branch of the legislature. He was him- 
self a sincere friend to the Church of Ire- 
land, and he could tell the right hon, 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Shaw), and those 
who thought with him, that the real in- 
terests of the clergy of that Church would 
be best served by allowing the Bill to pass 
in its present shape, and that those were 
the enemies of the Church who opposed 
that course. 

Mr, Shaw said, that was not the first 


hibited so much warmth. = | 
quite into the religious opimions of the 
hon, Member for Wexford. | b 

member of the Established 


heve him 
to be a 
Church ; and I believe the hon. Gentleman 
to have received the sacrament in the Es- 
tablished Church, a short time before the 
Return to which T alluded was made. ‘The 


| question which I asked the hon. Gentle- 





man was, whether he described himsel!, to 
the question put to him by the Commis- 
sioners of Public Instruction, as a Mem- 
ber of the Established Church. The 
and learned Member for the Tower Ham- 
lets has recommended the hon. Member 
for Wexford to treat my question with 
contempt. I ean hon. and 
learned Member, that that is exactly the 
sentiments which J now feel towards his 
lecture.” 

Mr. Hume quite agreed in what had 
fallen from his hon, and learned Friend, 
the Member for the Tower Hamlets. The 


? 
On, 


assure that 


fuce of 
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question put by the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman was such as he had never 
before heard put to any Member of Par- 
liament. But it appeared to him to be in 
perfect agreement with the language used 
by the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
elsewhere; and he hoped the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman would take this 
opportunity of re-stating in his place what 
it was he had said with reference to those 
who were opposed to him on the question 
of Church Reform. ‘1 wish to know, 
(said the hon. Member) whether he means 
to say, that those members who sit on this 
side of the House, and who are now 
taking measures to promote reform in the 
Church and in the other institutions of the 
country, are the individuals whom he has 
characterized by the namesof revolutionists 
and infidels? It appears to me, that- from 
the situation in which the right hon. Mem- 
ber stands, he cannot have any objection 
to remove that ground of complaint which 
hon. Members on this side of the House 
now have against him ; but if he will not 
do so, then we have a right to know to 
what degree the character of revolutionists 
and infidels is intended by him to attach 
to us. 

Mr. Shaw said, that certainly a most 
unfounded and incorrect report of what 
he had said elsewhere had gone forth to 


Church (Treland)— 


the public. He had seen it stated in some | 


of the public prints, that he bad said, that 


all those persons opposed to him on this | 
| they are not applicable to us, 


question were infidels. He never said any 
thing of the kind. He would tell the hon. 
Memberthe substance, if not the very words 
of what it was he did say. He was talking 
of the different political parties in the State, 
and particularly of those who were called 
the movement or destructive party, and 
the conservative party; and he observed 
that those who were on his, the Conserva- 
tive, side, would naturally be opposed 
by all who were restless in their conduct, 
revolutionary in their politics, and infidels 
in their religion, because they would na- 
turally join the Movement party. That 
was what he had said. He admitted that 
he had expressed his belief that all who 
who were infidels in religion would natu- 
rally join the opposite or movement party; 
but he never said that all those who be- 
longed to the opposite party were infidels. 
No one who had the least understanding, 
or who apprehended the simplest. princi- 
ples of logic and common sense, could for 
a moment argue, that because he had 
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said all infidels in religion would join the 
movement party, therefore he meant to 
say, that all who belonged to that party, 
and were his opponents, were infidels. 

Mr. Hume: No doubt the language of 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman was 
very charitable, and in the spirit of a true 
Christian, But did he mean to say, that 
the opponents of the conservative party in 
that House were infidels. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman had said, that 
though all were not infidels, yet there 
were some among them who were [No, 
no!| Well, to say the least of it, the 
opinion avowed by the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman was not a very liberal 
ene ; and the question which ke put to 
the hon. Member for Wexford was of a. 
kindred sort with that opinion. I wish 
(said the hon. Member) the right hon. 
Gentleman would tellus whom he calls the 
movemeit party. | take myself to be one 
of that party ; and I wish to know what 
infidel associates I have. I challenge the 
righthon.Gentleman toname one. Of course 
as there are so many infidels amongst 
us, there can be no difficulty in stating 
who they are. Either the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman ought not to make 
such a statement, or he ought to be pre- 
pared to substantiate it. I repeat my 
challenge, and call upon him to name one 
of the movement party who is an infidel ¢ 
If he cannot, then | call upon him to with- 
draw his words, and acknowledge that 
As a man 
of honour, he is bound to substantiate his 
charge, or retract it altogether. 

The Chairman (Mr. Bernal) interposed, 
and put it to the Committee whether it 
were proper that this irregular conversa- 
tion should be continued, They were now 
upon the interpretation Clause, and he 
hoped the Committee would proceed. 

Mr. Hume quite agreed with the hon. 
Chairman that this conversation should 
not proceed further; and more especially 
so as he understood that an opportunity 
would be aftorded to advert again to the 
language of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman, on the presentation of a peti- 
tion on the subject. »But it must be 
admitted, at any rate, that the conversa- 
tion began on the other side. There could 
not be the least doubt that it began there. 

Mr. William Smith O’ Brien said, if this 
Bill did not pass the other House of Par- 
liament, it was his firm belief that the 
Established Church in Ireland would not 
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last three years. As the members of that 
Church constituted only about one-tenth 
of the population, it could not be surpris- 
ing that those who did not belong to it 
should refuse any longer to contribute to 
its support. 
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They did not, however, go | 


that length; they were willing to enter | 


into a compromise, and to continue to pay 
towards the support of the Church, pro- 
vided the surplus of its revenues was 
applied for the general benefit of the com- 
munity. Whether, in another year, they 
would be in a condition to enter into an 


} 
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a Committee. It was provided, that it 
should be repaid out of the amount of the 
rent-charges, and out of the money to 
accrue under the Bill from suspended 
benefices. 

Mr. Charles Burclay was not atall sur- 
prised that this proposition should be 
made. Had Ministers proposed, by a 
separate measure, a grant of 50,0002. 


, a-year for the purpose of promoting general 


arrangement so advantageous to themselves | 


as they could now, he would not pretend to 
predict; but his conviction was, that if 


education in Ireland, they would have had 


his vote, as they had for the vote of 


30,0002. the other night for a similar pur- 
pose. He would willingly grant 100,0002, 


a-year for such an object; but he could 


not allow these Resolutions to pass with- 


this opportunity were allowed to pass, it | 


would never again return, 

The Clause agreed to, as was also the 
Preamble. 

The House resumed. 


Payments to tur Crercy (Ire- 
LAND). The House went into a Com- 
mittee on the 3rd and 4th William 4th, 
cap. 100, sec. 19. 

Viscount Morpeth said, he had three 
Resolutions to propose, which he should 
then merely put into the hands of the 


Chairman, in the hope that the House | 


would consent to take the discussion on 
them, when the Clauses which were to be 
founded on them came to be inserted. 
The noble Lord moved the first Resolution 
as follows :—‘* That advances be made out 
of the Consolidated Fund to defray the 
expenses incurred in the revision of the 
Tithe Composition ; such advances to be 
repaid out of the rent-charges to be re- 
ceived by the Commissioners.” 

Mr. Hume wished to know in what way 
the money was to be repaid. He trusted 
that the noble Lord did not mean to eall 


| Bill altogether. 


out protesting against the principle of the 
It had been observed to 


eH ; é 

him that there was no occasion for his op- 
| posing the Bill, as it provided for certain 
| purposes which could never be effected ; 


but his answer was, that if the Bill passed 
they might depend upon it asurplus would 
lie had no doubt, if the 
Bill passed, that, in the course of next 
Session, an additional grant would be 
taken from the people of England and 
Scotland to promote what was called 
general education in Ireland. 

First Resolution agreed to. 

The second Resolution was moved as 
follows :—‘* Provided that the instalments 
in repayment of any money advanced 
under an Act of 3rd and 4th William 4th, 


soon be found. 


cap. 100, sec. 19, tor the relief of owners of 


tithes in Ireland, be remitted or repaid, 
and that the remainder of the Exchequer 
bills, authorised under said Act to be 


issued, shall be applied to such purposes 


upon the people of England to pay for the | 


support of the Irish Church. As an Irish- 


man, he might, indeed, say to England—if | 


you will maintain an Irish Church against 
our will you ought to pay for it. But, as 
an English.Member, he hoped the noble 
Lord would explain how the money to be 
advanced was to be repaid. Surely the 
Commons of England, at this time of day, 
knowing the situation of the Church in 
Ireland, would not quietly pay a million of 
money to support what they considered to 
be a grievous abuse in that country. 
Viscount Morpeth said, the money 
would be repaid under the provisions of 
the Bill which had just passed through 


as may be authorised by an Act of the 
present Session of Parliament, for the 
better regulation of ecclesiastical revenues 
in Ireland.” 

Mr. Hume wished to be informed who 
were the parties to benefit by this advance. 
It was understood that individuals, both 
lay and clerical, had taken out of the grant 
advances to the amount of about 600,000/, 
in part payment of the arrears due to them 
for tithes. Now, he should be glad to 
know who were to be gainers by this 


'advance, and the remission of the repay- 








ment. Was it to be the clergy, the lay- 
proprietors, the tenants who had obeyed 
the law and paid their tithes, or those who 
had disobeyed the laws and refused those 
payments 7 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
understood to say, that the amount which 
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had been received in payment of the 
arrears was very small—about 2501. 

Mr. Potter objected to making the 
funds of the United Kingdom liable to the 
payment for the Clerzy of [reland. He, 
as a dissenter, could not consent to vote 
one penny for the Church of Ireland. That 
Church was to be supported by the land— 
tithes were paid by the land, and, there- 
fore, the landlords of Ireland ought to pay 
all that was due to the clergy. 

Mr. James Grattan said, that the landlords 
of Ireland had had no concern whatever with 
the 1,000,000/. to which the hon. and 
learned Member for Southwark had al- 
luded, and he at once protested against 
the doctrine that they ought to be made 
responsible for its repayment. For his, 
own part, however, he was not unwilling to | 
pay his share of the million, if Parliament | 
would in return give a good Tithe Bill to! 
his unfortunate country. 

Mr. Harvey had given notice to move 
the insertion of a proviso, but he had since 
altered the terms of it; he hoped, how- 
ever, that he should not be precluded on 
that account from bringing it forward. 
The proviso he intended to move was, 
‘that in every case where arrears of tithe 
for all or any of the years 1831, 1832, 
1833, and 1834, remained due, there 
should be added to the rent-charge, pe | 
posed to be raised on the land from which 
those arrears were due, a further perma- 
nent rent-charge at the rate of 4 per cent. 
on the amount of the money advanced 
with respect to such arrears of tithe due 
from such lands; the produce of such 
additional rent-charge to be payable to 
the consolidated fund, in order to provide 
for the additional money that may be ad- 
vanced, or be necessary to be advanced, to 
the owners of such tithes in arrear.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, | 
that by allowing the Resolutions now to | 
pass, the hon. and learned Gentleman | 
would not be precluded from bringing for- | 
ward his Motion hereafter. 

Mr, Harvey would move it on Friday. 

Mr. Dominick Browne wished to remind 
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would have no objection to repay that 
million, and pay the 30 per cent., which 
was in future to be taken off the amount of 
tithes, provided the people of England 
would abandon their prejudices respecting 
the purposes to which it was appropriated ; 
for the objection of the people of Ireland 
was not the present amount of tithes, but 
to the purposes to which the tithes were at 
present appropriated. 

Mr, Hume wished to be informed what 
would be the use of making any such com- 
promise as that which hon. Members had 
proposed, if this Bill were certain, as they 
had just been told, to be rejected in 
another place ? The Government might 
depend upon it that half-méasures would 
not do, The country had already lost. a 
million in this attempt to conciliate and 
compromise, and was still as far from 
a settlement as ever. He would have no 


| objection to throw away such a sum of 


money, if peace were likely to result from 
throwing it away ; because he knew that, 
with peace established on a firm basis in 
Ireland, he could save a million in a year, 
by the reductions which he should be 
enabled to make in the army now gar- 
risoned in that country. He was glad, 
however, that they were to have another 
opportunity of discussing this particular 
question. Inthe meanwhile let Ministers 


_make up their minds as to the manner in 
_which they 
mend them to make this Bill as perfect as 


would act. He should recom- 
possible—to send it up to the Lords in 
that shape, and to let the Lords throw it out 
If, as they had been told 


shire, it was determined elsewhere that 
this Bill should not pass, let Ministers be 


prepared to do their duty, and to speak out 
|manfully to the people of the united em- 


pire. Let them see whether the Commons 
of England will submit to have misrule 
continued, and peace denied interminably 
to the people of Ireland. Looking at what 
was then going on, he would recommend 


| the Ministers, “if measures were taken to 
|destroy this Bill or any other Bill in 


the House that this 1,000,000/., and, also, ! another place, by the exhausting process of 


a further sum of 168,000Z., in the shape of 
interest upon it, belonging to the people of 
England, had been thrown away for the 
sake of keeping the people of Ireland out 
of their rights. it had been thrown away 
by the late and by the present Ministry to 
conciliate the prejudices of some persons 
in England, Now, the people of Ireland 


| proceed regularly as_ before, 


delay, to let the business of that House 
and then, 
as soon as that business was completed, 
to adjourn the sittings of the Com- 


' mons till the Lords had wearied out their 


own patience by the delays which they had 
themselves originated. Yes; he recom- 








mended the Ministers to adjourn the sit 
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tings of that House while their Lordships 
were taking measures to defeat by delay 
either this Bill or the Municipal Corpora- 
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tions’ Bill, both of which had met the | 


approbation of the Commons of England. 
The people were determined to have Muni- 
cipal Reform—so were their representatives. 
Backed, then, as Ministers were by a ma- 
jority in that House, and backed as they 
were by a still larger majority out of that 
House, they would desert their duty to the 
people if they gave up either of the two 
great measures which had that Session 
obtained the sanction of the House of Com- 
mons. He hoped that Ministers would 
act like men, and not be frightened by 
shadows. 

Mr. Finch complained that the hon. 
Member for Middlesex had mixed to- 
gether two questions which were quite dis- 
tinct from each 
Municipal Corporations’ Bill 
Church of Ireland Bill. 
England were certainly not prepared to go 
the lengths which the hon. Member for 
Middlesex described; and he believed on 
the next appeal made to that people that 
the hon. Member would find that the con- 
stituency of Middlesex would not be in- 
clined to support him any longer. 

Mr. Phillip Howard was induced to 
coincide with the hon. Member for Middle- 


and the 


sex, who had not attacked the privileges of 


the other House. If those privileges were 
used to obstruct the public welfare, his 
hon. Friend thought they would be de- 
stroyed, 

Mr. Hume meant, that, if in another 
place, all salutary reforms were to be 
thwarted and thrown out, and if the public 
money were to be squandered and the 
public peace destroyed, without any atten- 
tion to the claims of either reason or 
justice, ‘it was high time to consider for 
what purposes the privileges of the two 
Houses of Parliament were granted. It 
was, therefore, for Ministers to consider 
and to act. How far the hon. Member 
might be correct in the opinions which 
he attributed to the people of England it 
was not for him to say. This, however, 
he would declare, that he did not believe 
that the hon. Member’s version of the 
opinions of the people of England was 
correct. If the constituency of Middle- 
sex disapproved of the opinions which he 
had expressed, either on that night or on 
any former occasion, they would act 
wrongly if they did not turn him out, He 
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had no objection to that appeal which the 
hon. Member said would be made to the 
people. The sooner the better, said he. 
The appeal which had recently been 
made to the people by the right hon. 
Friends of the hon. Member had produced 
a very different result from that which 
they had anticipated. If the hon. Mem- 
ber meant by his appeal a general election, 
he entertained the greatest confidence 
that the people would then show the hon. 
Member that they were determined not to 
allow those abominations to go on any 
longer, which seemed so dear to hon. 
Gentlemen on the other side. Let those 
who were for supporting abuses, and for re- 
fusing all terms of compromise at present, 
consider what terms they were likely to 
lget if this Bill should be rejected, and 
it should become necessary to introduce 
another in a new Parliament. 

Mr. Goulburn rose to Order. The hon. 
Member for Middlesex had no right to 
impute to his hon, Friend that he was a 
supporter of abuses. 
| Mr. Hume | accused no man of motives. 
| T said that abominations and abusesexisted, 
| but I attributed no motives to any man, 
The right hon. Gentleman should know 
me well enough, to know that it is not 
my practice to attribute motives. I said 
the other night that he supported what 
I considered to be abuses; but I added, 
at the same time, what I believed,.— 
namely, that he was most conscientious in 
supporting them, not as abuses, put as 
safeguards of the Establishment. Nothing 
has fallen from me this night which justifies 
him in stating that I have imputed 
improper motives to any man. 

Resolution agreed to. On the next Re- 
solution that 50,0002. should be annually 
paid out of the Consolidated Fund to the 
Board of National Education in Ireland 
from and after the Ist of April, 1836, 

Mr. Gou/burn returned his thanks to 
the noble Lord for the alteration which he 
had made in this Bill by the introduction 
of the present Clause. In the unanswer- 
able speech which his right hon. Friend 
the Member for Tamworth had made on 
a former night, he had proved to demon- 
stration that there could be no surplus to 
appropriate to the purposes of education, 
after the revenues of the Church of 
Ireland were reduced as this Bill proposed 
to reduce them, and the other purposes of 
the Bill were accomplished, Of that 
speech the present Clause was strong cons 
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firmation, for it clearly anticipated that | The noble Lord now, in point of fact, 
there would be no surplus. If it did not, | admitting that there would be no surplus 
why was it introduced at all? Up to the | under the Bill, asked the Legislature to 
present time Parliament had been accus- | apply 50,0002. a-year to the purposes of 
tomed to vote annually all the grants of education, in order to meet the disappoint- 
money which was destined for purposes of | ment that would be otherwise felt by the 
education in Ireland. But now Parlia- | people of Ireland, at the result of the 
ment was called upon to enact at once the | measure, 

payment of 50,000/. annually, for some Lord John ftussell thought that the 
years to come, thus depriving itself of the | anger shown by the right hon. ,Gentleman 
power of controlling the sum voted, or of | was not because his argument had been 
altering the arrangements to the support! confirmed, which ought to please and 
of which it was appropriated. He con-| satisfy him, but because one of the argu- 
tended that the plan of the noble Lord | ments on which he and his friends relied 
was nothing else than a direct sacrifice of | was taken away by this provision. Gen- 
the interests of the Established Church in | tlkemen on the other side said, * Your 
Ireland. For what was the noble Lord’s | pretence of having a Reserve Fund, as the 
arrangement ? ‘To sacrifice the revenues , incumbents of livings which are to be 
of 860 parishes in Ireland to obtain a fund | sequestered die off, instils into the people 
for the repayment of this sum of 50,000/. | a notion that the benefits of education are 
The result of confiscating the revenues of 4 contingent on the death of certain indivi- 
so many parishes would be to place | duals; ‘and is, in fact, an encouragement 
58,000/. a-year in the hands of Govern- to the assassination of Protestant Clergy- 
ment. But was the whole of that sum) men—a bonus upon their murder through- 
applicable to the purposes of this Bill? out Ireland.” Such was the arguments 
No; the noble Lora had saddled it with of Gentlemen opposite against the Bill, 
the support of so many other purposes, | but this argument was entirely destroyed 
that he would find himself in debt upon | when the House of Commons said, that a 
his Reserve Fund, as he had found himself | sum should be given from the Consolidated 
in debt for other purpose supon his Perpe- Fund for the purposes of education, and 
tuity Fund. What were the charges | that the monies which fell in yearly from 
which the noble Lord must satisfy before | vacated and sequestered benefices should 
he could avail himself of his Reserve | go to repay these advances made out of 
Fund? Here was one, which in itself, the Consolidated Fund. Now, whatever 
was a pretty large charge. In cases might be the enthusiasm of the Irish 
where the benefices were in the gift of lay | people in the cause of education, it could 
patrons, the noble Lord must purchase | scarcely be supposed, even by Gentlemen 
that lay patron’s interest in the advowson. | opposite, that they would be such enthu- 
The income of the livings in the gift of siastic supporters of the Consolidated 
lay patrons amounted to 15,0002, and | Fund as to put clergymen to death in 
this must be bought up out of the Re- | order to repay its advances speedily. He 
serve Fund before it could be serviceable did not wonder that the right hon. Gen- 
to any other purposes. Now, these ad- | tleman should be a little | sore when he 
vowsons must be worth at least ten } deso- 
purchase, and __ therefore would — cost | lation and ta (which nse so well 
150,000/. This sum must be provided | for making beautiful perorations and 
for before they could provide for anything | rounding ‘sentences) completely done 
else. ‘hen a sum of money must be paid | away with by the resolution in the hands 
to buy up glebe-houses. Add to that the | of the Chairman. But the right hon. 
sum necessary for the stipends of curates Gentleman, who at the same time admitted 
in benefices, and the other charges which | the sincerity of his noble Friend in making 
must fall upon the Fund, and then where | the proposition, said, ‘ This comes of 
was the surplus to be found to repay the | your conviction that there will be no sur- 















































charge put upon the Consolidated Fund plus.” Now in reply to this he must 
by this Clause? He had said on a former 
night, that he would not take any part in 
amending this Bill, but this Clause was 
such an improvement to it, that he had 
been induced to reconsider his resolution, 


observe, that one part of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s remark answered the other, 
for he admitted his noble Friend’s since- 
tity, and certainly, if his noble Friend 
made the proposal, believing that there 
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would be no surplus, he would not have 
been sincere in his plan, considering the 
terms in which it had been brought for- 
ward. He contended that his noble 
Friend was correct in assuming that there 
would be a surplus, out of which to repay 
the advances from the Consolidated Fund. 
As far as the calculations he had seen 
could be relied on, it appeared that the 
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sum arising out of suspended livings | 
a-year, on) 


would amount to 86,000/. 


which sum there were immediate 
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charges to the extent of about 28,000/. | 


leaving a yearly surplus of 58,0007. On 
the one side a sum must be allotted for the 
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propriety of a grant for purposes of educa- 
tion, he denied ‘that the security for its 
repayment was an honest or bond Jide one. 
He thought the noble Lord must be himself 
aware that there could be no sur plus,conse- 
quently that the Consolidated Fund would 
never receive back a farthing of the ad- 
vances. 

Viscount Morpeth was prepared to 
contend that, if the Bill passed into a law 
in its present shape, there would bea large 
surplus. He had expressly guarded 
himself against the supposition that he 


brought forward the resolution through an 


purchase of advowsons, and on the other | 
might be reckoned monies arising from | 


the reduction of benefices of OOO/. or 
7001. a-year, with but small duties to be 
performed; so that he thought it not 
extravagant to say,that 50,0002.or 60,0007. 


a-year might be expected to accrue to the | 


Reserved Fund. Certainly as had been 
remarked, there were advowsons to be 
paid for, but supposing the price to be cal- 
culated at ten years’ purchase, it ought 
not to be forgotten that the whole of those 
incomes would be paid in perpetuity to the 
Reserve Fund. He thought, on the whole, 
that this was a fair proposition; he did 
not pretend to call it a wonderful improve- 
ment, to insinuate that it effected any 
change i in the main provisions of the Bill, 
or that it would alter materially what 
might otherwise have been expected to 
take place as the practical result of the 
measure; but it must be admitted, that 
the resolution removed one of the objections 
which Gentlemen opposite seemed to rely 
on—an objection, however, that had no 
other foundation than their own exagge- 
rated and fanciful apprehensions. 

Mr. Goulburn thought it rather extra- 
ordinary that the noble Lord should be 
willing to pay 50,000/. a-year out of the 
Consolidated Fund to obviate an exagger- 
ated and fanciful apprehension that Irish 
clergymen might be murdered in conse- 
quence of the provisions of his Bill. 

Sir Henry Hardinge certainly understood 
the noble Lord to say the other night that 
he should introduce this Clause to prevent 
the ‘* disastrous consequences” that might 
otherwise follow. The hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin had last year distinctly 
teferred to the possibility of similar 
“‘ disastrous consequences” ensuing from 
a numerical statement of the Irish Protes- 
tants, Though he did not 


dispute the | 





apprehension that Protestants would be 
massacred if such a provision were not 
made. He only observed that such an 
inference had been erroneously drawn, 
and one of the reasons which induced 
him to suppose it had, was to be found in 
the speech made by the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman on the night when he 
introduced the Bill. 

Mr. Twiss said, that it appeared it was 
because disastrous consequences were 
dreaded from the measure that Ministers 
now asked for the present grant out of the 
Consolidated Fund. He did not think 
it fair that Ministers, on the mere suppo- 
sition of a surplus, should ask for 50,0002., 
to be repaid out of such estimated sur- 
plus. Ministers, in arguing the right of 
appropriation, took a high ground, and 
said that unless the surplus was large they 
would not claim the right to appropriate 
it. Was the House fairly treated on this 
point? Was there no doubt as to this 
surplus, and did not upwards of 300 
Members, by their vote the other night, 
show that they had their doubts respecting 
its existence? If there was any truth 
in figures a surplus could not arise, at 
least for a very considerable period of 
time. If the noble Lord, in a straightfor- 
ward way, proposed a grant for the 
education or for the maintenance of the 
religion of the majority of the people of 
Ireland he would not oppose it. He was 
anxious for the welfare of the Established 
Church in that Country, and at the same 
time he did not wish to see 6,000,000 of 
peoplewithout the means of moral and religi- 
ous instruction merelybecause they differed 
from the minority of the population, who 
professed the doctrines of the religion of the 
State. But it was too hard that funds for 
that purpose should be taken exclusively 
from the property of that Church to which 
benefit they were 
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intended, did not belong. The Established 
Church should not exclusively supply 
those funds; they ought to be supplied 
by the common property of the whole 
realm. He considered that the measure 
was one either of spoliation or delusion, 
und as such he could not consent to it. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that it seemed tothe hon. and learned 
Gentleman who had last spoke that the 
case of a surplus was not sufticiently 
argued. On that point he begged to 
refer the hon. and learned member to the 
speech of his noble Friend (Lord John 
Russell), delivered at the close of the pro- 
tracted debate on the Bill the other night, 
when his noble Friend went fully into the 
figures and facts of a surplus. If the facts 
there stated were true, a surplus did exist. 
The hon. and learned Member need not be 
afraid that the people of England would 
object to this vote of 50,000/. a-year for 
the education of the people of Ireland, for 
the people of England would not have to 
pay it. Ifthe House had the sums that 
had been wasted on Protestant charter 
schools in Ireland they would hear nothing 
now of the present vote, for it would not 
be wanted. He held an account in his 
hand, by which it appeared that two of 
those establishments, the Protestant 
Charter School and the Foundling Hos- 
pital, in Dublin, cost, up to 1829, before 
the Administration was polluted by Whig 
Members, no less a sum than 1,510,000/. 
This sum was paid out of the taxation of 
England and Ireland. All Gentlemen on 
both sides of the House were agreed on 
the necessity of providing forthe education 
of the people of Ireland. He doubted if 
the hon. and learned Gentleman knew 
anything of the surplus they had to deal 
with. Until the avoidance of benefices 
there could arise no surplus. By degrees 
there would be avoidances of livings, and 
then there must be a surplus. There was 
no inconsistency in beginning by applying 
to Parliament for this grant, as there 
would be a surplus to repay it. They 
might have created a surplus already, but 
they respected vested rights, and all he 
asked was, that Parliament should do now 
permanently what it already did from year 
to year. 

Mr. Pringle complained that the House 
was taken by surprise, and he said that 
they ought not to consent to the grant. 
He was not opposed to the education of 
the people of Ireland, but the present 
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system was calculated to plunge them in 
still greater ignorance and superstition. 

Mr. Pease said, the sum now annually 
allowed was, he believed, 36,000/., and 
he was willing to allow 15,000/, more, if 
it were applied to a judicious system of 
education in Ireland. 

Mr. Shaw had a great objection to the 
principle of numbering the Protestants in 
the parishes in Ireland. He had letters 
to prove that threatening notices were 
served on Protestants to induce them to 
avow themselves Catholics. He believed 
with the noble Lord (Lord Stanley) that 
the measure would lead to disastrous 
consequences, and to murder.. The pre- 
sent Bill was telling the people ef Ireland 
that the Protestant religion was,to cease 
in those parishes where there were not 
fifty Protestants. He did not object to 
the grant of 50,0002. if it were properly 
applied’; but he thought it would be ap- 
plied to other purposes than those of edu- 
cation. It would be a tax on the people 
of England, as there never would be a 
surplus to repay it. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson said, that the 
Protestant religion would not be extin- 
guished in parishes where there were not 
fifty Protestants. He was surprised that 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. 
Shaw) should now consent to a grant of 
50,000/. for educating the people of Ire- 
land, as he remembered having heard the 
hon. and learned Member on a former 
occasion say that there was no necessity 
at all for such a grant, and that in Ireland 
they were obliged to beat up for people to 
partake of its benefits. Ministers had 
always admitted that there was no surplus 
at the present moment, but his noble 
Friend had, he thought, shown that if 
the revenues of the Church were properly 
managed there would be more than suffi- 
cient for the maintenance of the Estab- 
lishment, and what his noble Friend asked 
was, that they should allow this surplus, 
whatever it might be, to be applied in the 
furtherance of national education. What 
they were called upon to do was to vote an 
advance of money for the purpose of edu- 
cation, and those who thought that this 
money never would be repaid certainly 
ought, he was free to admit, to oppose the 
present resolution. 

Mr. Sergeant Jackson was willing to 
admit to the right hon. Gentleman who bad 


just sat down, that the intention of the 


Government was not to banish Protest- 
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antism altogether from 860 parishes in 
Jreland; neither did his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Shaw) say that this Bill professed to 
have any such object in view. What his 
right hon. Friend said was, and in so far 
he agreed with him, that though the mea- 
sure professed to be for the benefit of the 
Established Church, the practical result 
of its operation would be to diminish, if 
not to banish, Protestantism altogether 
from Ireland. It had been demonstrated 
in the most clear and convincing manner 
possible, not only that there was no sur- 
plus, but that none would be produced by 
the operation of this Bill; and no one 
who had heard the able statement of his 
right hon. Friend, the Member for Tam- 
worth, could help being satisfied that the 
idea of a surplus existing, either at pre- 
sent or hereafter was nothing more nor 
less than a gross delusion. This, how- 
ever, was not a question of surplus, but 
an educational discussion, and the subject 
on which they were called upon to vote 
was, whether they should grant 50,0002, 
next year, and so on year after year, to be 
applied to the education of the Irish 
people according to a particular system. 
Now he must say, that be was, and always 
had been, the advocate of education for 
the people of Ireland upon a liberal scale, 
but he could not at the same time avoid 
expressing it as his opinion that the right 
hon. Gentleman, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had travelled out of his way in 
the comparison which he had drawn be- 
tween the system now in use and the Pro- 
testant charter schools. There was no 
analogy whatever between the two cases. 
It was not because the charter schools were 
founded on a mistaken policy—and he 
would not attempt to deny that the fact 
was so—that they were now to vote 
50,0007. for an experiment which, if it 
did not altogether fail, might be just as 
objectionable. He boldly aftirmed that 
the present system of education in Ire- 
land, so far from being an united national 
system, was neither more nor less than a 
Roman Catholic system of education ;— 
and in referring to the Report of the 
Commissioners on this subject, what did 
he find? Why, that only 140 Protestani 
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clergymen througheut the whole of Ire- 
land had applied for assistance from the 
fund at the disposal of the Board, while 
it was entirely silent as to the number of 
Roman Catholic clergymen who had re- 
received it. 


It was not stated in this 
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Report how many Protestant applications 
had been complied with—whether ten or 
one; and this he could not help saying, 
was a highly culpable omission. For his 
part he did not feel the least surprise at 
the smallness of the number of the Pro- 
testants who had applied for a participa- 
tion in these funds, when he knew that 
the schools of the Board were kept either 
contiguous to the Roman Catholic cha- 
pels or within the walls of the nunneries, 
Such places were unsuitable for schools im 
which Protestant children were to receive 
instruction; and yet, with this fact be- 
fore them, they were told that it was a 
system of united national education. It 
was idle to expect that Protestant parents 
would allow their children to go to schools 
in which they were surrounded by all the 
paraphernalia of Catholicism; nor could 
it be supposed that the nuns would ab- 
stain from inculeating their own religious 
feelings into the minds of such Protestants 
as might be placed under them for tuition. 
He had seen the crucifix raised over a 
great many of these schools. [‘* No,no!”| 
Hon. Members opposite meant to deny 
his assertion, but he maintained that the 
fact was as he had stated it to be. Not 
only were the insignia of Catholicism dis- 
played in these schools, but in some of 
them that he had visited the books sanc- 
tioned by the Board were nowhere to be 
seen, while Roman Catholic catechisms 
and other Roman Catholic books were 
everywhere visible. This he thought was 
not only wrong, but a violation of the 
rules of the Board, and such abuses ought 
not to be sanctioned by any Protestant 
Government. While, however, an expe- 
riment was carrying on, he thought it 
unreasonable to call on the House for 
such a sum as 50,0001. for the purpose of 
united national education; and he must 
say, that the principle of proportion, on 
which this Bill was based, was the most 
vicious and pernicious principle that could 
have been adopted. Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite might cheer if they pleased, but 
he denied that the Established Church, 
whether in Ireland or of any other country, 
ought to depend on numbers. Notwith- 
standing that renewed cheer, he asserted 
that where there were ten or even five 
Protestants in a parish, they were as well 


} entitled to the ordinances of their religion 


as any larger number would be. What 
man, he should like to know, would be 
daring enough to set a value on the salva- 
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tion of even a single soul: and if that 
were not done, had he not a right to con- 
tend that even five Protestants, supposing 
there were only five ina parish, were as 
much entitled to the benefit of the spi- 
ritual consolation and instruction of their 
religion as any other number that could 
be named? The principle of applying 
the surplus revenues of the Church, taking 
it for granted that the existence of a sur- 
plus could be shown, to other than Eccle- 
siastical purposes, was pernicious and un- 
just; that it would work nothing but 
mischief; and that the disastrous conse- 
quences which had entered into the con- 
templation of the noble Lord, and which 
he was so anxious to guard against, must 
follow the adoption of any scheme founded 
on the principle of proportion on which 
this measure proceeded. To what other 
result could such a principle lead, but 
that of endangering 
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the lives of those | 


Protestants who might be scattered thinly | 


amongst the Roman Catholic population ? 
It would operate as a sort of bounty to 
the Roman Catholics to act uncharitably 
and unkindly towards persons of other 
persuasions; and, although he would not 
yield to any hon. Member opposite in sin- 
cere love and affection for his fellow- 
countrymen, although he was as anxious 
as any one to extol the favourable traits 
of their character, he still could not shut 
his eyes to their faults. If they possessed 
many points that were excellent, they 
also, he was sorry to say, had their ble- 
mishes ; and no person, at all acquainted 
with the Irish character, could deny that, 
though easily led to good, they were still 
more easily, when worked up by design- 
ing and interested parties, incited to evil. 
It was not dealing fairly by the Irish peo- 
ple, who, he regretted to say, were reck- 
less of human life—who regarded neither 
their own lives nor those of others. [‘ No, 
no.” | What! did hon. Members mean to 
deny that homicides were frequent in Ire- 
land? Why, it was only very recently 
that a fight occurred at a fair without 
being provoked by either religious or po- 
litical animosity, and that sixteen lives 
were sacrificed. It was clear, then, that 
they set no value on human life. With 
all his affection for his countrymen, he 
could not be blind to the blemishes in 


their character; and, therefore, he asserted 
that it was not acting fairly by them to 
adopt a principle calenlated rather to in- 
crease than to diminish theiy dislike of 
Protestants, 
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Viscount Morpeth observed, that hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, one after the other, 
continued to repeat that there would be 
no surplus, he must, therefore, trouble the 
House with once more stating the grounds 
why he entertained the opinion he had 
adopted, although by so doing he might 
run the risk of causing fatigue. From 
the benefices or parishes which, under the 
operation of this Bill, would have no new 
incumbents appointed to them after the 
next vacancy in each, after deducting 
thirty per cent., he found there would 
arise 82,3271. a-year to be paid to the 
Commissioners, After deducting the ex- 
penses which would fall on this fund, and 
which were made chargeable or it by this 
Bill, including the interest of the momey 
to be raised to compensate the owners of 
the advowsons, there would remain about 
50,0002. a-year to be devoted to the pur- 
poses of education. This amount did not 
include the sum that would be derived 
from the operation of the Clauses which 
allowed the income of rich benefices in 
certain cases to be reduced to 300/. a-year. 
He had never made any allowance for 
what might be derived from this source, 
but he had no doubt that the amount 
would not be inconsiderable. With regard 
to the present system of education, he 
wished to say a few words. He wished 
that he had brought down with him some 
letters he had received from persons in 
Ireland, contradicting statements made in 
that House respecting some of the schools 
under the new system. One of these was 
from the master of the school, of which 
it was alleged that the scholars attending 
it were compelled to attend mass both 
evening and morning. This person denied 
that there was a word of truth in the 
statement, or that any Protestant child 
was ever called upon to attend the Ca- 
tholic place of worship. It had been said, 
that the number of Protestant clergymen 
who had applied to the new Board of 
Education did not exceed 140. Now, he 
believed that, if proper inquiry were made, 
it would be found that the number of both 
Catholic and Protestant clergymen who 
had made application to the new Board of 
Education was pretty equal, allowing, of 
course, for the different amount of the num- 
bers of the members of the two religions. 
The hon. Gentleman had said, that the 
number of Protestants in a parish had 
nothing to do with the question of the 
Establishment, He (Lord Morpeth) did 
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himself if he stated that he entertained an 
opposite opinion. He was quite at a loss 
to conceive the utility of keeping up an 
expensive establishment for the religious 
instruction of persons who did not exist in 
many parishes. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman said, that they ought to pro- 
vide religious instruction for even five 
members of the Establishment in a parish. 
Had the Bill made no provision for such pur- 
pose? It had been said, that the salvation 
of five souls was of infinitely more im- 
portance than the obtaining this surplus 
f 50,0002. a-year. He (Lord Morpeth) 
agreed that the value of a human soul 
was far beyond any human estimate or 
any expense that could be incurred; but, 
he would recommend those who had urged 
this, to consider the 
the millions in [reland who were now neg- 
lected, and had not the adequate means 
of instruction. 

Mr. O’ Connell remarked, 


value of the souls of 


{Jury 29} 


not know what taunts he might bring on! and paying a clergyman ? 


, But 
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Was it that 
the atmosphere might be improved by the 
savour of Protestantism? He would ask 
the late secretary of the Kildare-street so- 
ciety at once, where was the Protestant- 
ism where there were no Protestants ? 
were the souls of Catholics of less 

than those of Protestants? The 
and learned Gentleman would make 


value 
hon. 


the 9,000 Catholic inhabitants of some 
parishes pay largely for the support of a 
Protestant clergyman, and the matnte- 
nance of a church for the religious in- 
struction of five Protestants. Were not 
the Catholics equally entitled to the 


means of instruction as the Protestants ? 
Was redemption to be counted in money ? 
Was it a part of the Divine operation, not 
to think it charity to inculcate the feeling 


of benevolence on the part of the five to 


that the dis- | 


closure of bad principles sometimes led | 


to good. The right hon. 
University of Dublin had that night given 
them a specimen of his liberality of feel- 
ing—he seemed actuated with such zeal 
as to amount almost to spiritual ferocity. 
The hon. Member seemed to be actuated 
by the feeling that he was alone infallible, 
and that the 
must be right. 
and learned Member for Bandon had at 


Member for the | 


the 9,000 ? ‘* But you only think of 
money,” said the hon. and learned Gen- 
Newnan If that be your religion, avow it, 


and then we understand it; and | say, we 
want not your cant or hypoc risy; but tell 
us that you battle for money—for pounds, 
shillings, and pence. Is that your relti- 
gion? If it be, say so. If, indeed, you 
have Protestant feelings, you will rejoice 
to take away the tarnish upon your reli- 
gion.” Great alarm had been expressed 


| at the idea of a number of children being 


law which he laid down | 
He was glad that the hon. | 


last shown himself up. Perhaps the House | 
‘could be held there for the purpose of 


was not aware that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had been secretary to the Kil- 
dare-street society for twenty-five years. 
He was the man to whom the superintend- 
ance of the education of the people had 
been intrusted. Could they be surprised 
that the people of Ireland were dissatisfied 


| proselytism. 


with the system of education afforded in | 


the Kildare-street Society Schools, after 
what had fallen that night from the hon. 
Member. He had told them—and had 
been cheered by those behind him when 


he did so—that children had been edu- | 


cated within the walls of a convent. 


The , 


hon. and learned Gentleman did not say 


whether or not there were any Protestant 
children in the number. What was the 
use, he would ask, of keeping up a church 
in a parish in which there were no Pro- 
testants? Were they to maintain a 
church for abstract Protestants? If there 


educated at a school-room in a convent. 
What harm was there in the school-room 
being within the walls of a convent? It 
was an absurdity to suppose that a school 


There were two classes of 
nuns in Ireland—one who devoted them- 
selves to the education of the poor, and 
the other who were employed in visiting 
the sick. When the cholera raged with 
such violence in Ireland, these excellent 
women devoted themselves to attending 
the sick in the hospitals. In his neigh- 
bourhood, eleven nuns constantly attended 
the hospital for twenty-four hours; and, at 
the expiration of that time, they were suc- 
ceeded by eleven others. There was not 
one individual, however, from Kildare- 
place, to be met with in those scenes of 
misery. In the prime of life, and vigour 
of health, these amiable women tended, 
in the most pestilential atmosphere, those 
who had been attacked by that frightful 
disease. He had seen them at the time, 
and they were most cheerful in conse- 


was not a single Protestant in a parish, | quence of the satisfaction they experi- 


what was the use of keeping up a church| enced in doing geod and 
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sufferings of their fellow-creatures. 
Killarney he knew a convent in which 
three young Protestants had been placed 
by their parents for the purpose of edu- 
cation. Their parents had sent them 
there from choice, and had no fear of pro- 
selytism. He challenged any man to 
point out a single instance in which the 
nuns engaged in education in Ireland, had 
ever interfered with the religion of the 
Protestant children intrusted to their 
care. He would meet any antagonist foot 
to foot on this point, and would defy him 
to point out a single instance where such 
conduct had been proved. 
also, that the Protestant children attend- 
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He denied, | 
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gendered in one party in Ireland, through 
the instrumentality of England, whose 
policy it was to create division. He 
trusted that the time was not distant when 
the Kildare-place society and its orators, 
and the Recorder and his judicial qualifi- 


‘cations, would be estimated at their full 


value, and would sink into the insigniti- 
cance they deserved. 

Mr. Shaw said, in answer to the appeal 
made to him by the noble and. learned 
Gentleman (Mr. O’Conneil), that the Pro- 
testant religion did not consist in pounds, 
shillings, and pence; nor did he ever 


| suppose, or say that that Bill, or any 


ing the schools under the new system of | 


education were ever interfered with by the 
Roman Catholic clergy. This had repeat- 
edly been asserted, but he challenged any 
hon. Member to show him a single in- 
stance of the kind—if they did not do so, 
what became of their declarations on the 
subject ? 
man opposite had spoken with a degree 
of bigotry which he was surprised that a 
man of education could exhibit. It was 
the remains of that bigotry which, thank 
God, the present Government had put 
down. They never could have a recur- 
rence of that system which the hon. 
Gentleman was so anxious to see carried 
into effect. The late Government even 
had shrunk from adopting that system 
which the hon. Gentleman advocated. 
They had refused to abolish the new sys- 
tem of education, and fell back on the 
Kildare-place Society. All that he re- 
quired was a modification of the law. He 
had been told tuat there could be no sur- 
plus. At the present moment there was 
a Protestant clergyman in every parish in 
Ireland—there was not a benefice or 
parish that was not filled up. Now, a 
certain number of these, on vacancies oc- 
curring, were not to be filled up; and 
was he to be told that no income would 
be derived from these parishes? Was 
there difference whether or not the 
parisiies were filled up? In the province 
of Leinster there were 2,200,000 Ca- 
tholies and 183,000 Protestants. The 
Church was to be better apportioned to 
the wants of the latter than it at present 
was, It was, therefore, a monstrous ab- 
surdity to tell him that there would be no 
surplus in that province. The truth was, 
that the animus which was now manifested 
on the subject, originated in that paltry 


no 


destroy the Protestant religion 


other act of a human legistature, could 
as such ; 


but the Church Establishment of any 


country must be supported by money; 


The hon. and learned Gentle- 


order ! 


and that particular form of religion to 
which the law annexed the property of the 
Church, constituted the established religion 
of the country—or, in other words, * the 
present Church Establishment, as settled 
by law within this realm.” Now, that 
was the precise thing which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, on his oath, had so- 
lemuly abjured ail intention to subvert ; 
and it was also the very thing which the 
hon, and learned Gentleman, in his pub- 
lished letters, since he had taken the oath, 
had declared it was his great object to 
abolish. [ Mr. O’ Connell,‘It is false!” Order, 
He rose to order. He submitted 
that the right hon. Member was out 
of order in accusing him (Mr. O’Con- 
nell) of swearing to one thing, and doing 
directly the contrary.] [‘* Order !”] 

Mr. Fina said, a grossly calumnious at- 
tack had been made on his hon. and 
learned Friend by the right hon, Member. 

Mr, Shaw observed, that he did not in- 
tend tocharge the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman with perjury; but he contended, 
that he was perfectly justified in the argu- 
ment he had used. 

Mr. Finn; It is a false and atrocious 
calumny, 

Mr. Shaw said, the hon. and learned 
Member had privileged himself to use 
what language he pleased. He had placed 
himself out of the pale of all civilized so- 
ciety ; and nothing he said could have the 
slightest effect on the feelings of any Gen- 
tleman, 

‘Several hon. Members rose at the same 
moment ; but there was much confusion, 
and loud cries of ** Order,”} 
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The Chairman stated, that if order was 
not restored, he must leave the Chair, and 
report the reason to the House. It was 
utterly impossible to proceed with the 
public business if seven or eight hon. 
Members rose at the same moment to 
address the Committee. He called on 
Mr. Shaw. 

Mr Shaw: After the appeal which had 
been made from the Chair, would only 
say, that having heard the clergy 
the religion to which he belonged, desig- 
nated as so many cormorants, he naturally 
felt anxious to remove from a body of men 
whom he loved an imputation so foul and 
unmerited as that they were actuated only 
by the consideration of pounds, shillings, 
and pence. He wished to show, that the 
hon. and learned Member for Dublin had 
used a fallacy, to which he had often be- 
fore resorted,—namely, that of confound- 
ing the religion with the Establishment. 
He would say no more about the matter 
then. But had not the hon. and learned 
Member in one of his letters said, that he 
would, if he had his will, have no Estab- 
lished religion—that lie would let every 
one support his own religion? That was 
the hon. and learned Member's opinion ; 
but was he justified in drawing the dis- 
tinction he had drawn between the Estab- 
lishment and the religion connected with 
it? When so many hon. 
ina manner which called forth such strong 
observations from the Chair, he was about 
to give his reasons why the hon. Member 
for Dublin had used the word ** falsehood” 
tohim. But, not to pursue that subject 
further, he would advert to the argument 
which the hon. 
had used in answer to the s| 
hon. and learned Friend, the Member for 


0! 


{Jury 29} 





Members rose | 


and learned Gentleman | 
seech of his | 


Bandon, with respect to schools being es- | 


tablished within the precincts of convents, 


The hon. and learned Member for Dublin | 


said, * Oh! if schools are 
places, what mischief do they do?” He 
did not attempt even to deny the fact, 
and surely everyone at ail acquainted with 
the principles on which the Board of Ed 

cation acted, must know that this was con- 
trary to the rules which they had laid down. 
Again, the hon. and learned Member for 
Dublin did not deny, that the books 
directed by the Board to be used in those 
schools were not to be found there, and 
that the only books in use were Roman 
Catholic books. These, however, were 


= | 
held in such 
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therefore they were, wisely enough, left 
unanswered. He objected. to any system 
of national, united education, because he 
was ntiaiad it could not produce any 
beneficial result. Whilst the schools were 
held in convents and monasteries no Pro- 
testants would attend them. The and 
learned Gentleman had alluded to his 
spiritual ferocity; his, however, was 
like the ferocity of 


the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, for that exhibited itself ina 


} 
nor. 


not 


mn. 


death’s head and cross-bones over the doo 
of every man who refused obedience to his 
comma nas. 

Mr. George I’. Young said, that what- 
ever might be the expectations of the 


framers of the Bill there was still a possi 


bility that there might be a disappointmen 
in the surplus which they expeeted to 
realise, and at all events it was obvious 
that this surp lus wo ould not accrue until a 
period of time had elapsed. He did ne 

yield much wae to alee argument with 
regard to the motive which this measure 
held out for assassination, but those who 


had used that areument should admit the 
force of the reply,—namely, that by the 
present grant such motive would be done 
away with. The evils complained of in 
the course of the discussion on this Bill 
were not chargeable to the system of na- 
tional education now pursued in Ire- 
land, but were rather arising out 
of the niggardly supply afforded CAIry- 


abuses 


ing that system into effect. For himself, 

be was re ady to concur in every vote which 

had a tende ney to increase the aad of 

intelligence in Ireland. With respect to 
} 


ihe present grant, although prepared to 
support it, he entertained o i scruple,— 
namely, that it was placed beyond the 
control of the House, and he hop d, that 
some means would be adopted to prevent 
any misapplication. 

Mr. Sharman Crawford would not look 


upon this Act as a final settlement of the 
qnestines but rather as an acknowledement 
in part that the Roman Catholics and Pres- 
byterians ought not to be taxed for th 
1- | support of “ Fstablishment. The Bill 
professed to go upon the princly ‘iple of po- 


pulation ; shee even In this it w as celusive. 
No measure which did not zo to the com- 
plete extinction of tithe 
tical exaction, would, or ought to, satisfy 
the people of Ireland ; and this measure 
could only be considered by the opponents 
of tithes in that House as an approxt- 


“apyeyihe 
s, as an Ecclesias- 


facts, which were all capable of proof, and! mation and a step to their total ex- 
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tinction, and as such entitled to their 
support. 


Sir Henry Hardinge said, that he never 
in any of the previous years when the 
grant for education in Ireland was pro- 
posed expressed an opinion or gave a vote 
on the question. When it became his duty 
to bring forward the grant, he looked to 
see what had been done by his predeces- 
sors; and finding it was impossible that 
benefit should not result from it, if it were 
fairly and honestly applied, he did not hesi- 
tate to give it hissanction. He had every 
reason to believe, that the system would in 
future have his support, but he would 
frankly state that much must depend on its 
being carried into effect in a bona fide 
manner. If such a course were taken, he 
thought it must prove salutary; butif not, 
the system would be most objectignable. 
If what his hon. and learned Friend had 
stated was true—if the Protestant chil- 
dren were treated in the monasteries and 
nunneries as he had described, then he 
would say, that the intention of the grant 

was perverted, and the Commissioners, if 
they did their duty, would take care that 
such abuses were not continued. 

Lord John Russell said, that the expla- 
nation just given was exactly what might 
have been expected from the frank manner 
in which the right hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman usually spoke. He agreed with the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman that any con- 
travention of the rules laid down by the 
Board ought to be looked into. The rules, 
if good, ought to be observed; if imper- 
fret, they ‘might be amended. If they 
were contravened, an authority ought to 
be exercised to secure their due observance. 
He must say, it was a subject of regret with 
him that when the Government on a former 
evening brought this question before the 
House, the hon. Secretary of the Treasury 
under the late Government did not attend 
the Committee, and defend the present 
Ministers from the attacks of hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, to which they were exposed. 
Hon. Gentlemen on his side of the House 
had supported the late Government on this 
question ; but they, in their turn, were not 


fortunate enough to have the support of 


those by whom the estimate was signed 
and proposed. 

Sir Henry Hardinge believed that the 
late hon. Secretary of the Treasury, as 


well as the majority of the House, did not 
expect the vote to be brought forward on 
the evening when it was moved, 
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Mr. Williams Wynn begged to say, that 
he came down to the House intending to 
support the vote, but he found the feeling 
of the House so strong in its favour that he 
thought he might be spared. Certainly 
he was prepared to support it, and if any 
doubts had been entertained of its being 
granted, he would have voted for it. 

Sir Joke Hobhouse said, that on the 
night in question there were forty-one of 
the hon. Gentlemen opposite, greatly to 
his astonishment, who voted against that 
very grant which had been introduced by 
the right kon. Baronet opposite. It was 
certainly most unfortunate that when the 
vote did come on—owing, he would not 
say to any defection, but to’ some unac- 
countable accident or other—not one.of 
the hon. Gentlemen opposite, who would 
have supported the Motion, had they not 
been absent, was present. That being a 
vote which was viewed very invidiously— 
that being a vote which was much objected 
to— it unquestionably would have been 
more fortunate for the present Govern- 
ment if the speeches which they had heard 
this evening had been declared on the 
former occasion. 

Sir Henry Hardinge said, it had not 
been stated that the miscellaneous esti- 
mate would come on that evening. 

Sir John C. Hobhouse said, it was to 
his very great disappointment, on account 
of the high estimate he had formed of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman opposite, that 
he did find him opposing the grant which 
had been proposed by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’spolitical friends when in power, 
and that none of the late Government were 
there to support them in their utmost 
ne d, 

Mr. Serjeant Jackson, was opposed to 
the principle on which the new system of 
education was founded. He rose, how- 
ever, principally to notice the observations 
which the hon. and learned Member for 
Dublin had made upon him. The hon. 
and learned Member had alluded to the 
fact of his having been Secretary to the 
Kildare-place Society. It was true, that 
he had been Secretary to that society for 
twenty-five years, and there was no part 
of his conduct through life to which he 
looked back with greater satisfaction than 
to his exertions in support of that institu- 
tion. The improvement in education in 
Ireland was, in point of fact, attributable 
to the indefatigable exertions of that board. 
The fact was admitted by the Report of 
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Commissioners appointed by a Govern- 
ment which was not favourable to the Kil- 
dare-place Society, Those Commissioners 
had rigorously examined into all the 
charges of proselytism which it was well 
known had been brought against the so- 
ciety, and the result was that they could 
not in even a single instance be substan- 
tiated. The Roman Catholic Bishop, Dr. 
Doyle, stated in his evidence that the so- 
ciety had issued 1,500,000 cheap books, 
to only one of which the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy objected, and that was a book 
of travels, in which the author stated, that 
he had seen a Roman Catholic priest at 
Rome giving absolutionto a man who had 
committed murder. Dr Doyle further 
stated, that but for two inconveniences 
attended the Kildare-place system, he con- 
sidered it a most excellent one. Now, 
what did the Honse suppose those incon- 
veniences were? ‘The first was, that the 
Scriptures were admitted into the schools 
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| sent but a partial reduction—it was 3-5ths 
of the tithes. Why did I not demand 
the abolition of the entire? Why did 
[ ask forno more? Because I had no 
chance, in the first instance, of getting the 
entire abolished, and you perceive that I 
was refused the extent which I asked, being 
3-5ths, and only got from the House of 
Commons, 2-5ths. I had, therefore, not 
the least prospect or possibility of destroy- 
ing the entire; and because I am one of 
those who is and have been always ready 
to accept of any instalment, however small, 
of the debt of justice due to the people— 
the real national debt—I have been, ard 
am ready to accept of any inbteleient of 
that debt, determined to go on and look 
for the remainder as soon as the first in- 
stalment should be completely realized.” 
Now, he begged to ask the hon. and learned 
Member whether he was sincere when a 
few nights since, he told the House that 
the present Bill was a pacificatory mea- 
sure—-that it would be final and conclu- 


(Ireland. ) 





without note or comment; and the se- 
cond was, that books of religious contro- | 
versy were excluded. He thought it was | 
impossible to found any good system of | 
education except on the basis of the 
Scriptures. All that he and those who 
thought like him required was, that there 
should be no garbling of the Scriptures, 
They would be satistied if the children in 
the new schools were allowed to read even 
the New Testament unmutilated. He had 
not quite done yet with the hon. and 
learned Member for Dublin. A few nights 
since, he had occasion to remind the House | 
that the hon. and learned Member for 
Dublin had written a letter to the hon, 
Member for Dundalk (Mr. Sharman Craw- | 
ford), in which he stated, that although he | 
had, last Session, consented tu accept of a | 
reduction of three-fifths of tithe- property, | 
he would not be content until the whole | 
was destroyed ; upon which the hon. and 
learned Member denied, that he had so| 
written. Now, he had brought to the | 
| 





House with him the hon. and learned 
Member's letter, from which he begged 
leave to read an extract in order to satisfy 
the House that he at least had not stated 
that which was untrue. The letter was 
headed, ‘“ Tithes, ‘Tithes, ‘Tithes,” dated 
= Derrynane Abbey, September 27, 1834,” 
and was addressed to ‘¢ William Sherine 4 
Crawford, Esq.,” and signed “ Daniel 
O’Connell.” The passage which he felt | 


| 


it necessary to read was as follows :—-‘ It 
is quite true that I demanded for the pre- | 





| there were none to be 


sive, and that after it passed, there would 
be no more disturbances in Ireland? How 
was it possible to reconcile the contra- 
dictory statements of the hon. and learned 
Member? Which were they to believe ? 
Did he tell the truth now, or—he begged 
pardon for having put the case in that 
way, and would not proceed with the ques- 
tion. The hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
statements, however, were utterly irrecon- 
cilable, and it was desirable to know which 
represented the real state of his mind, 
To quit this subject, and return to the ques- 
tion immediately under discussion, be (Mr, 
Jackson) had complained, that the schools 
under the new system were in some cases 
held in convents. The hon and learned 
Member met that complaint by asking 
whether the Protestant children had been 
tampered with. They had not, because 
tampered with; for 
Protestant parents would not allow their 
children to go into convents. The hon. 
and learned Member left his objections en- 
tirely untouched, and yet he was cheered 
by the Members around him. 

Mr. Ronayne remarked, that the hon. 
and learned Member had lost a good deal 
of time in endeavouring to convince them 
| that he was opposed to the new system of 
| education. The hou. Member had only 


to state that he was Secretary for so many 
years to the Kildare-street Society, to 
render any assurances unnecessary that he 
was opposed to a system which “did not 
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sanction proselytism., The right hon, Gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. Shaw) had talked of 
agitation. Agitation forsooth! 


County Coroners. 


fCOMMONS} 


When he 


himself was one of the most notorious agi- | 


tators in the country, 
Corporation of Dublin language that was 
not fit to be used by any hon. Member of 
that House, and that was_ particularly 
unbecoming a Judge anda Privy Coun- 
cillor. 
Mr. 
House 
expenditure 
granted, 
Lord Morpeth said, 
issued under the direction of the 
would be always accounted for. 
Mr. Hume thought that it would be 
much better that the money should be 
voted annually. . 
Lord John Russell said, that there was 


Hume asked in what manner the 
was to have an account of the 
of the money proposed to be 


that the monies 
Treasury 


no objection to the insertion of a provi- | 


reqtir- 
money 


sion, in the Committee onthe Bill, 
ing an annual account of the 
expended to be produced. 

Mr. Hume still thought it wou!d be more 
desirable that the House should have an 
opportunity of discussing the subject of 
the grant, on annually voting. 

Zesolution agreed to, and the House 
resumed. 

County Coroners.| The Honse 
went into Committee on the Bill for regu- 
lating County Coroners. 

On the Clause providing that 
should be paid to the medical men who 
were called upon to give evidence before 
a Coroner’s Jury, 

Mr. C. Barclay moved an Amendment, 


addressing to the | 
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in question—which was one of much dan- 
ger; many surgeons had lost their lives 
by dissecting exhumed bodies, aud yet 
medical men were by this Bill liable to ‘be 
called before a Coroner’s Jury at any time. 
Ought they not then to be remunerated ? 
The remuneration might be accorded by 
the Jury, and thus all jobbing, so far as 


ithe Coroner was concerned, would be 
avoided, 
Mr. O'Connell: Such an amendment 





would only lead to greater jobbing ; 
the Coroner would in that case have to 
summon such a Jury as he thought would 
readily grant to the surgeon (in all proba- 
bility his cousin, or some other near rela- 
tion) as large a sum as could possibly be 
granted, \ 

An Hon. Member said, that the Coroner 
had nothing to do with the summoning of 
the Jury—it was the constable who sum- 
moned it. 

Mr. O'Connell: Yes, nominally the 
constable, but no one could reasonably 
doubt that it was the Coroner’s Jury, for 
it was he who signed the panel, and the 
inquest was in fact his, 

Mr. Warburton considered that 2, was 
but small remuneration for a respectable 
surgeon, when it was necessary to Open a 
body. 

Mr. Wakley hoped that this Bill, which 
was a subject of great consequence, and 
which affected the interests of all classes 


of persons, would be allowed to proceed. 


fees | 


He could not help expressing his sorrow 


‘that a proposition for giving but inade- 
quate remuneration to those without whose 


testimony a Coroner's inquest would be a 


' mere farce, should be received at his side 


to the effect that the fee to be given should | 


in no case be less than 1/7. or more than 27, 

Mr. O’ Connell said, that this part of the 
Bill would open the door to the widest 
jobbing. The Amendment might as well 
propose at once that the fee “should be 
always 2/.; it might be regarded as cer- 
tain, that no Coroner would give his cou- 
sin less than 27, He hoped that the House 
would reject the Clanse altogether. 

Mr. Cripps said, that the Amendment 
was not his, and that he objected to it en- 
tirely. 

The also 


Attorney-General objected 


to it, and said, that the Clause was not of 


his framing. 

An Hon. Member said, that at present 
no remuneration was allowed to medical 
gentlemen for the performance of the duty 


which 





of the House in the tone and temper with 
it had been met. The hostility 
which the hon. and learned Member for 
Dublin had displayed to the proposition 
really surprised him, because his hon. and 
learned Friend must be aware that there 
was an Irish Act called one of the Grand 
Jury Acts, which empowered the Coroner 
to give the surgeon four guineas. But 
his hon, and learned Friend was appre- 
hensive that if the surgeon who attended 
inquests was fairly paid for his services 
that jobbing would ensue. He knew not 
in what manner these inquests were held 
in Ireland; but from the mode in which 
they were conducted in this country, he 
felt perfectly convinced that no jobbing 
whatever would take place under them, 
He considered the fee of 2/, too small a 
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remuneration for the performance of so 
exceedingly disagreeable and painful a 
duty. It was most dangerous to life; and 
the Insurance Offices required a higher 
premium to be paid on effecting an in- 
surance on the life of a surgeon on account 
of this circumstance; and some otiices, 


County Coroners. 


in consequence of their having to perform | 


the life of the 
In many in- 


such a duty, refused to insure 
person liable to it at all. 


stances the surgeon had to examine cu- | 
taneous diseases, of which there was some | 


danger of contagion, and he had frequently 
to examine the whole of the organs of the 


human body, and even after this examina- | 


tion it was not a very uncommon occur- 


rence that he was at a loss to account for | 


the cause of death. When such were the 
means obliged to be taken by a surgeon 
to acquire information as to the cause ol 
death, it was quite impossible that any 


other person connected with the inquest | 
could know anything of the matter con- | 


sidered as a medical subject. Ie 


proposed, not because it directed that too 


high a sum should be paid to the surgeon, | 


but because he considered it too small. 
He was of opinion that the surgeon ought 
to receive instead of 1/7. 3/., and in no 
case less than 3/7. If he were paid 104, i 
would not, in some cases, be extravagant. 


He knew a post mortem examination to | 


last eight hours, and even then the i inquiry 
was not considered satisfactory. Would 
any man say, that a respectable surgeon 
in extensive practice would be overpaid, if 
on such an occasion he received 3/.? The 
House should bear in mind that, when- 
ever any proposition for the payment of 
Barristers was made, it was acceded to 
without the slightest hesitation. Thus 
Barristers were, for instance, sent on Com- 
missions of Inquiry throughout the coun- 
try, travelled in their coaches-and-four, 
enjoying the scenery and prospects which 
the country displayed, and received their 
travelling expenses besides five guineas 
a day. But if the surgeon travelled 
twenty miles to an inquest he was not 
allowed a farthing. It had been said, that 
the Coroner generally called in his cousin, 
who was a surgeon. The Coroner had | 
not the power to do so; for the medical 
man who was known to possess most skill 
in the district in which the occurrence 
which gave rise to the inquest took place, 
was generally called in, If the House 
bestowed the slightest calm consideration 


{Jury 


ob- | 
jected to the Amendment which had been | 
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on the subject, they could not, he thought, 


County Coroners. 


refuse to give to the medical man, who 
had so onerous and painful a duty to 
| fulfil, a fair and just comp eae 

| Captain Pechel thought that the hon, 


| Member for Finsbury’s proposition of sub- 


| stituting 32. for 17. would be a great im- 
| provement. But there was such a cir- 
}cumstance as the case of an inquest 
| having sat on the body where the paity 
lturned out afterwards not to have been 
| dead. A person had been supposed to 
| have been drowned, an inquest sat on 
I the body, and the verdict was “ Found 
drowned.” The exertions of the Humane 
| Society restored that supposed lifeless 
body to animation again, and life con- 


tinued for twenty-fours afterwards. What 
would the hon. Member for Finsbury pro- 


| pose that the surgeon who had attended 
| should have in such a case as that ? 
Dr. Bowring: No post mortem examina- 
tion could take p jlace until after death. 
Mr. Wakley: Ob, yes, there can; I 
know an instance in which there were 
three inquests held on the body of a 
woman in the London Hospital. ‘The 


Coroner was an attorney; and I am in- 
formed that, after holding the first inquest, 


on proceeding to hold the second, the 


tt; woman was discovered eating oysters. 


Mr. O'Connell: Taik of Irish jobbin 
after that! At this side of the Cha 

| It appei nee that a Ps ‘rsou might die es e 
times. surely no Irish lawyer could boast 
of ing such a fee, and all for ni 
W ith a high opiion entertained by his 
Friend, Mr. Wakley, of the services of a 
medical man, he did not think any one 
would employ him on an inquest. He 
was present at 200 trials where medical 
men were examined, and paid for their 
attendance; and his opinion was, that 
they were not overpaid for their services, as 
they furnished material information. ‘They 
talked a great deal of sinciput and occiput, 


i 
o 
el 


thine. 





and extravasations, but they gave, after 
all, no more information than the Jury 
| could arrive at without their learned aid; 


|in most cases every one could tell the 
| cause of death. 
| The blank in the Clause was filled up 
with the words “ two pounds. 2 
On the proposition that the expense be 
| paid out of the county rate the Committee 
| divided. 
Ayes 117; Noes 23, Majority 
An objection being made to the mode 
proposed by the Bill, it was given up. 





94. 
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The House resumed. 


Corporation Commissioners 


Potts at Execrions.] On the Mo- 
tion that the House resolve itself into a 
Committee on the Polls at Election Bill, 
Colonel Sibthorpe moved that the House 
do adjourn. 

The House divided—Ayes none; Noes 
85; Majority 85. 

The House went into Committee on the 
Bill. 

On the Sth Clause, 

Colonel Sibthorpe objected to proceed- 
ing with the Bill. It was a decidedly 
Radical measure, most unconstitutional, 
and destructive of all order. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer sup- 
ported the Bill, because it was calculated 
to preserve order and correct abuses at 
elections. : 

The Earl of Lincoln opposed the Bill 
because it contained no provision against 


intimidation, which was as great an abuse | 
The Bill which the hon. } 


as corruption. 
Member for Middlesex formerly intro- 
duced provided for the adjournment of 
the poll in the case of a riot. He wished 
a similar provision to be introduced into 
this Bill. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer agreed 
with the noble Lord, that intimidation 
ought by all means to be provided against; 
but he believed that by the present law 
there existed a power to adjourn the poll 
in the case of a riot. 

Clause 5 was agreed to. 

The remainder of the Clauses agreed to, 
and the House resumed. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, July 30, 1835. 


Minures,} The Royal Assent was given by Commission to 
the following Bills :—Stamp Duties Offices’ Consolidation ; 
Merchant Seamen; Property in Infants’ (Ireland) ; Con- 
tempt in Equity (Ireland) ; General Turnpike Act Amend- 
ment; as a Number of private Bills. —Read a third time :— 
Lunatic Act Continuance. 

Petitions presented. By the Dukes of NewcastLe and 
WELLINGTON, the Marquess CAMDEN, Earls VERULAM, 
HAREWOOD, and SHAPTESBURY, Lords SKELMERSDALE 
and Lynpuurst, from a Number of Places,—against the 
Municipal Corporations’ Bill.—By the Earls of Wesrt- 
MORELAND and BEAUCHAMP, and Viscount SYRANGFORD, 
from a Number of Places, against the same Bill— By Lord 
FoLtey and Lord BrovGguam, from several Places,—in 
favour of the same. 


Corporation Commissioners (TI- 
vertTON).] The Earl of Harrowby beg- 
ged leave, on presenting a petition from 
the Corporation of Tiverton, against the 
Municipal Corporation Bill, to rectify 
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some statements respecting his own con- 
duct, inthe Appendix to the Report of 
the Commissioners. The noble Earl then 
proceeded :—It is stated that there was 
produced to them a copy of a letter, with- 
out address, in the handwriting of Mr. 
Bevis Wood, a late Town Clerk, desiring 
the person to whom it is addressed to use 
his influence to procure the appointment 
of Duntze as Receiver General of one of 
the districts of the county of Devon.— 
This letter is written in the name of the 
corporators, said to be thereunto sub- 
scribed. The postscript is as follows :— 
* You will please to remember that this 
our recommendation of S. Duntze is on 
this condition, that he reside and keep his 
offices in the town of Tiverton, and that 
he agree to make an annual allowance to 
the corporators of the sum of 20J. for every 
shilling inthe pound land-tax, which now 
amounts to 80/. yearly.” It is further 
stated, that this letter was sent to me, and 
that P.S. Duntze was appointed, and regu- 
larly paid the Corporation the stipulated 
sum of $07. per annum for a certain pe- 
riod. It is, however, added, that the 
late Town Clerk, Mr. John Wood, said 
that I was not a party to the condition at- 
tached to the recommendation of P.S. 
Duntze. I cannot rest satished with this 
half-accusation and half-acquittal. — If 
these were, in reality, all the facts of the 
case—if I had been really cognizant of 
this transaction, and acquiesced in it, | 
must plead guilty to the implied charge of 
having been a party to it. The whole of 
the facts, however, are these; and al- 
though at the distance of thirty-four 
years, my recollection of them is suft- 
ciently accurate to enable me to verify the 
substance of them in the most solemn 
manner. On the occurrence of the va- 
cancy, P.S. Duntze, who was the son of 
my late colleague, and a personal friend of 
mine, applied to me to procure for him the 
vacant office. At his personal request 
alone I asked this favour of Mr. Pitt, and 
received every possible encouragement 
short of an absolute promise. Subse- 
quently to this interview an intimation 
reached me (whether by the receipt of the 
above letter and postscript, or by some 
other written communication I cannot now 
be certain, but it is of no importance) that 
some arrangement of the nature there 
mentioned had been in contemplation. I 
took this communication to Mr, Pitt, and 
told him that unless I received the most 
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unequivocal assurances that all ideas of 
such an arrangement was abandoned, | 
must withdraw my application. I wrote 
to that effect to Tiverton, 1| received those 
assurances—I communicated them to Mr. 
Pitt, to whom, as well as myself, they 
were perfectly satisfactory, and P. 5. 
Duntze was appointed. The fact of an- 
nual payments having been made by him 
is stated in the appendix. He may have 
made them voluntarily, under an erro- 
neous impression that his appointment was 
in fact owing to the recommendation of 
the Corporation, whereas it was that in- 
terference which produced the only difh- 
culty. It was certainly kept carefully out 
of my knowledge, as when I served the 
office of mayor some years afterwards | 
never heard of any such payment. It is 
further stated that a similar payment was 
made by Mr. Hamilton, also one of the 
Receivers General; but as his appoint- 
ment was made in 1765, I do not think it 
necessary to say anything in my own be- 
half, or in that of the present Corporation, 
The Commissioners proceed to say that 
the extraordinary nature of these arrange- 
ments induced them to institute a strict 
inquiry as to this portion of the corporate 
revenues (as if it were a regular item.) 
‘* We found that very numerous appoint- 
ments in the Church, as well as in various 
departments of the public service, had 
been obtained by members of the Corpo- 
ration, and by their friends and connex- 
ions; but it did not appear that the Cor- 
poration derived any direct pecuniary be- 
nefit from any of the appointments so ob- 
tained, except in the cases of P. S, 
Duntze and Mr. Hamilton. It must, 
however, be stated, that, from the neg- 
ligent manner in which the accounts of the 
Corporation have been kept, it was im- 
possible to obtain any accurate or satis- 
factory account of the receipt or expen- 
diture for very many years.” This insi- 
nuation I can positively aver to be per- 
fectly groundless. No application, to the 
best of my recollection, was ever made by 
the Corporation, except in one case for an 
office of very small amount, as a mere 
matter of charity. To the accusation, as 
far as it respects myself, of having as op- 
portunity offered, during a connexion of 
forty-seven years, done service to those 
who were doing service to me and to my 
family, I should be sorry to be able to 
plead not guilty. Such an interchange of 
good offices is a legitimate bond of friend- 
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ship in public as in private life; and ifany 
noble Lord who has been connected with 
Parliamentary interest will assert that he 
has not done the same—is not now doing 
the same—and will not persist in so doing 
—I am willing to submit to the whole 
weight of his censure. Petition laid on 
the Table. 


Corporation Rerorm — HEARING 
Counset.| Lord Brougham: My Lords, 
[ take this opportunity to notice a misre- 
presentation as to my conduct with regard 
to hearing Counsel upon the Municipal 
Corporations’ Bill. There is no one who 
cares less than I do for what is said about 
him, whether it be with regard to what I 
say and do here or in any other place. 
Noman, my Lords, can have lived as lone 
as I have livedin the world without know- 
ing that it is the common lot of humanity 
to be occasionally abused and misrepre- 
sented. Without expressing what IJ feel 
as to the chargethat has been made against 
me, lam entitled to state that there never 
was any charge more utterly groundless 
than that which has been brought against 
me by a Ministerial newspaper. News- 
papers I will not say having the patronage 
of the Government, nor will I say under 
the protection of the Government, cer- 
tainly not the patronage and protection of 
my noble Friend; but newspapers which 
have taken my noble Friend under their 
protection. [donot think if | were al- 
lowed to give an opinion on the subject, 
that the attack is a very judicious one; 
because one like myself, unconnected 
with the Government—never saying one 
word against the Government—and I am 
| happy to say that I have not had occasion 
to do so—but uniformly defending and 
‘supporting it: I therefore say I do not 
think it the most judicious course—be- 
cause sometimes my advice may have been 
deemed useless advice—although it was 
ever humble, sincere, and well meant, 
and [ gave it at all times conscientiously 
|-—that I should be attacked in the manner 
| have been by those who are under my 
noble Friends’ protection, or who have 
taken my noble Friends under their pro- 
tection. I am sure that the attacks did 
not proceed from my noble Friends. I 
} am sure that they disapprove altogether of 
|such attacks. I know them too well to 
| believe that they had any hand whatever 
|in it; for they are men of sense—but their 
underlings are those who have made the 
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attacks. 
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2 é : ; rs | 
getting anything while I was in office. | 
Another is vexed for some similar reason. | 


It is they who are the authors of these at- 
tacks. 
who have done this; it is the underlings 
instigated by the sort of motive | have de- 
scribed. 
me, my Lords, is that which, probably, 


It is not, I repeat, the principals | 
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One man is disappointed at not tle; but I prefer, as he would prefer, to 


Hearing Counsel. 


fight " own battle in my own way. My 
Lords, I consider that this Bill is my own 
battle—I was the author of the Commis- 
sion—I originated the Bill in this House 


_—I shall fight as good a battle as I can in 


One of the charges made against | 


many of your Lordships would think no. 
sel and leaders, if the leadership be worth 


charge at all. The whole blame is thrown 
upon me of the delay which is to be occa- 
sioned by hearing ‘Counsel against this 
Bill. I know that I have the answer to 
that charge in the breasts of your Lord- 


ships; but I have also another ‘antidote to | 
it—I have the antidote in another part of 


the same paper; forthe honest and faith- 
ful reporters tell what I really did say, but 
the writer, not choosing to look at what I 
did say, but with the vile purpose of mis- 
representing me, had recourse to his own 
fancy, and fancied things which I never 
did say—things which were never done— 
though the first page of the same paper 
contained a true statement of what was 
said and what was done. 
not always read fair statements before they 
make comments on them: they had rather 
have recourse to imagination. Perhaps it 
is more pleasant to utter reproof than to 
yield praise, or even than to be silent; 
and the reader may not read the report of 
the debates, but may turn to the leading 
article to get a knowledge of them. Your 
Lordships know what I did say. I said, 
and I argued, perhaps at too great length, 
against hearing Counsel at all. I said 
that if you heard them on one side, you 
could not refuse, if required, to hear them 
on the other. 1 entered into calculations 
on the subject. I told you that it was not | 
done in the Irish 40s. freeholders’ case— | 


But people will | 


favour of the Bill, and with great submis- 
sion to them, I will not make an exception 
to that rule of the practice of our Courts, 
which declares that where you have Coun- 


having, you shall be guided in the con- 


‘duct of ihe cause by your own judgment, 


and by your leader’s judgment, but not 
by the wishes of your client. I shall do so 
here, and my client will thank me in a few 
days for having pursued that course. I[ 
was not to lose the battle at once, as tltese 
persons advise; for such really is their ad- 
vice—‘* Oh, lose it, to show your pluck.” 
That is what they advise. Why notdivide 
and stand alone? My Lords, that was not 
my plan. My plan was to get as good a 
bargain as I could; and to tell your Lord- 
ships the truth, I think that I did make a 
good bargain. 1 was ready to consent to 
hear two Counsel in order to get rid of the 
proposition of hearing Counsel for every 
borough that chose to ask it.—{ Viscount 
Strangford intimated that that was not his 
proposition. |—I see what my noble Friend 
means—he does not want such long argu- 
ments of Counsel, he shrinks from the 
idea of it—animus meminisse fugit. I 
only mean to state this, that I did my best 
to avoid the consequences of the propo- 
sition then made. I shall not say more, 
than that I feel it necessary to make this 
statement of what really did occur; for 





otherwise it would be represented out of 
| doors, that any long speech of Counsel 
that may take place, will be the conse- 
bp. seem of my conduct, when, in fact, my 


all my arguments were directed against | plan was to avoid this as much as _possi- 


hearing Counsel at all. 
be distinctly understood what [ say—let it 
not be misunderstood,—that I am decidedly 
against hearing Counsel; I resist, 1 op- 
pose it altogether; but L see a great num- 
ber of your Lordships, and in fact the | 
majority, to be in favour of hearing Coun- | 
sel, and therefore I shall be glad if I can | 
make any proposal that will meet the view | 
of the noble Duke. 


men think deserving of censure, As they 


advise me in the conduct of a case of an 
action at law, they would advise the noble 
Duke opposite in the conduct of an action 
of another sort—in the conduct of a bat- | 


I said, now let it } ble. 


That is what these | 


I hope that the event will prove that 
| I made an admirable compromise. It is 
‘represented that the only object of hearing 
Counsel is to delay the Bill. My Lords, 
there is no wish for delay. I say that, 
first upon the authority of the positive as- 
| sertion of the noble Duke, and next be- 
“cause no man could obtain delay in the 
progress of the Bill; for if 1 am ready, as 
I am, to sit here from morning till night 
up to next Christmas, to hear Counsel on 
the Bill, there can be no hope of delaying 
it by that means. 
Lord £ llenborough said, that there were 
several petitions praying to be heard by 
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Counsel against the Bill, and he thought 
that their Lordships should make an order 
on the subject; for at present there were 
only a few of the boroughs about to be 
heard by Counsel, and it was important 
to regulate who should be heard. 

The Earl of Falmouth said, that the 
House had agreed that two Counsel on 
behalf of certain parties should now be 
heard, to argue against the principle of 
the Bill. That was all the House had to 
do now. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne hoped, that 
nothing would ever induce the House to 
hear Counsel on the principle of the Cor- 
poration or any other Bill. If 
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ing the evidence ov which the Bill was 
founded. With regard to the details of 
the Bill, he certainly did not apprehend 
that it was the intention of the House to 
preclude corporate towns from presenting 
petitions claiming to be heard on those 
parts of the Bill which — particularly 
affected their interests. The House had 
made no order upon the subject, but he 
certainly understood that it was open to 
Counsel to be heard on those points of 
detail as well as upon the general princi- 
ple. He merely mentioned this, that 
there might be no misunderstanding. 

The Marquess of Clanricarde did not 
think that they had even yet come to a 


Hearing Counsel. 


Lordships should once agree to do that,| proper understanding upon the point; 
they would be laying down a most incon- | because, if the noble Earl’s view were 
venient, and indeed a most dangerous] correct, it would appear, that the two 
precedent, and one on which, if he had | speeches, of which the noble and learned 
divided alone, he would have taken the} Lord spoke the other evening, were not 
sense of the House before agreeing to it.| the only two speeches that the House 
He concurred with his noble and learned | would have to listen to. In that case 
Friend (Lord Brougham) in the wish to} the arrangement was not so good as it was 
limit the hearing of Counsel as much as| supposed to be. 

possible. Of course they could not shut} Lord Brougham really did not under- 
out the consideration of the principle of! stand the noble Marquess. Did the 
the Bill altogether ; but the Counsel were | noble Marquess mean to say, that he 
to be heard on the details, and on the} would have recommended coming to a 
details should have the opportunity of | division against the majority of seventy or 
stating the degree in which the Corpo-| eighty who were ranged on the opposite 








rations they appeared for thought their | 
rights and privileges would be affected. 
In that view he found their Lordships 
concurred. He really thought it most 
material, not with a view to this case alone, 
but with a view to the order of the pro- 
ceedings of their Lordshirs’ House, not to 
let it go forth, that their Lordships would 
call Counsel to the Bar to argue on the 
principle of a Bill, which principle it was 
their duty and their right to discuss, de- 
termine, and decide for themselves, 


The Earl of Falmouth said, that the | 


noble Marquess had misunderstood what 
he meant. He meant, that Counsel 
were not to be precluded from entering 
into observations on the principle of the 
Bill. 

The Earl of Mansfield understood the 
intention of their Lordships to be to hear 
the arguments of Counsel upon the prin- 
ciple of the Bill—not as a legislative 
measure, but as it would affect those 
towns which had petitioned against it; 
and further, he understood, that besides 
being heard on the principle, Counsel 
should be at liberty to be heard on the 





conduct of the Commissioners in procur- 





side of the House, and who were deter- 
mined not to be satisfied unless Counsel 
were heard? It appeared, that the noble 
Marquess was one of those who, out of 
doors, attributed to him a desire to delay 
the progress of the Bill. But let the 
noble Marquess take his place, and ask 
himself whether, as a sincere advocate of 
the Bill, he would not have pursued the 
same course ? 

The Marquess of Clanricarde was not 
one of those who, out of doors, took notice 
of the conduct of the noble and learned 
Lord; but he claimed his privilege of 
appearing in that House, and finding fault 
with a course of proceeding which he 
thought neither convenient nor proper. 
He should have stated his objections to 
it the other evening, and more than once 
rose for the purpose of doing so, but was pre- 
vented by the three or four times repeated 
speeches of the noble and learned Lord. 
He appealed to the common sense and 
common understanding of their Lordships, 
to say whether the opinion expressed by 
the noble and learned Lord, as to the un- 
derstanding come to the other evening 
was not widely different from that ex- 
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pressed by the noble Earl (Earl Mans- 
field) who spoke from the opposite side 
of the House. Before they adopted the 
course of hearing Counsel at the Bar, he 
wished to know whether it were possible 
to reconcile that with justice, common 
sense, or precedent ; it was true they had 
been told of precedents, but he was at 
a loss to find one exactly in point. It was 
obviously necessary, before Counsel were 
called to the Bar, that an exact under- 
standing should be entered into as to the 
points to which their argument should be 
limited, if, indeed, it were to be limited at 
all. No order of any kind had been made 
upon the subject. The Motion, as he 
understood it, was, that all those who had 
petitioned against the Bill should be heard 
by Counsel, and that the Counsel called 
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in should be at liberty to argue the case 


of all. 

Lord Ellenborough : 
that an order shall be made directing that 
all who have petitioned to be heard shall 
be allowed to be heard, in order to enable 
the Counsel to appear at the Bar. 
such order be made they cannot appear 
at all. 

The Marquess of Clanricarde knew that 
there were precedents for hearing Counsel 
at the Bar; but then Counsel were ap- 


pointed for every particular person who | 


claimed to be heard, as, for instance, in the 
case of the slave-trade. He did not mean 
to say that there was not as much reason 
to hear Counsel in the present case as 
there was in the case of the slave-trade; 
all that he wanted to know distinctly was, 
whether there was to be any limit to the 
argument of Counsel. If there were to be 
no limit, at least let there be no delusion 
upon the subject; let it be known that 
they were going to hear every person who 
had petitioned against the Bill by Counsel 
at the Bar of the House. 

Lord Brougham would again endeavour 
to explain to his noble Friend. It was 
distinctly laid down the other night, and 
distinctly admitted by all sides of the 
House, that no person had a right to be 
heard—that it was a matter wholly and ex- 
clusively within the grace of the House, as 
to whether a party should be allowed to be 
heard by Counsel or not; that the House 
would allow all these various boroughs, 
eighteen in number, or thereabout, which 
had petitioned, to be heard by two Coun- 
sel. The House gave that right to no 
other party—it let in no other party—it 


What I propose is, | 





| 
} 


If no! 


| 
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did nothing by which a pretext could be 
raised for hearing any other party, or any 
other Counsel whatever. His noble Friend 
opposite had justly observed, that there 
were petitioners come in that night who 
were not included in the first order; but 
who, as their complaints were the same, 
ought not, in his opinion, to be excluded 
from it. His noble Friend’s suggestion 
was a very fair and very proper one, and 
all they now did was, to allow these later 
petitioners to be heard, if they pleased, 
through the medium of the two Counsel 
who were to appear for the rest. And this 
was the great delay of which the noble 
Marquess stood in so much horror. Why, 
in point of fact, the few observations that 
the Counsel would find it negessary ~to 
address to the individual cases of the bo- 
roughs, which, if they pleased, might be let 
in in the manner he had just stated, would 
not create so great a delay as the inter- 
position of the noble Marquess had already 
created. If the parties in question should 
not elect to be heard by the two Counsel 
who appeared for the rest, it would be for 
their Lordships to say whether they would 
allow them to be heard by any one else. 
He for one should require very good rea- 
sons to induce him to assent to such a 
course. But then the noble Marquess 
said, ‘‘The precedents are all the other 
way; if you profess to be guided by pre- 
cedents, you are bound to hear every 
party separately.” Moreover, the noble 
Marquess had complained of his having 
made four speeches; but as often as men 
did not understand what was said, and did 
not keep their misunderstanding in silence, 
but broke out and charged those with 
creating delay who did not create delay, 
but took the best course for avoiding delay 
—as often as he found men obstinately 
persisting in that mistaken course, he was 
bound to rise and set them right. “ But 
(said the noble Marquess) the course now 
proposed to be taken is contrary to pre- 
cedent.” That showed, that however fre- 
quently he might have troubled the House 
the other night, he had, at least, spoken 
once too seldom, because on that occasion 
he expressly stated an instance—not the 
instance of the slave-trade only, but another 
case in which there had been a consolida- 
tion similar to that now proposed with 
respect to the hearing of Counsel. He 
alluded to a case in which he acted as 
Counsel, in which five different persons, 
haying five different petitions, and five 
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different cases, all consolidated their ap- 
plications into one case, intrusted that case 
to him (Lord Brougham), and he spoke 
once, and but once, for all those five parties. 
If the noble Marquess would refer to the 
Journals of the House in the months of 
Apriland May 1808, he would find that they 
bore witness to the accuracy of what he 
was then stating. Their Lordships, in 
fact, had always the matter in their own 
hands. If on any day, or any hour of any 


Corporation Reform— 


day, they found that the arguments were | 


conducted in such a way as to create so 


serious a delay as to threaten the defeat of | 
the Bill, it would be in their power at once | 
And | 
he asked any man of common sense, which | 


to put a stop to their proceedings. 


course was most likely to succeed—who 
was most likely to carry that House and 
the country along with him in his principle 


and his object—he who, in the exercise of | 


his best judgment, and as the hearty friend 
and firm supporter of the measure, recom- 
mended the adoption of such a course as he 


had suggested—he who ventured to makea | 


compromise with a large majority of the 


House, or he, who setting that majority at | 


defiance, at once induced it to demonstrate 
its power by a decisive vote? He main- 
tained that the course he had proposed 
was the course most likely to carry the 
measure through. 

The Marquess of Clanricarde was far 
from accusing the noble Lord of desiring to 
create delay, but he did not think that the 
noble and learned Lord was justified in 
presuming that the friends of the Bill were 
in a minority in that House. 
believe that they were so. He believed 
that a majority of their Lordships were 


prepared to accept the Bill, and until he | 


were convinced to the contrary his opinion 
as to the course pursued must necessarily 
be different from that of the noble Lord, 

The Question that Counsel be called in 
was put andecarried. Sir Charles Wether- 
ell and Mr. Knight appeared at the Bar 
and proceeded to address the House on 
behalf of the Corporations. Only Sir 
Charles Wetherell spoke, and his address 
lasted three hours, 

Lord Brougham said it was almost un- 
necessary for him to remind their Lord- 
ships that the learned Counsel must be in 
a tate of great exhaustion, from tife length 
atwhich he had addressed their Lordships ; 
and that it would be but granting an in- 
dulgence which ought certainly to be ex- 
tended to him, if he were allowed to retire 
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for ten minutes. ‘Their Lordships too, no 
doubt, required some slight relief after the 
fatigue they had undergone, and he should 
therefore move that the House adjourn for 
ten minutes. 

Motion agreed to. 

Lord Kenyon informed their Lerdships 
that the learned Counsel, from the extreme 
heat of the House, and the great exertion 
he had made, found it quite impossible to 
proceed with his address that night. Te 
was sure that their Lordships would extend 
their indulgence to the learned Counsel 
so far as to allow him to resume his ad- 
dress to-morrow. 

Lord Brougham observed that nothing 
was more proper than to take into consi- 
deration the great exertions made by the 
learned Counsel, and also the extreme 
heat of the House. It would, however, 
he thought, be well if the learned Counsel 
were to proceed with his address at three 
o'clock to-morrow. 

Viscount Melbourne did not think that 
the learned Counsel could, under the cir- 
| cumstances, be fairly called on to go on 
with his address at present; but when he 
made that admission he could not help re- 
minding their Lordships that it was agreed 
on all sides, and in every quarter, that this 
| proceeding should be dispatched with as 
| little delay as possible. If their Lordships 

were not to meet until the usual hour 
| to-morrow, he was afraid that the learned 
Counsel would occupy a greater portion 
of time in their addresses than the two 
days to which it was, in the first instance, 
intended that they should be confined. 
He therefore suggested that means should 
| be taken to shorten the delay occasioned 
by this proceeding as far as possible, and 
that their Lordships should, with that view, 
meet at an early hour to-morrow, in order, 
if possible, to insure a compliance with 
the general arrangement which had been 
entered into. 

The Duke of Wellington said, that they 
had still to-morrow and Saturday to hear 
the speeches of Counsel ; but if their Lord- 
ships were to meet at an earlier hour than 
five o'clock, great inconvenience would 
ensue to those Peers who had to attend 
| Committees, or were engaged in matters of 
|a similar description. They might, how- 
ever, obviate the danger of delay, by post- 
poning all other business which might 
precede the hearing of Counsel. All he 
desired was, that it should be impressed 
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ought to be allowed them to consider the 
information with which they were fur- 
nished, before they proceeded to the dis- 
cussion of this Bill. 

Lord Brougham quite agreed with the 
noble Duke who spoke last, that the 
business of Committees, and other busi- 
ness of that nature would be interfered 
with, iftheir Lordships met to hear Counsel 
on this Bill at an early hour, such as ten 
or twelve o’clock. But no such difficulty 
lay in the way of their mecting at three 
o'clock, for the Committees would then be 
over. With respect to the delay which 
had, it was said, been caused by the hear- 
ing of Counsel, he should only say that as 
far as the address of the learned Counsel 
had gone, his predictions that, so far from 
any unnecessary delay being caused by 
allowing Counsel to address that-House, 
their own debates would be much shortened 
by their so doing, were completely verified. 
The learned Counsel, had with great 
distinctness, and by a very judicious 
mode of statement, referred to the prin- 
cipal points of objection to this Bill; the 
minds of their Lordships were brought to 
bear upon these points, and, instead of 
floundering amidst a vague mass of objec- 
tions, they came prepared to discuss the 
measure in a much more concise and dis- 
tinct manner than if they had no such 
statement as that of the learned Counsel 
for their guide. 

The Duke of Cumberland : Supposing 
that their Lordships were to meet at three, 
the best course would certainly be that 
they should proceed without interruption 
in this proceeding. 

Lord Lyndhurst was of opinion that 
their Lordships might meet at the usual 
hour (five o’clock), and yet get over this 
proceeding in the prescribed time. By 
commencing at five o’clock, the learned 
Counsel who had addressed the House 
that night, might, he thought, finish his 
address by eight o’clock, and thus afford 
time to his brother Counsel to conclude 
within the appointed time. He would 
take that opportunity of expressing his 
concurrence in the opinions expressed by 
the noble and learned Lord (Brougham) for 
the reasons which he had stated, because 
the learned Counsel had, as far as he had 
gone, brought under review all the strong 
points of objection to this measure, and 
thus directed the attention of their Lord- 
ships at both sides to them, forthe purpose 
either of supporting or opposing the Bill, 
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It was finally arranged that 
should meet at the usual time. 
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the House 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, July 30, 1835. 


Minvutes.] Bills. Read a second time:=Public Walk 
and Publie Institutions. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Hume, from Mr. Macinries, 
High Sheriff of New South Wales, for an Inquiry into the 
Conduct of General Darling; and by Mr. H. L. BuLwenr, 
from Marylebone, to the same effect. 


Lerru Harsour.} Colonel Leith Hay 
moved that the Report of the Trinity 
(North Leith) Harbour Bill be taken into 
consideration. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose 
with reluctance to oppose what,might~ be 
termed a private Bill. He was of opinion 
that the Government ought not to inter- 
fere with the private business of the House 
as a Government. Such had been his 
uniform practice during the time he had 
been in office. ‘There were, however, oc- 
casions when it became the duty of the 
Government to take part in such business, 
as for instance, when a private Bill touched 
or trenched upon the interests of the pub- 
lic generally; it was then the bounden 
duty of the Government to lay the case, 
as it affected the public, before the House. 
He was unwilling to lead the House to 
suppose, that he intended to throw the 
slightest blame upon his hon. Friends who 
had the care of the Bill—their conduct had 
been most fair and open; but as the col- 
lateral interests of the public were likely 
to be interfered with by the present Bill, 
he found that his duty compelled him to 
oppose them. I[t would be in the recol- 
lection of the House, that a sum of 
240,000. was advanced by the Treasury 
for the purpose of completing the Leith 
harbour and docks; that money was ad- 
vanced upon the security of these docks 
In the present state of the affairs of the 
city of Edinburgh, there was very consider- 
able difficulty in providing means that the 
money should be repaid. He did not mean to 
be understood as saying, that it was to be 
considered as altogether irrecoverable, but 
there were considerable doubts on the 
matter. Now, the interests of the Crown 
and the public were likely to be much 
prejudiced by this Bill. If it were allowed 
to pass in its present state, no doubt the 
value of the property would become less, 
and the consequence would be, that the 








Government could have no other object 
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left to pursue but that of directing im- 
mediate steps to be taken against Leith and 
Edinburgh for enforcing the rights of the 
Crown — a course which he should be 
very unwilling to see adopted, for it might 
be productive of consequences impolitic to 
hazard. His right hon. Friend, the Lord 
Advocate had abandoned his intention of 
bringing forward his Bill this Session, and, 
therefore, he was constrained, as an act of 
public duty, to oppose the further progress 
of the present measure. ‘The parties had 
been all along forewarned that, if they did 
proceed in this matter, they did so at their 
peril. He had told them, that at some 
future day he must oppose them; there- 
fore the question of the stage at which the 
opposition was offered was disposed of. 
Ue referred the House to the Report of 
the Select Committee appointed to inquire 


into the present state of the harbour of 


Leith, a Committee in every way calcu- 
Jated to inspire the House with confidence, 
of which his right hon. Friend (Mr, 
Labouchere) was the Chairman. The re- 
commendation of that Committee, was, 
recommending the Government to abandon 
the debt. But the Government could not 
abandon that debt unless they saw that 
some good were to be the result, which 
point could not be ascertained with- 
out local inquiry. If this Bill were 
persisted in, under present circumstances, 
Jovernment would be deprived of that 
Opportunity. He did not oppose the 
principle of the Bill, and next Session 
it might be supported by the Government. 
It was important for the Government to 
inquire how far the sacrifice of such an 
immense sum of the public money would 
be productive of public benefit. Upon 
these grounds he moved the postponement 
of the further consideration of the report 
until that day two months. 

Mr. Tooke was ready to give the fullest 
credit to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
for his disinclination to interfere with pri- 
vate Bills, but he thought that he had taken 
a most severe course on the present occa- 
sion; the parties had come into the House 
a second Session in the hope that they 
might succeed. The question was, whie- 
ther the Government should, by nego- 
tiating for the recovery of a bad debt, 
obstruct a good measure. He considered 
it a matter of extreme hardship to those 
parties that they should be driven to the 
enormous expense of coming before Par- 
liament a third Session to procure that 
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which the whole course of the evidence 
proved to be fraught with great public 
advantages. There was no pretence for 
alleging that this harbour was not desira- 
ble, but the promoters of it were to be 
put to the expense and delay of another 
twelve months, without any compensation 
for the anxiety and expense of two Ses- 
sions, during which they had been endea- 
vouring to get this Bill passed. He did 
not think that this was a Measure on 
which the strength of the Government 
ought to be put forth. 

Admiral Adam observed that hehad not 
only considerable local knowledge, but 
from his profession, great experience on 
the subject under discussion, and he would 
state most decidedly, that his reason for 
opposing the Bill was, that he did not 
believe it would effect the objects which 
the public desired, and the Bill professed 
to keep in view—namely, constructing the 
best possible low water harbour that could 
be placed upon the shores of the Frith of 
Forth. He was of opinion that the har- 
bour, as laid down, would not be the best 
possible low water harbour. There were 
so many faults and defects in the plan, 
that, in his opinion, it would be improper 
to allow this Bill to proceed, as it would 
prevent others, at a future period, from 
constructing an adequate harbour. Look- 
ing at the Question in another point of 
view, he would oppose it. Immense sums 
had been laid out on the works at Leith, 
and it would be only justice to the public, 
who advanced those large sums of money, 
and to those who were connected with the 
place, that an opportunity should be 
given to them to place a low water har- 
bour in such a position as would adapt 
these great, he might say, stupendous 
works, to it. It was ridiculous to sacrifice 
so large a sum of money, when by a small 


delay, arrangements might be made so as 





to make the best possible harbour, and 
profit by the works already constructed. 
The evidence completely supported him 
in his opinion, and he had not the least 
hesitation in opposing this measure. 

Sir William Rae unhesitatingly concur- 
red in the remarks that had fallen from the 
hon. and gallant Member. He did not 


think there was any hardship in the case, 
and the House, in his opinion, would do 
perfectly right in opposing the Bill, 
Colonel Leith Hay said, that in taking 
charge of the present Bill, he considered 
he was doing that which would not only 
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be for the benefit of his own country, but 
of that of the country at large. The situ- 
ation of the harbour of Leith was such as 
to render it impossible to be of much ser- 
vice, and the sooner some other harbour 
was erected the better. He must do his 
Majesty’s Ministers the justice to say, 
that they had not, during the present Ses- 
sion, concealed from the parties bringing 
forward this Bill, their intention to oppose 
it. He, however, put it to the House, 
whether the measure were necessary or 
not. Was it right, he would ask, to go 
on year after year, putting off measures 
that were calculated for the good of the 
harbour of Leith? If it were the opinion 
of the House that the Bill compromised 
any public good, the House should take 
its own course. He considered he had | 
done his duty in advocating the introduc- | 
tion of this Measure, w hich was not a pri- 
vate, but a most important public Bill. 

Mr. Labouchere said, that if the House | 
passed the present Bill, they would affect 
most materially the rights of private pro- 
perty and the claims of the public, the 
object of the Bill being to erect a rival 
harbour, to the great detriment of the pro- 
perty belonging to the city of Edinburgh. 
As the Chairman of the Committee that 
had been appointed to inquire into the 
subject, he must say, that they had devoted 
many weeks to the consideration of the 
subject, and were unanimous in their opi- 
nion. He trusted the House would support 
his Majesty’s Government in the course it 
had thought right to adopt. 

Mr. Brotherton was of opinion, that the 
postponement of the Bill would be a very 
great hardship to the petitioners. 

The Attorney-General said, that no 
person was more sincerely desirous than 
he was of having a good harbour estab- 
lished for Edinburgh, the city which he 
had the honour to represent. It seemed 
to him, however, that it would be for the 
benefit of all parties that this Measure 
should be deferred till another Session. 
He should give his vote for the postpone- 
ment. 

Mr. Hume resisted the postponement, 
because he wished to see a good harbour 
created for the city of Edinburgh. The 
whole weight of the evidence taken before 
the Committee seemed to him to be against 
the argument of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman. He trusted the parties would be 
allowed to judge for themselves in the pre- 
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purses by this speculation, it was nothing 
to the House, provided the public benefit 
contemplated were attained. He hoped 
the House would do justice between the 
city of Edinburgh and the petitioners, 
The inhabitants of Leith wished for a good 
harbour, and admitted that the present 
was not a good one. Wasit not a fact, 
that no more money could be raised upon 
the credit of the harbour dues of Leith ? 
Was it not certain that the Government 
would advance no more money, and these 
two positions proved the injustice and in- 
consistency of the present attempt at 
postponement? If the Government were 
a creditor to a great amount, that should 
not tempt them to stand in the way of 
improvement in other quarteys. Sach 
conduct was contrary to every principle of 
justice and public utility. 

Sir James Graham was in favour of 
postponing the Bill, in order to see whether 
it were not possible to recover from the 
almost bankrupt estate of Edinburgh and 
Leith the large advance which had been 
so improvidently made by Government. 
The House divided on the original Mo- 
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tion: Ayes 22; Noes 55—Majority 33. 
List of the Ayes. 
Bish, T. O’Coner Don 


O'Connell, Maurice 
Oswald, J. 
Sinclair, G. 
Stuart, Lord D. 
Tooke, W. 
Wakley, T. 
Wallace, R. 
Wilks, J. 

TELLERS: 


Brotherton, J. 
Buckingham, J, S. 
Chalmers, P. 
Chisholm, A. 
Crawford, S. 
Fitzsimon, C. 
Hector, C. J. 
Lucas, FE. 
Marsland, H. 
M’Taggart, J. IIay, Colonel L, 
M’Cance, J. Hume, J. 


The Bill postponed for two months. 


Irswicit Evrcrion.-——Case or Mr. 
Curprerton.| Mr. J. Clipperton was 
brought to the Bar, when the Speaker 
addressed him to the following effect: 

—‘‘ John Clipperton, this House has 
resolved that you have been guilty of a 
breach of its privileges ; as you have aided 
and abetted witnesses who have absconded 
for the purpose of evading the service of 
the Speaker’s warrant. This is conduct 
which, in your case, admits of no pallia- 
tion. The knowledge which you have 
acquired in the practtce of the profession 
to which you belong , ought to have warned 
you against the commission of such an 





sent case, and if they suffered in their 


offence, by impressing you with a just 
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sense of its injurious consequences to your 
own character, and to the administration 
of justice. On the contrary, you have 
neglected that duty which you owe to 
yourself and to public justice. You have 
supplied the witnesses when abroad with 
money for their support, and when they 
were living under feigned names ; and thus 
you have become deeply implicated in a 
serious and aggravated obstruction to the 
due authority of this House. Under these 
circumstances, this House, which ought 
always to be prompt and vigilant in the 
vindication of its useful and acknowledged 
privileges, which are as essential to main- 
tain the due autliority of this House as to 
protect the course of justice, has found 
itself imperatively called upon to visit 
your offence with severe punishment. 


Trusting that the contrition which you | 


have expressed is real and sincere, and 


that you will never cease to feel regret | 


and sorrow that you have so mis-con- 
ducted yourself as to have incurred the 
heavy displeasure of the assembled repre- 
sentatives of the people, I have now to 
acquaint you that, on the payment of your 
fees, you are discharged.” 

The Speaker’s address was ordered to 
be entered on the Journals. 


Yarmoutrnu Enecrion.—Breacnu or 
Privintece.|Lord Francis Egertonbrought 
up a Report from the Committee on the 
Petition from Great Yarmouth and York, 
complaining of corruption, The Report 
having been read, stating that a witness 
of the name of William Prentice had this 
day refused to answer a question, on the 
ground that it would criminate himself, 
although informed by the Committee that 
he was bound to answer it, the noble lord 
moved that William Prentice be ordered 
to attend at the Bar of the House to- 
morrow. 

Mr. Williams Wynn agreed in this opin- 
ion; and, on the motion of 

Mr. Hume, the short-hand writer was 


called to the Bar, and read his notes of | 


the testimony given by Prentice this day, 
which showed that he distinctly and re- 
peatedly refused to answer questions put 
to him, because he believed by so doing 
he should criminate himself. 

The evidence was ordered to be printed, 
and Mr. Prentice to attend at the Bar on 
the following day. 


Lonnon Universtry.] Mr. Taoke 
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said, it had been intimated to him that 
some determination had been come to, by 
his Majesty in Couneil, respecting the 
proposed charter to the University of Len- 
don: he begged to ask the Attorney- 
General what was proposed to be done in 
pursuance of the answer of his Majesty to 
the Address of this House ? Ra 
The Attorney-General said, that in an- 
swer to the hon. Member, he had to state, 
that with the sanction of his Majesty's 
Government he bad prepared two ¢ ‘harters, 


which he hoped would be in complete 





coneurrence with the Address from this 
House, and with his Majesty's gracious 


University of London—not as a University 

but as a College; it being proposed that 
| it should be called the London University 
College. 
| academical degrees, was to be conferred 
by this Charter; it would only enable that 
body to conduct all their own affairs, in 
the same way as they had hitherto done. 
The other Charter was for the purpose of 
establishing a Metropolitan University, 
with power to grant academical degrees to 
those who should study at the London 
University College, or at any similar insti- 
tution which his Majesty might please 
hereafter to name. 

Subject dropped. 


} 
} 
| answer. One of these Charters was to the 
| 
| 
| 


No power, however, of granting 


Ipswici Enrectron.—Case or Mr. 
Moore Keiru.] The adjourned debate 
on the case of Mr. Thomas Moore Keith 
was resumed. 

Mr. Hume said, that that Committee had 
come to the resolution, that John Pilgrim 
and others were guilty of absconding to 
avoid being served with the Speaker's 
warrant; and that the said John Pilgrim, 
having at length been served with the 
Chairman’s warrant, was prevented attend- 
ing the Committee by being arrested on a 
charee of embezzlement, made against him 
by Messrs. Sewell, Blake, Keith, and 
Blake, under very suspicious circum- 
stances. He (Mr. Hume) believed there 
was no objection to the House taking the 
proper and usual course on this occa- 
sion; he therefore begged to move that 
Thomas Moore Keith be taken into cus- 
tody by the Sergeant-at-arms, and that 
the Speaker do issue his warrant for that 
purpose, 

Mr. Williams Wann did not think it 
desirable (though he was aware there were 





precedents in fayour of such a course) that 


? 
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the House should act merely upon the! Mr. Aglionby begged pardon of the 
opinion of a Committee. ‘The House had | hon, and learned Gentleman, but without 
the evidence before them; it was, there-| wishing to prevent him from urging these 
fore, competent for them to adopt the} things, he would put it to the House 
decision of the Committee, and upon that , whether this was the time to do it. The 


decision they might proceed. | question now before the House was, that 
Mr. fume moved that the Report of the Keith should be taken into custody. It 
Committee be read. | followed, as a matter of course, that having 
Report read accordingly, and on the | committed a breach of the privileges of 
motion of Mr. Hume it was agreed to. the House he should be taken into cus- 


Mr. Hume moved, that Thomas Moore tody. If the hon. and learned Gentle- 
Keith be taken into custody by the Ser- man should afterwards think proper to 
geant-at-arms. 'argue upon the evidence in mitigation of 

Mr. Scarlett did not doubt that the punishment, he should then be able to 
majority of the Committee came to a_ meet him. 
decision upon the most conscientious Mr. Scarlett did not wish to take up 
grounds; still there was much contradict- | the time of the House unnecessarily, but 
ory evidence before them, sufficient indeed | the decision of the House on the question 
to create a division in the Committee. He) before them might affect the fiberty of 
felt it his duty to remind the House of the subject. Nothing, therefore, could be 
the extremely unfavourable position in| of more importance. The effect of the 
which a person was placed who was arguments he wished to urge might be the 
brought before a Committee of the House | ditterence between Mr. Keith being com- 
of Commons. A disadvantage of such a mitted to Newgate, and his being dis- 
tribunal was, that the defendant was sub- | charged. Mr. Keith laboured under many 
mitted to an examination and cross-ex- | disadvantages, some of which he had 
amination. On looking over the evidence | already stated. Another disadvantage 
before the Committee, he could not find | arose from the peculiarly unfortunate man- 
any to substantiate the offence which Mr,| ner in which that Gentleman gave his 
Keith was reported to have committed, | testimony; though he believed, that it was 
He was reported to have instituted a pro- | given in a manner perfectly consistent 
secution against Pilgrim, to induce his} with a desire to tell the whole truth. 
absence from the Committee; but there | Under all these circumstances he thought 
was no evidence of the fact. that Mr. Keith ought not to be committed 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson submitted, that | to prison, but that he should be repriman- 
as the House had agreed to the Resolution | ded, and discharged. 





of the Committee, it was not competent| Mr. Hume moved, that Mr. Keith 
for Mr. Scarlett to go into the evidence to | should be brought to the Bar now, 
show that Mr. Keith was not guilty. | Agreed to. 

Mr. Scardett did not mean to impugn} Mr. Keith being placed at the Bar of 
the decision of the Committee; his object | he House, 
was to show that that decision was not| Mr. Hume moved that he be committed 
formed upon evidence of fact, but of words; to his Majesty’s gaol of Newgate. 
and Horne Tooke had said that it wastrue| Mr. Scarlett moved, that Mr. Keith be 


words were things, but they should be well | reprimanded by the Speaker, and dis- 
proved by unsuspected testimony. Mr. charged. 

Keith made a journey to Calais to make} Mr. Aglionby said, that the hon. and 
certain inquiries of Pilgrim respecting | learned Member for Norwich had misun- 
frauds alleged to have been committed by derstood a very large portion of the evi- 
him (Pilgrim). The evidence of Mr. Wood, dence. He did not wish to press hard 
who accompanied Mr, Keith to Calais, upon the individual, but still something 
was in complete contradiction to what! was due to justice aad to the public, when 
Pilgrim deposed as to what passed at a case of guilt so clearly established came 
Calais. Surely, Mr. Keith’s and Mr./| before the House. Besides, it was not 
Wood’s evidence, together, ought to out- | competent for the hon. and learned Gen- 
weigh that of Pilgrim alone. He submitted, | tleman now to argue that Mr. Keith was 
therefore, that the evidence of Pilgiim | not guilty of the charge made against 
thus contradicted ought not to have been | him, because the House had already de- 
believed. : clared that he did aid and abet in pre- 
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venting the attendance of Pilgrim to give | issue his warrant to commit Mr. Thomas 


evidence before the Committee. The 
proper period when that charge should 


have been disputed was, when the evidence | 


| 


was taken before the Committee, whose | 
resolution the House had adopted. ‘The | 
decision of the Committee was not, he | 


admitted, on all points unanimous; but 
there was not the slightest dissent expres- 
sed against the resolution which alleged 
the guilt of Mr. Keith. He might most 
justly say, that, as to that gentleman 


having aided in getting Pilgrim out of 


the way, there was no difference of opinion 
whatever in the Committee. 

Lord Stormont supported the amend- 
ment, in order that Mr. Keith might be 
enabled to go down to Norwich, to prefet 
the bill of indictment against Pilgrim on 
the Ist of August. 

Mr. Law regretted the resolution at 
which the Committee had arrived, ashaving 
the effect of prejudging a case which would 
come before a criminal court. [le must 
express a hope in concurrence with the 
liberal spirit of the noble Lord (Stormont) 
that no sentence of imprisonment would 
prevent Mr. Keith from appearing as a 
witness on the trial of Pilgrim, as he was 
bound to do by his recognizances. 

Mr. Williams Wynn observed, that 
there could be no difficulty in the House 
making an order permitting Mr. Keith to 
be taken down to Norwich, in the cus- 
tody of one of its officers to give evidence 
on Pilgrim’s trial. 

Mr. Hawes said, the conduct of the 
Committee was justified by the evi- 
dence. He would recommend the friends 
of Mr. Keith to urge his case ad mise- 
ricordiam, rather than by impugning its 
decision or the evidence on which the 
report was founded. ‘There was not 
much reason to praise Mr, Keith’s vera- 
city while the charge against Pilgrim seem- 
ed merely got up as a device to prevent 
his being examined by the House. 

Lord Stormont could testify to the 
high character and placed great confi- 
dence in the testimony of Mr. Keith. He 
could not sufficiently deprecate the rest- 
ing the case on the testimony of such a 
man as Pilgrim, The Committee in fact 


gave at once a verdict in favour of an ac- 
cused, and stigmatized at the outset the 
veracity of an individual who was subse- 
quently to be examined as a witness on the 
trial. 

The question carried,—The Speaker to 





Moore Keith to Newgate. 


Case og Mr. Pineri.] Mr. Wason 
pres uted a petition from John Pilgrim, 
stating, that Mr. Keith was a necessary 
witness in his trial which was about to 
take place at Norwich and pi 
House to permit Thomas Moore Keith to 
proceed to Norwich in custody of the 


Vile the 


| Serzeant-at-arms, or of the gaoler of 
1 


Newgate, on the Ist d Ly of August for th 
purpose of giving evidence on the trial. 

On the question that the petition do 
ile upon the Table, 

Lord Stormont said, that his recom- 
mendation to the parties would be to 
drop the prosecution against Pilgrim alto 
gether, if this course were to be pursucd ; 
for if Mr. Keith went down to give hi 
evidence in any but the ordinary manne 
the effect of his doing so must be to pr 


judge the case. 


Mr. Hawes saw no necessity for h 
being sent down at all. The charge agains! 
Pilgrim was one of embezzlement against 
the firm, and any one of the partners could 
prove it. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer sug- 
gested, that as the subject would be 
brought forward again to-morrow, the 
discussion had better be allowed to ter- 
minate at once. 

Petition to lie upon the Table. 


GenerRAL Daruine.|] Mr. Maurice 
O’ Connell said, that it was with great un- 
willingness that he troubled the House at 
this late period of the Session, but he 
begged to say, that it was not his fault if 
the subject was not brought forward atan 
earlier period. He would state the facts 
of the case as they were related to him, 
and he would state them in the briefest 
way possible. At the outset he would 
state the nature of his motion. It was 
for a ‘* Select Committee to inquire into 
the conduct of General Darling while 
Governor of New South Wales, particu- 
larly with reference to the grants of the 
Crown lands made by him, his treatment 
of the public press, the case of Captain 
tobison and the New South Wales Ve- 
teran Companies, and the alleged in- 
stances of cruelty towards the two soldiers 
Sudds and Thompson, and other persons, 
and to report thereon to the House.” In 
the first place it would be found that the 
erants of the Crown lands made hy the 
LD. 
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various Governors of New South Wales 
were made ona smaller scale and with less 
partiality than those made by General Dar- 
ling. ‘That General had made double the 
quantity of grants of Crown lands that any 
former Governor had made. ‘That Governor 
who preceded him, granted,in twelve years, 
400,000 acres of those lands. General 
Darling, in the same space of time, gave 
away upwards of a million of acres of the 
Crown lands. Besides this he hadto charge 
General Darling with great partiality in 
the manner he disposed of those lands, 
To a brother-in-law, who was in the full 
receipt of an income of 600/. a-year, he 
made a free grant of 10,000 acres of land, 
though there was an order from the Go- 
vernment at home that no grant should 
exceed 9,600 acres. To the Colonial Se- 
cretary he made a grant of 1,280 acres 
in the first instance, and to a cousin of 
his General Darling gave no less than 
2,568 acres. It would be found on in- 
specting the documents that the aforesaid 
Colonial Secretary received in all upwards 
of 10,000 acres of the Crown lands. 
Captain Robison was refused a grant of 
land, on the plea that he was in the re- 
ceipt of full pay in his Majesty’s service, 
whilst the two other persons received 
grants of land though they were also on 
full pay. He thought that he had estab- 
lished sufficient grounds for the appoint- 
ment of a Committee to inquire into the 
partiality with which those grants were 
made. A stronger case remained behind. 
Close to Sidney, about two miles to the 
southward lay a tract of land to the extent 
of 180 acres, which was particularly rich 
and fertile. It was Crown land, and Go- 
vernment at one time intended to erect 
upon it a lunatic asylum. However, 
General Darling had authority to divide 
it among eight or nine officers, to all of 
whom except one he gave about nine or 
ten acres each. To one person, however, 
a Mr. M‘Kay, he gave fifty-four acres, 
and those acres were the very best of the 
lot. Several years ago each acre was 
vaiued at fifty pounds, and lately a very 
large sum (upwards of 500/.), was refu- 
sed for one acre. He thought something 
ought to be done to prevent Governors 
wasting the public property in this way. 
In 1828 a person of the name of Onslow 
arrived in New South Wales. At first he 
was not known to any one in the Colony. 
Ile soon, however, became acquainted 
wih M‘WKay, and through him was intro- 
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duced to the Governor. Onslow held an 
office of 5001. a-year under the East-India 
Company, besides another in the Colony, 
and on marrying a daughter of M‘Kay 
he received a grant of land in one of the 
very best situations, together with other 
assistance. In 1828 alarge number of con- 
victs were landed, and they were distributed 
with partiality. To the Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor were given twenty-four. The hon. 
and learned Member next alluded to the 
case of a person named Hall, who was 
stated to have been formerly a hot-headed 
and rather violent person, but who was 
now under General Bourke a very quiet 
citizen. [t appeared that Hall, in a news- 
paper, said that the Archdéacon of Sid- 
ney was nota man of peace. \This was 
considered a libel, and he was tried before 
a military tribunal. Hall wished to have 
the case deferred, in order to have Cap- 
tain Green, a liberal and humane man, 
upon the Jury; but three successive 
times when it came to be Captain Green’s 
turn to be on the Jury that Officer was 
sent to perform other duties. Hall, find- 
ing it impossible to have Captain Green 
on the Jury went to trial, and was con- 
victed—the sentence being a certain im- 
prisonment, and a certain fine. Some 
of the Officers sat twenty, sixteen, seven- 
teen, eighteen, and fifteen days and they 
were all paid by the Governor at the rate 
of 15s. a day. Hall commented on this in 
another paper, and the result was a new 
trial for libel. No less than six ex officio 
informations were issued against him—his 
recognizances were estreated—and he 
was condemned to three years’ imprison- 
ment and a fine of 1,000/. He suffered 
sixteen months’ imprisonment, and was let 
out on bail only in consequence of the 
general pardon granted by his Majesty to 
such offenders. Hall then proceeded le- 
gally against the Governor and other 
persons, and in every instance recovered 
damages and costs, which were paid by 
the Governor out of the Colonial funds. 
He would now come to the case of Cap- 
tain Robison, who had been a number of 
years in his Majesty’s service, and who 
had received his first education at the 
Military College of Great Marlow. He 
entered the service in 1805 and com- 
manded for six or seven years a cavalry 
regiment in India. On his return to this 
country he was appointed to the command 
of a veteran company and proceeded to 
New South Wales. On arriving in the 
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colony he was appointed to the Bathurst 
district, the most important district in 
the Colony. Captain Robison soon per- 
ceived several abuses, particularly in the 
way convicts were disposed of by the 
Lieutenant-Governor, Stewart, and re 
presented the matter to the Governor. 
A copy of the representations he made 
to the Governor he sent home. He, 
however, received no answer, and in- 
stead of the charge being inquired into, 
he was recalled to head quarters; and as, 
according to the rules of the colony, he 
could not be superseded, the district which | 
he commanded was done away with, solely | 
for the purpose: of depriving him of the | 
command. Upon this he asked leave to 
return home, and was not only promised 
leave, but was also promised the charge 
of troops and a free passage; yet in the 
very next Government order he found 
that he was commanded to proceed to 
Norfolk Island, the penal settlement, al- 
though that order was afterwards super- 
seded, on account of his being a married 
man. He was then sent to Neweastle, and 
while in that station, it was so contrived 
that he was unjustly deprived of the Go- | 
vernment-house and allowances. The 
hon. Member then alluded to the charge 
which had been brought against Captain 
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Robison, of feloniously breaking open the 
mail bags, and contended that there was 
nothing in Captain Robison’s conduct in 
regard to that matter which deserved 
punishment. 


The next charge brought | 


against Captain Robison was for reading | 
a private letter from Captain Sturt, the | 


Colonial Secretary, to Lieutenant Sweeney, | 


without Lieutenant Sweeney’s leave. Upon 
this charge Captain Robison was tried 
by Court-martial, and dismissed the ser- 
vice, although it was proved, upon the 
evidence of Lieutenant Sweeney himself, 
that he had given permission to Captain 
Robison to read the letter. The Court- 
martial acted in a most singular manner ; 
it rejected Mr. Sweeney’s evidence in 
justification of Captain Robison——namely, 
that liberty had been given him to read 
the letter by Lieutenant Sweeney, but 
the Court listened to all the evidence im- 
plicating in any degree the conduct of 
Robison. He did not mean to impugn 
the character of the officers who sat on 
this Court-martial, but he could not help 
feeling some surprise at their conduct, 
which probably arose from want of ex- 
perience in matters of the kind. It should 
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also not escape recollection that the 
Judge-Adyvocate who presided at the trial 
was aman of but little experience. From 
the period of Captain Robison’s return to 
this country, he had pertinaciously en- 
deavoured to obtain inquiry into his con- 
duct, with a view of getting redress. He 
(Mr. O'Connell) had seen a good deal of 
that officer lately, and he had never re- 
marked anything in his conduct which 
was not characteristic of a gentleman, and 
at the same time he manifested a fixed 
determination not to relax in his en- 
deavours to obtain justice. Captain 
Robison had written a pamphlet respecting 
the conduct of General Darling in the 
colony, and had brought a number of 
charges against him for acts done by him 
in the performance of his official duties. 
In consequence of this General Darling 
had instituted proceedings against him for 
a libel, and from the course pursued, 
Captain Robison was prevented from 
proving avy of the charges he had made. 
The result was, that he had been sentenced 
toa term of imprisonment, and had now 
been some months in prison. The next 
thing he came to was the conduct ot 
General Darling in the eases of Alexander 
Edwards and Dennis Mac Hugh. Ed- 
wards had been an attorney at the Cape, 
and had been transported to New South 
Wales in consequence of a libel he had 
written on Lord Charles Somerset. He 
had been allowed to reside at Bathurst, 
without direct control being exercised over 
hin, but in consequence of removing for a 
short period to some distance, be was 
seized and brought back to Bathurst. 
He was then sentenced to seven years’ 
transporiation to Norfolk Island, ou a 
charge of having attempted to escape from 
the colony before the termination of his 
sentence. The next case was that of one of 
the persons who had been transported 
from Ireland in consequence of some 
political offence-—he believed under the 
Insurrection Act, for being out after dark. 
He had a ticket of leave in the colony, and 
was married to @ woman in good circum- 
stances, to whom he had been assigned as 
aservant. On one occasion he went to 
the Bank to get some notes exchanged 
which belonged to his wife. On his pre- 
senting them, the clerk asked him how 
long he had had them? and he replied, 
six months. He was asked whether he 
would swear to this? He consented to do 
so, and the oath was administered. It 
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appeared, however, that the notes h d 
only been issued about five months. He 
was prosecuted for perjury, and was sen- 
tenced to a long term of imprisonment. 
He applied to the Judges, and was taken 
before them under a writ of habeas cor- 
pus; the case was argued before them, 
and the sentence was declared to be il- 
legal; but, notwithstanding this, he was 
sent to a penal settlement, on the plea 
that the Governor could revoke a letter of 
leave, or withdraw an assigned servant. 
The wife of this man had then demanded 
the notes or the money, but it was refused, 
and she had never been able to obtain it. 
The next case he would advert to was that 
of Sudds and Thomson, two soldiers of 
the 57th regiment. It appeared that the 
former did not bear a very high character 
in the regiment, but this was not the case 
with the latter, The regiment was about 
to proceed from New South Wales to 
India, and these men being unwilling to 
go, determined to commit some offence, 
which would lead to their detention in the 
colony. They went into a linendraper’s 
shop in Sidney, and openly committed 
some act of Jarceny. They were tried by 
a Court-martial and sentenced to seven 
years’ transportation. The Governor, by 
the authority vested in him, reversed the 
sentence, and commuted it to working on 
the road in irons for four years. They 
were clothed in a military dress, and had 
irons rivetted on them. These irons were 
of such construction that they inflicted the 
most cruel torture on these men. Indeed 
such was the sufferings of these men, that 
Sudds died in the course of a few days. 
A post mortem examination tock place, 
and the surgeons declared that they could 
not account for his death otherwise than 
from the treatment he had experienced. 
An inquiry had taken place into the cir- 
cumstances of the case before the Legis- 
lative Council of the Colony, but the Go- 
vernor presided on the occasion, and di- 
rected the inquiry. He need hardly say, 
that such an investigation was anything 
but satisfactory. After this the Governor 
ordered Thomson to be released from his 
irons. He contended that the trial itself 
was illegal, as well as the commutation of 
the sentence. The Colonial Office had 
declared that the latter was so. He 
thought that there would be no difficulty 
in showing that the death of Sudds was 
occasioned by the treatment he had ex- 
perienced, Mr, M’Intire, the surgeon, 
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said, that the death of the man had been 
caused by putting him into irons too small 
for him, and by the harsh conduct pur- 
sued towards him. The irons were in all 
respects too small, and the collar which 
was placed round his neck was so tight 
that he could hardly breathe. A spike, 
six inches long, projected in front and 
behind the collar, and there were also bars 
of iron on the breast and back of the 
men. <A person who had seen Sudds in 
his irons said that nothing could be in- 
serted between the collar and neck. This 
man never held up his head afterwards, 
nor was he able to take anything; but 
died in a miserable condition. It had 
been asserted that he was in irons only for 
a short time; but Mr. M’ Intire said ‘that 
he was kept in them twenty-eight hours. 
The irons that Thomson wore were lighter 
than those placed on Sudds. When they 
were taken from the former, they were ex- 
hibited as those worn by the latter. The 
weight of the irons Thomson wore was 
thirty-five pounds; but the others were 
considerably heavier. Sudds died five 
days after the infliction of this punishment, 
and the surgeons gave it as their decided 
opinion that his death had resulted from 
being placed in these irons. Was not 
this a case which called for inquiry? It 
had been brought before the House in 
1830, and some of the papers then moved 
for were granted; but circumstances had 
since taken place, and new facts, which 
were not previously before the House, had 
been adduced. This he thought was a 
sufficient reason to justify the House in 
granting an inquiry before a Committee. 
It was stated that there were no prece- 
dents, but he would refer to the case of 
Governor Wall, who had been capitally 
punished for having illegally tried some 
soldiers before a Court-martial, and for 
having inflicted extremely cruel punish- 
ment on them. He contended that the 
two men he had alluded to had _ been il- 
legally tried and convicted ; that the com- 
mutation of their sentence was illegal, and 
that one of them had died in consequence 
of the infliction of this illegal punishment. 
If these men had been made to work in 
the irons commonly put on persons sen- 
tenced to labour on the roads, Sudds 
would probably be alive at the present 
time. He might be told that it was too 
late to call for inquiry, but he contended 
that it was not too late to do justice. He 
thought that he had shown sufficient 
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ground to justify inquiry into the whole 
question, and especially as to whether or 
not Captain Robison had been properly 
tried and convicted. He concluded with 
moving, “ That a Select Committee be 
appointed to inquire into the conduct of 
General Darling, while Governor of New 
South Wales, particularly with reference 
to the grants of Crown lands made by 
him; his treatment of the public press: 
the case of Captain Robison and the New 
South Wales veteran companies ; and the 
alleged instances of cruelty towards the 
soldiers, Sudds and Thomson, and other 
persons, and to report thereon to the 
House.” 

Sir George Grey said, that it was with 
great pain that he felt called upon to say 
anything respecting two officers, who had 
both served their country well. They had 
to decide between two officers, one of 
whom was now in prison, and against the 
other charges of the most serious nature 
had been brought, and the most oppro- 
brious epithets had been applied to him, 
It was not necessary for him to go into 
many of these charges or accusations, it 
would be sufticient for him to confine 
himself to some of the chief points of the 
case. The main question they had to 
decide was, whether this was a fit case for 
the House to take up, and refer to a Com- 
mittee up stairs for the purpose of investi- 
gation. Did it appear that inquiry would 
lead to any useful practical result? Lie 
thought that that had not been shown. 
It was proposed also that it should extend 
over the whole period of time that General 
Darling was Governor of the Colony. 
The first charge was relative to the grants 
of land that had been made during his ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the Colony. 
Now, what was the object and use of in- 
quiry into this part of the case, even if the 
facts which had been stated were ad- 
mitted? It was undoubtedly true that 
most improvident grants of land had been 
made, but this was rather the fault of the 
old system than of any individual, and 
such steps had been taken as would 
prevent the recurrence of any such grants. 
It had been admitted that the regulations 
which had _ been sanctioned by the 
Colonial Office in 1831, as to grants of 
land in New South Wales, had been found 
sufficient to put a stop to this ground of 
complaint. What more then could a 
Committee do on this point after inquiry, 
than to express their satisfaction at the 
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had in view had been anticipated, and 
future improvidence in the grant of lands 
' prevented. With regard to General Dar- 
| ling, and in justice to that Gentleman, 
' he was bound to observe, that the large 
| grant of Jand made to his brother-in-law 
had been made by his predecessor in the 
governorship of the Colony. With regard 
to the refusal of the grant of land to 
Captain Robison, he would only state that 
General Darling was not responsible fot 
it, for, according to the regulation long in 
force in the Colony, no officer on full pay 
could have a grant of land made to him. 
However much he (Sir G. Grey) might 
regret the apparent hardships this officer 
was subsequently exposed to, he felt 
bound to say that General Darling could 
not have complied with the request. It 
had also been stated that Captain Robison 
had been refused the grant of land which 
was always given when a person married 
the daughter of a settler in the Colony. 
There certainly was much difference be 

tween this case and the former, but still 
the regulations of the service might have 
been an impediment. If, however, on 
inquiry, it should appear that no  satis- 
factory reason could be assigned for what 
had taken place, he would take care that 
Captain Robison should receive the grant 
of land usually given under the cireum- 
stances of the case, notwithstanding what 
had taken place subsequent to the 
former refusal. If injustice had been done 
in this case, nothing which had since 
transpired should prevent reparation being 
made. With respect to the charge of 
libel being tried before a military tribunal, 
he had only to state, that at the time 
there was no other tribunal before which 
the trial could take place. Civil tribunals 
now existed, and charges of the nature he 
had alluded to were tried before a jury of 
twelve persons, as in this country, instead 
of before a military tribunal. The Libel 
Law was not passed at the period alluded 
to. He was anxious to bury everything 
connected with this subject in oblivion, for 
he feared that the recital of it would risk 
the renewal of excitement in the colony. 
He was satisfied that inquiry before a 
Committee, on this point, would not lead 
to any satisfactory result; and the less so 
as there appeared something like the ma- 
nifestation of a vindictive feeling in some 
of the charges preferred against General 
Darling. He was satisfied, that the House 
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would not take up the subject with the 
view of supporting the cause of either 
General Darling or Captain Robison, but 
would adopt such a course as seemed 
most likely to promote the general interests 
of the colonists and the rights of the sub- 
ject. He was sure, therefore, that the 
House would agree with him, that inquiry 
into the libel case could not be pursued 
with advantage. With respect to the 
next charge, all that he could say was, 
that the Governor of this penal colony 
had ever possessed the right of removing 
any assigned servants who were convicts 
from the persons with whom they had been 
placed. If objection were made to the 
principle, the subject was rather a matter 
of inquiry before the Committee on 
Secondary Punishments, than before that 
now moved for. As tothe case of Captain 
Robison, he must observe that this was a 
military case, on which he was not a com- 
petent person to decide, but no doubt his 
right hon. Friend, the Judge-Advocate, 
would give his opinion on the subject. 
The charge against Captain Robison was 
a military charge, and was tried before a 
inilitary tribunal, composed, as he sincerely 
believed, of men of integrity, anxious to 
perform their duty faithfully. With re- 
spect to the case of Thomson and Sudds, 
General Darling had nothing to do with 
the passing of the sentence; therefore, 
whether it was legal or illegal did not 
aflect him; his only interference was after 
the sentence was passed, and then he 
commuted it, the power of commutation 
resting with him. If the sentence were 
illegal, an application to a court of law 
would have set it aside. It was the desire 
of General Darling to put a stop to certain 
abominable practices that had crept into 
the army, and in determining upon the 
commutation of the sentence General 
Darling kept that object in view. Whether 
the sentence was illegal in the first 
instance, or whether the punishment under 
the commutation was improper in the 
second instance, it did not appear from 
the evidence, which he had read with 
great care, that any improper motive could 
fairly be imputed to General Darling. 
Everybody who knew him—and he was 
known to many hon. Gentlemen in that 
House-—must bear testimony to his being 
aman of high integrity. As to the chains 
that were put upon the man, and the sub- 
stitution of a heavier for a lighter set, it 
did not appear that the charges which had 
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been made were borne out by the evidence, 
He must confess he did not think that the 
use of the iron collar was a_ punishment 
that ought to have been resorted to,except 
in a case of extreme necessity ; but Gene- 
ral Darling believed that a case of extreme 
necessity had arisen. It was also the 
foundation of a part of the charge, that 


one of the parties suffered much in his 


health in consequence of the severity of 
the punishment he underwent; but there 
was no tittle of evidence to show that 
General Darling was acquainted with that 
fact. Under all the circumstances, he 
was prepared to contend, that every paper 
in the case having been laid upon the 
Table of the House, and hon, Members 
having had the opportunity of acquainting 
themselves fully with the facts, the 
appointment of a Committee offered no 
particular advantage. It was, by giving 
publicity to the acts of public officers, 
that such persons were best made to feel 
the full weight of the responsibility which 
devolved upon them: and that publicity 
having been in this case obtained, be did 
not see that the appointment of aCommittee 
would afford any additional security for 
the due observance in future of the public 
interests. Allusions had been made to 
the trial instituted by General Darling in 
the King’s Bench ; General Darling, him- 
self, regretted the form of proceeding 
which was adopted on that occasion. The 
course then taken was advised by others. 
But it was fair to say, that an inquiry into 
the merits was not altogether shut out 
from that trial. Affidavits were put in on 
both sides, and the Judge, in summing up, 
said, looking at all that had been proved, 
there was no reason to impute improper 
motives to General Darling; at the same 
time, he admitted, that a different mode 
of proceeding would have been more 
satisfactory. In conclusion, the hon. Ba- 
ronet called the attention of the House to 
the address which was presented to General 
Darling on his leaving the colony; that 
address described him as having laboured 
during his Administration for the benefit 
of the colonists, and was signed by a 
numerous body of official and professional 
individuals—merchants and _ residents— 
who inasmuch as they lived on the spot, 
must.be supposed to have had the best op- 
portunity of forming a fair estimate of their 
Governor’s public character. 

Mr. Hume said, that this subject had 
been before Parliament for the last nine 
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years 5 but, if late Governments had acted 
on such opinions as those which had been 
expressed this evening by the hon. Baronet, 
it would have been disposed of long ago. 
Unfortunately, however, it had been the 
policy of late Governments to defend all 
abuses, and to sanction a system of op- 
pression which had the very worst effect 
on our colonial Governments. Captain 
Robison was only one of twenty or thirty 
who had appeared at the Bar of the House as 
complainants against the conduct of Gene- 
ral Darling. Some of these individuals were 
now dead, and others had returned to the 
colony, bad as their situation there might 
be, despairing of being able ever to obtain 
justice here. Last year, when the case 
was brought forward, the question was 
put, would the House institute an inquiry, 
with a view to come toa judgment in a 
matter which was about to undergo in- 
vestigation before a legal tribunal? It 
was said, let them only wait, and upon 
the trial of the cause there would, of 


course, come out all the evidence. He } 
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felt the full force of this objection, and | 


acquiesced in it. 
natural inference was, that General Dar- 
ling would bring his action against Cap- 
tain Robison in such a form as would allow 
him the opportunity of proving the truth of 
his charges, and the notice of proceedings 
which was first given was to that purport; 
but the course was subsequently altered, 
and instead of bringing an action to re- 
cover damages for defamation, he filed an 
ex officio information, by which the Court 
was shut out from receiving every proof 
that might have been offered of the truth 
of the charges. Did that look like meet- 
ing the case fairly? With regard to the 
address to which the hon. Baronet al- 
luded, he had expected that document to 
be used, and was prepared with an answer 
to it. The same address was produced in 
this House three years ago, in the course 
of a debate which then took place on the 
subject of General Darling’s conduct. 
Shortly afterwards he sent a copy of the 
address to the colony, and in due course 
received a reply. The question was asked, 
Did the learned puisne Judge sign the 
address? And the answer was, No. Did 


Major Mitchell, a private friend of Gene- 
ral Darling, sign the address? No. Did 
the Colonel of the 57th regiment, who 
had retired from the army, sign it? No. 
Did any of the independent members of 
the Bar? No. 


Indeed it was signed by 
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only two legal functionaries, by the Attor- 
ney-General and the Commissioner of the 
Court of Requests. Out of twenty-five 
solicitors, only one could be prevailed 
upon tosignit. Of the clergymen, seven- 
teen in number, but four had affixed their 
names. Of the magistrates, 127 in num- 
ber, only nine not connected with the Go- 
vernment had signed; the remaining four- 
teen all held offices at the will of the 
Governor, In the Surveyor-General’s de- 
partment, out of twenty-six only one had 
signed, and all were requested to do so; 
in short, out of the whole body of persons 
constituting the Colonial Government, 
only thirty signatures were obtained. Out 
of the merchants, who might be estimated 
at 1,000, only 100 had signed. Lastly, 
out of the free population, amounting to 
21,000 souls, only 111 signatures were 
obtained, notwithstanding that every pos- 
sible influence had been exerted to induce 
people to subscribe their names. Such 
was the true character of the address 
which had been produced. Ile was fur- 
ther informed that it was got up ata 
private meeting, the previous addresses to 
Governors on their quitting the colony 
having been agreed to at public meetings, 
and then signed. No piece of plate had 
been voted to him as to former Governors; 
no request had been made to him to allow 
his portrait to be taken, as had been made 
to former Governors. In short, his de- 
parture was hailed with rejoicing—in the 
evening of the day on which he quitted 
there was a general illumination. Cap- 
tain Robison was at this moment a prisoner 
for publishing a pamphlet in answer to 
a libel written by General Darling himself. 
On the 12th of July, 1831, he presented 
a petition to the House, complaining of 
General Darling’s conduct, and then made 
such observations as the facts justified. 
General Darling and his brother there- 
upon published a pamphlet on the colony, 
abusing him, and representing his state- 
ments as false. A copy was sent to him, 
and he forwarded it to the colony, saying 
that he would take no further notice of it 
than to move iu that House for documents 
which would show that every statement 
he made was accurate. The pamphlet 
was circulated privately, but the one he 
sent to the colony was noticed in The 
Sidney Monitor, and in short taken com- 
pletely to pieces, every paragraph of it 
being examined, and their misstatements 
exposed. Captain Robison applied to him 
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to know whether he would publish what 
appeared on the subject in Zhe Sidney 
Monitor ; his answer was, that he would 
not. In reply to another application made 
to him by Captain Robison, he said he 
should not object to Captain Robison un- 
dertaking the publication, provided he did 
so on his own responsibility. That pub- 
lication was the libel for which Captain 
Robison was now in prison. Would it be 
said that a trial in which the truth of the 
charges brought were not allowed to be 
proved was satisfactory to the character 
of a public officer? It appeared that four- 
teen convictions were obtained in three years 
by General Darling against the newspapers 
of the colony, the party having been tried 
by a Court-martial, the officers of which 
were appointed by the Governor. The 
party was sentenced to three years’ im- 
prisonment, and to be fined 2,0002. It 
appeared that he subsequently brought 
his actions in a Civil Court for the illegal 
prosecutions, and obtained damages in 
every onecase. The Judges of that Court 
declared that the conduct of General Dar- 
ling had been oppressive and illegal. He 
trusted it would not be said that this was 
a case which was not worth notice. It 
had been said that vindictive feelings had 
been entertained towards General Darling. 
Might nothing be said of the vindictive 
proceeding of General Darling towards 
Captain Robison? The result of the trial 
upon the action brought by him against 
that individual, and the Judge’s charge on 
that occasion, sufficiently proved that 
General Darling had unjustifiably injured 
the character of Captain Robison. Justice 
required that there should be a full in- 
quiry into all the circumstances of the 
case, in order that truth might be elicited, 
and some redress afforded for the wrongs 
which had been inflicted upon many in- 
dividuals. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson would confine his 
observations to the point of Captain Robi- 
son having been found guilty of opening a 
letter marked ‘ private and confidential,” 
and mentioning its contents to General 
Darling, after having pledged his honour 
to Lieutenant Sweeney, to whom it had 
been addressed, not to divulge them. That 
point had been brought fully under the 
notice of his right hon. Predecessor, who 
had since left this country; by him the 
most diligent and careful consideration 
had been given to it, and the result had 
been a conclusion that the finding of the 
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Court-martial was just. He was quite 
sure that nothing could have induced a 
man of so mild and forbearing a character 
as was his right hon. Friend, to do an act of 
injustice to Captain Robison or any other 
man; and had he, after a full considera- 
tion of the minutes of the Court-martial— 
every word of which he had stated himself 
to have read—been led to the conviction 
that their finding was not strictly correct, 
he would unquestionably have thought it 
his duty to declare that Captain Robison 
had not had justice done to him. The 
subject had been also under his own con- 
sideration; and after giving to it most 
complete attention, theconclusion to which 
he felt bound to come was,‘that Captain 
Robison had not suffered any_ injustice 
in reference to it, and that the Court-mar- 
tial having before them the evidence which 
they possessed, and viewing it as they did, 
were justified in the finding to which they 
came. Before the House could pass so 
grave a censure upon that tribunal as to 
refer it toa Committee to inquire, whether 
their finding was just or not, they ought to 
be satisfied not only that the judgment of 
the individuals composing it was wrong, 
but also that they had been actuated by 
corrupt motives in coming toit, It had 
been said, indeed, that General Darling 
had packed the Court. In that respect 
the greatest justice had been done 
towards Captain Robison; for the indi- 
viduals selected to form it were men of the 
highest and most unimpeachable charac- 
ter. The judgment in question was that 
which had been come to on the eighth 
charge, or rather upon that portion of it 
which said that Captain Robison had 
been guilty of an act derogatory to the 
character of an officer and a gentleman, 
in possessing himself of a private letter, 
addressed by Captain Sturt to Lieutenant 
Sweeney, containing the subject matter of 
his accusation against Captain Robison, 
and informing the Lieutenant-General 
(Governor Darling) of Captain Sturt’s 
having so written privately, after having 
pledged his honour to Lieutenant Sweeney 
that he would not divulge the same. The 
charge having been found true, there was 
no discretion in the hands of the Court- 
martial as to awarding the sentence of 
dismissal. He did not mean to justify the 
letter itself, which had been written by 
Captain Sturt; on the contrary, he thought 
it a most imprudent and indiscreet letter; 
but it ought not to be concluded that the 
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object of it wasto suborn Lieutenant Swee- 
ney as a witness to the accusations against 
Captain Robison, still less that General 
Darling was privy to its contents. In fact, 
it was distinctly sworn in the affidavit of 
Captain Sturt, that the Governor was in 
no wise aware of it. It should be recol- 
lected, however, that there were other 
grave charges against Captain Robison, 
which might justify the sentence of the 
Court. The propriety of the sentence 
removing Captain Robison from the army 
might be justified, on the ground of his 
having opened and read a secret and con- 
fidential letter to a brother officer (Lieu- 
tenant Sweeney), and communicated its 
contents. The judgment of the Court of 
King’s Bench, before which Captain Robi- 
son had been brought by General Darling, 
fully confirmed the finding of the Court- 
martial. Mr. Justice Littledale said, it 
was the opinion of the Court, that no 
person of correct feelings could do other- 
wise than condemn Captain Robison’s 
conduct with regard to the secret and con- 
fidential letter. Would the House, then, 
he asked, send this case to be tried over 
again by a Committee of that House? 
Captain Robison, he must observe, had 
had opportunities aftorded to him by his 
hon, Friend the former Judge Advocate 
General, such as had never before been 
accorded to any individual similarly cir- 
cumstanced. He had been allowed to 
inspect the proceedings of the Court-mar- 
tial from day to day in the office of his 
hon. Friend. 


Mr. Richards supported the Motion. He | 


believed Captain Robison was a most ill- 
used man. He had been persecuted by 
General Darling in a most shameful man- 
ner, and that House was bound to inquire 
into the conduct of that General. Cap- 
tain Robison had usefully and honourably 
served his country for five-and-twenty 
years. That House possessed a power 
which they might properly exercise in this 
case, of reversing the finding of a Court- 
martial. The only point the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Fergusson) could make 
against Captain Robison was, that he had 
read a confidential letter written to a 
friend, with the permission of that friend. 
Now really it was absurd to say, that a 
man ought to be tried by a Court-martial 
for such an offence. Nothing was more 
common than for officers living in a state 
of social intimacy, to read each other's 
letters; and a man who viewed such a 
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practice as a grave offence, was not fit for 
the business of the world, but should be 
sent to live in some El-Dorado grove. 
The conduct of Governors in distant colo- 
nies ought to be closely watched by that 
House. 

Lord Dudley Stuart said, the Motion 
involved the honour and fortune of one 
distinguished Officer, and the honour, and 
probably the happiness of another. He 
knew nothing of either party, and there- 
fore his opinions were unbiassed by 
partiality, prejudgment, or friendship. 
He should give his hearty support to the 
Motion; and he believed that those who 
opposed inquiry were not the true friends 
of General Darling. Avoiding inquiry 
was a presumption of anything but inno- 
cence. He believed, on the best evidence 
which had been adduced as yet, that 
Captain Robison was an injured man; 
how far that belief might be changed if 
inquiry were instituted it was not for him 
to say. He should support it for the sole 
purpose of eliciting truth and doing justice. 
The charges against General Darling were 
two-fold :—first, on account of the Court- 
martial which tried Captain Robison ; 
and, second, on account of the illegal 
punishment of two soldiers, one of whom 
died. The complaints against the Court- 
martial were three in number — Ist. 
Against its constitution. 2nd. Against 
the course of proceeding relative to the 
evidence adopted by it. 3rd. Against its 
sentence. ‘The Court was, no doubt 
perfectly legal, as though there were 
actually nine Othcers present five were 
suflicient by the Mutiny-laws. But then 
the general number was thirteen; and 
where there was no want of Ofticers to 
make up that number, any lesser one was 
rather against than for it. It was said 
that it was a packed Court. He did not 
mean fora moment to impugn the high 
honour of the Officers who composed it, 
but still he could not help thinking that 
human nature was liable to receive unfa- 
vourable impressions in a moment of ex- 
citement or under other circumstances, as 
well as it was liable to err in all cases. 
But there were still greater objections to 
the Court than either of these, and one of 
them which he should particularly adduce 
was that part of the evidence which 
related to the letter alleged to have been 
opened by Captain Robison, Captain 
Sturt, General Darling’s private Secretary, 
swore on his oath that he believed Cap- 
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tain Robison incapable of opening a 
letter; and yet the Court rejected this 
testimony, as well as the denial on oath of 
the facts put in by Captain Robison, in 
favour of a letter written by the same 
Captain Sturt, in which the charge 
against Captain Robison was repeated. 
There was another charge against the 
evidence. Captain Sturt, it was alleged, 
was allowed to see his testimony after it 
had been taken down, for the purpose of 
correcting it, which, if true, would be a 
departure from all justice, and would 
Vitiate the whole proceedings in any 
Court of law or equity. He saw no way 
in which his right hon. Friend could 
satisfy the House that these allegations 
were unfounded, except by producing a 
copy of the minutes of the Court-martial. 
There was another charge also, that 
General Darling had tampered with one 
of the witnesses, and which was very 
faintly attempted to be rebutted on the 
trial, by the testimony of a third party. 
Surely a case like that required investiga- 
tion. The second branch of the charge 
against General Darling, that of the 
death of the soldier Sudds during his 
illegal punishment, came next. It was a 
strong case, and one deserving the fullest 
consideration. ‘The soldiers Sudds and 
Thomson were, according to a printed 
statement of General Darling, convicted 
of felony, and the utmost of his offence in 
this respect was changing their punish- 
ment; extenuating he termed it, but he 
should feel disposed to call it a great 
aggravation. ‘The printed statement said 
that irons of the weight of a musket were 
put on the soldiers; but that Sudds was 
unwell, and consequently could receive 
no inconvenience from them as he was un- 
well, and therefore quiescent. As if a 
sick man should be ironed—as if a man 
in a state of avowed illness, when perhaps 
even his clothes were an intolerable bur- 
then to him, should be ironed! But what 
right had General Darling to change the 
mode of punishment prescribed by the law? 
He (Lord D. Stuart) much questioned 
whether the survivor Thomson could not 
have his action of damages for false 
imprisonment against him, and recover 
too ; backed, as his application for justice 
would be, by the letter of the Secretary 
for the Colonies to the Governor, General 
Darling, declaring his conduct in regard 
to these men illegal, and pointing out the 
discharge of Thomson as the only remedy 
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left for the evil. Besides, there was 
another strong objection to the proceed- 
ings, equally in a military and in a humane 
point of view. The punishment was 
inflicted without a surgeon’s advice and 
without a surgeon’s presence. He was 
surprised to hear his hon. Friend pour out 
on Captain Robison the vial of his wrath, 
when the only fault of that unfortunate 
Gentleman was lifting up his head against 
tyranny. General Darling might call 
him a troublesome fellow; but every 
opponent of tyranny was a trouble to a 
tyrant. Hampden was, no doubt a trou- 
blesome fellow in his day. The prosecu- 
tion of General Darling was in pursuance 
of vengeance. It was said, that he repented 
the proceeding. Ifso he gave no sigauof 
repentance; for Captain Robison still 
languished in prison, The noble Lord 
concluded by expressing his determination 
to support the Motion. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that as he was able 
to judge, not a shadow of charge was in- 
tended to be brought against the present 
excellent Governor of New South Wales. 
The hon. and gallant Member opposite 
had made a suggestion, but it was under 
the misconception that the present Motion 
accused Captain Robison as an individual, 
and that, if carried, it would immediately 
affect his interests and condition. It was 
no such thing, for the Motion related only 
to General Darling, and was merely for 
an inquiry to be instituted upon the con- 
duct of that person. Let the House, 
however, bear in mind, that Captain Robi- 
son was now actually in gaol, suffering 
under a very severe construction of the 
very dubious law of libel, and let it also 
be recollected, that the very man who had 
contributed to put him in his present 
miserable condition had avoided—had 
shirked the witness-box on the trial of 
the indictment, and thus had evaded the 
cross-examination to which he would have 
been subjected on behalf of his victim. 
There were four distinct grounds of com- 
plaint, or rather charges against General 
Darling, into all of which it was compe- 
tent and even incumbent on the House to 
institute an inquiry. The first related to 
the malversation of which the General was 
alleged to be guilty, in misusing his power 
of granting Government lands by partial 
allotments of those lands amongst his own 
connexions. The second related to his 
tyrannical prosecution of the press of 
Sydney, no less than fourteen or fifteen 
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Government prosecutions being at one 
time pending against its conductors. The 
third and fourth charges related to the 
conduct of General Darling with respect 
to the Court-martial on Captain Robison. 
The Court-martial was ordered to try that 
person upon two grounds—first, for having 
broken open the mail; and, secondly, for 
having dishonourably read and used a 
confidential communication not sent to 
him. Now, with respect to the first 
charge, let it be recollected that — 
Robison had already been acquitted of 
any guilt in opening the mail-bag by the 
civil Magistrate of Sydney,who, moreover, 
declared. the prosecution to be frivolous 
and vexatious. Yet, in despite and defiance 
of the civil authority, the Governor made 
this one of the charges before the Court- 
martial, and actually got Captain Robison 
condemned upon it. The second charge 
was supported by the evidence of Mr, 
Sweeney, and let him state what sort of 
evidence that was. Mr. Sweeney, in his 
viva voce evidence given upon oath, ac- 
quitted Captain Robison of the charge of 
having dishonourably used a private and 
confidential communication ; but to coun- 
teract this, a letter of the same Mr. 
Sweeney was brought forward, and actually 
made the means not only of contradicting 
that person’s evidence upon oath, but of 
illegally convicting Captain Robison. Now, 
with all respect for the learned Judge- 
Advocate, he totally dissented from his 
opinion on this matter, and would state 
his conviction that the sentence and finding 


{Jury 30} 





of the Court-martial were illegal. And 
there was a feature in the case which | 
ought not to be over-looked, and which 
was to be found in the letter addressed by 
the Governor’s Military Secretary to Mr. | 
Sweeney relative to this case, wherein the. 
witness is cautioned not to be guilty of 
any rashness, lest he himself be implicated. 
Now, what did the word rashness mean | 
there? Was it not a direct tampering | 
with this Mr. Sweeney, and could it be) 
denied that this was done bya confidential 
servant of General Darling, the prosecutor, | 
aye, and with his privity, too, as it subse- | 
quently appeared? Why, such an act) 
deserved to be stamped with the oppro- 
brium of felony, and as such ought it to 
be treated; yet it was upon such testimony 
as this Sweeney’s that Captain Robison 
was first deprived of his rank and pay, 
and next cast into gaol, whilst his misera- 
ble family were destitute and starving. 
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Another circumstance attending this letter 
was, that the man who was concerned in 
it denied its having been sent or received, 
in an affidavit before a police Magistrate ; 
but he did not venture to do so when 
placed in the witness-box in the Court of 
King’s Bench; nor had General Darling, 
upon oath, denied its having been written 
by the Secretary. In point of fact, he 
vas instructed to put the point of Captain 
Robison’s infamy or honcur upon this 
single issue—namely, the fact that General 
Darling had not denied in his affidavit 
the circumstance that Mr. Sweeney had 
received this letter: and if this hideous, 
this unparalleled incident should be estab- 
lished, what could it be termed but tam- 
pe ring with a witness, and the principal 
witness too, in this case. Now, was that 
not enough to induce the House to grant 
the Committee demanded—aye, or even 
to warrant them in calling General Darling 
to the Bar of the House, in order to let 
the country sce how the Colonies had 
been governed in past times, and how they 
might again be governed; but of that, 
thank God, there was no immediate pros- 
pect. The hon. and learned Member 
concluded, by emphatically declaring that 
there never was a case, since that of a too 
celebrated Governor, which more impe- 
riously demanded inquiry than did this of 
General Darling's conduct. 

Mr. Horace Twiss said, that the present 
case between General Darling and Captain 
Robison called for no such proceeding as 
that which was demanded on the other 
side of the House. The only instances in 
which the House could ever with propriety 
interfere, were those wherein the Judges 
below had misconducted themselves; for 
if they were to grant Committees of in- 
quiry upon all “individual cases which, 
under the plea, as was the case in the pre- 


| sent instance, of injustice, they would 


never have done. ‘The charges against 
General Darling were comprised within 
narrow bounds. He was accused of hav- 
ing made grants of Government land to 
his own connexions. His conduct herein 
had been bounded and guided by the law, 
and certainly it was natural he should 
favour his own connexions. He was ac- 
cused of having instituted prosecutions 
against the Press of Sydney, but did the 
House know, as he had the ample means 
of knowing, the turbulent and disorderly 
condition of the Sydney Press, more espe- 
cially of one journal, called the Sydney 
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Monitor, they would be aware, as he was, | 
of the impossibility that the Government 
could be advantageously carried on, unless | 
this libertinage of the Press was repressed | 
and punished. The next charge was, the | 
vindictive prosecution of Captain Robison, | 
before the Court-martial; and herein he 
must not only vindicate General Darling, 
but he must declare that the Court-martial 
had been impartially chosen, and had, | 
moreover, impartially discharged _ their | 
duty. Captain Robison was honourably | 
acquitted on the charge of opening the | 
mail bag, and it was only on the charge of 
communicating the contents ofa private and 
confidential letter, which he had promised 
not to disclose, that he was found guilty. 
This it was quite clear placed him out of 
the paleof honour. The Court of King’s 
Bench had decided the question, and ex- 
culpated General Darling. Now, what 
sort of person was Captain Robison? He 
was clearly a gentleman who, on all pro- 
ceedings, viewed circumstances with a 
warm and irritable temper. He was sent 
to Norfolk Island, where another officer 
would have considered it an honour to be 
sent, and he deemed it a degradation. 
Necessity demanded that aman should be 
imprisoned and put in irons. The irons 
weighed 14lbs, and Captain Robison 
marks them 30 or 40lbs., and _ persists 
in believing that they were 40lbs., He 
trebled all his grievances and more 
than trebled them. ‘The court of King’s 
Bench had decided the seventh time 
against him, and an eighth and now a 
ninth time the case was brought before 
Parliament. He contended that the 
decision of the court of King’s Bench had 
completely exculpated General Darling, 
and that no person had ever been subjected 
to a more grievous persecution than that 
gentleman. 

Mr. Maurice O'Connell briefly replied, 
and the House divided~Ayes 55; Noes 
47; Majority 8 
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Friday, July 31, 1835. 


MinuTes.] Petitions presented. 


By the Earl of Kinnovut, 


from the Mission of Grantully, Dunkeld, for further 
Accommodation in Seotech Churches.—By the Duke of 
WELLINGTON and Earl Browntow, from Liverpool and 
other Places, against the Municipal Corporations’ Bill. 


Corroration Rerorm Bitx.] Counsel 
were again heard against the Bull, and 
ordered to be again heard on the following 


day. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, July 31, 1835. 


Minutes. ] ‘Bills. Read a first time:—Tonnage Admeasure 
ment:—Read a second time :— Prisons’ Regulation ; Excise 
Incorporation (Scotland) ; Glasgow University. 
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Petitions presented. By Mr. Hernert Currers, from a 
Parish in Sussex, against a Clause in the Poor-Law 
Amendment Act which compels Rate-payers to refund 
the Money borrowed for Building Workhouses; from 
Salehurst, and other Places, in favour of the Church of 
Ireland Bill.—By Dr. Bowninea, from Renfrew, against 
the Royal Burghs’ (Scotland) Bill—By Mr. SHARMAN 
CRAWFORD, from Upper and Lower Cumber, for a more 
Equitable Assessment of Tithes, 


East Inpra Maritime Orricers.} 
Mr. Robinson presented a Petition from 
the maritime officers late in the East-India 
Company’s service, praying the House to 
take their case into consideration, with a 


view to their speedy redress. ‘The hon. | 


Member said, that the informality in the 
petition which was withdrawn the other 
day was in the present petition removed, 
and he, therefore, hoped the House would 


take the petitioners’ very hard case into | 


their consideration. ‘The exclusion of the 
petitioners from the compensation allotted 
by the East-India Company, in conse- 
quence of the arrangement with the 
House, to their other officers, was most 
unjust. The hon, Member stated in con- 
clusion, if he were unable to obtain redress 
by the present step, he should bring the 
subject before the House either this or 
next Session in a substantive form. 

Mr. Vernon Smith, in the absence of the 
right hon. Baronet, the President of the 
Board of Control (Sir John Hobhouse) 
thought he would briefly state what had 
been done by the Board of Control, and 
what were their future intentions. The 
hon. Gentleman had neglected to state 
what the specific redress was which the 
petitioners desired. He had described 
the decision of the Company as faulty 
in respect to compensation; but he thought 
that it was so on the side of extrava- 
gance. As to the rule adopted, it had 
been laid down by Lord Glenelg, and 
supported by a great quantity of evidence 
and the Committee had determined not 
to open it afresh. It was not a question 
now whether the rule was good or bad; 
it had been necessary to adopt some one 
rule of compensation, and this had, after 
the most serious deliberation, been deemed 
the most advisable. The Company had 
already paid 250,000/. in gratuities, and 
granted annuities to the extent of 40,0002, 
a year more; so that the whole amount 
they had expended was not less than 
696,000/. The Committee had no doubt 
recommended the Company to reconsider 
certain cases which had been exempted, 
and this had been done, though perhaps 
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the result of the reconsideration had not 
been so favourable as the petitioners or 
those hon. Members who so efficiently 
supported them might have wished. ‘The 
Company had at the same time agreed, 
that if cases should be found of peculiar 
hardship, or in fact of distress, that such 





cases should be remedied out of the Cha- 
| ritable Fund. It had been complained by 
| some of the excluded officers that the re- 
| fusal had been communicated in harsh 
jterms. He could assure them that they 
i had formed an erroneous view of the 
matter. They certainly had met with no 
' harshness on the part of the Board of Con- 
‘trol. He would again state, that unless 
| some fresh proposition was made on the 
subject from the Company, the Board of 
Control had neither the intention, nor 
indeed the power, to do anything further. 

Mr. George I’. Young said, that the pe- 
titioners did not come before the House, or 
the Board of Control, or the Company, 
in forma pauperis; their claim was one of 
| strict and substantial justice; and when 
' the hon. Gentleman, as it was now ren- 
| dered incumbent upon him, should bring 

forward their case in the shape of a Bill, 
it should have the same hearty support 

from him which he now gave this petition. 
| Mr. Buckingham thought, the Board of 
' Control ought sometimes rather to be 
‘called the Board of ‘* Obedience,” from 
the readiness with which it aceorded with 
the views of the Court of Directors. He 
| considered, the case of the petitioners one 
'of peculiar hardship, recollecting what 
valuable services they had formerly ren- 
dered to the East-India Company. 

Mr. Robinson observed, that if the 
Court of Directors had no power to alter 
their decision, the appointment of the 
Select Committee was a mere mockery. 
He would venture, however, though no 
lawyer, to give an opposite opinion; and 
could assert that the Directors had still 
500,000. at their disposal for the purpose 
if they thought fit so to apply it. He con- 
tended, also, that the Directors had been 
guilty of a gross misapplication of money 
in awarding compensation to some offi- 
cers, although this was not a ground taken 
by the excluded officers who did not wish 
to murmur at the better success of their 
brethren. The petitioners only came to 
the House as a last resource, and were 
willing to leave the whole to the Direc- 
tors as their legitimate masters, if they saw 
a disposition to do them justice. Failing 
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in every application they had been driven | mittee you were asked this question, “ Wij] 


to lay their case before Parliament. 


Mr. Cutlar Fergusson admitted, that | 
many of the cases of the excluded officers | 


were extremely hard, but must repeat his 
doubt as to the power of the Directors. 
Petition to be laid upon the Table. 


Tromas Moore Keiru.| 


| answer 
Lord Store | 


mont presented a Petition from Thomas | 
Moore Keith, praying to be discharged from | 


custody. In order that the House might 
not at all be taken by surprise, he would 
postpone the motion for the discharge of 
Mr. Keith till Monday. 


Mr. Wason moved, that Mr. Keith be | 


sent down to Norwich on 
August, in custody of the Sergeant-at- 
Arms, to give evidence, if required, before 
the Grand Jury. His reason was, that it 
was due as an act of justice to Pilgrim who 


the Ist of | 


feared that if the Bill against him were | 


thrown out, it would be said that the 
result was occasioned by the absence of 
Mr. Keith, who was confined by the House 
of Commons. It was possible also that 
the trial might be postponed in conse- 
quence of the want of the evidence of Mr. 
Keith, and then it would be kept hanging 
over Pilgrim’s head for six months longer. 

Mr. Scarlett denied that Keith’s evi- 
dence would be required before the Grand 
Jury, or that the trial would be postponed, 
as both parties were anxious that it should 
come on. 

Mr. Wodehouse, who was one of the 
Grand Jury, was quite sure that that body 


would not be discharged, so that Mr, | 


Keith might, if his testimony were re- 


quired, appear before it in the regular | 


course, after he had been discharged by 
the House. If he was then still in custody 
he could be sent for. 

Mr. Williams Wynn proposed the ad- 


journment of the farther discussion until | 


Monday, which would be in time for the 
Grand Jury at Nowich. 
The debate adjourned. 


Case or WitiiaM Prentice.] Lord 


Francis Egerton moved that William Pren- | 


tice be called to the Bar. 
Prentice having been placed at the Bar, 
The Speaker said: You have been exa- 
mined as a witness before the Committee 
of this House to which the Petitions 


complaining of bribery at the Great Yar- 
mouth and York clections were referred. 
Prentice: Yes, Sir, 


Before that Com- 


| chance. 


tempt towards the House. 


| you state from whom you received that 


sum of one or two hundred pounds of 
which you had been speaking, and do not 
answer away from the question, because 
the Committee will make up their minds 
shortly ;’—I was, Sir. You declined to 
it?—I did, Sir. Upon what 
grounds?—I was accused of various things, 
and as I was not acquainted with the con- 
sequences that might happen, a sort of 
timidity affected me. I could not tell of 
what I was accused. Notice was given to 
me that I had been charged with bribery. 
I could not tell what the feelings of the 
Committee might be, so I declined to 
answer the question. Do you still decline 
answering that question ?—I must.stil! 
decline ; but I can assure yod I had not 
the remotest idea of being guilty of con- 
I did it merely 
for self-preservation. I had not a fair 
I could not tell of what I was 
accused. 

Mr. Williams Wynn: Were you of opin- 
ion that the question might tend to crimi- 
nate youself?—TI was of that opinion. Are 
you still of that opinion?—Yes. Had you 
received any notice stating that you were 
charged, by the parties preferring these 
petitions, with bribery ?—I had. 





Mr. Wason: Have you had any con- 
versation with any person respecting these 
words, ‘* Hold in your oath ?”—TI have not, 
Sir. 

Mr. Benctt : Did you decline to answer 
| the question in consequence of the advice 
of the friend you consulted ?—I did. Who 
| was that friend?—Am I to answer that 
question? My question is who was that 
friend ‘—I ask the Speaker whether I must 
answer that question? [cries of ‘* With- 
| draw !"| 
| Mr. Prentice was ordered to withdraw. 

A discussion took place, as to the pro- 
priety of requiring the witness to answer 
the question, and it was agreed that the 
witness should be required to do so. 

Mr. Prentice was called in and told by 
the Speaker that the decision of the House 
was, that he must answer the question put 
to him. 

The question was again put, Who was 
that friend ?—Mr. Pritt. 

Mr. Benett: Did any other person give 
| you advice ?—-No, Sir. Did any person 
give you any advice as to your conduct 
before the Committee ?—No, Sir. 

Mr. Hawes; Was anybody given you 
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advice \ 
have not been spoken to upon the sab- 
ject, but my determination was made 
before. By whom have you been spoken 
to since ? [ Cries of “ No, no.” Withd 


subsequently ?—| uinnot sav I 


withdraw.” | 
The witness was ordered t Wi 1) LW 
Or? “rae és ‘ge? On Wal () Op Ion 
Lord f Egert | 


that the question ought not to be put 
He thought it was not a matter of 
deration with the Jlouse, wheth thie 


witness received any other ady 

He, as Chairman of the Committee, had 
advised the 
question that 


withess not to i) r \ 


might crimtmate himsell. 





There was considerable diflerence of opinion 
in the Committee as to whether the course 
he had adopted was right or not. Hf] 

thought the point a delicate one; and it} 
was a relief to him that the decision of the | 


Committee had been now approved of by | 
the House. | 
Mr. Hawes said, there were two points 


to be attended to—the first related to the | 


fact of the witness having received a sum 
of money; and the second respected the 
party from whom that money was received 
The witness admitted he had received 
money, but he refused to say from whom 
he received it; and then came the question 
—who advised the witness to refuse to 
answer that question. He had told the 
House who advised him, before he refused 
answering. ‘The question now was—with | 
whom had he consulted since. 

Mr. Williams Wynn thoug! 
had better proceed to consid 





r. whether 
r, whether 


the question put by the Committee ought | | 


to be answered. It was a question | of 
great nicety. 
Mr. O'Connell rose to order. The ques- | 
tion before the House was, yah the | 
question that had been 29 by the hon. 
Member for Lambeth should 
ornot. That question was, whether any- | 
body else had spoken to the witness upon | 
the “subject of his evidence, since he was 
before the Committee ? is answer to | 
that question could not possibly criminate | 
himself with bribery. ‘There was, there- | 
fore, not the least objec tion to the question 
being put. | 
Mr. Praed objected to the qu 
being put. It was total lly useless and | 
| 


be answered 


estion | 


irrelevant. It conld not 
the purpose of deciding as to the con- 
duct of the witness before the Com- | 


be put for 


when he refused to answe i} 


r\ r Phire 
so MEK, fh} 


mittee. His offence (if any) was com | { 


plete, 
Vol 
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question put by the Committee Was if 
necessary then, to put question ol the 
hon. Member for Lambeth, in der to 
proces i list ( P part sf Hi ‘ ould 
{ j pio d ag t ot! rties ¢ 
| Man j 1 { yaa t i 
t that hi was I ind 
it I \ fui st] { ] | 
(bidhi t } t x *() 
{ ’ 
‘ oe y ! il { 
l t Col t t ion 
) | I iO 
t ula 
11 
} Vii i i \ ) 
| ! it il It was | t 
| ‘ 
i WOT { (| tro t! ret re 
mie hit t d vy barm, it do no 
) i, i W Waals i tim iL Wi iS 
| I i most mqu sit il charactea 
ir, OC nied, that it was a 
’ time. The hon. Gentleman had 
d the word inquisitorial, and not tm 
properly so for what was the TUouse 
doing I rele iwourie to trace to the 
yurce the worst species of crime that 
yuld pe ssibly be committed bribe ry. It 
was the duty of the Hlouse to sift the 
whole matter to the bottom. Suppose 
those who adduced Prentice as a witness 


! 


sho ic prove to re Lit pre 


irties who advised 


him t lO give his evidence: Ol upp se 
those Who fas Pi ntice the mone \ were 
t! parties ady sing tim to re fuse giving 
videnee. Surely in either case the fact 
vould be most material. 

Mr. R. Woauson CONSICE red th (ue stion 
o be a most material one, as it would 
ultimate] thect the decisi nof the flouse 
The witness had said that Mr. Pritt had 


advised him not to 
Suy yvuld turn « 


ppose it sh 
Vl 


and the parties opposing 
‘ i =, 


bswel the que stion, 


mut that the agent 
the petition should 


have Ss! a Ivised him not to answer the 
question, The next question which the 


hon. Member for Lambeth would put 


would naturally be, 


munication with those | 
your gon’ | 
Ir, Ha dy observed, 


Elouse 


tion whieh the 


| was, whether the witn 


refusing to answer the qt 
by the Committee. W 


conduet the Ifouse had 
LO do. 
a] f 7? v 


ommitted 


‘“* Had you any cont- 


yarties previous to 


efore the Committee.” 


that the only ques- 
had to deal with 
ess did wrone In 
1estion put to him 
ith lis subsequent 


1 
iothine whatever 


The question as 
who Bete ed th 
1 breach of the 
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privileges of the House or not, was matter |i 
for subsequent consideration. It was not | might affect the party who gave it to him, 


at all material to know with whom the 


witness consulted until the House had | rities on this subject since he last gave his 
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t could not criminate himself, however it 





Dr. Nicholl had referred to the autho- 






determined whether he was privileged from | opinion upon it, and had been induced to 
eiving an answer or not. change that opinion. Tfe referred to the 


Mr. Scarlett would put it to the honour 
of eve ry Gentleman, whether the House 
ought to be a party to oblige a witness to 
do what no Gentleman under similar cir- 
cumstanees would consent to do ? 

Mr. O'Connell: Why should not the 
witness tell who gave him the advice ? 
Was it because the advice itself was felt to 
be bad. 

Lord John Russell was of opinion that 
the House was not to investigate the 
charge of bribery. That was a question 
for the Committee to consider. He, 
however, understood that the Hause had 
decided that the witness ought to answer 
the question put to him by the Committee. 
If that was not the case, they had better 
decide that point first. 

Mr. ITawes would, in order to facilitate 
that decision, withdraw his question for 
the present. 

Lord Join Russell then moved, that it 
was the opinion of this House that the 
witness ought to answer the question put 
to him by the Committee. 

Mr, Wilkams Wynn concurred in the 
Motion, inasmuch as he could not con- 
ceive how the witness could criminate 
himself by answering the question. If 
indeed the ques stion had been put as to the 

application of the money, he then should 
have supported the witness in declining to 
answer such a question. 

Mr. Hardy considered it a mockery to 
tell a witness that he was not bound to 
answer any question that would tend to 
criminate himself, and then immediately 
to determine that the witness was bound 
to answer a certain question that was put 
to him. Who was to be the judge of the 
tendencyof the answer? The witness was the 
only person who could say whetherornot the 

effect of the answer would be to criminate 
him.Suppose the witnesssaid hereceived the 
money from the agent, the next question 
would be, how did you dispose of it. 
Suppose the witness could not say what he 
did with the money, would not the infer- 
ence be that it remained with himself, and 
that he received it as a bribe? 

Mr. O'Connell said, that the witness 
had already admitted receiving the money, 


case of l’lackstone v. Davis, in 16 Vesey’s 


Reports, before Lord Ellenborough; and 
to another case before Lord Mansfield, in 
both of which it was laid down, that a par- 
ticular question could not be seleeted from 
a series of questions, in order to be put to 
a witness, if that particular question had 
reference to a fact which would form a 
link im the chain of evidence that might 
criminate the party. 

The House divided on: the Motion : 
Aye s 119; Noes 49.—M: jority 70. 
Prentice was again called to the bar and 
addressed by 

The Speaker to the following effect : 
—I have now to inform you that it is the 
opinion of the House that you ought to 
answer the question put to you by the 
Committee—from whom you received the 
sum of 100. to 2002.; and that the House 
has decided that that question was a pro- 
per and correct one to be put to you, 
Having acquainted you with this decision 
of the House, I have further to add, that 
this House does now expect that when 
you are next called before the Committee 
you will be ready to answer that question, 
on the assurance that this House is desir- 
ous that you should be protected in giving 
your evidence, and that you should not 
answer any question which will erimi- 
nate yourself, I wish now to know whe- 
ther you are prepared to go before the 
Committee, and, concurring in the deter- 
mination of this House, to answer the 
question when it shall be again repeated 
to you by that Committee ? 

Prentice: May I have time to consider 
that question, Sir? [After a short pause] 
I still adhere to my former determination. 
You still adhere to your former deter- 
mination ?—Yes. I wish to. state dis- 
tinctly to your hon, House, that I do not 
do so from any feeling of contempt for 
that Committee. I shall ever be grateful 
for the indulgence I have received from it. 
It is more than I expected, more than | 
anticipated, and more than I could have 
asked, It is entirely from motives of self- 
preservation that Ido this; and T throw 
myself upon the mercy of your hon. House 

The witness ordered to withdraw. 





to say, therefore, from whom he rece ead 





Lord John Russell said: After the an- 
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swer the witness has just given, Sir, it 
becomes necessary for me to move “That 
the witness, in refusing to answer the ques- 


tion put by the Committee, is guilty of a | 


breach of the privileges of this House.” 
Sir Henry Hardinge be 


oe 
oD 


he would be protected by the Committee 
and by that House, in giving lis evidence, 


and that he was not desired to eriminate 


himself, ought to be made the subject of | 


such a motion? Were they—first giving 
him the option, and assuring him of then 


protection, he being of course the best } 
judge of what would commit himself —in 


the first place to-ofler him protection, and 
then to punish him? It did a; pear to 


him—with all respect for the opinion of 


the House, when it was expressed by the 
majority; and with all respect for the 
noble Lord—to be so great an absurdity, 
that he really could not understand it. It 
did appear to him—the individual who had 
just been called in having been told by the 
Chairman of the Committee, and after- 
wards on the high authority of the Speaker, 
that he was not expected to answer any 
question which might criminate himself— 
that this was a barbarous proceeding. To 
give him the option, and then to punish 
him for forming his own determination, 
was, he repeated, extraordinary and ab- 
surd. 

Mr. O’ Connell: It would be much more 
extraordinary, and abundantly more ab- 
surd, if the House, having decided that 
the question is not one which would eri- 
ininate the witness, there were to be an 
appeal from the decision of the House, to 
the judgment of the witness. It would be 
ay excellent scheme of protecting—not the 
witness, but somebody else. It was not 


the witness that required protection; some- 
body else was the person to be protected ; 


not the witness. ‘The House having de- 
cided that the witness was bound to answer 
the question, he thought it was not easily 
to be conceded that the witness, after that 
decision, should presume to insist on his 
refusal. 

Mr. Goulburn felt bound to admit that 
the House had no alternative but to accede 
to the Motion, as the witness still refused 
to answer the question. Ile had expressed 
his opinion in the Commitice that the wit- 
ness was justified in refusing to answer the 
question, but he was bound to defer to the 
decision of the House. 

Mr. Wodehouse was of opinion that no 
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ed to ask whe- | 
ther an individual, who was assured that | 
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} 
+ 


, cA c , thot 
;one could view a case OF this kind Wil i 


| | ad : | ‘ 1 with the} 

| EIDE strongly Impressed With tae neces- 
| sity Of some better tribunal than at preselit 
existed for dealt o with such qu ti 
There was rapidly sprea ung throughout 
the country a fee ling of dissa i vic 


terror at the proceedings of that 


| He was fully persuaded that it would be 
| considered a court of tyranny Quad Hiciacs 
bound by no rule of law, and 
| no feelings of mercy. 
Mr. /larvey entire ly differ frome thre 
ijhon. Gentleman who had just sat 

So far from the impression being produced 
throuvhout the country, that 1 H ( 
| Was acthic with any tyi unnical f blige 
| thought the impre ssion would be ut it 
was Offering a premium to bribery, and 
protection to those vhocomanitted it. be 
after all, what did the present case amount 
to? A man crafty and subtile, as the 
present witness undoubtedly was, admur- 
ably well selected for the purp of t 
concealed and deeper villanics of the pr 
ceeding,—this man was told, thi ht 
organs of daily communication, that t! 
extremest punishment to which le could 


possibly be exposed, was to be scent to 
Newgate for the short remaining period of 
the Session. The crime of which he was 
presumed to be guilty—the crime he pro- 
tected by his silence—was a direct attack 
on the dearest interests of the people. In 
what way was it possible for men of feeble 
fortunes, but of sincere and honest inten- 
tions, to stand up as advocates of the 
people and their rights, if they were to | 





sc : meaal : rie. 
assailed by a large and concealed bund, 


supplied from the overgrown wealth of the 


bloated creatures, who dreaded that in the 
. 1,] _ y Tr Me } es . 1,] ] 

rumbling Of corruption they wouta be 
buried beneath its ruins. It appeared to 
him that one question more ought to have 


i: 2 


been put to the witvess asa test of his 


sincerity. It was this:—‘* If you are as- 
sured of the protection of the House by 
the exercise of that power which, as tl 
Supreme Court of Legislature, it possesses 
— if the protection of the law be thrown 
around your pure and honest conduct- 
are you prepared to act an honest part, 
and state by whom you have Leen eim 
loyed, from whom you received the money 
n question, and for what purpose you 
applied it?” If the witness stated in reply 
that he was anxious to do his duty, but 
that he dreaded the conse quences Ob th 
penalues to which be would be babl 
when those who were the foremost to wu: 
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him forward in his career of crime were 
the first to desert him—if he stated that 
he was ready, as a citizen of this country, 
to tell the whole tale of the wrongs com- 
plained of, but was deterred by this appre- 
hension, then would be the time to appeal 
to the consideration of that House ; and he 
(Mr. Harvey) was quite certain that such 
an appeal would not be unavailing. 

Mr. Welliams Wynn contended that the 
House had no power to put such a question 
to the wituess. The House could indem- 
nify witnesses by sending up a Bill to the 
other House for that purpose ; but beyond 
this they could) grant him no further 
indemnity than protecting him in giving 
his evidence, 

Mr. Pringle repudiated, in the most 
decided manner, the motives which the 
hon. and learned Member for Dublin, and 
the hon. and learned Member for South- 
wark, had imputed to those who were left 
in the minority in the division which had 
just taken place—he meant a disposition 
to upbold bribery. 

Mr. Warburton thought a very fit ocea- 
sion had arisen for making some commu- 
nication to the House of Lords to consult 
the Journals of that House, with the view 
of ascertaining in what state the Bill for 
the indemnity of witnesses, which had been 
sent up to their Lordships, now was. He 
thought the present would be a very fit 
case for exercising the power contem- 
plated by that measure. He believed they 
were all agreed that a breach of privilege 
had been committed. 

Mr. Hume observed that the House had 
on former occasions interfered to stay ac- 
tions of a much more important nature 
against individuals. As he thought it very 
advisable that the witness should be called 
in, and asked the question proposed by his 
hon. Friend, the Member for Southwark, 
he hoped the noble Lord would conse nto 
withdraw his Motion for the present. 

Mr. Ord begged to state, with reference 
to the Witnesses’ Indemnity Bill, that on 
inquiry he learned that it had been or- 
dered to be printed by the House of Lords 
“ month or six weeks ago, since which it 
had slept, and made no further progress 
whatever. 

Mr. Hardy said, that the House having 
decided that the witness ought to reply to 
ihe question, he was bound to abide by its 
decision, and to answer the question what- 
ever the consequences might be; at the 
same time he was persuaded that the noble 
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Chairman of the Committee, and he be 
lieved he might add every Member of it, 
would support him in stating that, with 
the single exception of refusing to answer 
this question, the conduct of the witnes 
had been unexceptionable. 

(Question carried. 

Lord John Russell: I have now to move 
that the witness be taken into the custody 
of the Sergeant-at-arms, in order that he 
may be examined from ume to time before 
the Committee. 

Motion agreed to. 

Corvoratrion Rerorm (IrRenann). | 
Mr. Sergeant Perrin could not rise to 
move for leave to bring in a Bill for th 
better regulation of the Municipal Cerpo 
rations of Ireland, without in the outset 
expressing the regret he sincerely felt that 
the task should not have devolved upon an 
individual more competent to do justice 
to it. He hoped that the House would 
extend towards him that indulgence which, 
even if he possessed a greater share of 
experience, he might fairly hope to receive, 
while he procee ded to develope the grounds 
on which he founded the motion be meant 
to submit to the House. Before he pro- 
ceeded further, they would permit him to 
express a hope that they would not refuse 
him the liberty he sought, or object to 
provide for the better regulation of the 
Municipal Corporations of Ireland, after 
they had reformed the Corporations of 
Scotland, and passed a Bill for the reform 
of the Municipal Corporations of England. 
He certainly felt considerably relieved 1 
undertaking the task, by the recollection 
of the ample discussion and full consider. 
ation which the House had very recently 
bestowed upon the subject of Municipal 
Corporations, which rendered it as unne- 
cessary as it would be unbecoming to en- 
large upon the principles on which a Bill 
of that sort must rest, or upon the ad- 
vantages which a well-ordered and well- 
regulated Municipal Corporation conferred 
on the district with which it was connected. 
The subject to which he chiefly wished to 
call the attention of the House was the pre- 
sent existing state of the corporationsof [re- 
land, and the abuses which had crept into 
those corporations—which abuses he consi- 
dered rendered it imperative onthe Govern- 
ment to bring them under the consideration 
of the Legislature. It appeared from the 
Report of “the C commissioners ap »pointed by 
his Majesty to inquire as to the existing 
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the Commissioners found it to be such as 
re quired the immediate attention and inter- 
ference of the House. It appeared from 
the Report, that the greater number of the | 
Corporations might be generally described 
as consisting of self- elected, i irresponsible 
governing bodies of twelve or more mem- 
bers, by whom the whole corporate powers 
were exercised ; that in many boroughs 
the existence of freemen was unknown, and 
even where admitted, they were, in 
cases, comparatively few in number, and 
had little, if any, power or influence. 
Would the House believe—yet it ap- 
peared by the Commissioners’ Report, 
—that in the town of Belfast 
were but six freemen now known 
existence ? 


to 


in It appeared also by the 
Report, that in those corporations, or 
at least in the generality of them, for he 


did not speak ‘universally ¢ or absolutely, 
but in the greater part of thec orporations, 
that the commoualty or freemen had 
neither, directly or indirectly, any voice | 
or control over, the election of the corpo- 
rate officers, nor any other effective means 
by which the wishes the inhabitants 
could be ascertained as to the choice 
those persons who were to manage the 
corporate business. The modes in which 
the small share of the popular influence 
existing in those bodies exercised, 
and its practical extent in each varied 
considerably ; but they were minutely laid 
down in the separate local 
tables of details, with which it would not 
necessary that he should the 
House at present, excepting while he de- 
tailed the state of the corporations of one 
or two towns, with the 
which he himself was well acquatuted, as 
a specimen, to show the general of 
the corporations in Jreland. ‘Phe Com- 
missioners, in describing the present state 
of the corporations of [reland, said : It 
has followed, that in many towns there is 
norecognized commonalty ; that in others, 
where existing in name it is entirely die. 
proportioned to the inhabitants, and con- 
sists of a very small portion, of an exclu- 
sive character, not comprising the mer- 
cantile interests, nor representing the 
wealth, intellicence, 
the town. T ‘he corporations are, 
without reason, looked upon by the 
body of the inhabitants of the corporate 
districts with suspicion and distrust, 
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of 


ot 


was 


re ports or 


be detain 


circumstances of 


state 


not 
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rreat | 
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having interests distinct from, and adverse | 
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state of the Corporations of Ireland, that | to, the geueral community, whom they 


| 
| 
| 


{ 


most 


there | 
be | 


In far the greater number of the elo 
corporations, the persons compristhg th in 
| are the mere nominees of the ‘ patron’ oj 
* proprietor ’ of the boroughs while in 
those apparently more enlarged, they are 
| admitted and associated in support of 
some particular political interest, most 
frequently at variance with thy majority 
of the resident inhabitaney.” But an es 


| sential, a fundamental, 


and most yUSt Ob 
jection to the present constitution of thos 
corporations was their exclusive and 
sectarian character. He could not illus 
| trate this in better words than those mad 
i use of by the Commissioners m their 
port, ind he would therefore bee leave to 
read them. he Report stated tl This 
system deserves pe culiar noti 1 relei 
ence to your M iyesty's Roman Catholi 
subj cts. In one corporation alon that 
of ‘Tuam, the majority of the verpin 
body is Roman Catholic, one only of th 
burgesses being a Protestant. The law 
which for a series of years operat | to ex 
clude those professing } his Roman Catho! 
rr hieton from corporat ms Were FTepeaicd 
in the year 1793, by the statute 33 Ge 
ard, cap. 1 but the Roman Catho 
have hitherto derived little practieabl ad 
vantage from the change li the ch 
boroughs, they are almost universally 
cluded from all corporate privileges.” ‘Th 
report then proces ds to state that even 
the corporations where rights to freedom 
are acknowle doed mad conceded, the lon 
operation of the penal code having | 
vented the acquisition of freedom by 1! 
immediate ancestors of the present beauty 
Catholie popul ition, Very few have ln 
enabled, since tts rep ul to establish the 


or respectability of 
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studiously exclude from a p irtic pation tu 
the Muni Ipi ul Government 
bers frequently consist entirely 


Vine i mem- 
of the 
relatives and adherents of partie ‘ular indi 


viduals or families, 


































and the principles of 
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their association, and those which regulate 
admission or exclusion, have rarely any 
connexion with the common benetit of i| 


the district, or the wishes of its inhabitants. 


1 
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requisite titles ; and after stating that 
admissions which 
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rad towns was necessarily limited. But 
since those changes in the laws, which 
have enabled them to share in the veneral 
diffusion of wealth and in the benefits of 
unrestricted industry, they have risen and 
multiplied in the middle and upper classes, 
so that, in most of the cities and towns, 
they constitute not only a majority of the 
whole population, but a large proportion 
of the more opulent orders. We feel 
bound to submit to your Majesty that a 
system of municipal polity, which excludes 
such a class of your Majesty’s subjects 
from all substantial Corporate privilege 
and must be essentially defective 
in its structure. It fails to secure to the 
diflerent classes of the local community 
participation in the regulation of their own 
concerns; and it operates far more widely, 
and more mischievously, than by the mere 
i! of equal privilege to persons pos- 
ising perfect equality of civil worth; for 
in places where the great mass of the 
population is Roman Catholic, and per- 
sons of that persuasion are, for all efficient 
purposes, excluded from corporate privi- 
leves, the necessary result is, that the 
Municipal Magistracy belongs entirely to 
the other religious persuasion; and the 


dispensation of local justice, and 


power, 


fs ape 
OL it 


not surprising that such administration of 
the laws should be regarded with distrust 
other and 


and suspicion by the 


numerous body. The unpopular charae- | 
ter of the municipal bodies is thus, in too 
many cases, aggravated by their being 
considered inimical, on the ground of See- | 
tarian feelings, to a great majority of the | 
resident population, and they become in- | 
strumental to the continuance of the un-| 


happy dissensions which it has so long bee 


} 


the policy of the Legislature to allay.” And | 
accordingly inthe conclusion of their Report 


the Comunissioners state, “ that the early 
and effectual correction of existing evils 
and tl 


and that these benefits can be attained 
only by means of a general and complete 
reform of the constitution of the Muni- 
Corporations in Ireland.” I[t was 
not lis intention to detain the House by 
calling its attention to all the local Re- 
ports cn the different corporations made 
by the Commissioners, but he felt that 
it was material to the understanding of the 
grounds of his Motion, that he should 
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the | 
selection of Juries, being committed to! 
the members of one class exclusively, it is | 


nore | 


| 9,114, the corporators 333. 


,| rators 16, 
the prevention of future mischief, are 


anxiously desired and essentially requisite : | 
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briefly advert. to some remarkable cases, 
but he would promise to occupy the time 
of the House as briefly as possible. He 
would not do so at all if it were not that 
he was sensible he could not do justice to 
his case without drawing attention to some 
particular point of the inquiry. He had 
already stated that, in many of the Corpo- 
rations, the inhabitants had but a smail 
share in the administration of the Corpo- 
rate property. In this he was borne out 
by the Report of the Commissioners, to a 
part of whose Report he would now draw 
attention. Ue found that in 1833, in the 
town of Cashel the number of inhabitants 
was 7,000, while the number of corpora- 
tors, including mayor, burgesses, and 
freemen, was only 38. In Glonmef the 
number of inhabitants was 15,134, and 
the number of corporators 178. In kil 
kenny the number of inhabitants was 
23,741, and the number of the corporators 
169. In Waterford the population was 
28,8212. and the number of corporators 
869, In Castlebar the number of inhab: 
tants was 6,373, and the corporators 6. 
In mentioning these places he was not 
giving those in which the disproportion 
between the inhabitants and corporation 
was greatest, but he merely picked then 
out as the principal towns in the districts. 
In Ennis the number of inhabitants 
9,568, the number of corporators Ge 
Galway the number of inhabitants 
33,120, the number of corporators 1,770. 
In Limerick the number of tnhabitants 
was 66,554, the number of corporators 
271. In Tralee the number of inhabitants 
was 9,568, the number of corporators only 
14. In Athlone the number of inhabitants 
was 11,406, the 
24 In Carlow 


“ 
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Was 
In 


was 


number of corporators 

the inhabitants wer 
In Marybo- 
rough the inhabitants were 5,000, the cor 
porators 9, In Naas the number of in- 
habitants was 3,808 the number of corpo- 
In Portarlington the number 
of inhabitants was 3,091, the number of 
corporators 16, In Cork the number of 
inhabitants was 100,716, the number of 
corporators 2,665. In Kinsale the number 
of inhabitants was 8,126, the corporators 
63, In Youghall the number of inhabi- 
tants was 11,327, while the number of 
corporators 221. In Armagh the number 
of inhabitants was 9,470, the corporators 
16. In Belfast the inhabitants were 53,287, 
the corporators 21. In Drogheda the in- 
habitants were 17,365, the corporators 
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426. In Dundalk the inhabitants were 
10,750, the number of corporators 40; 
and in Dublin, with a population of up- 
wards of 200,000 persons, the corporators 
only numbered 4,000, There were five 
towns which had sent no returus, but the 
result of the whole corporators, with the 
exception of those not returned, and they 
were not of any particular importance, was, 
that the whole body of corporators might 
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Ireland, while the population of the bo- 
roughs was 900,000; so that the whole 


body which represented those 900,000 in- | 


habitants of those towns, by whom the 
police of the towns was governed, by 
whom their affairs were dicected ~¢he 


body which governed all the public affairs | 
| facts 
'competent and dispassionate Commissi 


of that large constituency consisted of only 
$3,000 persons, = In large towns, and 
counties of cities and towns, it was to be 


observed that these corporators who were 


so disproportioned in their number to the | 


inhabitants, not only had the regulation of 
the police of the town under their charge, 
not merely directed and disbursed the cor- 
porate funds and property—not merely 
had the selection of the magistrates of the 
borough and managed the municipal cor- 
porations-—but had the selection of the 
sheriffs which sheriffs had the selection of 
juries—of the grand and petty juries 

whotried all the civil as well as the crimi- 
nal causes of the country. So that those 
corporators who had been shown to be a 
small sectarian and exclusive body, had 
the selection of the Grand Jury and the 
Petit Jury, which was to sit in judgment over 
the lives and property of the whole coun- 
try. Could it be wondered at that the 
administration of justice should be under 
suspicion, when it was placed under such in- 
fluence? But that was not the only 
power they had. They had also the 
power of imposing taxation upon those 
whom they governed, at their own dis- 
cretion, and to any extent they chose. 
The 100,000 inhabitants of Cork could be 
taxed at discretion by the 2,000 self- 
elected and uncontrolled corporators. How 
the small bodies of corporators managed 
the Corporations might be seen by looking 
into the Report, but at present it was not 
his province to enter upon it. He would 
ask, however, if it was right—if it was 
agreeable to the principles of the Constitu- 
tion or to reason, that any body of rational 
men should endure that 13,000 self-elected 
persons should not only take possession of 
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Is employed, which ts abont 
of the year. A witness, who is a medical 
man, was, in the summer of 1832, secretary 
to the Board of Health in and 
it became his duty to visit the habitations 
of the poor, and he stated, that on that 
occasion he ascertained that there 
500 families in Cashel without a blanket 
them.” Now this evidence was 


Cashel, 


to cover 


given by a person called by the Commission- | 


ers, but connected with the 
and as it was given in open court, and viva 
voce, the corporators had an opp: rtunity, if 
they did not choose to come forward with 
evidence themselves (which they did, and 
he was happy to say th it few C orpot tions 
had refused to give evidence), 
at least have corrected the evidence of the 
medical man. So that this statement was 
as likely to be true as that 
could be Now itappeared that the 
inhabitants of suffered fiom the 
want of a supply of water. ‘The town had 
been formerly supplied from the river called 


Corporation, 


the y could 


any evidepce 
di sired, 


Cashel 


which was broueht into 
100 years ago by Arch- 


but had soon after been di- 


Bolton’s river, 
the town about 
bishop Bolton, 
verted 
of Parliament 


into a different course, and an Act 
procured to 
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built upon it, it appeared th: it 
of water would be a great relief to all 
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prevent its 
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poor who in summer were frequi utly ex 


posed to extreme inconvenience from the 
It was stated as the opin 
that a sufficient 
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waut of water, 
ion Of an eminent engincer, 
supply of water for the 
the inhabitants could be procured for 5 
and that a supply of water, for manufae- 
turing could be brought to 
2,0002. or f 
would, perhaps, be the means of 
promoting the wealth, industry, and com- 
fort of the inhabitants. That was th 

state of the poor of Cashel; and it further 
from the Report that the town 
was not lighted, and that the streets wer 
as dirty and in want of repair as any in 


nodation ol 
OO/.. 


purpe Ses, 


3,0001., whic! if 


Cashel for ly 


} 
qone, 
be 


‘ 1 
appeare 
i rea 


Ireland, sut what was the condition 
of the Corporation in the town thus 
deseribed 7 The House would be sur- 
prised when he told it that the Cor- 


poration of the town, the condition of the 
poor of which the Commissioners had de- 
scribed as not merely wanting a full supply 
of water for the ordinary purposes of life, 
but being altogether deprived of it for the 
purposes of manufactures, it would be sur- 
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prised to hear that that very Corporation 
was at this moment iW possession of 2,024 
aeres of land in the neighbourhood of th 
town which would let at an average at full 
17. per acre. Now for how much would 
believe that these 2,024 acres 
worth 12, per acre were let? They were let 
o alease for 219/, a-year. Tlow could 
this be? How could any body of men 
venture thus to waste the property i 
trusted to them? But the right by which 
they ventured to do it appeared plainly 
from. the corporators 


answer which the 


made to an information filed against them 
in 1832, for misappropriating the Corpo- 


rate property ; for in that answer they stat 
\ titled to hold the said land 
&c., to and for their own use and benefit 
irged from any us seand trust 
Saolute dominion and owne: 
him to 
very he iF vation of justi ( 
ht to have beet 
good of the Corpora 
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whatever, in 
It was not necessary for 
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ition. So flagrant was this ease that, if he 
lhad known no other, he should, upon it 
lalone, have considered himsclf entitled to 
| ask for a Reform in the Municipal Corpo 
| rations. [t appeared from the Report, that, 
j at the time of the Law ry, the governing 
| body of Cashel, ‘ sisting of the Mayor 
| and Aldermen, are pus to be the ralin: 
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procuring the admission 
of freemen ; eo of _ disposing 0 f the Cor 
poration prop s he pl ased; presery 
ing however, the ras of C orporate trans- 
ctions, by having the orders for granting 
the loans, &e., entered in the Corporation 
books as if made by the Board Alder 
men. The late patron seems also to have 
had the procuring the return of 
the Members of Parliament for the city ot 
Cashel. ‘These powers he is alleged 
have exercised for a period of fifty years.” 
The late patron of the borough was a gen- 
tleman of ere “48 hana ig nee and wealth, 
and the list of Aldermen, and of the rela- 
tionship or connexion in which they all 
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stood to him showed the industry and care 
with which he sought to confirm and per- 
petuate his power and influence. He 
would not mention the names of the par- 
ties, but they stood in the following rela- 
tionship to the patron:—The Mayor was 
son-in-law to the late patron—first Alder- 
man, brother of ditto—second Alderman, 
son of ditto—third Aiderman, son of ditto 
—fourth Alderman, son-in-law of ditto— 
fifth Alderman, son-in-law of ditto—sixth 
Alderman, grandson of ditto — seventh 
Alderman, nephew of ditto—eighth Alder- 
man, nephew of ditto—ninth Alderman, 
nephew of ditto—tenth Alderman, cousin 
of ditto—eleventh Alderman and Recorder, 
cousin of ditto—twelfth Alderman, cousin 
of ditto—thirteenth Alderman, cousin 
ditto—-fourteenth Alderman, married to a 
niece of ditto—fifteenth Alderman, first 
cousin of first wife of ditto. Now were all 
these Aldermen not under the sole rule and 
direction of one man? ‘The 
ers added—‘* The patron’s influence in all 
things but returning the Member toPartia- 
ment, since the Reform Act is supposed 
still to exist ; and it would seem that it 
has been generally exercised for the advan- 
tage of the patron and his friends, and that 
little re; gard has for many years been paid 
to the nae sts of the ec ity or the public.’ 
He had now stated to the House the con- 
dition of the town but with 
regard to its property, be might say that it 
was leased out in 
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Commission- 


of Cashel; 


ten leases, 


were in the hands of the family of 

1 , : } at 
patron, Mhere were facts connected with 
one of the leases which he should lke 


to state. 
some moments, but he hoped he should be 
excused, as it would they 
managed those things in Treland. During 
the discussion upon the R:form Bill, 
great deal had been said by hon. Members 
on the opposite side of the House in regard 
to the injury which would be done to the 
poorer towns of England by being deprived 
of freemen. He hoped that the same feel- 
ing which dictated such sentiments—sen- 
timents which he applauded, 
the same hon. Members now to extend that 
sympathy to the poorer and humbler free- 
men of Ireland which they had so strongly 
felt for the freemen of England. If they 
did not, the people of E ngland would soon 


show low 


see from what all their sympathies and | 


all their professions proceeded. Although 
this was not an English question, the free- 
men of England who were so much 


of 


would lead | 
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cherished, would see that 

only objects tor whom the 
made, if their poor brethren of Ireland 
were to be abandoned by those who so 
powerfully sustained them. ‘The facts of 
the ease to which he had alluded were 
these. In 1732 a devise of 1,648 acres of 
land had been made toa Mr. Bolton ona 
lease of ninety-nine years, at a rent of 
861. 7s. 6d. This lease naturally dropped 
in 1831. But the oceupier, Mr. Bolton, 
applied for the renewal of the lease in 
1825 or 1826. The facts he was about to 
mention were stated in evidence by the 
agent of the patron on whom notice had 
been served, and the patron, together with 
his son, the Alderman, and his son-in-law, 
the Recorder, were present, and, if speaking 
what was untrue, could have contradicted 
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they were the 
struggle was 


him; but the facts were never contro- 
verted. The agent of the patron stated 
that Mr. Bolton offered 10,0007, for a 


renewal of the lease. In the discussion of 
the English Corporation Bill, a great deal 
had been said of the in which the 
Corporate property should be managed ; 

but they managed things better in Ireland, 
for there was never any property left to 
manage, and all that discussion might be 
spared. He would say, that whatever the 
rank of the person, whether he was lord o1 
whatever his principles, 
whether Whig or Tory, they all took care 
that no trouble should be as to the 
management of property. But to return- 

he had said, a 10,0002, 
offered by Mr. Bolton for a renewal of his 


manner 


commoner, or 


viven 


is sum of was 


lease. The patron said it was too little; 
Mr. Bolton then said he would give 
13,0007., and it was agreed that the 
question should be referred to a notary ; 


but in the meantime the patron declined 


renewing the lease at all, and in 1829 he 
purchased Mr. Bolton’s interest, in the 
remainder of the lease (two years), and 


gave 2,500/. for it. The patron’s son was 
at that time Mayor of the town. The 
patron applied for a renewal of the lease, 
and his son, the Mayor, at once rid him of 
all the cumbrous details of value and pre- 
mium, which had so much embarrassed the 
former negociation, and the Court without 
hesitation put the Corporation-seal to a 
lease granted to the patron without any 


premium, Now, in the year 1732, this 
land was worth one hundred and odd 


pounds a-year ; but in the year 1830 land 
in Ireland had so fallen in value, the state 
of the country was so distracted, that this 
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excellent Corporation, who said that they 
had the full and absolute dominion of the 
property of this borough, to and for their 
own use and benefit, free, and discharged 
from any use and trust whatsoever, dis- 
posed of these 1,500 acres for 86/, a-year. 
The sequel of the transaction was this 

When the inquiry by the Commissioners 
was going on, it was found that the 
property was then vested in the Mayor 
—his father, the patron, having in the 
meantime died. And this was one of the 
persons who said that it was very out- 
rageous in the people of Ireland to call for 
a Reform in their Corporations, He would 
ask the House if that was astate of things 
which ought to continue ? Hon. Gentle- 
men opposite said, ‘“‘ you may reform 
the English Corporations, but you must 
not touch the Irish Corporations,. for you 
will endanger the Protestant Establish- 
ment. It was absurd to say that agitation 
had anything to do with the call for 
Reform. Agitation, however, would con- 
tinue upon that subject as long as the 
present system was allowed to continue, 
He would dwell no longer upon the case 
of Cashel, but he would beg to bring 
under the notice of the House a case 
which occurred at Naas during the year 
1832, as given by the Commissioners, but at 
the same time he would suppress names, as 
in the former case. The Case, as appeared 
in the Report of the Commissioners, was 
as follows :— On the aie of the 
29th of September, 1852, Lord -——’s 
Jaw-agent, at his Lordship’s house, by the 
direction of the Dean of ——, entered in 
the Corporation-book the following resolu- 
tions :—* Borough of Naas and county of 
Kildare, to wit. At an assembly held on 
the 29th of September, 1852, before 
R. —, Esq., sovereign; and the 
hon. and rev. G. , and J. ———., 
Esq., Portreeves, among other resolutions, 
it was resolved, that a fee-farm grant for 
one of the several lands and _ premises 
comprised in letters patent of King James 
Ist, bearing date the 2nd May, 1609, 
‘excepting, however, and reserving the 
right to certain lands and premises men- 
tioned and comprised in a certain fee- farm 
grant from this Corporation to the right 
hon. John Lord Viscount , the 
ancestor of the Earl of be ex- 
ecuted and perfected by this Corporation 
unto the said Earl of his heirs 














and assigns, subject to the yearly rent of 
121, sterling,’ 


’—* Resolved, That a fee- 
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farm grant for one of the markets, and 
several fairs of Naas, including the Tipper 
fair, with the tolls, customs, &c., be ex- 
ecuted and perfected by this Corporation 
until ————, to the right hon. John 
Earl of ———, at the yearly rent of 
9l. 15s. 5d. sterling.” These resolutions 
were passed without opposition. To this 
the Commissioners added, no fine was to 
have been paid for this fee-farm grant, 
which, according to the rental produced by 
the Corporation, and the evidence of the 
hon. Robert —, was to convey for 
ever to Lord , a property producing 
3200. a-year, exclusive of Mr. ’s 
rent, and of the rent of the barracks, and, 
according to the statement of the inhabit- 
ants, upwards of 5002. a-year for a rent. of 
127. per annum.” The next case he 
should mention was that of the borough of 
Portarlington, which was under the ma- 
nagement of a noble peer—a_ general, 
living i in a northern county-—a late right 
hon. Secret tary at War—and a right hon. 
Member of the House, who had otherwise 
as much to do with Portarlington as he 
had. He did not refer to the matter 
invidiously, but to show how the system of 
nominees proceeded. In the case of 
Kilmallock, besides property granted by 
the charter of Elizabeth, the Corporation 
at One time possessed land and premises 
near the town to the extent of about 200 
acres, and now producing more than 600/. 
a-year. Of the entire of this property, 
while in the possession of tenants under 
determinable leases, they, in the year 
1776, granted to the patron a lease for 
three lives, with perpetual renewal reserv- 
ing a rent of 82/, 8s., late Irish currency, 
yearly, and a renewal fine of 52. on the 
fall of each life. The alleged consider- 
ation for this lease was a sum of 1502., the 
amount of certain debts due by the Corpo- 
ration to divers persons, which debts the 
patron had agreed to pay. ‘The Report 
stated, in reference to this transaction, 
that ** During all this period, from the 
execution of the lease of 1776, the rent of 
82/, 8s. reserved by it had been paid by 
the patron to the Corporation, but as it 
was considered that after the Union that 
body would be useless, and might, there- 
fore, be permitted to become extinct, it 
became necessary to consider how the 
rent should be disposed of. Accordingly 
a case was laid before Counsel for direc- 
tions as to what was to be done on this 
oceasion, He advised that, if the Corpo- 
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ration were permitted to become extinct, 
all the property belonging to it would 
lapse to the Crown, to prevent which it 
would be prudent, lest fortuitously by 
neglecting to fill up vacancies such an 
event should occur, that the Corporation 
should make a conveyance of their pro- 
perty to the patron, by whom, whilst the 
Corporation was kept up, it might be 
applied as theretofore in the payment of 
the salaries of the Corporate officers, o1 
otherwise in trust for the Corporation. 
Under this opinion it was determined to 
act, and on the 6th October, 1800, a 
meeting of the Corporation was held, at 
which it was ordered that a fee-farm grant 
should be made by the Corporation, to 
the patron of the lands of Kilmallockhill, 
Quary-hill, and the several other lands, 
the estate of the Corporation, which were 
theretofore demised by them to the patron, 
subject to the said lease and the covenant 
therein contained, at the rent of a pepper- 
corn, if demanded, and that the Town- 
clerk should prepare a deed accordingly, 
to which deed, and a counterpart thereof, 
it was further ordered that the Corpora- 
tion-seal should be aflixed. The above 
order was entered on the Corporation- 
book, and, according io the usual practice, 
was signed by the Sovereign and ten Bur- 
gesses, all of them near relatives or friends 
of the patron, amougst whom was the 
then Chancellor of Ireland, who, it 
appears by another entry in the Corpora- 
tion-books, was that same day nominated 
of the council by the Sovereign, and 
sworn into office. Pursuant to this order, 
a deed of conveyance was prepared by 
the patron’s solicitor, also one of the Bur- 
gesses, whereby the Corporation granted 
all their interest in the lands to the 
patron for ever, subject to the peppercorn 
rent, if demanded ; but no stipulation was 
introduced for the payment of the Corpo- 
rate officers, nor any other trust declared 
as to the property.” Heagain asked, was 
it possible that such a state of things 
should be allowed to continue? Could 
they permit a governing body, self-elected 
and self-nominated, to mismanage the 
affairs of Corporations—to neglect their 
duty—to abandon all care of the town— 
to pay no attention to the police, or the 
due appointment and proper conduct of 
the magistracy—in short, to forsake every 
duty of a Corporation, and to misapply 
the property of the borough? Would 
those who professed themselves to be the 
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i friends of the poor, and who had lately 
advocated their cause with such strong 
and tender sympathy, any longer tolerate 
such a state of things? Was he to be 
told that this was a Jacobin attempt to 
overset the due and proper order that 
ought to prevail? [le proposed not a 
wild and rash innovation—not a transfer 
|of power from one party to another, 
ibut to take from a knot of usurpers 
|property of which they had unjustly 
| possessed themselves, and to restore it 
to those for whose benetit it had been 
granted by the royal founders. He pro- 
posed, he repeated, no rash innovation, 
| but a renovation and a restoration, on 
|sound, recognized, ancient, but not ant- 
/quated principles, admitted in the char- 
ters of these Corporations, and lately 
recognized by an Act of that House. Ile 
must trouble the House with a short re- 
fereuce to the original nature of those 
grants, in order to satisfy them, that in 
restoring the elective right to the inhabit- 
ants at large, he was merely carrying into 
effect the charters under which the Cor- 
| porations had been founded, and restoring 
{the original principles on which they 
proceeded. From the terms of the char- 
ters it appeared that the inhabitants gene- 
rally of Corporate towns were the objects 
of royal care and protection, the charters 
|containing no exclusive clauses in favour 
}of any particular class. 
| cially the case in the charters of James Ist 
| —he supposed the term “Jacobin” might 
| be applied to this statement—charters 
which strongly illustrated the fact that 
grants of Corporate rights were made ex- 
pressly to the inhabitants of those districts 
and that the commonalty were included 





This was espe- 


in the privileges of the Corporation, ‘The 
charter of James Ist to Kilkenny, gave 
“to the sovereign, commonalty, and 


common burgesses, or inhabitants of the 
borough, to be a free borough corporate, 
and to be known by the name of ‘the 
town or free borough of Kilkenny.’” It 
icould not be denied, therefore, that the 
‘inhabitants of those boroughs were the 
original grantees of the charters, and the 
original constituencies of the governing 
bodies. Such being the case, he was 
acting on the ancient principle, when he 
proposed to extend the franchise, to take 
it from self-constituted knots of men and 
to give it to the inhabitants at large. The 
| proposition of the Bill, in this respect, 
| was to constitute, in all cases, the inhabie 
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tant householders, of a certain value, the 
elective bodies. He wished the House to 
recollect that in Ireland there was no 
general system of rating, as in England, 
consequently the payment of rates could 
not be considered the proper basis upon 
which to rest the qualification; and it 
was on this account that he proposed to 
give the franchise, not to the rate-payers, 
but to the householders. The only test or 
qualification required for the constituency 
was, that they should be householders. 
In large towns, where the population ex- 
ceeded or amounted to 20,000, he should 
propose that the constituency should con- 
sist of the inhabitant householders, as 
long as they should remain residents, or 
occupiers of ‘any house, warehouse, 
counting-house, or shop.” That was, 
they must be constant residenfs within 
seven miles of the town or borough in 
which the premises were situate on which 
they demand the right to vote. Every 
such house, warehouse, counting-house, or 
shop, must also be of the full value of 102. 
a-year, and must have been occupied six 
months by the person demanding the in- 
sertion of his name on the burgess-roll. 
Such was the constituency that he should 
propose for the large towns, and he did 
not think that it could be said that the 
qualification was too low. He doubted 
whether any man, looking to the state 
of the house-holders of the large towns 
in Treland, could fairly say that it was 
too high. ‘The Corporate body so con- 
stituted, could not be controlled by 
any individual or set of individuals ; 
they would form an intelligent con- 
stituency, knowing their rights, and 
determined to act up to and assert them. 
In the smaller towns, he intended to pro- 
pose that the constituency should be com- 
posed of persons occupying even a 
smaller description of houses, and residing 
within the same distance of seven miles 
from the town or borough. That was, that 
in those smaller towns any person who had 
occupied any house, warehouse, counting- 
house, or shop, of the annual value of 51. 
or upwards, should be entitled to have his 
name placed on the burgess-roll, and to 
vote at the election of the members of the 
council, &c. Some persons might say that 
this qualification for the voters was too low. 
He was not surprised that there should 
be a considerable difference of opinion on 
this subject. He did not arrogate to him- 
self a claim of being in the right, or that 
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yentlemen who held a contrary opinion 
might not justly have arrived at a correct 
conclusion; but he had stated his opinion 
fairly, that he thought that the class of 
persons he proposed would form a good 
constituency, and he was prepared to 
maintain it—not merely by theoretical 
arguments, Or speculative opinions, 01 
by allusions to the state and condition of 
the towns or boroughs, but by referenc: 
to experience and facts. He would 
take the city of Cashel, which he had the 
honour to represent, and he was sure 
that no person acquainted with that place 
or any other similarly circumstanced, 
would say that there would be so good, 
so extensive, or so efficicut a constituent 
body, if they took only the accupiets’ oj 
houses of more than 10/. value, as if they 
adopted the constituency which he pro 
posed. This body had been tried and 
been found to answer well. A Bill had 
been brought into the House in 1829, he 
did not know by whom (the 9th of Georg: 
4th) by which provision was made to re 
medy abuses and supply defects in tli 
administration of certain things in Cor 
porate towns. It enabled the inhabitants 
to rate themselves for the purpose of light 
ing, cleaning, and watching, towns in 
Ireland, where provision was not previ 
ously made for these objects. Thi 
constituency which was appointed to elec! 
the Commissioners under this Bill was 
formed of the occupiers of houses of 5/ 
or upwards yearly value. = This Bill pro 
vided that, whenever a certain number o/ 
the inhabitants of any borough or market 
town in Ireland, wished to have it brought 
into operation in such place, that twenty 
one occupiers of 5/. houses should me 
morialise the Lord-lieutenant on th 
subject. That his Excellency might then 
call upon the inhabitants to meet to con 
sider the subject, and that all occupiers 
of houses of 5/, yearly value or upwards 
should be entitled to select a certain 
number of Commissioners to carry tli 
Bill into effect. All such trustees 
commissioners must be occupiers of houses 
of 212. a-year value or rental; but the 
constituent body was composed of the 
occupiers of 5/. houses or upwards. ‘This 
Bill had been brought into operation in 
Newry, Downpatrick, Armagh, and seve- 
ral other towns, which it was unnecessary 
for him to mention. He knew that it had 
been carried into operation in several 
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Commissioners had been elected by the 
occupiers of 5/. houses. These Commis- 
sioners were elected triennially, they held 
their office for three years, and went 
out together, and might be re-elected, 
but in the measure he now proposed, one- 
third part of the Council would go out of 
office annually. ‘The Bill he had referred 
to worked well wherever it had been 
carried into effect. He had never heard 
an objection to it, or that it had led to 
any thing like sectarian feeling as to who 
were elected Commissioners. He con- 
tended, theretore, that the principle he 
proposed to proceed in had been fairly 
tried, and had justly and truly answered. 
In towns in the north and south of Ifre- 
land this 5d. constituency had been tried. 
‘The population of those places was com- 
posed of persons of various persuasions ; 
in some, One class preponderated, and in 
others a different denomination was su- 
perior, and in many towns the two classes 
were nearly equal, but he had never heard 
any complaint. He had never heard that 
the richer class was opposed by the poorer 
voters but that wherever it had been fairly 
and duly applied it had worked extremely 
well. This then, was the principle on 
which he proceeded, and in this re- 
spect the measure he offered to the 
House differed from the English Bill. 
There were some other differences also 
between the Bills, which it would be his 
duty to mention to the House, but this was 
the principal and most important difference 
between the measures for the two coun- 
tries. At the same time he wished to ob- 
serve, tnat he had followed as nearly as 
possible, consistently with the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of Ireland, the provisions of the 
English Bill. It was well known that there 
were no overseers of parishes in Ireland, 
and, therefore, he proposed that the church- 
wardens of parishes should make out the 
list of voters the first year; after which 
lime he proposed that this should be done 
by the town-clerk, or by the 
wards, where there were wards in a town; 
and that the lists of voters should be re- 
vised by the Mayor. He did not ask for 
any revising barristers, for he thought that 
the mayor might be sufficiently checked 
and controlled by the provisions of the 

sill. In England they had nota deserip- 
tion of courts of justice which existed in 
Ireland, he meant the Courts of Assistant 
Barristers. He proposed, that when the 
mayor of any town or borough should wil- 
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fully and corruptly exclude any person 
from the bur gess-roll who was entitled to 
have his name on it, or should place the 
name of any person in the list of voters 
who might not be qualified, that he should 
be subject to a penalty not exceeding 102. 
before the Assistant Bare 
risters, and this without any costs to the 
‘utine. No man could com- 
a public otheer was subject to 


(Ireland. ) 


to be recovered 


person proses 
plain that 
punishment—not for an error of judgment 
or a mistake—but for the wilful and cor- 
rupt exercise of power intrusted to him for 


the general good. The sum to be re- 
covered was certainly not too high, nor did 
he believe that it was too low. Of course 


he meant that 10/, should be recovered in 
each individual case. It was the impres- 
sion of his mind that a in ofhice 
anxious to exercise his power corruptly, 
would be the more deterred in doing so by 
the instant re covery of pent ilties before the 
Assistant Barristers, than by the fear of 
the shame of exposure before the superior 
courts or the Revising Barrister. ‘There 
would be no dithculty in getting sufficient 
evidence to convict. If they could prove 
corruption in the exercise of power in supe- 
rior cases, surely they could in the Courts of 
the Assistant Barristers. [An hon. Member : 
‘“¢ How can you prove a corrupt motive ?”| 
How could he prove a corrupt motive ? 
Precisely as in the case of other offences. 
How could it be proved in a variety of cases, 
if not here? If he showed the case of 

man applying for enrolment, being at the 
same time properly qualified, and if the 
mayor could give no satisfactory account 
why he refused to enrol the applicant, it 
would not be difficult to infer an improper 
and a corrupt motive. There was no 
difficulty in the case, all he craved was 
liberty to try the experiment, and he begged 
that a shield might not be thrown between 
offending parties and punishment, from 
an affectation that this was not a proper 
proceeding, or a sufficient mode of punish- 
ment. He would not now trouble the 
House by going through those details of 
the Bill which were nearly similar to the 
provisions of the English Bill. It was right, 
however, to state that it was proposed that 
the Mayors and the Town Council should 
be elected in the same way as they would 
be in England; there would be some dif- 
ference with respect to the period of elec- 
tion. It was thought proper that in Ire- 
land the Mayor should not be elected 
immediately alter the appointment of the 


person 
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Town Council, but at a different period 
of the year, and after such a lapse of time, 
subsequent to the election of the ‘Town 
Council, as the House might think proper 
to determine. He conceived that this 
arrangement would get rid of a difficulty 
which might attach to the nomination of 
the Mayor immediately after the elec- 
tion of the Councillors. Supposing that 
in any borough there were two men, ex- 
ceedingly fit to be Town Councillors, and 
that it was desired to appoint one or other 
of them the Mayor; in this case the friend 
of one party might endeavour to exclude 
the other from the town Council, in order 
to prevent him from becoming a candidate 
for the office of Mayor. 
reason that the election of the Mayors and 
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Town Councillors was fixed at different | 


periods. It was also proposed ihat towns 
containing more than 12,000 inhabitants 
should be divided into two wards; if above 
18,000 inhabitants four wards; and that 
all towns containing more thau 24,000 
inhabitants should be divided into as many 
wards as the Lord-lieutenant shall think 
fit, provided that the number of Council- 
Jors in each ward shall be six or upwards. 
With respect to the Sheriffs of Counties, 
of Cities, and Towns, he proposed that 
the Councils of those places should elect 
them. There was, however, one objection 
to this, namely, the Sheriff of Londonderry. 
There was a peculiarity in that case, for 
Londonderry was not a city or county in 
itself, but was united to the county, and 
called the City and County of London- 
derry ; aud there was one Sheriff for both 
City and County. Now it was provided, 
that henceforth the Sheritis of London- 
derry should be nominated by the Crown 
like the other Sheriffs, and that the Cor- 
poration should have nothing to do with 
their appointment. It was also proposed 
that the Town Councils should be not 
merely invested with the powers of such 
beards as should transfer their powers to 
them, but should also be empowered to 
visit and examine the account of every 
Board levying and administering Taxes 
within Boroughs. His right hon. Friend 
opposite knew that there existed a great 


many Boardsadministering immense sums of 


money, which were levied within towns and 
boroughs in Ireland, whose accounts were 
not to be got at except on this side of the 
water. The contro! which the inhabitants 
at large had over them was next to no- 
thing. In Dublin there existed one 
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Board, which, however, would not be 
included in the provisions of the present 
Bill, administering a revenue of 34,000/, 
| Another important difference between the 
| present Bill and the English one was, that 
| it would comprehend within its operation 
| the capital city of the country. Its pro- 
visions embraced Dublin, and also several 
other towns which stood in a peculiar 
situation. The town of Newry, for in- 
stance, which returned a Member to Pai 
liament, and had done so from time imme- 
morial, was a rich, populous, and flourish: 
ing city, and yet in that place there was 
no Chiet Magistrate and no fixed return- 
ing Officer. The person who discharged 
the functions of returning Officer was the 
seneschal of the manor, appointed by an 
Englishman. With respect’ to several 
other places—for instance Mallow, Dun- 
garvan, Downpatrick, and Lisburn, it was 
important that those towns should, on ae- 
count of their wealth and population, have 
the advantage of municipai institutions. 
| It was also intended that in all other bo- 
roughs the names of a certain number of 
persons should be selected by the Council 
and sent to the Lord-lieutenant, and from 
this list the Justices of the Peace for the 
town or borough should be selected. At 
the same time, however, the Crown should 
have the power of naming as many other 
Magistrates as it might deem right or 
fitting for any town or borough. He pro- 
posed that his Majesty should have this 
right of nominating Magistrates in their 
places when necessary, because, in Ireland 
party feeling was often very strong, and 
might prevail in the choice of Magistrates. 
Thus, the Justices of the Peace might be 
named by one party, and their conduct 
might be influenced towards those who 
had taken a part against them! This 
might be the case as well with one party 
as the other-—whichever might be strong- 
est in the place. He also proposed, that 
there should be a power in the Bill, by 
which it was enacted that nothing in the 
Bill should affect the rights of existing 
freemen. There was another proviso 
respecting the property belonging to a 
borough which would affect many places, 
and among others Cashel. He, perhaps, 
should best make himself understood by 
reading the Clause:—‘‘ Whereas, many 
of the said Municipal Corporations in Ire 
land have been and now are seized and 
possessed of divers lands, tenements, and 
hereditaments, and the same have been 
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granted to them, and ought to be vested 
in them for the public good, and benetit of 
the said boroughs respectively ; and it is 
expedient to make further provision than 
now by law exists for preventing the 
abuse, usurpation, waste, and misapplica- 
tion of such property, and to secure the 
preservation and due and faithful applica- 
tion of all such property, and of all other 
property which may hereafter be so given, 
or granted to, or acquired by, Municipal 
Corporations, for municipal purposes; be 
it enacted, that in any case of abuse, 
usurpation, waste, or misapplication of 
any such property, or of any breach of 
trust in respect- thereof, or wherever the 
direction, decree, or order of a Court of 
Equity shall be deemed necessary for the 
due administration and application of any 
such property, it shall be lawful for his 
Majesty’s Attorney-General for Ireland, 
or for any two or more burgesses of 
the borough, to present a petition to the 
Court of Chancery or tothe Court of Ex- 
chequer in Ireland, stating such complaint, 
and praying such relief as the nature of 
the case may require; and it shall be 
lawful for the Lord Chancellor, Lord 
Keeper, or Lords Commissioners of the 
Great Seal. or the Master of the Rolls for 
the time being, and for the Court of Ex- 
chequer, and they are hereby required to 
hear such petition in a summary way, and 
upon such other evidence as shall be pro- 
duced upon such hearing to determine the 
same, and to give such relief and make 
such order therein, with respect to the 
costs of such application, and to enforce 
the same by injunction or otherwise, as to 
him or them shall seem just, and such 
order shall be final and conclusive, unless 
the party or parties who shall think himself 
or themselves aggrieved thereby, shall, 
within two years from the time when such 
order shall have been passed and entered 
by the proper officer, have preferred an 
appeal from such decision to the House of 
Lords, to whom (it is hereby declared and 
enacted) an appeal shall lie from such 
order.” This provision, he was satisfied 
would be found to be extremely useful in 
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Ireland, consideringthe state of things that | 


prevailed there. In many places the 


means of the people were so small that it 
would be impossible for them to enter 
intoa contest with a municipal corporation. 
There was also a precedent for what he 
proposed in an Act that passed in 1813, 
and which had been found to work ex- 
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tremely well. The great object was to 
shorten as much as possible litigation, and 
to lessen the expense of it ; on this ground 
he proposed that the burgesses of a 
borough should be allowed to proceed by 
petition instead of filme a Bill. This was 
in point of fact doing ‘nothing more than 
restoring the old system which existed in 
the Court of Chancery. 
provision made for the regulation of the 
local Courts for the recovery 
arrangements were made and pointed out 
in various clauses by which debts might 
be recovered. Debts not exceeding 201. 
might be recovered in the Court of Record 
of the town or borough by the old course 
of common law, and such actions shall not 
be removeable by certzorart or other pro- 
cess save writ of error after judgment. 
This process was very simple, and the pro- 
ceedings before the tribunal would be 
readily conducted, and the operation of 
these courts be rendered most beneficial. 
Again it was proposed to regulate the 
Courts of Conscience for the recovery of 
small debts, or Courts of Requests, as 
they were called in this country. They 
now existed in several parts of Ireland, 
and were found to be very useful, and 
where they did not now exist, it was in- 
tended to establish them. There were four 
clauses regulating the mode of proceeding 
in those Courts, but it was unnecessary for 
him then to explain the details. There 
were several matters not alluded to in this 
Bill which were to be found in that relating 
to the English Corporations ; but this arose 
in consequence of the state of circum- 
stances in England differing from those in 
Ireland. Such was the general outline of 
the provisions of the measure which he 
hoped to be able to lay on the Table. He 
believed these provisions, if fairly carried 
into effect, would enable them to establish 
a fair and adequate municipal government 
in those towns and boroughs where it was 
most wanted. The Bill provided for the 
local government of those places. Due 
provision was made for the establishment 
of a new police force, and, at the same 
time, for the resident magistracy. With 
the exception of Londonderry, there were 
few towns where there were resident Ma~ 
gistrates connected with the Corporation. 
Generally speaking, the magistrates and 
Aldermen of a Corporate town in Ireland 
did not now reside within the boundary of 
the borough. But by this Bill, the con- 
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be provided for. Such were the det ils 
and objects of the Bill which he had to 
propose, which if fairly carried into effect, 
he had no doubt would prove eminently 
successful. He concluded with moving 
for leave te bring in a Bill to regulate 
Municipal Corporations in Ireland. 

Mr. Shaw would offer no opposition to 
the mere introduction of the Measure, nor 
would he then discuss its merits; but he 
must protest against the notion of the Bill 
being passed in the present Session. He 
was persuaded that the Government them- 
selves were not serious in pressing it, and 
would only remind the noble Lord (John 
Russell), the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, that when he assumed 
the leadership of the House on the part of 
the present Administration, the noble Lord 
had announced that the Government 
meant to propose only two great measures 
—the Reform of the Municipal Corporations 
in England and Wales, and the Bill for the 
regulation of the Irish Church — the noble 
Lord at the same time stating, as his reason 
for postponing many important measures, 
such as the Dissenters’ marriages, and the 
Ecclesiastical Courts’ Bill, that it would be 
impossible to give fair discussion, and do 
justice to more than the two principal 
measures to which he had alluded at the 
then advanced period of the Session. And 
yet, were they now to be told that a Bill, 
contemplating such great changes, involving 
the deep interests and the many important 
consequences of the measure just proposed 
by his right hon. and learned Friend, 
the Attorney-General for Ireland, (Mr. 
Perrin)could be dispassionatelyand patiently 
considered, it being then within a few 
hours of the Ist of August, and the most 
natural part of the evidence on which the 
measure was to be founded not being yet 
printed. [ Mr. Perrin it will be printed 
next week. ] That was towards the 
middle of the month of August, Members 
were to get into their hands, for the first 
time, a copy of the Bill, and two or three 
immense volumes of evidence, in order to 
prepare themselves for the discussion during 
the present Session (and look even at that 
moment at the deserted state of the benches 
on a measure one of the mostimportant and 
momentous, as regarded the future peace 
and well-being of Ireland, that had ever 
been brought before that House. He did 
not deny that there were some abuses and 
defects in the present system of Corporations, 
which he should wish to remove, and that in 
these, as in all other human institutions, 
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the lapse of time, and altered circumstances; 
called for safe and salutary changes. To 
such, he for one would not object—and 
when the proper time and opportunity 
arrived, he should be found willing to enter 
upon a fair and unprejudiced consideration 
of the entire subject. Meantime, however, 
he would guard himself from the least ad_ 
mission that there was any parallel between 
the cases of England and Ireland. Hi 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Perrin) asked 
would you continue abuses, for fear of 
giving increased power to the agitator: 


| He was not for the continuance of abuses 


—wherever they were proved, let them 
be remedied: but he did say, that every car 
should be taken not to increase the power o| 
agitation. lis right hon. Friend had 
carefully avoided all allusion to ‘that which 
on the present subject, should never be 
forgotten—that the origin and principal use 
of the Irish Corporations was to secure 
British connexion, and to encourage the 
Protestant religion in that country ; and 
while he would never set his face against rea! 
improvement, come from what quarter it 
might, he certainly would not be a consent- 
ing party to place the Municipal author. 
ities and local jurisdiction throughout 
Ireland in the hands of those whose avowed 
object was to subvert the Established 
Church in that country, and whose 
scarcely concealed motive was to separate 
its interests from Great Britain. He (Mr. 
Shaw) would merely glance at the details 
of the measure opened by his right hon. 
Friend, and in doing so he could not avoid 
expressing his regret that his right hon. 
Friend should have fixed upon the borough 
of Cashel to set forth as a sample of all 
the other Irish Corporations ; biassed as the 
mind of his right hon. Friend must natu- 
rally be with reference to a city where, 
during all the excitement and feeling of 
contested elections, he had been opposed by 
what he calls the Corporate interest —and 
might, therefore, view through rather an 
exaggerated medium, not only the defects 
of that Corporation, but of all others of 
which he judges by comparison with it. 
His right hon. Friend did not appear to 
form any very high expectation of the 
class of persons from which his new mayors 
were to be selected, if he considered that a 
penalty of 10/, as a maximum, to be sued 
for in a Local Court, in case of wilful and 
corrupt misconduct, would be a necessary 
and sufficient control over them. He 
would have no great objection if it were 
proposed in all cases, as in some mentioned 
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by his right hon. Friend, to vest the appoint- 
ment of Sheriffs inthe Crown. With respect 
to licensing publicans, he was satislied th 


the Sessions Courts would rejoice to get rid 
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of so disagreeable and unsatisfactor | 
but he doubted much if 
morality and the pul pea a 
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whole time and attention of 
He was quite sure that if th 
did persist, it was not of his own [i Wg 
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which the noble Lord could not venture to | woul 

control. | tl . 
Lord John Russell, as he | » | 

pointedly appealed to by the right hon. | 

Gentleman, felt bound to make a tew ob- 

servations. If this Bill rested altogeth 

on a new principle, there would 

ground for listening te the recommendati 

that it should be postponed, but this v 

not the case. They had discussed 

principles, and it had been resolved 

there should be Reform in these Municip: 

Corporations, and in conformity with this | 

his hon. and learned Friend had come down | 

with the proposition he had then mad 

carry the principle into eifect. All tl 

great principles involved in the measu 

then proposed to be introduced, had b 
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maintained for the protection of what is 
termed “ Protestantism.” No relief is to 
be granted if, it interferes with the mono- 
poly that has so long existed under that title. 
What a way this is to recommend Protest- 
antism to the people of Ireland! And so | 
the Corporations were instituted for “ the 
protection of Protestantism!” So says the | 
right hon. Gentleman opposite. Why, Sir, | 
except the smaller boroughs instituted by | 
James Ist, these Corporations are 
of Popery.” Some of them, in the large 
towns, existed before the Reformation, and 
some of them before the time of Henry 2nd. 
The Corporation of Limerick, for instance, 
existed before any British power inTreland. 
‘The Corporations of Cork and Waterford 
so existed, and in the latter the free Danes 
held it before the reign of Henry 2nd. So 
far for the right hon. Gentlemaai’s histo- 
rical knowledge of the foundations of Cor- 
porations. Oh, but he tells us they were 
instituted for the “ protection of British 
connexion,” 
right hon. Gentleman, was the British 
connexion to be protected before the time 
of Henry 2nd. Oh, but I like the way in 
which the right hon. Gentleman would 
preserve this connexion. He would shut 
out 900,000 persons from the management 
of their own municipal affairs, and confer 
it upon 13,000, And this is the way he 
proposed to protect British connexion! 
Why, if they were Janisaries—as they are 
not —they could not effect this. The only 
means of effecting it is by allowing the 
Irish people to share the advantages of the 
British Institutions, and this it is proposed to 
do under the present Bill. But the right hon. 
Gentleman’s plan of preserving British con~ 
nexion embraceswhat he does not dare openly 
to declare, and that is, that their loyaltyshall 
exist so long as the faction is supported ; 
that their love of British connexion is a 
solid and substantial love of their own 
power and domination in a country over 
which they have so long ruled with a most 
desolating despotism. This is “ the protec- 
tion of British connexion,” which vou feel 
cannot be preserved under this Bill, which 
mv hon. and learned Friend has introduced 
to night, in as clear, as distinct, as lucid 
and as powerful a statement as ever was 
made within the walls of this House— a 
statement which, though upon a subject of 
great excitement, did not contain one par- 
ticle that was calculated to give rise to the 
slightest feeling of exasperation ;—a state- 
ment upon a subject which involved great 
aud complicated interests, and in which a 
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determination is manifested to give protec. 

tion and justice to all. But the Recorder 

imagines thatwe shall not be able to obtain 

respectable Mayors under the new system. 

Now, Sir, I should be glad to know how 

this was managed under the old? We 

had always wealthy and respectable Mayors. 

In the city of Dublin, for instance, the en- 

tire Board of Aldermen, from whom the 

Lord Mayor is elected, is composed of 
wealthy and respeetable men. No doubt 

there are some highly respectable men 

amongst them, some highly respectable }:- 

ronets — but ure there not some hotcel- 

keepers. Some exceedingly wealthy Alder- 

men no doubt. Some who never—oh never 
—went through the Bankript Court. And 

yet it is objected to the new system that, we 
cannot have respeetable Mayors under it. 
The proposed penalty of 104 to which ms 

hon. and learned Friend adverted, is too 
small, thinks the Recorder. Why, Sir, 
does he not know that a small penalty 
asily recoverable is much more efficacious 
in effecting its object than a large one, 
which can only be levied after much toil 
and difliculty ? Does he not know that a 
Jury is almost always unwilling to mulet in 
a large sum ; that even in opposition to the 
dictates of their own conscience they will 
strain their oaths from an unwillingness to 
inflict a penalty disproportioned to the of- 
fence? I] regard its simplicity as one of the 
great recommendations of this part of the 
Bill, and as the best security for its efli- 
ciency. But it is said “ You will not be 
able to prove the offence.” I say, Sir, in 
reply, that if you cannot prove, the only 
reason is, that there is no cause of com- 
plaint. Let me suppose the case of a Ca- 
tholic Mayor in Ireland refusing to admit a 
Protestant, and admitting a Catholic upon 
the same qualification, Would not the 
very fact of his refusing the one and ad- 
mitting the other be a proof of his guilt? 
The inference of corruption is clear and 
irresistible. And so it will be vice versa, 
ifa case of similar corruption be made out 
on the other side. Now, if the Clause be 
not sufficient to satisfy the Recorder, I 
would suggest to him that when the Bill 
comes into Committee he should amend it 
by giving a special action on the case. This 
alteration would easily remove the right 
hon. Gentleman’s objection, and it is an 
Amendment which 1 am sure will not be 
objected to by my hon. and learned Friend. 
For the first time it is proposed to identify 
the people of Ireland with the British Con- 
stitution. They have never yet been iden- 
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are — with infinite 
and I have no hesitation in saying, that it 
will give unequivocal satisfaction to every 
rational man in Ireland. The object of 
Corporations is, to identify the pee ple with 


municipal franchises and powers. Has that 


{Jury 31} 


I have heard the details of | 
that Bill—simple and efficacious as they | 
pleasure and delight, | 


been done in Ireland? I do not like, Sir, | 


to write the epitaph of these almost de- 


parted institutions ; but fer the purpose of 


showing the effect of havine the Corpora- 
tions open, the House will allow me to 
refer to the case of Tuam, in the 
tion of which there is but one Protest: 
[The hon. and fearned Member 
extract from the report, from which it ap- 
peared, that there was in the Corporation 
of Tuam but one Protestant, and yet, the 
Report went on to say, there prevailed in 
Tuam the utmost nem gerss tacentiyowtuere 
was no animosity or angry feelings.| The 
hon. and learned Member then continued 
— “So much for Tuam—the only Corpo- 
ration in Ireland identified with the people. 
There you had no religious feuds or animo- 
sity, and I do hope, Sir, that this blessed 
effect will be, before long, experienced in 
every other Corporation in Ireland. I con- 
fess, Sir, I do not like to turn to the 
representation of the present state of 
Corporations. Sut it appears that there 
are privileges generally attached to these 
Corporate rights. Well, what is the 
fact? Why, Sir, the Commissioners have 
actually reported that even in Corpora- 
tions where these privileges do not exist, 
Roman Catholics are excluded. Take 
Charleville, for instance. There nincty- 
nine out of the 100 are 


Corpora 


read an 


Catholics—the 
privilege is of very little value, and yet 
there is not a single instance of a Catholic 
having been as yet admitted. I observe, 
Sir, that the Recorder appears to chuckle 
over the fact that the Re ‘port of the Dublin 


Corporation had not been as yet laid upon | 
fof the 


the Table. Why, Sir, the fact of it is, there 


ant, | 


| is exclusively enjoyed by about 
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and deny that it is inconsistent with facts. 
Will he say thi ata sing ‘le unwarrantable re- 
sipal ies 1 


presentation 












not, beca fa \ 
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’ oly 13% 
t] I asl 
I Whi 
shall you not do this good to my country ? 
Oh! but I suppose elsewhere an attem] 
will be made to raise a religious ery, an effort 
\ il be made to ( } ily el } 
Ing them the shield ef t ! 
f li itutic Oh 
this should eeas rh IS ne 
cof Church or of Religion, and if ! 
up religion with it, vou mingle if \ 
frauds and the oppr sions and the sad i 
stanecs of bicotry t that had blotted t] 2 
itutions from POS tothe peeacal riod 
Viet 1792 to the present ! 
renee e) iree long years—Roman | 
were admissible to ¢ ‘orporations, and duri 
those faeedaree vears not one sine] Ro. 


man Catholic was ever admitted. Thisi 
fact —a monstrous and glaring fact. Sure 
there were amongst them all some men of 
talent, of large fortunes, exemplary in thei 
lives, loyal in their duties of allegian 
tranquil in their dispositions, virtuous in 
their social relations; but no, not one of 
them was ever admitted into a Corporation 
I put it to any one amongst you, Enelish 
Members of this House, is a system, by 
which, in one Corporation 200,000 Roman 
Catholies are excluded, while the anti 
100 Protest 





| ants of the lower class—is that, I ap] eal to 


are so many abuses to b x Cx xamined into i ] | 
Dublin, that it was found impossible in so | 


short a time to get all the information re- 
quired together. | But has no evidence been 
taken ? ‘Has no evidence been given be- 
fore the Commission over which you, Sir 
presided, Has the right hon. Gentleman 


never heard of the | ith report of the Com- | 


He is the 


ees e 
aaviser ol 


mittee of Judicial Inquiry ? 
Recorder of Dublin—the legal 
the ¢ ‘orpor: ition, and he has no doubt read 


that report. I ask him then to lay his 
finger on one single statement of an abuse, 


| thic al waite . 
this atone, Suuts the 


you—is that a system to be tolerated ?—~is 
it a system you are prepared to aah tain ? 


It may be a system grateful to some Orange 


leader or other—who, with sanctity upon 
his lips, delights in enjoying the power of 
domination over his fellow-ereatures. | 
hail this Bill, Sir, as the earnest of bettcr 
days for Ireland. It is the commencement 


stice. Ireland has neve 
had full justice rs to her. We were not 
admitted as King’s subjects until 1608. In 
1667, it was no offen > to kill an Irishman. 
It was pleaded in 1607 7as a ere tien 
that the murdered man was an Iri 
I shall come to the question. ‘There re 
mains this corporate monopoly, and it is 
the only thing remaining that prevents ju 
tice beine done to the people. This, and 
] inhabitants out from 
ves of Britis! 
upon thi question t! 
th peop 


reign of . 


pa : : 1, eee 
al partieipati nin the aavantags 
institutions; and 
(sovernmentf are prepares d to e1ve 
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of Ireland redress. This Bill cannot fail to 
pass this House. It is just. It is agree- 
able to the dictates of sound policy, and it 
is kindly to the people of Ireland. And is 
there any where else where the rights of 
the people of Ireland are to be stayed for 
the purpose of listening to some con- 
temptible buffoonery, misreprescutations, 


and calling nicknames? Is this measure | 


to be impeded by this botherall trash—- 
this idle ribaldry? ‘Talk, indeed, of the 
rank of station. Why, I ask you, is there 
any Trades’ Union in the country that 
would for five hours tolerate such ab- 
surditics. Or do they imagine that so- 
ciety is now in that state that men will 
suffer an important measure to be so in- 
terrupted—that they will endure this tor- 
rent of vituperation and buffoonery that 
has been poured out on this measure. Oh, 
Sir, I do not fear for this Bill. It will be 
carried here by a triumphant majority, and 
even if now rejected elsewhere, it will be 
only to make its final success the more se- 
cure; for no matter what its present fate, 
it will be ultimately carried by the united 
voices of the people of England and Ireland 
safely to its destination. 

Mr. Goulburn approved of the manner 
in which the hon. and learned Member had 
brought forward this present Motion. And 
its moderation was the more remarkable 
when compared with the speech of the hon. 
and learned Member who had just sat down 
—a speech which was eminently calculated 
to revive all those animosities which would 
be much better buried in oblivion—a speech, 
oo, containing most unjustifiable attacks 
against particular individuals. They came, 
too, with a peculiarly bad grace from the 
hon. and learned Member ; for if there was 
one Member in that House who more than 


another should shrink from the utterance of 


these irresponsible attacks, it was that hon. 
and learned Member. But he should not 
suffer himself to be betrayed into an imita- 


tion of the course adopted by the hon. and | 


learned Member, though he could not re- 
frain from observing the strong contrast 


which it, exhibited to the speech of the | 
hon. and learned Member (the Attorney- | 
He came down to the House | 
to listen to the statement of the hon. and | 


General.) 


learned Gentleman, and not to take a part 
in the discussion, for he confessed it with- 
out shame that he had not as yet read the 
Report which had been so recently put into 
the hands of hon. Members. It was a mea- 
sure which should be discussed, not in re- 
ference to what had been urged by the hon. 


{COMMONS} 
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and learned Member who had just sat down, 
| but with reference to interests to which he 
feared it would be utterly impossible at this 
| late period of the Session to do anything 
| like justice. He protested against the Bill 
| being proceeded with at so late a period. 
He should, for the present, content himself 
with this observation, and decline going 
into any of the details submitted to the 
| House by the hon. and learned gentleman 
the Attorney-General for Ireland. 

Mr. Wilham Roche said, that as a repre- 
sentative for one of the principal cities in 
Ireland, that of Limerick, to which th: 
right hon. and learned Mover and_ his 
hon. and learned Friend, the Member fo 
Dublin both adverted, and a city which, as 
his learned Friend remarked, did assured|; 
possess a charter of incorporation long be- 
fore the «ra of the Reformation ; a city 
likewise, than, which few in the United 
Kingdom had more reason to complain, be- 
cause few were more aggrieved by the bad 
conformation of municipal institutions (had 
at least in modern times) and the conse- 
quent mal-administration and corruption 
which pervaded and deformed them, lhe 
protested against any delay in granting to 
Ireland the same simultaneous measure of 
justice and protection which (so far as lay 
in the power of that House) they had given 
to England. That to postpone it to both 
countries would be a great, yet as a joint 
grievance, would be the less irreconcileable 
to Ireland, but that to grant it to England 
and postpone it to Ireland must be felt and 
considered an intolerable aggravation and 
disappointment. That so exceedingly im- 
portant, so inestimably valuable, did h: 
deem this measure, that if his Majesty's 
| Ministers had effected nothing more towards 
| promoting the protection, the satisfaction, 
'and contentment of the people ;_ by this 
alone would they (to use an ancient phrase ) 
| « deserve well of their country,” and entitle 
| themselves to its warmest gratitude and 
confidence. That this measure alone did 
also well requite that House for the exer- 
| tions, the happily successful exertions it 
made to reinstate the present ministry in 
power, and displace those who, if they con- 
descended to make any improvement in mu- 
nicipal institutions, would assuredly dole out 
| but a slender and miserable modicum of it. 
| He proceeded to observe, that the higher or 
wealthier classes may pride and_ console 
themselves in our national glory, our splen- 
did institutions, and the wisdom and dig- 
nity of our superior tribunals; but that 


| these very remotely and feebly reach the 
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great mass of the people, and that to mil- 
lions of the community they would appear 
but visionary vanities compared with, or 
divested of the (to the mass of the people) 
inestimable advantages of good local govern- 
ment, both criminal and civil, so inti- 
mately connected as it is with the protection 


of their persons and property every day and | 


every hour of the day. That he therefore 
considered this measure as more peculiarly 


the poor man’s charter—the poor man’s | 
branch of the Constitution, but that it was | 


not the less interesting to the higher 
classes, for to whom could it be uninterest- 
ing, that an honest and sound administra- 
tion of affairs, -both criminal and civil, 
should prevail where and around where one 
resides, and the consequent peace, good 
order, and prosperity, that must ensue there- 
from. 
cipal Reform must be most essential and 
gratifying, unless indeed to those who pro- 
fited by corruption and spoliation, who fed 
and fattened on abuses and oppression. 
Every one, he added, acknowledged that 
teform in the representation of the people 


{Jury 3l} 








(Ireland. ) 


such conduct was not disord rly, and | 
would ask the House whether we rezlls 
have not had enough of these 
Mr. O'Connell: T withdraw it 
Mr. Lefroy said, that he 


experience in that 


SCCHCS F 


had too much 


Louse, particularly 


within the last year or two, to be surprised 
at any statement which fell from him 
being met by the hon. Member for Dublin 


in the way, both as to manner and matter, 
in which his observation had just now been 
met by the hon. and 


kk irned Meml F. 
The hon. and learned Member stated, the 


Corporation of ‘Tuam was, with the ex- 
'eception of one member, composed exclu- 
sively of Roman Catholics, and unless hi 


| ears had grossly deceived him, he alse said, 


| Ireland 
That to all classes, therefore, Muni- | 


was but the foundation upon which to raise 


the superstructure of further improvements, 
and that of that superstructure, no part was 


more necessary or more valuabie than im- | 


provement in local laws and local protec- 
tion. Followed up, it should therefore be 
in favor of Ireland as well as of Eneland, 
and with the same promptitude and firm- 
ness, Otherwise the people of Ireland would 


justly complain that a very different share 
J , ] ; 


of respect and regard was entertained 
towards her feelings and interests compared 
with those of England. ‘That the measure 
should accordingly have his sincere support, 
and the promoters of 1t his sincere thanks. 

Mr. Lefroy said, that the effeet which 
was likely to be produced from such a 
measure as that proposed to be introduced, 
might be gathered from the hope expressed 
by the hon. and learned Member for 
Dublin, that all the corporations in Ireland 
would soon be in the same situation as 
that of Tuam, which he described as being 
composed almost exclusively of Loman 
Catholics. 

Mr. O'Connell: 1 said nothing of the 
kind, and the hon. Member knows I did 
not. 

Mr. Shaw: 


hon. Friend 


I rise to order. 
has made an 


My right 


observation, 


whether right or wrong | care not—but 
the hon. and learned Member has accused 
him of stating a fact which he knows is | 
hot true, 





| 


I appeal to you, Sir, whether | 


that he hoped the other ¢ 
would soon be 


rporations in 


SlUnTariy 





circunl-~ 
stanced. As, however, the hon. and learned 
Member denied that he had said so, bh 
(Mr. Lefroy) would not dwell upon the 
point. 
the hon. Member had certainly made, an 
he (Mr. Lefroy) was never more surprised 


But there was one statement whicl 


l 
1 
j 
i 


in his life than when he heard it, namely— 
that the Corporation of Limerick was an- 
terior to the Establishment of the English 
power in Ireland. He was at a loss to 
know from what King the Corporat ol 
tuimed its charter. There had been suit 
in Ireland, which led to an investigation 
Into the antiquity of the Corporation of 
Lim rick : but he nevel before | dsthiat 
it Was established at a ps riod trite { 
the British Dominion in Ireland. Uy 
the present occasion, he would touch but 
briefiy upon the general question; but he 
could not refrain from remarking, that th 
corporations in Ireland which it w now 
propos d to dc troy, had fully uHSWere 
objects for which they were established 
They had proved emmently conducive to 
the maintenance of the connexion b 
Eneland and Ireland, to the progress of 
civilization, and to the support of t Pi 
testant religion, which was not vet al 
lished, although political distinctions 
account of it were. It was said, that tl 
Bill ibout to be brought in ought to | 
adopted with respect to Lreland, because a 


similar measure bad been passed for !1 


land; but he implored the House to re- 
collect that the circumstances of the two 


countries were widely ditlerent. At all 
events, the period of the Session at which 


the measure was introduced was an insu- 


perable object! tu proceeding with 


He appealed the candour of the hon 
and learned Attorney-General for Ireland, 
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whether it was fair to proceed with the 
Bill, before the House had an opportunity 
of reading the evidence on which it was 
represented to be founded. The right hon. 
Gentleman concluded by expressing his be- 
lief that, if the Bill should be adopted by 
the Legislature, the connexion between the 
two countries would soon be severed. 

Mr. O'Connell begged to explain, that 
the right hon. Member had given a mean- 
ing to what he had said totally different 
from that which he intended to convey. 
He described the Corporation of ‘Tuam, 
and said, that perfect harmony prevailed 
amongst the inhabitants of the town of 
diferent religious persuasions; and then, 
he offered the wish which was so offensive 
to the right hon. Member—namely, that 
every Corps =a in Ireland might soon be 
like that of ‘Tuam as to that ha rmony. [ie 
knew that that was not the right hon. 
Gentleman’s wish. The right hon. Gen- 
theman wished for ascendancy, he wished 
for cquality, and it was gaining ground 
every di ly. The ee hon. Gentleman had 
also mistook what he said about the exist- 
ence of Corporations in Ireland at a remote 
period. In the time of John, it was stated 
that Limerick had been a Corporation from 
time immemorial. 

Colonel Perecval rose to order. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman, instead of confin- 
ing himself to explanation, was making a 

‘cond specch. 

Mr. O'Connell said, he could excuse the 
interruption of the hon. Member, because 
he was aware that he could not compre- 
hend what he was saying, 
“ Speaker,” “ Chair,” and © Order} U 
had a right to show that he had not sai 
what the right hon. Member had attribute 
to him. The right hon. Gentleman hax 
insinuated, because he was ignorant, that a 
fact had no existence. He admitted the 
right hon. Gentleman’s ignorance at once. 

Mr. Randall Plunkett said, it was im- 

to discuss the question properly, 
because members were destitute of the 
means of preparation, unless, perhaps, the 
hon, and learned Gentleman had commu- 
nicated the information which he possessed 
to a favoured few. It was not fair to bring 
forward a measure which was calculated to 
nake an important change, not only in 
the circumstances of Ireland, but of the 
whole empire, at the present period of the 
Session. 

Mr. Perrin said, that the imputation 
which the hon. Member had cast upon him 
of communicating information partially to 


we oo 


. ih 
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favoured Members of that House, was ut- 
terly without foundatiou. He was inca- 
pable of such conduct. 

Mr. Ruthven trusted, that the people of 
Ireland would obtain equal justice with the 
people of England. 

Mr. Henry Graitan said, that the House 
was in possession of sufficient evidence to 
prove that the Corporations in Ireland were 
corrupt bodies. He was happy to find from 
the declaration which had been made by 
the noble Member for Stroud, that the Bill 
would pass through the House this Session. 

Colonel Perceval protested against a 
measure of such vital importance being 
proceeded with at a time when the House 
was exhausted, and most members had left 
town, and would not return again, unless 
there should be a call of the House.” * He 
must say, that he had fallen into a similar 
error (if error it were) as that into which 
his right hon. Friend (Mr. Lefroy) lad 
been accused of having been led into, as 
to the observations of the hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin, in reference to th 
Tuam Corporation. He had understood 
the hon. and learned Gentleman to stats 
boastingly, that in the Tuam Corporation 
there was thirty-seven Roman Catholic: 
and only one Protestant, and the hon. and 
learned Gentleman went on to say, that 
there was no religious discord amongst 
the corporators. Was it to be wondered «at 
where there was such an overwhelming 
majority of Roman Catholics against a so- 

litary Protestant? The hen. and Icarned 
Gentleman had also expressed a hope, that 
shorily after the passing of the present 
Bill all the Corporations in Ireland would 
be similarly circumstanced with that of 
Tuam. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
had been loud in his praises of the Bill ; 
but in the same proportion that it gave 
satisfaction to the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, it filled him (Colonel Perceval) 
with dread; as sure he was that if the 5/. 
qualification was adhered to, it would throw 
all the Corporations in Ircland into the 
hands of the Roman Catholics, and, con- 
sequently, place them at the disposal of the 
hon, and learned Member for Dublin. He 
(Colonel Perceval) it appeared had also 
mistaken what had fallen from the noble 
Lord (John Russell,) shortly after the 
present Government had been formed. 
That noble Lord, as he understood him, had 
stated that as so much of the Session had 
passed away, Government would confine 
themselves to passing the two great mca- 
sures, of Corporate Reform for England, 
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and the settlement of the Lrish ‘Tithe Bill; 
and, further, the noble Lord had stated, 
that owing to the press of business, he 
should be obliged to postpone the Dis- 
senters’ Marriage Bill, and other measures 
of equal importance. But, it now appeared 
that the hon. and learned Member for 
Dublin having stated, that his Majesty’s 
Ministers must pass the Irish Corporation 
Bill, they were left no option but to do as 
they were bid. The House had just heard 
the hon. and learned Gentleman declare 
that it must pass, and of course his de- 
cision was final. He could not sit down 
without again expressing his regret, that 

in the month of, August a measure of so 
much importance should be introduced ; 
but, in the brief observations he had made, 
he had, he trusted, avoided the example set 
by the hon. and learned Member, who 
commenced by stating, that the question 
was yot a religious onc—but, as was his 
custom, in the course of his speech he in- 
dulged in every acrimonious and exciting 
religious topic which his fertile imagination 
could suggest, and in gross and unbecoming 
personalities towards individuals not then 
present. 

Mr. Shiel said, that the hon. and gallant 
Officer was quite correct in his allusion to 
the absence of so many Members. It was 
true that the House was nearly deserted. 
The leader of the party to which the hon. 
and gallant Officer was attached was ab- 
sent, and his absenee was certainly 
cant. It showed that that right hon. 


slenifi- 


individual fully felt the impossibility of 


resisting this proposal of Reform, exactly on 
the principle on which he had stated, that 
when a Reform of Parliament were onc 
granted in England, it must soon follow in 
Ireland. Remarks had been made on the 
circumstance of no Report having been 
made onthe Corporation of Dublin. No such 
Report was necessary—the House needed 
none, with this simple fact staring them in 
the face:—that although the Legisl: ature 
had admitted Catholics to a full participa- 
tion in the civil rights afforded by the 
Constitution, a body calling itself the 
Common Council of Dublin, had excluded 
them from that Corporation. Let there be 
a return called for from the Insolvent 
Court, and the House would then be in 


full possession of the ingredients of the | 
Corporation of Dublin. 

Colonel Stbthorp felt no doubt that on this 
Question, as on that of the Reform of the 
Corporations of England, the other House 
of Parliament, though often taunted as an | 


{Jury 31} 
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Aristoeratic hody, would show the cous! 
derate feeling which they entertained for 
the rights of the lower classes of then 
countrymen ; and after the most able, and 
he would say, unparalleled speech, lately 
delivered in that House by an hon. and 
learned Gentleman formerly, and he re- 
gretted not now, a Member of the British 
Parliament, he firmly believed that the 
good sense of that House, feeling as they 
did for the people, and reg 
petitions which had been spurned by the 
Flouse he was addressing, would yet save 
the Corporations, unconvicted and uncon. 
taminated from the designs and machina- 
tions of hon. Gentlemen 
rescue from annihilation those rights and 
privile; 
people, which ought, in his opine to b 
maint: Link d. W ho, hie would as k, had been 
more disposed to cut up the liberties of th 
people, than those ty bore the name of 
j ut whom he called revolu- 


¢ 


wding their 


Opposite, ane 


ves of the lower classes of the 


leve ar r—INen having ho fi cl- 
ing for Chureh, King, Stat or people, or 
anvthing which had hitherto made Eng- 


land a great nation. 


Motion agreed to—Leavc fiven—Dil 
brought im and read a first time. 
PUNISHMENT OF OFFENCES, (]hE- 


I AND). | \ iscount Vorpeth rose to move 


for leave to bring in Bill for the bette 


ra 
prevention, and for the speedier punish- 
went of, oilences endangering the publi 
peace in Ireland. He said, that the history 
of the Coercion Bill, of the causes from 
which it arose, and of the pro visions which 


it contaimed, were too fresh in the recol- 
Hlouse, and of 
painful to be dwelt upon on the present 
occasion. Of course, any law of that cha- 
racter could only be justified by an assumed 
necessity; and, if his Majesty’s 
ment believed that the ingredients of tl 

necessity had either partially mi en 
or been considerably modified, it would n 
turally follow that, in their opinion, oe 
law itself—if the state of affairs did not 
Eee them entirely to dispense with it 

ought, at least, to be freed of « very har: 

feature which could be spared, and to be 
limited to the still remaining exigency. It 
was by such a feeling that his Majesty's 
Government had been actuated in bringing 
forward the ‘measure which he was about 
to submit to the notice of the House. 
They were glad to think that the state of 
Ireland was so far improved, and was so 
far improving as to relieve them from the 


ic 


leetion of the 


t nature too 


‘ rove rn 
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mY 


necessity of 7} 


\ct, commonly called the Coercion Act 
while at the same time they could not 
flatter themselves that it was vet such as 
to give cau for dis ensing with th: pro- 
priety of retaining some safegu rd beyond 
the ordinary reach f the law and the 


protection to 
i 

a 
Alc 


constitution, for the sole object of aftor 
the peaceable, 


part of the community 


ey 
uno 


and pl 
respect to the present state 
i 


d the commission of outrage 


Was comp lied to st ate, th 


attended with circumstances o 


ently 


: 3 
nt and exaggerated anature as to evince, 


on the part of those who committed them, a 

lamentable recklessness as to the value 
of human blood. He thx Were 
ilso reasons to believe nount 





predial and 


oe, | “7 . 
which were to be still traced in some parts 


1c 


agrarian disturbances, 
of Ireland, found its exciting cause, though 


certainly not its justification, in 





tite distress and destitution whl 

Va ] i In manv oi those ii tricts 

the desperate struecle for maintaining and 
; , ae afte 7 

regaining t POSS ion of land which had 
. } 7 1 "7 1 

uniformly taken place there; while at the 


4 
sume time it would be 
distress and the contention ; 
if the Government failed to 
take all the means of preventing its con- 
tinuance which they thought to be within 


hat that 


13 
conceded, t 
: ae) fe 7 

could onty be 


deoravated 


oposing a continuance of the 
} 
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insurrectionary character have 


the better during t 
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He felt, 


that 
viving a juster idea of th 
present state of Ireland if, instead of eon- 


their power. however, 
should be 


| 
fining himself 
ther there h 
in the tot 
—a species of information which, from tli 
of circumstances under which their 
m took pla must necessaril 
vzue and fallacious calculations- 


‘to merely mentioning whe. 


ad been an increase or decreas 
al number of outrages committed 
variety 


Ce, 


\ 








he were to read to the House, mn the first 
place some observatio 1S of the Inspectors- 
general of Police, which were appended to 
their Monthly Reports for May and Jui 
1835, and which contained the result of 
their experience in a very short summary. 
The noble Lord proceeded to read the fo! 
wing extracts from the Reports of th 
Inspectors-veneral of the several provin 
I) -~ 
© Qbserval the I spectors- General for 
Month of May, 183% 
ae] rer.—The spirit of party has « 
ion some ad raceful outrages on the borde 
of rry and Antrim, and in Ferm 
n ther parts of the province a 
NqQull 
Lrixstrr.—Predial combination conti- 
n 5 in Oj ition throughout the province 
but ltsa » far less mischievous than 
lun ep eceding montlis, that the class of 
offen is lighter, viz. four homicides (frou 
this cause), and 1 e common assaults. On 
the whole, I consider the state of the provinc 
is comparatively tranquil. 

“Connavcur.—l am happy to state, th 
there appears a decrease of crime in the pro- 
vince, as compared with the last month; and 
though t! ere 18 a nominal Increase, as Col 
pared with the corresponding period of th 
last year, there Is an actual decrease as to 
serious crimes. ‘The nominal increase is occ 
ioned by common assaults, ninety-four in 


it 
his 


also gratifying to be able t 
that 


bilOer, is 


inform Excellency outrages of an 


decreased, 
vared with tl also 


ii 


e preceding month, and 
period of last year. 

there has been a change for 
he month of May. As thi 
days lengthen and the term of darkness is 
shortened, outrages diminish in number. The 


r 1 | 
Pespout 


1 : 
WAUNSTER.- 


} 


of the country is more readily main- 


during the long nights of winter.” 
PUALLONS of Lnspe clors-Gene ral for Month 
‘June, 1835. 
) vei. The Inspector- 
ed to be in London, on attend 


nee upon a Committee of the Llouse of Com- 
mons. 
ied Boh En.— Noé given.— No cause as- 
red. 


“ Connaucur,—l am happy to state that 
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this Report shows a decrease of crime, both 
as to number and character, as compared with 
my last Report and the corresponding period 
of last year. I regret, however, to observe, 
that homicides are more numerous, and this 
Report exhibits a sad increase of that crime, 
The police have in most cases secured the 
perpetrators, and I trust examples may be 
made at the approaching assizes, which may 
check this barbarous disregard for human life. 

“ Munster.—The Reports afford but little 
ground for remark, The general state of the 
county at the present moment is satisfactory. 
In the county of Tipperary there | 
decided improvement. ‘The number of trifling 
cases (Common assaults and larcenies) in the 
City of Cork, swell the apparent amount ot 
crime, and should, therefore, be remarked 
upon.”” 


} 
iaS Deen a 


The noble Lord then said, that he would 
refer to the charges of the Judges of 
Assizes, Which he was happy to find were 


of a more satisfactory character. They 
were as follow :— 
“ Carlow Assizes.— Chief Justice of King’s 
Bench. 
“ Tie congratulated the Jury on the state of 


1 d 
tlfe calendar, there appearing on the face of 
it only one crime of an atrocious nature, and 


{Jury 3 





} Ignorant 


that was the murder of a poor man, which | 


was wholly unconnected with any of those 
outrages which so often distract the country.”’ 


* Drogheda Assizes, Monday, July 13, 1 
The Honourable Judge Moore. 


RS ants | 


“From the number of persons charged on | 


the calendar and those out on bail, it might, 


at the first glance, be thought that crime had | 
alarmingly increased in this small county. Lhe 
was, however, happy to say, that there did not 


appear any case which could justify such a 
position.”’ 
“ County Fermanagh Assizes, Enniskillen, — 


Baron Vennifather. 

“Tam glad, upon lookiug over the calendar, 
to find upon it that the crimes are neither very 
numerous, nor apparently of any very serious 
magnitude.” 

“ Limerick Assizes.—Sergeant Green. 

“Tt is with the greatest pleasure I contrast 
the calendar I now hold in my hand with that 
which was presented to me last assizes. Thie 
calendar contains the names of sixty-seven 
persons, a very large number certainly, but 
bearing a very small proportion to those who 
were for trial when last I had the honour of 
addressing you.”’ 

“ Louth Assizes.—onourable Justice Johnson. 

* His Lordship briefly addressed the grand 
jury.—Ile said he was most happy to find that 
there were but forty-six criminal cases, and 
amongst these there were none connected with 
agrarian disturbances,” 


h il d, 


} to me, 


j one capital offence ; 
} personal injury. 
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© County Monaghan Assizes, July 20.—Judge 
Moore. 

‘tle regretted very much to find the ca- 
lendar so enormously heavy. With the ex- 
ception of high treason, every other description 
crime to be found. Murders of the 
most atrocious kind, scarcely to be paralleled, 
burnings, demanding arms, &c. He regretted 
to allude to party processions, the illegality of 
which could not be questioned, and the per- 
sons joining were acting in direct opposition 
to an Act of Parliament, and they were not 
of it he feared. It had been fully 
explained to them on many occasions, and 
they could not now plead ignorance of the 
law. ‘The leniency with which they had been 
formerly treated had no good effect with 
them; they had again violated the law; and 
he had to observe, that in a riot arising out of 
one of those processions, a death had ensued. 
With the consequences arising out of such 
proceedings, the parties joining them were 
chargeable. The jury would take care not to 
find any person guilty without sufficient evi- 
dence; and if found guilty, they would learn 
that no person of any de scription should com- 


of was 


mit such an outrage against the law and con- 
sutution with impunity.” 
“ Queen’s County <Assizes.—Chief Justice of 
King’s Bench. 
“ The charge chiefly consisted of an expla- 
nation of the New Grand Jury Bill. The 
calendar here is much heavier than in Carlow 


or hildare, there being forty-seven persons 

capitally indicted, twelve of whom are for 

murder.”’ 

© County of Wieeklow <Assizes. — The Chief 
Baron Joy. 


‘Wien [ look at this bit of paper in my 


I really know not what to say. It is 
of surprise and gratification 
It retlects 
the highest honour on your county; and [ can 
that in all my experience | never before 
a county calendar at an assizes without 
or any, except one, of 
I again repeat, that such an 
inst of the absence of crime reflects the 
highest honour on this county, and is a subject 
of very great gratification to me, and for con- 


, 


equ 


] 1 
lly a subject 
i . . 


and congratulation to you. 


SAN, 


saw 
inc? 


gratulation to you.’ 


These were all the statements which he 
had been able to extract from the charges 
of Judges at the present Assizes, and in con- 
junction with the Reports of the Inspectors- 
general, they showed—not, indeed, that 
there had been a decrease in the total 
amount of crime, but that the number of 
offences of a more aggravated and formida- 
ble nature which formerly prevailed in 
Ireland had been materially diminished ; 
and it was to this state of things that the 
Government had sought to adopt the Mea- 
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sure which they then submitted to the 
House. That Measure was founded very 
much upon the Report of the Committee 
appointed in the year 1832, to examine 
into the state of the disturbed districts in 
Ireland, to which Committee the petition 
from Queen’s County had been referred, 
and of which his right hon. Friend, the 
Paymaster of the Forces, (Sir H. Parnell,) 
had been Chairman. The object of the 
Committee was two-fold—to constitute 


competent tribunal for the enforcement of 


the ordinary power of the law, and also for 
the prevention of those nocturnal outrages 
which at that period prevailed. In pur- 
suance of the Report of that Committee, the 
Bill which he should move for leave to 
introduce gave a power to the Lord-licu- 
tenant, on due cause being shown, to appoint 
a Special Assembly of the Court of Quarter 
Sessions, to which one of the King’s Ser- 
geants or King’s Counsel, was to act as 
assessor, and which was to have the power 
of adjourning in any disturbed district, 
from time to time, and from place to place, 
till tranquillity should be restored, and no 
longer. At present the Lord-lieutenant 
had it in his power to issue special commis- 
sions; for in these cases the Judges went 
down, generally when crime had considera- 
bly accumulated, and to deliver gaols which 
wer “The objee- 


: already too amply filled. 
tion to that mode of precedence was clearly 
stated in the Report of the Committee to 


which he had alluded. “They remark, that 
although it is quite true that the ordinary 
and regular laws have been found sufficient 
to put ‘down the various W hiteboy associa- 
tions which have from time to time existed, 
it is equally true, that in every instance 
every association has made itself complete 
master of the county where it has been 
formed, and committed all kinds of crimes 
and enormities with impunity, for a consi- 
derable period before the enforcement of the 
powers of the law has produced a remedy ; 
and while the practice of having recourse 
toa Special C ommission, as the means of 
carrying into effect a vigorous application 
of the rigours of the law is the sole remedy 
which is had recourse to, the same result 
will necessarily occur, because the expense 
which attends the sending down of a Spe- 

cial Commission, and the difficulty of making 
out a case for it to act upon, must lead to 
postponing the appointment of it until a 
long time after an illegal conspiracy has 
commenced its operations. In point of fact, 

although the law has in general proved 
sufficiently strong and effectual for the 
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ultimate suppression of Whiteboy associs- 
tions, it has not been effectual in atlord- 
ing protection to the public against being 
exposed to the crimes and atrocities of those 
conspiracies for a considerable period pre- 
vious to their being completely repressed.” 
Now his ny te Government were of 
opinion that the Special Court of Quarter 
Sessions which they proposed to empower 
the Lord-lieutenant to call together by the 
Bill, in a due case of emergency being 
shown to have arisen, would do more 
towards the timely prevention of such 
offences than the issuing of Special Com. 
missions. He now came to the second 
object—of preventing internal disturbances. 
The Bill proposed to empower the Court of 
Quarter Sessions in the representation of 
the Grand Jury—such Grand Jury bting 
taken from the special list of the jurors of 
the county—and with the approbation of 
the Lord-lieutenant, to warn the inhabit- 
ants of disturbed districts to keep within 
their houses, and to authorise the magis- 
trates and chief constables to visit houses 
and require the male inhabitants to appear 
when summoned. Persons not answering 
were to be deemed absent; but no power 
was given such as existed under the former 
Measure, to these functionaries of entering 
houses when they chose. Persons found 
absent were to be subjected to a certain 
punishment ; and on the second occasion to 
be subjected to one more severe; also, 
persons found abroad in the night with 
unlawful arms in their possession, to be 
subjected to the punishment attached to a 
misdemeanour. ‘These were the provisions 
which it was proposed to incorporate in the 
intended Bill. They were, certainly, such 
as trenched on the ordinary practice of the 
Constitution rather more than a composed 
state of things would warrant ; but looking 
at the urgency of the case, he trusted that 
they would not be deemed going farther 
than was needed: above all, when it was 
borne in mind that it would not apply 
to or affect any district for any period 
except where and when that urgency pre- 
railed. With respect to the period for 
which the Government purposed that the 
Act should continue in operation, he should 
be sorry to engraft any measure of such a 
description permanently on the Constitu- 
tion. At the same time, he wished to 
remove from it any character of fluctuation, 
and to do away with that feeling of excite- 
ment which was created b¥ the periodical 
and perpetually-recurring consideration of 
the subject in Parliament. He should, 
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therefore, propose to limit its duration to 
the period of a very few years. In conclu- 
sion, he submitted it to the House, asa 
mitigation which his Majesty's Government 
were able to propose, under the improved 
state of aflairs, of the former law, and as 
only containing whatever of severity might 
be found in it, with the special view of 
applying it to the meeting of the urgency 
of any case that might arise, and not of 
applying it under any other circumstances 
whatever. The noble Lord concluded by 
moving for leave to bring in the Bill. 

Mr. Nicholas Filzsimon did not rise to 
offer any opposition to the introduction of 
the Bill, or to enter into its details. He 
thought the former measure one of the most 
unjustifiable ever passed ; but with the feel- 
ing of unlimited confidence which he 
possessed in the Government, of which the 
noble Lord was a member, he should be 
happy to join in passing a Bill which should 
prevent the recurrence of those disturbances 
which did occasionally take place in Ireland 
in spite of the existing law. 

Colonel Perceval asked the noble Lord, 
whether certain districts in Ireland were 
not at that very moment under the opera- 
tion of the Coercion Act? He wished 
also to inquire in reference to one of the 
statements read by the noble Lord, which 
uluded to an occurrence at Monaghan, 
whether certain parties therein implicated 
had not been acquitted ? 

Viscount Morpeth said, that four baronies 
of the Queen’s County, and a part of Kil. 
kenny, were still under the operation of the 
Coercion Act. As to the second question, 
he could give no answer having no in- 
formation upon the subject of it. 

Colonel Perceval must express his sur- 


prise that the proposed alterations and | 
A i] 
Act should 


modifications of the Coercion 
be founded by his Majesty’s Government, 
on the extraordinary ground of there having 
been an increase of crime in the last year 
over the preceding one. 

Mr. Henry Gratian said, it was im- 
possible for his Majesty’s Government to 
allow things to go on as at present in 
the north of Ireland, where there was 
not security either for life or property 
{ Laughter and Cheers.] He would ask 
the Gentlemen who cheered, and the hon, 
and gallant Officer (Colonel Perceval) 
among them, whether they had any con- 
nexion with the north of Ireland ? 
himself happened to have some connexion 
with it; and when he heard the hon. 
and gallant Officer inquiring, whether cer- 


{JuLy olf 


He | 
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tain individuals in Monaghan had not been 
acquitted, he felt tempted to say with 
Sir Frederick Stone, that to appeal to 
the north of Ireland for redress for an 
Orange injury, was a farce. Let hon. Gen- 
tlemen look back to the transactions which 
had been only recently witnessed there, of 
Orangemen parading at night through the 
country, and drawing ropes across the 
road, and forcing all who came up to ery 
out before they passed, “ ‘To Hell with the 
Pope!” He had had for some time in his 
possession a petition, which he should 
shortly present, stating that certain Magis- 
trates held Orange Lodges in their own 
houses, Which were attended by clergymen. 
It was the duty of the Government to 
bring in a Bill which should affect the 
proceedings in the north of Ireland. 
Rather, indeed, than submit to the op- 
pression which they brought with them, 
he would call on his tenants to arm them- 
selves and settle the question, whether a 
band of ignorant insolent Orangemen 
should be allowed to parade through the 
country at night, and insult all persons 
who did not cry “To Hell with the 
Pope !” 

Mr. O'Connell thought, that this Bill 
was calculated to meet an exceeding great 
evil, in the suppression of disturbances 
which at present disfigured the whole face 
of society in that country. What he 
alluded to were the agrarian disturbances, 
which, although they generally originated 
in some acts of local oppression, spread 
with the foree and rapidity of infection, 
bringing within their vortex many who 
would willingly keep themselves aloof if 
they could. The Bill introduced by the 
noble Lord dispensed with the old system 
of Special Commissions, than which nothing 
in his opimon eould be more objectionable. 
Those Commissious inquired into cases of 
outrage, of the perpetration of which, un- 
happily, there could be no doubt. The 
oniy doubt was as to the perpetrator; and 
in detecting this these tribunals were most 
defective. He verily believed that the 
Special Commissions retaliated by day the 
blood shed by night, and that in very many 
instances innocent parties suffered. ‘The 
present Bill, if he had rightly understood 
it, directed the meeting of the Magistrates 
at Sessions to deal with cases of actual 
offences against the laws, and also author. 
ized them to keep those persons within doors 
who were found out at night without being 
able to give a good account of themselves. 
Whilst it gave protection where it was 
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wanted, the Bill took from no man the , 
right of being tried by a Jury. Its only | 
infringement upon public liberty was the 
power given, as he had already observed, 
to deal with persons who went out by night, | 
having no lawful business to take them 
out ; and if it should be effectual in sup- | 
pressing this most baneful practice, it would 
have a most salutary operation, and produce 
the greatest benefit in Ireland. He felt 
convinced that the Bill would work well. | 
He only wished its provisions had gone a 
little further, and that it had proceeded 
to touch those affiliated Societies which 
existed in Ireland and flourished in spite of 
the law, but which it was the bounden 
duty of the law to put down. These 
Societies were a fruitful source of crime ; | 
and although they assumed to themselves 
the exclusive title of loyalty, their loyalty 
was shown invariably, as at Belfast, in | 
attacking the King’s troops. The loyalty | 
of these gentry was shown upon. that | 
occasion in knocking the Magistrates off 
their horses, and in assaulting the King’s 
soldiers, until they were compelled to fire 
in their own defence. From the manner | 


in which they were going on, he had | 
| were drawn from the same polluted source. 


reason to expect that the post of loyalty 
would soon be vacant. He wished the | 
Bill had provided for them. 


Mr. Sharman Crawford said, when a 
proposition came before the House for | 
coercion, even in the most mitigated form, 
he could not avoid protesting against any 


measure of that nature, unless it were 
accompanied by other measures for bettering 


the condition of the people, and providing | 


for them = subsistence and employment. 
It was from the want of such enactments 
as these, from the want of some measure 
to protect the people from arbitrary ex- 
pulsion by tyrannical landlords, that agra- 
rian disturbances arose, and until means 
were taken to obviate those evils, every 
effort to restore peace and_ tranquillity 
to Ireland would be abortive. He trusted 
neither the House nor his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters would delude themselves with the 
idea that this or any other Coercion Act 
would be an effective substitute for just 
legislation. With respect to the disturbed 
state of the north of Ireland, he could 
assure the House that it did not arise from 
any bad disposition on the part of the 
people towards each other. It was not the 
fault of the people—it was the fault of the 
promoters and stimulators of such dispo- 
sitions in the higher classes of society. He 
referred to the seditious if not treasonable 
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the Establishment of the country. 


| appointment in the police. 
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speeches of individuals of the highest rank, 
and holding the highest offices under the 


' Government, who told the people that the 
' Government (of which they themselves 


were the servants and officers) was (le. 


termined to overturn the Protestant religion 


—to deprive them even of their Bibles, 
and to make the Roman Catholic religion 
When 
the people are told such falsehoods as these, 
and Government permit it to be done by 
persons acting under the apparent sanction 
of their authority, from the nature of the 
appointments which they hold, it is not 
extraordinary that the country should be 
in a state of insubordination and disturb. 
ance. 

Mr. Finn contended, that all Ireland 
wanted was justice, and justice demanded 


the Orangemen should be put down—that 


the police and the Magistracy should be 
completely purged of them. How could 
it be expected that the people of Ireland 


| could have confidence in laws which were 
| administered by Orange Magistrates? The 
| greater part of the police were Orangemen, 


the greater part of the Magistracy were 
Orangemen, and the whole of the Yeomanry 


In this state of things, it was not Coercive 
Bills that the people of Ireland wanted, 
but justice. The hon. Member adverted 
to the case of one Patrick M‘Keogh, who 
was convicted of an offence against thi 


| laws in the North of Ireland, and was sent 


by the Magistrates to the South, with an 
Instances of 
this kind were frequent in Ireland. The 
Marquess of Anglesey had wisely observed, 
that the people of Ireland might be easily 
led by a thread, but that no force would 
bind them. Let that maxim be borne in 
mind by the present Government, and 
acted upon, and there would be no need of 
coercive measures for Ireland. He spoke 
strongly, because he felt so; and for his 
part he would conjure Gentlemen of all 
parties and modes of thought to lay aside 
all personal and distinctive feelings, and 
act harmoniously together for the common 
welfare of the country. 
Motion agreed to, and leave given. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Saturday, August 1, 1835. 
Minutes.] Petitions presented. By the Earl of Harrowsy, 


from Stafford and Ludlow, against the Municipal Cor- 
porations’ Bill,—By the Ear] of Fatmoutu, from Penryn, 
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and by Lord Grantiey, from Guilford, to the same 
effect.—By the Duke of NeweastLe, from Nottingham, 
against the 9th and 10th Clauses of the Bill. 


CorroraTion Rerorm. ] Counsel having 
been again heard, and having brought their 
case to a close, they were ordered to with- 
draw. 

The Earl of Winchilsea said, that before 
their Lordships separated that evening, he 
was anxious to express a wish which pro- 
ceeded from the bottom of his heart—that 
the noble Viscount at the head of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government would, out of regard 


for the honour of that House, and out of 


regard for his own honour and character, 
and those of his- colleagues, between that 
time and Monday next, weigh well the 
course which he intended to pursue. Never 
before did their Lordships stand in the 
situation in which they were now placed. 
After the speeches which had been made 
at their Lordships’ Bar, and which had 
carried conviction to the mind of every one 
who had heard them,—if there was a par- 
ticle of honour in that House, their Lord- 
ships would act in such a way as would 
cause England still to be what she had 
been—a great and respected nation. If, 
after the two powerful appeals which had 
been made to the House, and he believed 
that no noble Lord could put his hand 
upon his heart and say, as a gentleman and 
aman of honour, that the speeches of the 
learned Counsel had not proved that the 
Bill before the House unjustly assailed at 


once the prerogative of his Sovereign, and | 
the rights and liberties of his fellow-coun- | 
trymen—if, after those appeals, their Lord- | 
ships should conseat to proceed with the | 
Bill, he hoped from the bottom of his heart | 
and soul that they would receive hereafter | 
He would scorn | 
to belong to a body of men who would | 
He | 
called upon their Lordships, in God’s name, | 
to resist it now, if they knew what was | 
Let a Par-| 


their merited punishment. 


allow such a Bill to proceed further. 


due to their own character. 
liamentary Commission be issued, let full 
and fair evidence be collected, and then if a 
measure were introduced founded upon 
that evidence, it should receive his best 
consideration, and, if worthy of it, his 
support ; but he implored their Lordships, 
as they valued their own character, and the 
tranquillity and happiness of the country 
(for this was but the beginning of the 
storm, and their Lordships could not de- 
prive a body of their fellow-subjects of the 
privileges and property belonging to them 
without exciting feelings and letting loose 
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principles which must produce the most 
disastrous consequenzes), not to proceed 
with a measure, into the proposing of which 
Ministers must have been inconsiderately 
betrayed by those whom they employed to 
evidence, which was, to use the 
mildest term applicable to it, degrading to 
its coneoctors. “It is well known,” con- 
tinued the noble Earl, “that I am 
party man. Lam of no party but that of 
my country, and, therefore, | hope the 
noble Viscount at the head of the Govern- 
ment will pay some deference to what I 
sav, when I implore him to weigh well, 
between this and Monday, the course which 
he will pursue, for his decision will be of 
the deepest importance for good or evil to 
this once happy land. 


Corporation Reform. 


collect 


no 


Oh! why should it 
not be happy, as it once was before all 
these changes were heard of ? Willingly 
would I, at this moment, give up all I 
possess in the world to see England what 
she once was. Once more I call upon 
your Lordships not to entertain a measure 
which involves one of the most atrocious 
attacks on rights and property with which 
a deliberative assembly was ever insulted 
by being called upon to adopt.” 

Viscount Melbourne: I will now state the 
course which I intend to pursue with re- 
spect to this Bill. ‘two Counsel having 
been heard at the Bar, according to what I 
understood to be the wish of many of your 
Lordships, I now move that the further 
proceedings with respect to the Bull be 
adjourned to Monday, and on Monday I 
will move that the House shall resolve 
itself into a Committee on the Bill, 

The Earl of Winchilsea: I give notice 
that on Monday I will move, and divide 
the House upon the Question, that an 
humble Address be presented to his Majesty 
praying that he will be pleased to lay be- 
fore Parliament any further instructions 
which may have been given to the Corpo- 
ration Commissioners than those contained 
in their public Report. It is important that 
we should know whether any instructions 
were given to the Commissioners besides 
those which meet the eye in the document 
before us. 

The Duke of Newcastle: Am I 
rect in supposing that the noble Viscount 
means to allow evidence to be heard at the 
Bar in support of the statement of Counsel ? 
[Lord Melhourne: Certainly not.] Then 
I have no hesitation in declaring that I 
conceive the conduct of the noble Viscount 
to be directly opposed to every constitu- 
tional principle which should guide the 
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conduct of a Peer and a British subject. 
The noble Viscount is about to deprive a 
portion of his fellow-subjects of property 
and privileges which they possess as clearly as 
those which we ourselves enjoy. It is, indeed, 
astonishing that the noble Viscount and his 
friends, who have always talked of main- 
taining the rights of the people, should now 
propose to abrogate them by this arbitrary 
and revolutionary measure. ‘The Counsel 
who have addressed your Lordships have 
nobly and honourably discharged their duty. 
For my part, I do not hesitate to say, that 
the Minister who has introduced this 
atrocious measure for destroying the rights 
and liberties of his fellow subjects deserves 
impeachment, and if no other person be 
willing to come forward to impeach him, I 
will do it. 

Lord Brougham: Tt is an. unusual 
course for the judge who is to try, to begin 
by being the party to proseeute. I do not 
think that such a course is consistent with 
the ancient principles of British justice. 
My noble Friend must be impeached by the 
Commons of England, and it will be for 
your Lordships to try him. When my 
noble Friend is put upon his trial, I will 
endeavour to set aside my feelingsof private 
regard, and apply myself to the case with 
that strict sense of justice for which the 
learned Counsel at the Bar gave me credit 
when I sat in the Court of Chancery. 

The Earl of Falmouth: 1 wish to know 
whether, on Monday, I may be at liberty to 
move that evidence be heard at the Bar? 
[** Yes"}. 

The Duke of Cumberland said, that as 
the discussion had exhibited somewhat of 
warmth, he ventured to suggest that it 
would be best at once to adjourn all further 
debate till Monday. 

Lord Brougham wished the discussion to 
be adjourned, but not the House, because 
he wanted to make a Motion. 

Lord Lyndhurst: Has the noble Vis- 
count any objection to lay upon the Table 
the evidence taken by the Commissioners ? 

Viscount Melbourne: The Report is on 
the Table. 

Lord Lyndhurst : Tam aware of that. 
We are in possession of an aggregateReport 
and a variety of particular Reports, which 
are founded, as I understand, on evidence 
collected by the Commissioners. What I 
ask is, whether thenoble Viscount is willing 
to have that evidence laid upon the 
Table ? 

Viscount Melbourne : Vcan’t lay it upon 
the Table ; I do not believe that if exists in 
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such a shape that I can lay it on the 
Table. 

Further proceedings adjourned till 
Monday was then agreed to. 


WOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, August 3, 1835. 


Minvtes.] Petitions presented. By Lord SKELMERSDALE, 
from Liverpool, for a Clause in the Corporations’ Bill to 
create the Occupiers of Warehouses Burgesses of the N¢ 
Corporations. —By the Duke ef Newcastie, from for 
Places, for Protection to the Established Chureh.-—— By Ear] 
Spencer, from the Persons employed in the Cotton 
Mills at Burley, for Amending the Factories’ Regulation 
Act.—By Lord Howpen, from York, in favour of th 
Prisoners’ Defence Bill.—By the Dukes of Newcasrr: 
and WELLINGTON, Marquesses Hasrings and SAtis 
Bury, Earls Wicktow and Harpwicke, Viscount 
STRANGFORD, Lords WHARNCLIFFE, ELLENBOROVGH, 
Bextey, LYNDHURST, and SKELMERSDALE, the Bishoy 
of Exgrer, LicH¥F ELD, and Coventry, froma Numbe 
of Places, against the Municipal Corporations’ Bill-—b\ 
Earl Srencer, from Wigan, in favour of the Tr 
Church Bill; and by the Bishop of Exeter, from Dart 
mouth, against the same Bill.—By Viscount MELvounNe, 
from King’s Lynn, Preston, Caversham, and North unpton, 
in favour of the Municipal Corporations’ Bill. 


CorPORATION tEFORM. ] Lord Fllen- 
borough presented a Petition from the 


principal rate-payers of the borough of 


Tewkesbury, complaining of the change 
which the Bill would effect on the 
liability of different classes of persons. 
The present annual income of the bor ugh 
was 22/. 10s., and the debt was $,000/. 
and by this Bill, the petitioners stated, 
that the liability to the debt would be 
shifted on the shoulders of those who ought 
not to be called on to bear it. The noble 
Lord presented a petition from Gloucester, 
complaining of the Clause which related to 
the leasing of property by Corporations, 
and declaring that, if passed in its present 
shape, it would occasion the greatest possi- 
ble injustice to the present holders of 
houses and landed property in that city. 
He regretted that the noble Baron (Lord 
Seagrave) was not present, as he could sup- 
port the statement now made. One of the 
consequences of this Clause was, that many 
mortgages had now been called in. He 
wished toask the noble Viscount whether he 
would consent to declare that he was wil- 
ling to adopt such an alteration of the 
Clause as would protect property situated 
in the same way as that at Gloucester. 
Viscount Melbourne had no hesitation 
in making such a declaration. They were 
aware, from communications from various 
quarters, that the peculiar way in which 
property was, in some places, leased out by 
or to the Corporations, rendered it ne- 
cessary that some special clause, saving 
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existing agreements, should be introduced. 
Petition to lie on the Table. 
The Bishop of Exeter presented a Peti- 


tion from the Mayor and Aldermen of | 


Dartmouth against the Bill, praying that, 
as respected the Church property of Cor- 
porations, the administration of it should be 
vested in a Committee composed of mem- 
bers of the Established Church, and that 
lJissenters should have no control over it. 
He was aware of the delicacy and difficulty 
of the point which the petitioners brought 
to the attention of the House, and 
making upon it a provision which should 
he satisfactory in its nature; at the same 
time he felt that it was a matter of urgen- 
ey, and he hoped that some clause would 
be presented on the subject; if not, he 
should certainly himself present one. The 
right rev. Prelate also presented a Petition 
from the Mayor and Aldermen of South 
Molton against the Bill. There was not 
a single charge of misconduct, In any way, 
brought against them by the Commission- 
ers; but it was stated, in effect, that the 
result of the inquiry of the Commissioners 
would enable the Government to mature a 
measure for the purpose of giving to those 
who might seem best fitted for the task, the 
direction of the borough in a financial, 
judicial, and political point of view. There 
was 2 memorandum at the end of the Re- 
port, which stated that the practice of 
elections in the borough was to tuke men 
from among a particular class of the Cor- 
porators, and thus to exclude the men of the 
town, which was unjust towards the people; 
and it was alleged that the mode of regu- 
lating the expenditure and of keeping the 
accounts, was unsatisfactory; and some 
complaints were made of partiality in the 
mode of granting licences. Now he had 
received a letter from a Member of the 
Corporation, who informed him of the 
conduct of the Commissioner who went to 
the borough, and the conduct of that 
Commissioner was so unfortunate, that he 
could only say that he trusted, with regard 
to the other, the proverb ex uno disce omnes 
was not true; for, if so, a greater fraud 
upon the public was never committed. 
The Corporation was informed that it 
would be visited upon the 10th of October, 
and the Member accordingly gave public 
notice that every one might have the oppor- 
tunity of attending the Court. ‘The Com- 
missioner who came, remained in Court 
about four hours. The Mayor and other 
Members of the Corporation attended him ; 
he was told that all their books were open 
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to him, and that he would be permitted to 


them and to take extracts. Three 
persons alone made complaints before him, 
and they were Messrs. Manly, Moore, and 


see 


Quick. The first was a saddler by trade, 
and a poet by profession; but so slight 


were the complaints that the Commissioner 
worth while to 
makea note of them, and that he should 
not trouble the partics concerned for any 

\fter this he made 
ich had been stated to 
ie petition was mode- 


said he did not consider it 


explanation or reply. 
the memorandum wh 
Lordships. ‘Tl 
rate in its terms, and the petitioners asked 
not to be dc » ived of the advantages of the 
Corporation. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 

Viscount Melbourne moved the Order of 


their 


} 
ivi 


the Day, and he wished to state— 

The Earl of Falmouth: The Order of 
the Day should be read the noble 
Viscount proceeds to make any observations. 

Viscount Melhourne moved, that the 
Order of the Day be read, and he meant 
to state the reasons why he made the mo- 
tion for moving the reading of the Order 
of the Day, which was, he believed, that 
their Lordships should form themselves 
into a Committee on this Bill [% No, 
no!” ] 

Lord Lyndhurst spoke to order. He 
thought that the noble Viscount was mis- 
taken in the terms of the Order of the 
Day. 

Viscount Melbourne said, that it was 
in substance that the further debates upon 
this Bill should be resumed. [“ No, 
no!” Order!” from all parts of the 
House, which was in a_ state of great 
coufusion.] The noble Viscount, as soon 
as he could make himself heard, said that 
the motion was, that the Order of the Day, 
whatever it was, should be read. They all 
knew what it was—it was for—{ Parl of 
this sentence was lost in the confusion.] 

Lord Lyndhurst must again say, that the 
noble Viscount was mistaken. ‘The nature 
of the Order might be ascertained by refer- 
ence to the document itself [cries of 
¢ Read the Order of the Day.” | 

Viscount Melbourne again attempted to 
address their Lordships amidst much con- 
fusion, and after a short time was heard as 
follows:—After stating the reasons for 
the motion, I shall move that the Order of 
the Day be read ; but, in the first instance, 
it is my wish to address vour Lordships on 
the question that it be read. Amidst the 
political differences and dissensions with 
which we have been agitated for the last 


before 
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five years, and which I am afraid still con- 
tinue to distract and divide us, of which I 
am not unwilling to say that I am quite 
sick and tired; amidst, my Lords, these 
political differences and dissensions, it 
would be a satisfaction, it would be a very 
great satisfaction to me, if I could anticipate 
that I was on the present occasion about to 
propose a measure on the principle of which 
your Lordships were ali agreed ; if I could 
believe that vou all agreed that there was 
some evil to be remedied, some deficiency 
to be supplied, that the state of things re- 
quired some measure to be adopted, and 
that the only difference between us was, 
what should be that measure—what should 
be that remedy, which was to supply an 
admitted deficiency, and to convert an ad- 
mitted evil into an acknowledged good. I 
should be glad, my Lords, if 1 could anti- 
cipate this, and if-T could rely on your 
agreeing on these things, as they have been 
agreed on in another place. When I recol- 
lect that this Bill passed the other House 
without a single division on its principle, I 
do not say without a dissentient voice, for 
several Members of the other House of Par- 
liament protested against it: but when I 
recollect that it passed without a single di- 
vision as to the principle of the Bill, and 
when I recollect, too, that it was admitted 
by Members from all parts of the empire, 
and by those who were of great weight and 
authority in that House of Parliament— 
and who,I hope, will have some weight with 
your Lordships—that the measure was one 
of necessity—that its principle was unani- 
mously admitted; and when I recolleet 
that it was universally acknowledged, that 
the time had come when the regulation of 
the abuses of Corporations must take place, 
and when corporate government must be 
adopted, which would systematically cor- 
rect those abuses, and prevent the recur- 
rence of them in future—I draw much 
encouragement from this circumstance, and 
hope that in this House, as in the other, 
there will be but little difference on the 
principle of the measure, and that the dif- 
ference between us will be wholly a matter 
of detail. I trust, if that should be the 
case, that these details may be adapted so 
as to meet the evils they are intended to 
remedy. In all these great remedial mea- 
sures in which we have been engaged of 
late years, it has been my most anxious 
wish to open them in such a manner as not 
to provoke hostility, so that if I was not 
justified in anticipating that there would 
be an agreement among your Lordships as 
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to their adoption, T should do my utmost 
to promote a spirit of conciliation—to open 
them in such a way as not to tend to excite 
irritation—not to use any topics of an irri- 
tating nature, and in my consideration of 
the subjects rather to look forward to thi 
future than backward to the past—not to 
view them so much with reference to past 
evils as to look at them with a view to fi 
ture advantages, and thus to avoid as much 
as possible introducing anything that micht 
tend to inflame the prejudices, irritate ¢! 
feelings, and obscure the judgments of tho 
who heard me. I repeat, my Lords, th 
on all these oceasions my wish has ly 
rather to look forward than backward. In 
the great measure to amend and impro 
our Parliamentary representation if \ 
not my wish so much to look to the exis 
ing abuses of the system, as to the advan- 
taves that would follow upon the change. 
Again, with relation to the system of our 
Poor-laws, when the amendment of the 
abuses of that system was proposed, it was 
my study to avoid saying anything of thi 
conduct of those with whom many of thos 
abuses had originated, but rather to direct 
attention to the advantages which would 
arise from the adoption of a new system. 
That, my Lords, appears to me not only 
to be the most expedient, but the most just 
course of proceeding. To a certain extent, 
at least, I agree with the sentiment ex- 
pressed in the protest of Sir Francis Pal- 
grave, that a great deal of evil has arisen 
from the neglect and inattention of Parlia- 
ment in treating these matters. My Lords, 
it seems to me, that in considering these 
cases of general delinquency, there is on 
circumstance greatly encouraging in its na- 
ture, but which has generally been over- 
looked ; it is a circumstance applicable to 
crimes against society, to frauds upon in- 
dividuals, as well as to abuses which often 
creep in upon long-existing systems of any 
sort. It is this—that all these evils are 
much encouraged by the general neglect 
and inattention of the persons, possessors of 
property, who are at last obliged loudly to 
demand a remedy for them. We often 
hear the exclamations, What a dreadful 
case!" “ What a frightful breach of trust ! 
why the person gave up all his property to 
his confidant, and never asked him for an 
account.” My Lords, it is just that which 
has occasioned the evil—it is that improper 
contidence, which I will not say palliates 
the misconduct, but which has undoubtedly 
tended to produce the offence. The Courts 
of Justice, [ am afraid, are not without! 
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their share of the blame in this matter; I 
fear that they but too often display 
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a COnTNSi- 
derable leaning towards palliating such 
misconduct ; and sure ! 
rience in the other House of Parlian 


am, from expe- 
I 


that a similar fault is committes ier 
when a case of delinquency is brought be 
fore the House. In the case of the city 


Coventry, for instance, and in many othe 





cases of a similar kind, though proceedi 
are at first warmly taken uy he leng 
the tedium, and the uncertain | 
proceedings, generally du id 
towards the matter, and little tu 
done to cheek the evil that ] l 
brought under the notice of the Ho 1} 


pursuance, my Lords, of my 
lay this subject before you in a ¢ 
dispassionate manner, I shall throw 
the question all those smaller matters as to 


i 
1 
! 


out of 


abuses originated and kept up for the pur- 
poses of political influence and interes J 
shall not allude to eases like those men- 


tioned by a noble Earl (the Ea 
rowby) the other day, where such influence 


was avowedly kept up for the purpose of | 


Aarilie 


and 


securing the return of a Member of 
ment—cases where hon. Gentlemen 
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origin of t Corporations, 1t 1s not my 

intenti » enter upon anv antiquarian 

r historical co re 1 of the I be- 

ve bes that they were 

t] ( fave I t | and 

» comme But into that 

1 it | shall t B I say 

| > nare 

time { in ra in 

\ \ 1) :: d th the too 

d f niuniti 
i] } pl } he . 

ry S ut ~ 

] perfor: t tl not 

es . oe 

} cS tO any thea 

| n t r «i ry an stand in 

iv of many other benefits; and that 

3 nN ( lon l t¢ i forn 1g thi bul- 

} war! lif il iritv, they form a 
: 

I f peril, of hazard, and of danger 

| | ke, by way of illustrating this opi- 

| nion, the ises of three Corpe rations only, 

vainst one of which a ereat deal has been 


noble Lords become, for such a purpose, | 


members of country corporation: 
make no observations, my Lords, upon 
such cases, beyond saying surf vilia tem- 
poris, vilia hominum. 1 am 
my Lords, to make a much larger 
tion from the topics of this debate—a de- 
duction, however, of circumstances, which, 


1 
also abo Lt, 


lod 
CCU e 


though [ shall leave out of the statement | 


of the matter, I shall hope to take credit 
with you for not having negligently ov« 

looked ; for though IT shali not state th 
circumstances, I trust that you will take 
them into your account in considering what 
ought to be the objects provided for by a 
Bill of the sort which I am now about to 
submit to ‘your consideration. My L 
I shall leave out all those cases of gross de- 
linqueney which have often been charged 
to exist in particular boroughs —F shall not 
advert to Ipswich, Norwich, 
such boroughs. ‘These I shall, in my pre- 
sent statement, entirely leave out of consi- 
deration. Not, my Lords, as aband 
them, but from considering that the case 
which I have to open to your Lordsh 
stands upon broader, 
public grounds; and that upon those pul 
lic grounds it is more fitting in the prese 
stage of the Bill, which is equivalent te 

discussion on the second reading, that | 
Should rely. Whatever may hav: 
VOL, XXIX, {Pir} 
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illeged, and, it must be confessed, not 
altogether unreasonably, that Corporation 
having certainly laid itself open to suspicion 
—very likely bevond what is strictly just— 
by refusin rive any account of its af- 
fa These Corporations are in the capi- 
tals of three neighbouring, and, indeed, 
counties. They are all flourish. 

ns, and all of them towns of mas 

turing and commerctal Importance 
mode of selecting the members of the 


Corporations is pretty nearly the same in all 


+}yy * ond 
LIlTG > allti 


with respect to the « uneidence 
ing of these Corporations, [, 
the 


7 
t long be- 


M ] _ ] 
in the work 
from my knowledge of that part of 


struck with the fix 





commission or. t} 


fore lis Inquiry was 
thought of. These towns are Nottingham, 
Leicester, and Derby ; their circumstances 


coinciding in many respects, but im many 


iiflorent e1 ot1 
adilferent situations. 


respects placed in very 
Over one of these towns the intluenee of a 
ery powerful family in this country has 


1 wl 


ereat extent, and where po- 


litiea! i if 1G of wh Lt are alle 1 the liberal 
ide (I use that expression not in an offen- 


as implying 


that those oppos | 


pre 
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® ] 7 
iliberal) have also 


‘orporation ot Nottingham h S alWayvs 
been a Whig and Dissenting Corporation 
Lhe ¢ rporation of Leicester, on the con- 
rary, has alwavs been, to use the langsuaw: 
4] } oR ‘ ‘ * 
of the dav, of Tory and Conservative prin 
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of the select body, the exclusion of so many 
persons of respectability and intelligence, 
the abuse of the corporate franchise in the 
creation of freemen, the lavish and unpro- 
fitable expenditure of the corporate reve- 
nues, the secresy of the financial procced- 
ings, the heavy weight of the local tax- 
ation, and the withdrawal of the corporate 
funds from contributing towards it, are so 
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many causes of well-founded complaint, 
which have alienated from municipal go- 
vernment the confidence and csteem of the 
inhabitants.” [ apprehend the facts in 


that statement are such as cannot well be 
controverted. Now, let us look at the 
Corporation of Leicester. The Report 


describes the governing body of that Cor- 
self-eleeted, close, and 
vr sponsible body. The resulis of this 
system have been highly unsatisfactory, 
and altogether incompatible with the legi- 
timate objects of municipal government. In 
no Corporation has a more complete system 
of political exclusivencss existed than has 
prevailed in this. From the mayor, to 
the humblest servant of the Corporation, 
every office has been filled by persons of the 
Corporation, or, so called, Tory party, to 
the total exclusion of all who entertained 
different opinions, however wealthy, how- 
ever intelligent, however respectable. Yet 
the persons, entertaining different political 
opinions from the Corporation, constitute, 
to say the very least, an equal proportion of 
the opulence and intelligence of the town, 
and unquestionably form a numerical ma- 
jority of the population.” Now as to the 
Corporation of Derby. This, again, i 


poration ‘Sto; bea 


is a 
town where different politics prevail from 
those prevailing in Leicester; the House 
must allow, therefore, that the selection of 
these three Corporations-——-two of them 
being Whig Corporations, and one a Tory 
Corporation—has been made with strict im- 
partiality. The Report, speaking of Derby, 
says—‘The Corporation of Derby has been 
almost uniformly composed of persons having 
one opinion upon political subjects, and the 
anxiety of the Corporation to maintain the 
ascendancy of their own opinions has led 
them to create numerous freemen for poli- 
tical purposes. In the year 1806, 124 ho- 
norary freemen were made and sworn. In 
the year 1819, 132 were admitted and 
sworn. It was stated, that the Corporation, 
whenever they thought the number of the 
freemen in their interest ‘getting low,’ 
the mayor, or some other influential mem- 
ber of the Corporation, applied to the agent 
of the Cavendish family, and requested a 
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list of the names of the persons to be ad. 
mitted as honorary freemen. ‘The creation 
of numerous honorary freemen by the Cor« 
poration had the eflect which was antici- 
pated, for by this unfair and unjust pro- 
ceeding, a body of voters, subservient to the 
views of the Corporation, held in check that 
portion of the inhabitants opposed to the 
politics of the Corporation, and thus, for 
thirty vears before the passing of the Re- 
form Bill, there was no contest for the re- 
presentation of the borough of Derby in 
parliament.’ It is unnecessary for me te 
read any more of these Reports, because 
is perfectly well known that the result is as 
I have stated. Now, my Lords, let me ask 
your lordships what do you think of the 
working of such a system?—a_ system 
which, in three great towns, placed in such 
different situations, and under such different 
circumstances, has so entirely produced th: 
same extensive evils, the same bad conse- 
quences-—that of the exclusion of one-half 
of the inhabitants of these towns from all 
participation of authority—from all power 
or control over the funds and local interests 
of these boroughs. I am not very well ac- 
quainted with the interior statistics of these 
towns, but I apprehend that the parties who 
are thus excluded from all participation in 
the local government of them, are not in 
property, respectability, talents, or means, 
less qualified to exercise the powers of go- 
vernment than those who exclusively pos- 
sess those powers. Now this in my mind 
has always struck me as being one of the 
most conclusive proofs of the necessity of 
making a considerable change and altere- 
tion in the system itself. ‘The manner in 
which that system works in these three im- 
portant towns, producing the same results, 
unmitigated and unchanged, by any varia- 
tion of circumstances, has always appeared 
to me a subject that showed there was in 
the constitution of these Corporations an 
inherent evil—a defect—a curse, which 
could only be cured by resorting to princi- 
ples of an opposite character, and extending 
at least the source from which these Cor- 
porations were to flow and have their rise. 
I will now, my Lords, go to another town, 
of which we heard a great deal at the Bar 
of the House the other night—lI allude to 
the city of Coventry. In that city another 
state of circumstances exists. It is, how- 
ever, a remarkable fact, that the select 
body in Coventry is composed of Whigs and 
Tories pretty nearly in equal numbers. 
The system, therefore, docs not work pre 
in the same manner there as in 


If 


cisely 
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other places, but then the consequences 
and results are not in the least degree of a 
better description. Everybody knows what 
Coventry is, notwithstanding all we heard 
at the Bar the other evening ; and notwith- 
standing the possibility that the Commus- 
sioner may be wrong as to the mismanage- 
ment of the school. That fact was 
alone adduced by the lat the Bar, by 
way of im pei aching the accuracy of the Com- 
missloners’ Report, although there 
that Report many other abuses pointes 
of a far more 
Hut although the Corp oration is t 
formed—though it is politically impartial — 
yet in that city there are perpetual contests 
between the Corporation and the rest of the 
inhabitants. There in England 
that, in fact, has been more disgraced by a 
system of elk ng Members of 
by fraud, cori tion. and violence, than the 
city of Coventiy. There is no city in which 
violence and corruption have been carried 
to a greater extent, or in which g 
enormities have 
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serious and gricvous nature. 
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in | arti 


is no city 


) ; he 
Parliament 


been committed, The 


{Av 


reater | 


Commissioner who drew up the Report | 


with reference to Coventry has, it is true, 
stated that all these matters have been con- 
siderably amended of late years, 
the procgedings at elections there are now 
much better conducted. But, my Lords, | 
own that though these matters, to which I 
have directed your Lordships’ attention, 
have had a great effect upon my mind, they 
have not had so great an eflect as what I 
was myself witness to, when I held the 
seals of the Home he shpat with re. 
spect to Bristol. “ The feeling that pre- 


and tliat | 


| than is warranted by the facts. 


| chical 


vails in Bristol (says the Report) with re- | 


spect to the Corporation appeared to be of 


the most violent and exasperating nature.” 
I entirely agree with that statement. The 
Commissioners also state, “ ‘That among all 
the quarrels and disturbances to which 
Bristol unhappily has been exposed, among 
all the changes of parties, the Corporation 
has always been the object of attack and 
animosity ;’ and they add, ‘‘ We are of 
opinion that this feeling cannot permanently 
endure in any society unless there is some- 
thing essentially bad in the first principles 
of its constitution.” It is then said, 
measures of the most liberal character would 
not be popular, if they were to originate 
with the Corporation.” Mr. Hogg, in his 
protest, which has been furnished 

some difficulty, says, “ No 

real well-wisher of the partics themselves, 
can approve of the extreme hostility which 
some of the inhabitants of Bristol, it is 
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good man, no 
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I think there was that fecli 
in Bristol, though I would not venture to 
state it. I think there was a f{ 
etestation entertained against the Corpora- 
tion; that they were unwilling to repress 
violence, at least beforehand ; and 1 think 
the language of Mr. Hogg is not ser r 
Why, then, 
my Lords, it is because the Couposntiog 
has no community of _ feeling with the 
public, it is because of secret character 
and mode of proceeding; and, above all, 
because of its exclusive nature, and oligar- 
character, that these evils arc ae 
which threaten the peace and s 
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rity of - country. Why, good God! my 
Lords, we have passed through tre ub! ome 
times, have seen a great deal of public ex 


I can only 
say that I have felt much less fear from 
Birmingham or Manchester, than I hav 

from any town where there was a Corpora 
tion, and for that very reason. 
citement has prevailed in Birmingham and 
in Manchester; but there was 
odium, no local hatred, no local irritation, 
which violent than the 
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hatred and irritation arising from public 

and political causes. In places having 


Corporations, we have not only irritations 


from the agitation of Parliamentary 
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majority of the inhabitants from the King’s 


Corporation Reform— 


Government, and makes them disposed, if | 


not to disturb, at least to wink and connive 
at the disturbance of the public peace. It 
is for these reasons that [ move your Lord- 


ships to go into a Committee upon this Bill. | 


I do not know how it may appear to your 
Lordships, but it appears to myself, my 
Lords, that I have made out a strong case 
upon general principles in favour of this 
Bill. But I have left the strongest case 
behind—and that is, the administration of 
justice. Justice is the air which society 
breathes, it is the health of our lives; if it 
be unjustly administered, or if it be irreme- 
diably suspected, then for that community 
there is no satisfaction, there is no peace, 
there is no happiness whatsoever. Justice, 
I believe, is not so corrupted even in the 
Corporations of cities as it isin the small 
boroughs which are convulsed with conflict- 
ing political feelings. Your Lordships are 
aware of the strength of those convulsions, 
and of the violence, hatred, and animosity 
which accompany them. They overturn 
the understanding, corrupt the feelings, and 
make men forget everything that is just and 
right. Even you, my Lords, are sometimes 
carried away by feelings of this nature ;_ but 
I am aristocratic enough, and know enough 
of human nature, to be convinced that 
those feelings are ten thousand times more 
intense in the lower classes of society. So 
strongly do they operate, that it is impossi- 
ble to obtain justice from magistrates in 
those towns, at election times. The only 
inquiry made is, on what side is the party 
accused or the party accusing? The answer 
to this question decides the matter, and not 
the justice of the case. But I will not 
dwell further on the point, though this, in 
my opinion, forms the strong ground on 
which to rest my case, and upon which I 
call on the House to go into Committee on 
the Bill. I know that the Bill is demanded 
by the inhabitants of all those towns ; I be- 
lieve that it is asked for by a great majority 
of the people. At least, my Lords, you 
should attend to that demand so far as to 
give it mature, cool, and attentive consi- 
deration. It is also asked for by the bo- 
roughs who have petitioned against it; by 
the mouth of the learned counsel who were 
heard at the bar,—for both those counsel 
ended their speeches by stating that they 
were perfectly sensible that there ought to 
be a reformation in these boroughs. Of 
course they were instructed to speak in 
that manner by their clients. ‘They said, 
that the Corporations onght to be put upon 
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more popular grounds ; that there ought to 
be an infusion of fresh persons; that they 
were perfectly sensible of the evils of the 
existing system, and that it was desirable 
to produce a better understanding between 
the constituents and those who represented 
them. The second Counsel who spoke, 
said that his clients desired reform above «il! 
things, but they did not wish to take it 
from his Majesty’s present Ministers ; but 
wished to receive it from those who had 
not sworn the destruction of all Corpora- 
tions. This was an avowal of political 
feeling free enough at all events. My 
Lords, I trust you will not be actuated by 
those feelings, but that you will look at the 
measure itself, not at the persons by whom 
it is introduced, and considering only. the 
grounds and reasons upon which it is 
founded, your Lordships will decide whether 
it be fitting that it should pass into a law 
or not on the strength of those grounds and 
reasons. Great eulogiums have been passed 
upon the protest of Sir Francis Palgrave ; 
but, after all, the Gentlemen at the Bar did 
not make any great use of that protest. I 
do not deny the ability of Sir Francis 
Palgrave ; I think that learned Gentleman 
has treated the subject with great talent ; 
but to me it appears that the opinions of 
Sir Francis Palgrave are in perfect accord- 
ance with the principles of the Bill. I do 
not, therefore, care whether the Commis- 
sioners’ Report, or the protest of Sir 
Francis Palgrave be taken for a text, for 
they are identical. Sir Francis Palgrave 
takes notice of every one of the evils noted 
by the Commissioners, though he states 
them, perhaps, in a somewhat more modi. 
fied and limited manner; and he points 
precisely at the same remedies. Some ob- 
servations have been made upon that part 
of the preamble of the Bill which states 
that—“ there are defects in the Charters 
by which the bodies corporate have been 
constituted ;”’ and it is said that if there be 
any defects in the charters, the Crown can 
remedy them by granting new charters ; 
but the Crown cannot remedy many of the 
defects in the Charters. I will read one 
line from Sir Francis Palgrave’s protest, to 
shew that those who have advanced that 
argument have not read it :—‘ The Crown 
can grant the conservancy of the peace to a 
Corporation, but it cannot grant the com- 
pendious powers of levying rates and penal- 
ties, and effecting the arrangements by 
which a town-police can alone be main- 
tained and regulated.” There are many 
other acts, which the Crown, by its own 
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yowers cannot do, and which, necessarily, | 
call for the intervention on this subject of 
an Act of Parliament. The provisions of 
the Bill have been stated by Charles | 
Wetherell with considerable clearness and 
accuracy. I shall, therefore, do no more 
than state the general provisions, and make 
a few remarks upon them. Objections 
have been made by the Counsel; but I 
think the principal provisions of the Bill 
meet those objections, Having stated the 
evils, I proceed to the remedies which the 
Bill provides. It places the general go- 
vernment of the municipal towns in the 
hands of a governing body, to be elected 
annually by those who have been resident 
for a certain time in the borough. The 
governing body will have the appointment 
to all corporate ofhices, the management of 
the funds, and the superinte nilaher of, and 
act as trustees for, all charitics. I believe 
this manner of administering the affairs of 
the borough to be the wisest and most pru- 
dent that can be adopted, as it will place 
the government of the boroughs in the 
hands of those who are most interested in 
administering them honestly and justly. 
My Lords, it has been objected by the 
learned Counsel at the Bar, that there is in 
the Bill no qualification for those who are 
to be members of the Town-Council. On 
this I would simply observe, that the idea | 
of a qualification is perfectly new in Cor- | 
porate bodies. There exists no such thing | 
at present. [t is also objected, that the 
Corporations are to be founded on annual 
elections. ‘he answer all eleetions in 
Corporate bodies have always been annual 
It may bea wrong, or it may be 
system, but it is no novelty. It was 
said by the learned Counsel, that we 
to establish a system of republics 
throughout the country; but, my Lords, 
we find these republics already established. 
If a town, having a right to settle its own 
municipal government, to manage its own 
local affairs, and regulate its own police, be, 
indeed, a republic,—then this system of re- 
publics has been already established by the 
ancient constitution of this country. TI 
only alteration this Bill proposes to make 
is, that these republics shall be popular in- 
stead of being oligarchical. ‘They are at 
present nothing but oligarchies, and accom- 
panied by all “the evils and miseries that 
have in all places and at all times, flowed 
from that system of Government,—a system 
which never promoted the welfare of those 
committed to its charge, but which was 
always the object of hatred, odium, and de- 
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which 

most 


them for misconduct. 

the Crown that power 
did not possess before ; it will confer a 
useful and advantageous prerogative, which 
may, and no doubt will, be exercised in a 
most beneficial manner. I think this will 
be one of the most useful reformations that 
the Bill will introduce. Another 
effect of the measure will be the 
ment of stipendiary Magistrates in large 
towns, where the duties may be so heavy 
us to require constant attendance ; and this, 
I think, is a provision of the Bill which 
will be found to work well. There will 
also be another advantage to the inhabitants 
of those towns in the appointment of efh- 
cient barristers as recorders, who will ad- 
minister justice on the Tl 
corders will have to preside over the Quar- 
and, from the care taken in 
selecting men of sufficient standing and ex- 
perience in the law, there can be no doubt 
that this will be found an imme 
provement on the present system. 
not your Lordships with 
the inefficient working 
as it now in 
but I apprehend that you 
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think that, when your Lords ike into 
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partial juries in many towns, you wi! 
mit that this part of the Bill eonts 
most useful reform. There are other 
clauses of the Bill to which I shall not ad- 
vert at present. I have now stated its 
chief provisions. I hope your Lordships 
will give us the opportunity of considering 
its clauecs i n the Committee. With this 
view, I move, “ That the Bill be 
committed.” 


The Earl of Carnarvon it was 
because » he was anxious that ie House 
hould ¢ iv e 2 this Bill a fair, cool, and atten- 
tive ideration, and that the country 
might “eae impre: ssed with the sense of the 
justice of their Lordships, that he rose to 
move an Amendment. ‘I'he noble Viscount 
had referred to the case of Bristol as an 
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confidence 
no Cor. 


for having more 
where there were 
porations, than in those who possessed 
them; but the noble Viscount to 
remember the pericd when those tumult 
happened. [ft was during the period 
of passing the Reform Bill, when most 
exciting speeches were made, if not by 
Ministers themselves, at least by those who 
supported them. The people were then 
told that they had rights which the 
people were bound to insist upon 
that rights were enjoyed ty 
superiors which to be resist 
ed. It must be remembered that at that 
period the people concerned in those tu- 
mults, foolishly imagined’ that they wer 
following a course which was not altogether 
displeasing to the Government of the day. 
He did not, for a moment, mean 
that his Majesty’s Ministers were in any 
way connected with those parties ; but still 
that was the impre upon the general 
Ife was anxious that 

ion should take place with respect 
opposed to a meci- 
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attendance of but he put it to 
:e House whether in the month of Au- 
t it was obtain the 
attendance. Private business obliged nobhi 
Lords to be absent. But after conceding 
the principle of the Bill, and after Counsel 
had been heard on that principle so very 
recently, it appeared to him not compatible 
with any notions of justice or consistency 
to say, that they would not hear evidence 
in support of the arguments against the 
principle of the Bill. They were bound, 
in justice to all those affected by this Bill, 
to disprove many of the allegations made 
against them. ‘The Bill deals with their 
political rights, and rights of property, 
which, in many instances, were as dear to 
them as their titles and estates were to 
their Lordships. It was upon these grounds, 
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and from a conviction that if they acted 
otherwise, they would forget their hich 
character for justice, and not for the pur- 
pose of creating the least delay, he now 
moved, as an Amendment,—‘ That Lvi- 
dence be taken at the Bar of this House in 
support of the allegations of the several 
petitions, praying to be heard against the 
Bill, before the House be put into a Com- 
mittee of the whole House on the said 
Bill.” 

Lord Winchilsea and Lord Brougham 
rose together. ‘The call for Lord Winchil- 
sea was very loud ; and, after a short time, 
Lord Brougham gave way. 

Lord Winchilsea returned thanks to the 
noble Lord for his courtesy, and also to the 
noble Viscount opposite (Melbourne), for 
giving him an opportunity of expressing 
his sentiments on the subject before the 
House. He should not repeat:his notic 
neither should he press it on the Govern- 
ment. He only asked the noble Viscount 
to lay on the Table the BiSicace on whic 
the Bill was support dL. Fie did not ask it 
asa favour; he did not seck it for party 
purposes; he asked it as a right, and he 
sought it for the sake of justice. A Com- 
rown to 





mission had been issued by the ¢ 
inquire into the Corporations of the king- 
dom, in order that the Legislature might 
deal as they deemed fit with their privile- 
ges and property. Their Lordships were 
called on to legislate on them without that 
Evidence. If the noble Viscount did not 
lay every tittle of it on the ‘Table, he 
(Lord Winehilsea) should not divide the 
House, but he should _ it stand in the 
face of the country. Ele approached this 
question without the slightest pelaate feel 
ing, for no clause in the Bill would, in 
the least de ‘ree, affect any property which 
he possessed ; and he could only state in 
addition, that he was influenced by no 
party considerations in thus differing from 
nuble Lords opposite. He was a friend to 
Corporation, to Municipal Reform. He 
did not deny, for one moment, that the 
alteration of the circumstances of the coun- 
try might require some change in the 
constitution of bodies which were created 
in former and at different periods of time. 
He did not deny that he asserted that 
Corporate property was as much the pro- 
perty of the corporators as any property 
which their Lordships might possess; but, 
believing that abuses might have crept into 
the administration of that property, he 
was very ready to entertain any measure 
for their correction, But here he should 
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It 


those persons who had no interest, 
of money property, could be 


fecling ? undoubtedly would, 
unies 


on i 


most 


or 


expected to have a greater regard for 
Municipal Institutions, than those who 
had the greatest and the most important 
stakes. If their Lordships should deter- 
mine to proceed with the consideration of 
the Dill, he should think it his duty to 
move that it be rejected. Before conclud- 
ing he could only say, that if their Lord- 


ships determined to preeeed with this 
measure, at least without hearing evidence, 
they would forfeit that respect with which 


they had been hitherto regarded by a large 


and influential portion of their fellow- 
countrymen. He was most anxious to 
do his duty, but he could never consent to 
sacrifice that duty by agreeing to the prin- 
ciple of this Bill. THe knew very well, 
that the Resolution he intended to propose 


might appear almost adverse to the ‘motion 
now the House, and perhaps le 
might submit it to their Lordships at 
another opportunity L‘ Read, read.”] The 
noble Lord read the which 
Was nearly as follows: 


before 


Resolution ; 
——* That the 
would take into its consideration and give 


| Louse 


founded 


its support to any measure on 
constitutional principles, having for its 


object the extension of municipal rights 


and privileges, or for the correction of 
abuses proved to exist in the munk ipal 
boroughs and towns; but that the Ffouse 


would d to withhold its 
the uneonstitu- 
which would 
the rights and 
privileges of the corporate bodies, beeause 
it destroyed the property of 185 different 
Corporations, without the House having 
any Hvidenece which could justify such a 
usure.” He begged leave not then to 
that Resolution; but he would call 
their Lordships, if they ough the 
of the Bill unconstitutional, not to 
suffer it to proceed a single step, but, at 
ull events, not to sufler it to proceed 
without hearing evidence against it. 

Lord Brougham had wished exceedingly 
LO address Lordships immediately 
after the no Lord on the bench opposite, 
merely on ace of the great import- 
the proposition then before them, 
and to which he regarded the Amendment 
of the noble Lord absolutely fatal, as 
neither more nor less than positively de- 
structive ; but he was also, he confessed, 
for an infinitely less important reason, as 
mankind, except himself, 


consider itself boun 
to any 


iaracter of the 


consent measure of 


tional el} present, 
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desirous this evening to present himself to c 
their Lordships. It was no light thing r 
to be —— with having been a party— § 
and, from the accidental circumstance of d 
his then situation, the principal party—to ( 
issuing an unconstitutional Commission. ( 
It was no light thing to be charged with ; 
having fixed the Great Seal of this country ( 
to an illegal Commission ; for illegal and 
unconstitutional the Commission of — i- 
cipal Inquiry had been denounced to be, 

both by the learned Counsel who had been 

heard at mee Lowiships Bar, and by th 

noble Lord who had last spoken. He was 

therefore anxious, in redemption of th 

pledge he had given to a noble Duk 

(whom he no longer saw ‘in his place) « 

a former occasion, that 2 would take th 

earliest opportunity that he, the nob 

Duke, or any other Peer, would afford hi 

in that House, to demonstrate the utte 


eroundlessn ss of the eh: irge That wa 
oue reason that he had for desiring to ad- 
dress their Lordships before the debat 
proceeded further, and the desire that li 


had previously felt had not been lessened 


but strengthened, by what had fallen 
from the noble Lord, who grounded 


his main objection to the Bill on the uncou 

stitt er) al, an ud, as he thought, illegal origin 
of the Commission, on the Re sport ‘of which 
it was grounded. But before he proceeded 
to that, niust nee of all address himsclt 
to the Amendment which had been mack 

by the noble Mart (the Karl of Carnarvon 

who spoke first ; for he was infinitely mor 

anxious for the suecess of the measure to 
which the noble Earl’s Amendment, it 
successful, would prove utterly destructive 
was infinite a more anxious for that 
than he was for the defence of the Commis 

sion; the latter, indeed, he looked upon a 

so clear, that he rather doubted whethe: 
he should not be entering upon a superfluous 
errand, when he undertook to prove its 
legality as well as its consistency with thx 
spirit and usage of the Constitution. He 
confessed he had seldom been more astonished 
than at the proposition of the noble Earl. 
Astonished in the first place, because after 
what passed on the first night, when Counsel 
were proposed to be heard—when it was 
distinctly stated on that (the Ministerial 
side of the House) by all who agreed to 
the proposition, that it was adopted on the 
footing of its taking two, or at most three 
days, to discuss the matter—when it was 
Kmahes n that had they been of opinion that 
it would take more than such a period, 
there was no extremity of debate or dis- 


he 


—he 
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cussion in that House which they would 
not willingly have preferred to hearing one 
single Counsel make one single statement 
at the Bar; and when now ‘hi: aving heard 
Counsel at no little length, for three long 
days; after hearing all that two of the 
most eminent and the most learned of them 
could urge ; when, after all that, it was 
threatened to tender, 
that which he would presently show to 
their Lordships, amounted to absolutely 
nothing ; when, instead of proceeding to 
discuss the principle of the Bill, as had 
been agreed by compact, by ey rs 
[“« No, no ;”] when, instead of taking that 
course which he maintained had been de- 
termined upon by special agreement, at the 
time that the discussion of the principle 
was deferred upon the second reading ; 
when, instead of takine that course, it was 


by way of evidence, | 








proposed to hear more Counsel, aud to eall | 


in witnesses, that proposition coming, to | 


make the thing more wonderful still, from 


a noble Earl, who prefaced his statement 
with an admission, which, to use a legal 


phrase—and a legal phrase on an occasion 
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that the evils which existed in the system 
were such as to produce evils in practicee— 
in short, admitting the existence of evils 
and abuses, the noble Earl, with admirable 
consistency, required that they should be 
proved. The noble Earl admitted that 
the evil existed, and that a remedy was 
wanted ; yet, admitting these two facts, he 
required that proof should be called to their 
Lordships’ Bar, and their Lords ships time 
spent or mis-spent rather, in hearing evi- 
dence upon points upon which no one pre- 
tended to entertain a doubt. The noble 
Karl commenced by admitting, that to hear 
evidence was utterly useless and unneces- 
sary [“ No! no!" | because he admitted 
the very things to prove which evidence 
alone was required. But that some of their 
Lordships were already assuming a judicial 
character, and were even pronouncing a 
judicial decree against him as he passed 
along. He heard some noble Lords pro- 
nouncing with authoritative mien and voice 
“No! no! no!” therefore he must be 
pardoned if he presumed to show, show, 


| show { Laug thier and cheers | that the evi- 


when the legality of a proceeding was | 


questioned, 
place—when the noble Earl then in legal 
phrase prefaced his speech with one ad- 
mission which “ showed him out of Court, 
and again concluded his speech by declaring, 


that he desired not to Interpose one hours 
delay between the House and the passing 


might not be deemed out of | 
} 


dence which was about to be called to their 
Lordships’ Bar did not in reality lead to 
the possibility of any one result, except the 


| spending of the valuable time of that 


| called in for the 


of the bill; when he found a proposition | 


for the future hearing of Counsel and the | 


examination of witnesses come from a noble 
Lord who so expressed himself ; and when 
he remembered the special agreement and 
compact into which the House had entered, 
when it was just determined that Counsel 
should be called in, 
not adequately express the astonishment he 
felt at the course it was now proposed to 
pursue. But the noble Earl’s admission 
at the outset of his speech was in fact 
utterly destructive of the proposition with 
which he concluded. The noble Earl 
began by stating, that he candidly and 
fairly admitted in the fullest extent the 
absolute necessity of Corporation Reform. 
All that he allowed—all that he stated as 
a matter which no man could doubt—and 
the greater part of all that was admitted 
by the noble Earl who moved the Amend- 
ment also was admitted by the noble Earl 
(the Earl of Winchilsea) who spoke after 
him— but he wanted to have evidence to 
show that abuses existed—that the con- 
stitution of the Corporate bodies was bud— 


} 


House, and the frustrating the just hopes 
and expectations of the country. The noble 
Earl's Motion was, that Counsel should be 
purpose of examining 
evidence to prove the statements which 


What 


they (the Counsel) made last week. 


' were those statements? He called upon 


he confessed he could 





any one who had heard them to show him 
wherein those statements in the slightest 
degree affected the pris ieiple of the Bill, 
namely, that hinees existed—that those 
abuses required a remedy—and that this 
Bill was the only species of remedy that 
could appropriately be applied. The noble 
Earl contended, that if it were determined 
to hear Counsel, it followed, as a matter of 
course, that witnesses must be heard to 
support their statements. It had been 
maintained, that the course now proposed 
to be pursued, was utterly at variance with 
all precedent ; that in every case where 
Counsel were heard, witnesses were also 
heard. In reply to that argument, he 
would only intreat their Lordships’ atten- 
tion to two cases—the measure for the 
abolition of hereditable jurisdictions in 1747, 
and the proposed measure for the abolition 
of negro slavery in 1807 In both cases 


there was an infringement of private rights, 
and on the first there were families in every 
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ancient town in the kingdom, who lost 
some office of trust and dignity, and fre- 
quently of emolument. If any one of their 
Lordships possessed a heritable jurisdiction, 
such as the office held by his noble Friend, 
who was the hereditary Sheriff of West- 
moreland—the most ancient, and not the 
least noble flower in that noble Lord’s 
coronet—if any noble Lord possessed such 
an oftice, endowed with authority, and 
which was as lucrative as honourable, 
what would he say to a measure which at 
one fell swoop destroyed it, and transferred 
it to the nominees of the Crown? Yeta 
Bill with such an object was introduced 
and passed—was introduced by the an- 
cestor of a noble Duke opposite (The 
Duke of Newcastle), and only Counsel 
for two Peers and one private gentle- 
man were heard against it—no evidence 
was given, and only a solitary document 
produced. The other case was of more 
recent date, and one which was well re- 
membered, 
1807, when the slave-trade was proposed 
to be abolished. The slave-trade was called 
a trade—was considered all but a municipal 
privilege—and those who first ventured to 
trench upon its sacredness were considered 
to be hostile to the institutions of their 
country. It was related in Boswell’s Life 
of Johnson, that Johnson ventured to drag 
the subject within the halls of the non- 
Sectarian University of Oxford, which was 
anything but a monstrous focus of innova- 
tion, when Johnson, in a speech, to the 
utter astonishment of his audience, and the 
horror of his biographer, proposed as a 
toast, “ The West-India Negroes, success 
to them, and may they soon rebel,’—the 
more moderate Boswell, more of an Oxonian 
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and ‘Tory than Johnson, added, by way of | 


note, in the life of his friend, “ Such is un- 
doubtedly the opinion of my great friend, 
but my opinion is quite the reverse, for I 
consider the African slave-trade to be one 
of the greatest features of the proudest 
institutions of the country, and one on 
which the prosperity of England mainly 
depends.” Now, when the Bill of 1807 
was introduced, Counsel, clients, mort- 
gagees, owners of estates, ship-owners, all 
parties engaged in the traffic, even the 
Corporation of Liverpool—for those vener- 
able bodies took part in the opposition 
—and Jamaica planters all flocked to the 
Bar of their Lordships’ House, to pray their 
Lordships not to annihilate their commerce 
by cutting off the source of their trade. On 
the 4th of July, 1807, just as was done in 
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this case, the Bill was read a second time, 
and Mr. Alexander, then a King’s Counsel, 
but afterwards Lord Chief Baron of thy 
xchequer, was called in and heard on 
behalf of the Corporation of Liverpool, 
That learned Counsel was desirous of pro- 
ducing as a witness the Earl of Balcarras, 
who had then lately returned from thy 
Government of Jamaica. Instead of being 
allowed to produce his evidence, the learned 
Counsel was himself directed to withdraw, 
and, after a long debate, the House ordered 
that Counsel for other parties should ly 
heard. Accordingly Mr. Cierk was heard 
on behalf of the Liverpool Dock Trustees, 
and on the conclusion of his argument was 
ordered to withdraw, without being allowed 
to produce evidence. Mr. Plomer and Mr. 
Dallas were then called in, and were heard 
on behalf of the West-India colonics. 
They were not permitted to adduce evi- 
dence in support of their case. The present 
Lord Abinger, then Mr. Scarlett, was 
heard on behalf of the planters of Trinidad, 
but that learned personage, with his usual 
judgment, declined to ofler evidence. All 
this oecurred on the 4th of July, and on 
the 10th of the same month, the Bill was 
read a third time and passed, without any 
evidence having been heard. He would 
next refer to one or two statements that 
were made by the learned Counsel in the 
course of their speeches, with respect to 
what they called “the illegality” of the 
Commission. He was not induced to do 
so from any apprehension, after the ad- 
missions from all quarters as to the ne- 
cessity of Municipal Reform, that either 


ithe Commission or the Report was neces- 


sary for the passing of this measure. It 
was admitted upon all hands that abuses 
existed ; and the only question their Lord- 
ships had to decide was, whether the pro- 
posed measure was calculated to correct 
those abuses or not? But he was pre- 
pared to defend the legality of the Com- 
mission, and to show that it was Consti- 
tutional. It was Constitutional in its con- 
coction, in its execution, in its results. 
That he would demonstrate to any man of 
ordinary information and ability. Since 
the Revolution, more than twenty times 
the number of Commissions had been 
issued without the authority of an Act of 
Parliament having been sent forth with it. 
The learned Counsel, therefore, who argued 
upon this matter, should have felt that, 
under these circumstances, the onus of 
proof lay on him. He therefore marvelled 
much, not at the doctrines which had been 
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maintained by the Counsel at their Lord- 
ships’ Bar, but at the opinions which were 
stated to have been given on the case sub- 
mitted for Counsel’s opinions. In fact, he 
could not have believed that such opinions 
had been given by the learned persons in 
question, if he had not seen them in 
writing. That the Counsel who appeared 
at the Bar, and were engaged in Courts of 
Equity, should have fallen into some por- 
tion of these blunders, did not much astonish 
him; but that gentlemen who had had the 
opportunity of frequenting the Court of 
King’s Bench or Common Pleas — that 
learned gentlemen—or gentlemen who by 
courtesy, were styled “ learned ”—should 
not have some little modicum of historical 
learning, which might prevent them from 
falling into such palpable errors, and set 
their names to a doubt on the subject of 
the legality of this Commission, passed his 
comprehension. The learned Counsel how- 


f LUG. 3} 





ever went very gingerly over the matter. | 
The learned Counsel (Mr. Knight) has | 


relevant and subjects irrelevant were all 


quoted from the 4th book of Coke's Institutes, 
in which there is allusion to the Statute of 
the 16th Edward 3rd. 
would observe that the learned Counsel 
thought it more expedient to quote from 
Coke than from the Statute itself; and he 
could not suppress his astonishment, that a 
gentleman like Mr. Knight, who had such 
a horror of innovation, should quote from 
Coke—which was only a new edition of 
Littleton; but what would be their Lord- 
ships’ surprise, when they found that 
he had actually quoted, not even from 
Hargrave upon Coke, but from Butler 
upon Hargrave. So that here was ¢ Pelion 
upon Ossa’—Butler upon Hargrave upon 
Coke upon Littleton; and that from a 
gentleman who entertained a sort of in- 
stinctive horror at every species of innova- 
tion. But their Lordships would see that 
it was much more convenient for these 
learned gentlemen to refer to Coke rather 
than to the Statute, for the purpose of 
showing, that “a Commission of novel 
inquiry was prohibited by Statute.” But 
even on Saturday the learned Counsel read 
enough to show that the words applied to 
Commissions of a very different nature 
from that now under discussion. Lord 
Coke meant, not an inquiry instituted for 
the mere purpose of information or curiosity, 
but an inquiry in the nature of an inquisi- 
tion, in which the Commissioners were to 
inquire into and to determine something 
judicially. “ But,” said the learned Counsel, 
“all Commissions contrary to Magna 


Their Lordships | 
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Charta are illegal 3’ and he gave an in- 
stance of # man being seized and his goods 
confiscated. The moment he ascertained 
that these Commissioners had been exer- 
cising powers of confiscation and of out- 
lawry, he sheuld be most ready to admit 
that they had been wielding a power which 
did not belong to them. But he must sav, 
that Commissions of pure inquiry were as 
old as Henry 7th. There was a Com- 
mission to see whether Owen Tudor, 
who derived under Henry 5th’s widow, 
was lineally descended from Cadwallader. 
Now, that was a legal Commission. And 


} 


here he must allude to the complaint of 


Counsel, in not being allowed to proceed 
further in the defence. A more extraor- 
dinary complaint he had never heard. The 
most unlimited license had been atlorded. 
Of persons in the House and _ persons out 
of it, Peers and Members of Parliament, 
persons present and persons absent, the 
learned Counsel had been permitted to 
speak with the utmost freedom. Subjects 
1 
dwelt upon with the same degree of un- 
restraint. The merits of the Irish Cor- 


| poration Bill—a subject be it remembered 


not before their Lordships’ House—had 


been the subiect for the learned Counsel’s 


liven what had been said by the 
organs of intelligence,” as the learned 
Gentleman amusingly called the news- 
papers of the day, had not passed without 
allusions. Why did he mention, then, 
these things? Not that he wished the full 
freedom of those remarks to be hampered— 
not to abridge the liberty of speech to that 


descaint. 
“< 


profession inwhich he had passed the greater 


| part of his lite—not that he wished to pass 


the shadow of a shade of censure on the 


| extreme exercise of the privilege of Counsel, 








but merely to point out to their Lordships 





how groundless was the complaint. Coun- 
sel more unfettered he thought never plead- 


ed. No noble Lord on either side was 
disposed to take offence however irregular, 
however dull, however tedious, however 
reiterated the arguments of the learned 
Counsel. His last reason for not com- 
plaining of the full liberty which had been 
allowed them was, that they had declared 
that they felt the utmost possible respect 
for their Lordships. ‘That respect he re- 
ciprocated with those learned persons; and 
he therefore could not help expressing his 
astonishment that men of such high pro- 
fessional character did not perceive how 
groundless and inapplicable were the illus- 
trations which they applied to the forlorn 
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hope of this most untenable case. The 
learned Counsel had, among other author- 


ities, quoted Hallam and Fox; and in 
speaking of the conduct of King James the 
Second, had designated that Monarch as 
a most amiable man. “Really,” said the 
noble and learned Lord, ‘ one learns some- 
thing every day.” All the exuberance of 
metaphor, all the exhaustless invention of 
Horace, displayed in his choice of epithets 
in the commencement of his “ Ars poetica’’ 
Was not equal to this. James the Second 
an amiable man! and this, he would re- 
mind their Lordships, was said in the year 
of grace 1835, and on the morning of 
Lammas-day. But the learned Gentle- 
man not only called that King an amiable 
man, but said because King James issued 
a Commission to regulate Corporations 
it was a case in point. Why, there “ was 
a river in Macedon and a river in Mon- 
mouth ;”" and so far were Macedon and 
Monmouth alike. So with the Commission 
issued by the present Government and the 
Commission issued by King James. But 
this good King of amiable and _ serene 
memory, attempted to seize the property 
of Corporations without coming to Parlia- 


ment. Not so with the present Commis- 
sioners. Mr. Fox said, ‘‘Go not to the 
Judge, but to the Parliament, for the 


Judges may be corrupt.” Sir C. Wetherell 
says the reverse, “ Go not to Parliament, 
but to the Judges.” He was grieved 
too to find that his learned Friend (Mr. 
Knight) had indulged in a threat, though 
it might more mildly be termed an ad- 
monition. He alluded to his intention 
expressed of leaving the country if the Bill 
now before their Lordships’ House passed 
into a law. He trusted his learned Friend 
would mitigate the ferocity of this resolve 
—and not inflict upon anxious. friends 
so much injury. The question to which 
he should next address himselt was, the 
argument against the Bill, founded upon 
the measure being against constitutional 
analogy. Of the analogies applicable to 
such a question, their Lordships he pre- 
sumed would agree with him, that there 
could be but two of a constitutional nature ; 
—those of practice, and those of principle. 
With both of them he proposed to deal. 
Sir Charles Wetherell argued, and so did 
Mr. Knight, against the right of the 
Crown to empower Commissioners to ad. 
minister oaths. For the purpose of shew- 
ing that the Crown did possess that right 
it was not in the least necesse#y to prove 
that persons falsely swearing Licfore such 
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Commissioners could be prosecuted fo 
perjury. ‘The Crown might authorize the 
administration of an oath, without its fol- 
lowing, of necessity, that the crime of per- 
jury in the legal sense, would be commit. 
ted. Perjury was the offence of falsely 
swearing to anything material to the issue, 
in a trial; or false swearing might, in cer 
tain cases, be made an offence by statute, — 
but the act of swearing falsely was, in all 
cases, at least a misdemeanor—certainly 
so, in all cases where the administration 
of the oath has been lawfully authorized, 
It was as he had said, a misdemeanor, or, 
as the lawyers would term it, a trifling 
with an oath. No man had ever attempt- 
ed to deny that the Crown possessed thi 
right to create a new court of law. It 
was truce no court of equity could be 
created without an Act of Parliament ; but 
a Court, consisting of a Judge and twelve 
jurors, might, most assuredly, be consti- 
tuted by the power of the Crown, although 
the House of Commons only could origin- 
ate a measure for paying the officers and 
Judges of that Court. If the Royal au 
thority could call into being this high 
power of Judge and juror, surely it would 
be most strange to exclude the Crown 
from the power of issuing a Commission ot 
Inquiry. If the larger power of issuing 
such Commission resided in the Crown, 
the existence of the smaller power of ad- 
ministering an oath could hardly be dis- 


puted. So much for the analogy of prin 
ciple,—next for that of practice. The un- 
deviating experience of 150 years hat 


sufficiently established the practice. [le 
had found between twenty-five and thirty 
such Commissions of simple inquiry ; but, 
from a Return subsequently obtained, it 
appeared that since 1815 there had been as 
many as fifty-seven Commissions issued, 
and only four or five of these had been 
issued under Act of Parliament. Lord 
Eldon, when he held the Great Seal, issued 
a Commission for Inquiry into judicial 
offices; but with reference to that, per- 
haps, there might be found those who 
would allege that such a commission in- 
volved no right of property. He would 
undertake in five minutes by yonder clock, 
to convince any mind, the most prejudiced, 
that such an argument was without a 
semblance of foundation. If there were 
judicial offices in the one case, were there 
not mayors, capital burgesses, and a variety 
of other officers in these Corporations ? 
But did those officers hold their situations 





for their own or for the public benefit ? 
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Were they not, in point of fact, as strictly 
public as any judicial situation whatever, 
or as any situation connected with the 
courts of justice? In corporate officers the 
public qualities appertaining to them were 
plain and evident, open to the observa. 
tion of all men ;—while those which be- 
longed to them privately were incidental, 
remote, and contingent, not necessary or 
absolute; the purposes of their existence 
were primarily public, and they could 


have no more private property in their | 


offices than any other class of public func- 
tionaries. With what consistency could the 
upholders of sinecures say—that the holder 
of a sinecure had-a freehold in the office ? 
Could Lord Arden, for example, contend 


that the Registrarship of the Admiralty of 


right belonged to him as a freehold? In- 
asmuch as all offices were held for the 
public good, the private right could never 
be considered in any other light than as 
contingent and incidental. The highest 
legal authorities had at all times treated the 
private estate of an individual as a thing 
wholly different from the feeble, fleeting 
estate which the freeman of a borough 
held in the town-fields or commonages at- 
taching to a borough, of which he might 
one day be a member, and the next with- 
drawn from any connexion therewith. He 
affirmed then, without hesitation, that the 
one was quite as open as the other to any 
species of inquiry which the Crown might 
be advised to institute. Would the House 
permit him to bring to their recollection the 
features of the Commission issued in the 
year 1830, for the purpose of inquiring 
into the state of the Irish Church?) That 
Commission was issued during the admi- 
nistration of the noble Duke opposite, and 
the purpose of it was to inquire into the 
state of parishes and benefices, as well 
those separate as those where unions had 
been effected, and the Commissioners were 
directed to report upon the annual value 
of such benefices, upon the contiguity of 


the church or chapel, the possibility of 


dissolving unions, and the sums which 
ach of the clergy paid to his curate. Ac- 
cording to the doctrines held at that Bar 
in reference to the Municipal Corpora- 
tions’ Commission,—the Commission issued 
to inquire into the state of the Irish 
Church was the most Jacobinical that 
could by any possibility be imagined. — It 
amounted to nothing less than authorizing 
the Commissioners to send for every one 
of the Irish parsons, to investigate the 
income which he enjoyed, and to inquire 
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of him why he did not pay as much to 
his curate as the Act of Parliament requir- 
ed. Would not their Lordships agree 
with him that inquisitions of that extent 
far surpassed any interference, with regard 
to private rights under the Commission 
for Inquiry into Municipal Corporations ? 
The learned Counsel, in calling the atten- 
tion of the House to several authorities 
vested in the Commission, read over to 
them with much solemnity and emphasis 
the passage which gave power to send for 
persons, papers, records, deeds, and other 
instruments. What was there in those 
words beyond the customary forms belong- 
ing to all such Commissions? ‘They were 
apparently, copied from that Commission 
issued during the administration of the 
noble Duke, to which the Great Seal 
was affixed by his noble and learned 
Friend on the other side of the House. 
Amongst the various topics which the 
learned Counsel had thought proper to use 
in their arguments at the Bar of this 
House, was the alleged ill-treatment to 
which the Sovereign was exposed through 
the illegal character and ineffectual work- 
ing of the Commission now under consi- 
deration. They exclaimed—was ever So- 
vereign so ill-treated ? was ever the Great 
Seal so degraded ? was it ever before re- 
duced to so low a point as that any petty 
attorney might set it at aought? All this 
was dwelt on by the learned Counsel in a 
way, in atone, which he had never heard 
equalled out of a place of worship; and 
then their Lordships were told that when 
the rights and privileges attaching to the 
Commissioners, or supposed to attach to 
them, were disregarded, and their author- 
ity set at defiance, the Government by 
which that Commission was issued, did not 
make the least attempt to defend that 
which they themselves had called into ex- 
istence ; it was said, that they did not dare 
to defend their own work. |My Lords, it 
is easy to say that they did not “ dare” 
to go into the Court of King’s Bench and 
indict persons who refused to obey it. 
In the first place it was not desirable to 


take political matters into the Court of 


King’s Bench ; more especially when all 
that was wanted could be vot without 
going thither. Why, because out of nu- 
merous cases there were seven or eight of 
refusal, should they take such a step merely 
to avoid being told in solemn and sonorous 
tones that thev did not dare do so? For 
his part, he would rather have his ears 
pierced with this vehement “ dare,” than go 
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to the Court of King’s Bench uselessly. 
What if out of the 2,000 Irish parsons who 
had been subjected to the inquiry of the 
Ecclesiastical Commission, fifty had re- 
fused, leaving 1,953 answerers, so that the 
object of the Commission was not obstruct- 
ed, where was the necessity to have re- 
course to any other means? He knew the 
noble Duke who had issued that Commis- 
sion, and the noble and learned Lord who 
had affixed the Great Seal to it, too well to 
suppose that they would have dared to go to 
the Court of King’s Bench on such a fool’s 
errand as to indict those parsons who had 
refused to answer. In all such cases doubts 
existed as to the power of the Crown to 
enforce its authority. He had known 
many refusals—he never knew one of 
these brought into the Court of King’s 
Bench. With respect to the Commission, 
it might be that among the twehty mem- 
bers of it, one or two might possibly not 
have acted with perfect prudence and pro- 
priety. But if the Commission had never 
issued, the Bills under their Lordships’ 
consideration would stand on their own 
merits. Allowing, therefore, every tittle 
of what the learned Counsel had said 
against the Commission would not be to 
allow anything against the measure. It 
was said by the learned Counsel that two of 
the Commissioners had gone to Plymouth 
and pronounced a panegyric upon the 
Plymouth Corporation, as a perfect speci- 
men of a municipal body ; and yet that it 
appeared that the Corporation of Plymouth 
had sold a presentation to a living, and 
neglected to repair the church, for the pur- 
pose of building a theatre and an_ hotel. 
Now that Corporation was elected by the 
freemen, which it was the object of the 
present Bill henceforth to prevent. It 
turned out, in fact, that the whole of the 
Corporation property of Plymouth was in 
the hands of four hundred and odd free- 
men, the great bulk of whom were non- 
residents. A great sensation had been pro- 
duced by reading a passage from the Re- 
port, in which it was stated that an Alder- 
man of East Retford had been found collar- 
ing a culprit who had been brought before 
him, and rolling with him on the floor, 
which was denied. Now he had scen a 
copy of the actual deposition before the 
Commissioners as it appeared in a pro- 
vineial newspaper, in which it was stated 
that Mr. Thomas Rigsby, a respectable 
solicitor and partner to the late town-clerk, 
had sworn that he was present when a 
person charged with some offence was 
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brought before Mr. Alderman Swaney. 
that he (Mr. Rigsby) happened to go out for 
a few moments, and that on his return he 
found the Alderman had collared the ey]. 
prit, and that they were rolling on the floor 
together. This certainly was not perfectly 
decorous. The circumstance might or 
might not be true, but it had been sworn 
to; and he had mentioned it to exeulpat 
the Commissioner (Mr. Rushton) from the 
imputation of having listened to men 
gossip. In another part of the Report it 
was stated, that a noble Duke having eiven 
an office in his gift to a worthy and respect- 
able man, he had always afterwards voted 
for the Duke. That was no charge against 
the Duke—it was a charge against the voter, 
[The Duke of Newcastle :—It was my 
grandfather, not me, who was  allided 
to. | 

It was a matter of perfect indifler- 
ence whether the case were true or not. 
He came now to speak of some ef the 
members of the Commission. ‘Two of then 
(Mr. Blackburne and Sir F. Paisgrave) 
were Central Commissioners. Of the two 
whom he had named, one protested against 
the Report—the other signed it. Of the 
remaining sixteen or seventeen, one, cer- 
tainly not the least able, had entered a pro- 
test against the Report in the most decided 
and vehement language. This gentleman’s 
friends—those who knew him best—could 
not, and did not, he was informed, believe 
that he was serious in most of the observa. 
tions contained in his Report. That Mr. 
Hogg should have, with the sentiments 
which he knew him to entertain, put his 
name to such a document, really filled him 
with astonishment. He could only account 
for it by a reference to the temperament 
of Mr. Hogg; for he had known him 
many years on the northern circuit, and a 
more witty and humorous person was 
nowhere to be found; and he could not 
look on his Report but in the light of 
a string of jokes. In one part of his Report 
he thus expressed himself :— As one of his 
Majesty’s Commissioners, I can certify, 
without hesitation, and for reasons which 
shall hereafter appear, that county magis- 
trates are more satisfactory than borough 
magistrates.” Why, good God! could any- 
thing be more different than the two classes 
of Magistrates. A borough Magistrate 
discharge his duties more satisfactorily than 
a county Justice! Why, was not there 
even a proverb in use whenever a complaint 
was made of a Magistrate’s decision ? Was 
not the jest “‘ charter Justice” in the mouth 
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of every Man in the kingdom? It was, in 
fact, perfectly ridiculous in any man, and 
still more so in Mr. Hoge, whose profession 
must have given him so many opportunities 
of forming a correct opinion upon the sub- 
ject, to make such a comparison as that 
found in his protest. 
as were some of Mr. Hlogg’s notions, he 
was glad to find that that learned gentle- 
man did not altogether object to Municipal 
teform. On the contrary, he said, “I 
freely 

effect a thorough 
tutions—a Reform that shall extend from 
the root to the summit, from one extremity 
to the other—penetrating and invigorating 
every part—complete, yet temperate and 
judicious—the well-weighed result of ealm 
and mature deliberation, of learning and of 
experience. I anticipate more contidently 
and heartily such a Reform, because I have 
no share in the rash and unsparing censures 
that threaten to preclude it. ‘To be con- 
strained to concur in the general condemna- 
tion of the venerable boroughs would be a 
sad and disheartening thing indeed for 
many reasons, but chiefly, perhaps, because 
all hope of amendment would be taken 
away by a sentence the severity of which 
manifestly tends, not to reformation, but to 
destruction.” No—even Mr. Hoge’s judg- 
ment told him that a measure of Reform 
was wanting ; and, that question at rest, 
the only one their Lordships had to decide 
was, whether the measure before them was 
the kind of Reform desired? ‘True, that 
was the question ; but might he be per- 
mitted to ask if such a question required 
witnesses to prove its expediency—evidence 
to justify its enactments? No; it required 
Judges to decide—a tribunal to determine. 
The matter for consideration was a matter 
of opinion—a matter of argument ; and 
their Lordships had already heard the 
arguments at the Bar, and they were now 
hearing some observations (which no doubt 
must be tiresome) in reply to them. In 
another place Mr. Hogg thus expresses 
himself :—*‘ 1 can certify, after consider- 
able and attentive observation, without 
hesitation and without the fear of contra- 
diction, that Englishmen greatly prefer a 
title derived from King Henry or King 
Richard, and particularly from King Alfred 
or King Edgar, to one originating in 
a statute of the nineteenth century. I 
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speak not of the mushroom population of 


certain towns mainly peopled by foreigners, 


but of the settled, indigenous inhabitants of 


England—that is to say, of a vast majority 
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Ridiculous, however, | 
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of the persons residing in that part of your 
Majesty’s opinions.” He then said that 
Englishmen preferred titles not derived 
from Henry 8th, from whom many of their 
Lordships had titles, but Henry Ist, or 
Richard, and particularly from Edgar and 
Alfred. Why i 


might just as well insii- 
tute a com} ari 


ison 
turkey, or a mermaid and a turkey, 


he 
ee "& | 

between a sphinx and a 
or a 

| 

a forse. ' he V 
lerived from King Edgar or 
Surely this individual, who 
} ae: : +} 

learned yt the 


eS ; 
title existed 


eriflin and but where could t 
King Alired ? 


Was extremely law, 
in Eneland. 


And then the 


: are | 
sneeringly of the 


learned gentleman spoke so 
‘mushroom population of 
certain towns,” alluding, of course, to Bir- 
mingham, Manchester, Shetiield, and such 
places, where none of the contemporaries of 
King Edgar or Alfred existed—where there 
were none of the indigenous inhabitants of 
the country, but where the whole population 
had sprung from Normans, Frenchmen, and 
the various foreigners who had made in- 
on this country of late years. In 
pages twenty-five and twenty-six, this 
gentleman found fault with the objections 
taken by the Commissioners to ‘ feasting,” 
and applied the terms “ monastic” and 
“ascetic” to these Commissioners, and de- 
scribed them as “ legal monks, who did not 
like feasting, in which wise men had so 
often gloricd.” Again, in another place, 
he talked of “ transplanting freedom, and 
allowing it to expand in boundless space.” 
He was willing to admit that this Report 
might deserve praise, on the ground of 
being marked by many witticisms and 
jokes; but he protested against its being 
put as a counterbalance to the plain, sen- 
sible information supplied by the Report of 
the Commissioners. He had so far 
dressed himself to the question as to the 
illegality of issuing this Commission, and as 
to the manner in which it was conducted ; 
and he was quite ready to admit that these 
considerations were quite beside the Ques- 
tion; his only apology for applying himself 
to which was, that he was but rendering an 
act of justice to those who had issued and 
executed the Commission. These Com- 
missioners had been attacked vigorously 
and powerfully, in a manner which he had 
been informed produced a great impression 
on their Lordships; but he had not heard 
any charge against any part of the conduct 
of these Commissioners; he had not heard 
any impeachment of their Report which did 
not come within the description of it which 
he had already given, namely, that there 


roads 


ad- 
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had been a solitary instance of inaccuracy 
in the case of Berwick ; a trifling mistake 
of mentioning one particular member of a 
family instead of another, with respect to 
East Retford: and with regard to Ply- 
mouth, that they had characterized as a 
good system of Municipal Government a 
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system which was not entitled to so much | 
With respect to the arguments | 
urged against the provisions of the Bill, | 


credit. 


the principal of them, as laid down by 
Sir Charles Wetherell, might be divided 
into heads, It was contended that the 
Bill took away the power of the King to 
make Magistrates, because he would be 
only empowered under it to select the 
nominees of the Council ; and next, that in 
the last section but one it precluded the 
Crown from granting any charter hence- 
forward unless under the provisions of the 
Bill. The King, it was said, had no power 
whatever to appoint a single Magistrate ; 
his Majesty could neither control nor 
remove him; and that the power of the 
Great Seal stopped at the walls of corporate 
towns, to which it could not enter. Now 
the King would continue, under this Bill, 
to have the appointment of Recorder, and 
the complete control of the criminal juris- 
diction of the towns, and the Crown would 


possess just the same powers with respect to 
cities already incorporated ; and so far from 
this measure disabling the Crown from 
granting any charters except under its pro- 
visions, it only called for the interference 
of the King with respect to towns not yet 


incorporated. But the power given to the 
Crown of applying, in that case, the pro- 
visions of this Act, by incorporating a par- 
ticular place by charter, did not abridge or 
annul its rights with respect to towns 
already incorporated. The principle, “ ex- 
pressio unius est exclusio alterius” did not 
apply to these cases. [Here some interrup- 
tion was offered to the noble Lord’s address, 
al the Bar. He suddenly paused, and, look- 
ing stedfastly at some individual amongst 
those at the Bar, exclaimed| —‘ Nothing so 
dull as listening to a long speech.” ‘ Yes,” 
observed the noble Lord, “there is some- 
thing still more dull, and that is, stand- 
ing by and listening to a speech in which 
you feel no interest.”] The noble Lord 
then resumed: The arguments advanced by 
Counsel, with respect to those directed to 
preside over charitable funds, had_ really 
startled and alarmed him, for if they were 
once admitted, they would be the means of 
preventing all Reform; for if it could be 
shown, that any right respecting these 
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charities was granted to any person, either 
by the Crown, the pulic, or some pious and 
beneficent individual, the public officer go 
appointed must be perennial in this coun. 
try. Now, suppose any man had endowed, 
with a pious and benevolent purpose, the 
six clerks of the Court of Chancery, wit] 
100/. a-year each, and when he bronely 
forward his measure for Chancery Reform 
which was now under the consideration of 
a Committee up stairs, if there were any 
provision in it for the purpose of abolishin: 
the amount of the sums paid to thes 
officers, he should be reminded of this Cor- 
poration Bill—this only case of perpetus- 
tion known to the English law ; and ly 
should be told that this fund must be per- 
petuated, and in order to meet the views of 
the donor, that it must not be transferred 
but suffered to remain in the hands of’ six 
clerks, to the end of time. The fact was, 
that charities had been left to corporate 
bodies sometimes as trustees only having a le- 
gal interest, and sometimes as trustees having 
a partly beneficial interest. What was more 
usual than altering the trustees for the ad- 
ministration of charities? Did not every day’s 
practice, every day's authority in the Court 
of Chancery, prove that nothing was more 
common, than for misconduct, or a desire 
to get rid of the trust, persons were conti- 
nually removed? When the number of 
the trustees fell off, or the quorum was 
deficient, the Court of Chancery was not 
always entitled to fill them up; but when 
the object of the charity had altogether 
failed, the Court of Chancery had the 
power of changing the application of the 
funds, and directing them to purposes s/ 
pres. ‘There were two charities, one of 
them Michael's Charity, to which funds 
had been left amounting to 120,000/. and 
180,000/. in the other case, to redeem 
English captives from corsairs. Now, 
when these pirates no longer infested the 
seas—when the object of the charity became 
completely extinguished, the sums thus 
accumulated might be, and he_ believed 
were, applied to the education of the ne- 
groes in the West Indies. Now it was 
precisely on this principle that the Corpo- 
ration Bill proceeded. Could any man 
doubt that the persons to whom charitable 
funds had been left would not have ap- 
proved of the proposed distribution of these 
charities? Was it not likely that they 
would have wished to have those funds 
watched over by a fairly chosen council, 
and a mayor elected by that council, which 
should have a regular and effective contro! 


l 
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over them. ‘The presumption was, that 
these funds were left under the manage- 
ment of ¢ ‘orporations, as the v existed when 
these charities were granted, 

those which might hereafter 

Th , argument of Coun se] proved too much : 
to that 
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of your charity altogether must imevitab! 
ensue. ‘The principle of the 
Chancery, and of t 
funds were impressed with a chari 
trustees for its distribution 

pointed, and the original application f 
ing, anew application might be ordain: 


nirt 


he law was, that 


Inleht be 


Now the property left to Corporations was 
, } 


for publie uses for 
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wublic property, given 
} property, § 


the good of the community, including the | ku 


corporators themselves—to the inhabitants 
of the towns over which they were ap- 
pointed. When he got publicity once im- 
pressed upon these funés—when the objects 
of them failed, or it became expedient to 
change their administration, they remained 
public property, and were disbursed for tl 
public benefit, by virtue of the reform 
the constitution of the be 
Every species of vituy rative CXpression a 
offensive epithet had been lavis 
who had sanctioned this Bill. 
there such an tunee of 
tyranny on record, Who 
the Bill? No Jawyer could ever 

it. ‘To whom was this language applied ? 
Not to those who supported the Bill im that 
House ; but the body to which these words 
might be applied were nothing more or less 
than the Commons of England, in impe- 
rial Parliament assembled, and truly 
presenting the people. Again, it was 

by the learned barristers, “ that a Bil 
passed, called the Reform Act. | 

not exactly in what year.” “Oh, 
continued the noble Lord, “ 
the year well, you and those that 
structed you, and those that you spol 
and those that you s} 
What year it was that Bill 
you were to live not seven year 
venty times seven years, 
passed, you will reflect (some 
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form Act in the year 1832. One learned 
Counsel said, “ I speak not as an advocate, 


but as a private gentleman I assert, that I 


have not laid before vou the worst parts of 
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the other side, but no man of common con- 
sistency of purpose, who hoped to earn a 
title to the respect of his countrymen, could 
for a moment lend his sanction to it. The 
noble and learned Lord concluded by say- 
ing that he hada great debt of gratitude to 


> 


the House for having thus attentively lis- 


tened to an individual who had no personal | 


claims to their consideration, and on a sub- 
ject, more especially, so dull in itself that 
he could hardly have expected anything like 
2 patient hearing for it; he could only 
make the House his most hearty acknow- 
ledgments for their attention. He felt it 
due to himself to say, that the part which 
he had taken in this measure, resulted not 


only from the deep interest he took in the | 
measure itself, but frem the respected at- | 


tachment which he entertained for the 
House of which he was an unworthy mem- 
ber. 

Lord Lyndhurst said, it was not his in- 
tention to follow the noble and learned 
Lord through all the topics he had brought 
forward on the present occasion. It was 
not 
discussion of the merits of the Parliament- 
ary Reform Act, which had drawn forth 
such high and eloquent eulogiums from the 


noble and learned Lord, further than to | 


remind their Lordships that one of the main 
objections to this Bill was that it trenched 
upon that very 


persons of the benefits and advantages 
which they derived under the Reform Act; 
that in the first Committee of the Bill in 


the House of Commons, all attempt to 


remedy that was firmly and obstinately re- 
sisted—that when the Bill was committed 
‘second time the same attempt was made, 
and with the same success; and it was not 
till the very last stage of the Bill, after the 
re-commitment, that those evils, this in- 
jury, this destruction of a franchise secured 
by that final measure of Reform, as it was 
called, was in any degree even partially 
remedied. With respect to what the noble 
and learned Lord had stated as to Mr. 
Hogg, he was not disposed to enter into 
any vindication of that gentleman ; if that 
gentleman had published an absurd report, 
which, however, he was not prepared to 
admit—if Mr. Hogg had shown himself 
totally incompetent for the situation in 
which he was placed, which, however, he 
altogether denied, by whom had he been 
appointed ? who placed him in the situation 
of Why, the noble and 
learned Lord, who stated, that after know- 
ing him intimately, having travelled cir- 


( ‘ommiussioner ? 
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his intention to follow him into the | 


teform Bill; that it de. | 
prived in its original state a large class of | 
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cuit with him for several years, he consi- 
dered him a fit and proper person to be 
named one of the Commissioners; and, 
| therefore, that noble and learned Lord 
should be left to settle this question with 
his noble Colleagues who now sat near him. 
He begged leave to call their Lordships’ 
attention from those topics to what was, 
| perhaps, the main subject of this discus. 
‘sion; his noble and learned Friend had 
referred to two precedents, to two only, 
which he considered decisive of the present 
question, and disposing altogether of the 
‘motion of the noble Earl (Carnarvon). 
The first of the precedents arose out of 
what took place on the abolition of the he- 
reditary jurisdictions in Scotland, and it 
was said, that although Counsel were heard 
on that occasion, no witnesses were ex- 
iamined, and no evidence was adduced. 
| But in order to make that a case in point, 
it was natural to inquire whether, in the 
first place, any evidence was tendered ; 
whether, if tendered, it was made the sub- 
ject of discussion and controversy, and 
whether, after discussion and controversy, 
it was finally rejected. Unless such had 
| been the case, what would become of the 
authority of this precedent, on which so 
much reliance was placed? Their Lord- 
ships, however, would be surprised to find 
that the case was precisely the reverse. 
All the evidence tendered was received by 
the House without objection. It was 
formal and documentary, but still it was 
' evidence, and as such it was received. So 
‘much, therefore, for the first precedent. 
With respect to the second and only re- 
maining precedent, arising out of the Bill 
for the abolition of the Slave-trade, it was 
undoubtedly true, that Lord Grenville had 
opposed the production of evidence, but 
upon what ground ? Why, because in truth 
it was not evidence. On that occasion Mr. 
Plumer, the Counsel, observed, that from 
the long period during which the governor 
of the island had been in Jamaica, he would 
be able to point out the consequences of the 
Bill to the West-India proprietors. Lord 
Grenville remarked that it was irregular to 
examine a witness at their Lordships’ bar 
who had no facts to state, but who was 
merely called to explain his views and opi- 
nions; and no doubt in that respect the 
noble Lord was perfectly correct —it was 
not legitimate evidence—facts, he said, 
might be sworn to; but prophecies could 
not. That kind of evidence was not fit for 
their Lordships to hear, and therefore lhe 
moved that the next Counsel be called in. 
But Lords Eldon and Liverpool, in the 
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course of the debate, stated, that if proper {| which they founded their Report, and with- 
evidence were adduced in the subsequent | out which evidence their Report must be 
stage of the proceeding it should be re- regarded us utterly destitute of ull f 
ceived. So much, therefore, for the only | tion. Co 

remaining precedent relied on by the noble | Court of Jus 

and learned Lord. He would, however, | with tl 

add, on the Slave-trade question, that the | practised ina 

agent from Barbadoes claimed to be heard | whole of this was 1 

as a witness, and he was heard. He | 

thanked, therefore, his noble and learned 

Friend for mentioning the subject of the 

Slave-trade, because mentioning that had 

caused him to direct inquiry to be made, 

the result of which inquiry had been thi 

discovery of this precedent, which was 

confirmatory of the view he took of thi: 

case, and entirely destructive of the sound- y 

ness of the opinion expressed by his noble | Friend, stil should hav. 

and learned Friend. Having discovered, | such preecdents, look to th 

then, there was nothing in the two prece- | the thing, and to the rules e. 
dents brought forward by his nob'e and | But when it was found that his noble and 
learned Friend, and that there was a pre-| learned Friend’s precedents amounted to 
cedent the other way, what was there to | nothing, and that there was a preeedent 
lead their Lordships to the conclusion | the other way, what would their Lordshij 
that they ought not to examine witnesses? | say to the argument of the noble and 
It was necessary to look at what this case | learned Lord who had sat so long in court 
was. The preamble of the Bill stated, that | of justice, and appeared to be so much 
in the charters of several Corporations of | imbued with the very first principles of 
this kingdom there were divers defects. | those courts? Proceeding a little further, 
That certainly was matter of evidence. It] the preamble of the Bill stated that the 
did not state they were all defective, and | present Corporations were not. eflicient 
that they were all in one form by which | administrations of local justice. ‘That was 
the House could judge of them, but only | the substance of the statement. That 
that in divers Corporations there were ver-| being the preamble, and it being taken 
tain defects—and was not that matter of | from the Evidence given before the Com- 
evidence ? It went on to say, that the Cor- | missioners, what would have been th 
porations had abused their privileges, and | natural course of legislation? = One 
neglected their duties. Was that a matter} would naturally have expected it would 
of evidence, or was it not? Was that to be} have been said there are old charters 
discovered, ascertained, and fixed by the} granted by the Crown—granted by t! 
examination of witnesses, or was it not? | prerogative and from the bounty of the 
But what was the deduction to be drawn | Crown—ascertain what the defects are, 
from all this? Why, that it was to be en-| and let them be amended by remedies 
acted that certain provisions and regulations | consistent with the defects. He did 
should be made, the result and consequence | not believe there was a single Corpora- 
of which were to be, that a great number | tion in the country which would have | 

of individuals were to be stripped of their | unwilling to have aecepted a rt 
proverty—stripped of that which by law ]amend their defects. But if 

they were entitled to, and which by the| been defects in them, and if the 
operation of no law could they be deprived | worked injuriously, he was sur 

of, unless charged and convicted of certain Lordships would have been willing 

offences in a Court of Justice, and that} amended those defects in the way } 

that property was to be transferred to the | deseribed, and that was the way which 
hands of others. Would noble Lords on | cautious, prudent, and wise legislators 
the other side of the House say their Lord- | ou { 

ships ought not to require evidence before | met the views and the objects of thos: 
they proceeded to enact such a law. Why,] persons by whom this Bill had been framed 
the whole of these matters were referred to} Who could be so blind as not to see that 
in the Report of the Commissioners. The} this Bill was not a Bill for the Reform of 
Commissioners had taken evidence upon | Corporations, but a Bill broueht in 


»>Vy 9 





ht to adopt. But that would not hay 


o 
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consolidate and to strengthen the party by 
whom it was brought in. Was there a 
single individual in that House who was 
so blind as not to see that? He would 
beg of the House to look at the nature of 
the evils complained of, and which were 
represented as being so pressing and so 
urgent as that, at this late season of the 
year, the measure was to be pushed for- 
ward with that degree of eagerness which 
had throughout characterized it. If it 
was for a party object that the Reform of 
Corporations was to be effected before the 
next dissolution of Parliament, he could 
understand the thing, and so would the 
noble Lords who heard him. He would 
eall the attention of the noble Lords to a 
little document he held in his hand, for 
the purpose of showing the spirit with 
which this Bill had been conducted. 
Lordships were aware that by this Bill it 
was proposed the large towns throughout 
the country were to be divided into wards. 
A considerable struggle took place in the 
other House of Parliament to have those 
towns divided into a great number of 
wards, and the reason assigned for that 
was, that if they were divided into a great 
many wards, there would be a mixed re- 
turn. That was the object. A noble 
Lord in the other House of Parliament, 
by pressing the subject, got an increase of 
the number of wards, and with this view. 
Now it was said this was not a party mea- 
sure. He held in his hand a document 
which he had moved should be laid on 
their Lordships’ Table, and to which he 
now called their attention. By the way, this 
document had all the character of an insult 
to their Lordships’ House. <A Bill had 


been brought into the other House of 


Parliament, and carried through that 
House, but which eould not become the 


law of the land till it had been carried | 


through their Lordships’— till it had re- 
ecived the Assent of the King. It appeared 
indecent, therefore, to assume upon that 
Bill passing the House of Commons that 
it would become the law of the land. 
Instead of waiting until that Bill had 
passed their Lordships’ House and received 
the Royal Assent, a Commission had alrea- 
dy been issued for the purpose of dividing 
the large towns into wards, in pursuance 
of a provision in that Bill, which had not 
yet even passed their Lordships’ House. 
He would entreat their Lordships to mark 
the instructions that were given. "Those 
instructions were issued by an individual 
whose name had been often mentioned in 
their Lordships’ House, and who was in 


{LORDS} 





Their | 
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close alliance with his noble and learned 
Friend—no less a personage than Mr. 
Joseph Parkes. He was a keen, intelligent, 
and active agent of a party—of a faction, 
and no man better qualified for the pur 
pose. It was considered necessary then 
to regulate this division of towns into 
wards, so as not to defeat the object of thi 
Bill ; and the instructions were in these 
words—“ When a borough contains se- 
veral divisions, some of which contain 
richer and some of the poorer classes, you 
will not divide them so as to throw the 
richer into a ward by themselves, and the 
poorer into another ward by themselves ; 
but, on the contrary, you will endeavour, 
as far as possible, to divide them so as to 
have some of the richer and some .of the 
poorer, and nearly equal proportions, in th: 
same ward.” Must not everybody know 
that the object of these instructions, which 
no: doubt Mr. Joseph Parkes had received 
from his superiors, was to neutralize and 
destroy the effect of the division of the 
larger towns into wards, and that. this 
Clauseshowed the measure to be a decidedly 
party measure? = It had been just intima- 
ted to him, also, that Mr. Parkes advised 
that the nature of the division should be 
kept seeret, that the people might not know 
what was going on. — But their Lordships 
lived in the world, they walked the streets, 
they frequented the clubs, and their ears 
were already assailed by the statements of 
the party who brought forward this mea- 
sure, of the increase of the votes they 
would have at the next election after this 
Bill had passed into a law; and, in conse- 
quence of the obstruction that had already 
taken place in the passing of the Bill into 
a law, by their Lordships’ desire to hear 
Counsel that justice might be done, they 
were assailed by every species of calumny 
und abuse that tongue could utter, all, 
however, forming conclusive evidence to 
show that the great object of this mea 
sure was to increase the power of the Whig 
party at the expense of those whom his 
noble and learned Friend had deseribed as 
the Tory party. The same might be said 
of a paper which had just been handed to 
him, confirmatory of his argument, but 
which he had never seen before—a_ paper 
inscribed, We can’t afford it; being 
Thoughts on the Aristocracy of England, 
part 2nd, by Isaac Tomkins.* What did 





It seems necessary to mention in a note, 
that common report ascribed the authorship 
of the pamphlet quoted, by Lord Lyndhurst 
to Lord Brougham 
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Isaac Tomkins say? No man could better 
dress up a bad case ; no man could give 
more eflect to a just and righteous cause, 
and he should state to the House what 
Mr. Isaac Tomkins had to say :—“ The 
same might be said of Municipal Reform, 
a measure of infinite importance in further- 
ing our emancipation from the ‘Tory yoke.” 
Then he went on to say, and of the best 
Reform also—beeause something was to 
follow after this, and that was the lowering 
of the qualification, which he considered 
must be carried in order to secure the best 
interests of the party. Thus their Lord- 
ships were called upon to violate all those 
rights which had hitherto been considered 
as most sacred, for the benefit of one party 
in the state. Men holding rights, either 
by charter from the Crown, or by act of 
Parliament, had generally, heretofore, been 
considered as holding them by the best 
title. No man could be stripped of rights, 
holding them cither by the one or the 
other, except upon a charge being preferred 


Corporation lie form— 


against him, and that charge bemg there 
substantiated — by evidence. 
That had hitherto been the That 
had been acted uniformly upon by those 
who had been called 
Tories, but sorry was he to say, it had not 
been so by those who pretended to be the 
friends of liberty and their country. Te 
believed that this proceeding had been 
conducted in the other House of Parlia- 
ment under some obscure notion of the law 
affecting Corporations. It had been said 


satisfaete ry 


rule. 


Conservatives and 


justly at the Bar by the learned Counsel | 


and not 


learned 


who addressed their Lordships, 


controverted by his noble and 


Friend, that a Corporation held its pro- | 


{AuG. Jf 


| duty to appl 
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that thos principles of law had 
understood in the ether House of Parlia 
ment. Sure he was, when he 
through this Report, that that law had 
been misrepresented by many of the Com- 


ret be i" 


looke dl 


missioners, who had come to the conclusion 
that all corporate property was held sub- 
ject to some trust. Ele would repeat that 
property held by a Corporation and upon 
trust, was at the free and absolute disjx 
of the Corporation which held it, whethe: 
municipal or not, exactly as property w 

held by any private individual within these 
He would refer his Priend 
to a judgement pronounced by Lord Ildon 
in the “ Attorney-General v. the C 
tion of Bristol,” where that nobk 
learned Lord laid down all the 
law applicable to this subject. But 
here might be 


1 
realms. noble 


mwpora- 

and 

rules of 

that 
1? 


no doubt on this point, le 


was prepared with a very short and preeis 


WICSIEE TN 4b ¢ 
} os Til a 


‘in which he was employed 
many years ago as counsel, in which Lord 
Mileuborough expressed his sentiments on 
a case In Which li 
had 

vhich ha 


bo 


] ] 
LLISCHAar a 


this subject. It was in 


(Lord Lyndhurst) as counsel, made an 
application to discharge a rat { 
been made by the magistrates of the 
rough of Berwick. Tle moved t 
it on the ground of the Corporation being 
i their 


in possession of funds which It Was 
y to the public }) IiTpo ( 
hat they were boun 
before they could 


rd Ellenborou: h,on that 


, and t 


town 
. ‘ 

those funds 
rate, al 
< 1 


it lay on those wl 


particular application 


: roa | 
perty by the same title and right by which | «4 


any private individual held his property. | ay 

Ifa private individual held property sub- | 

ject to a trust, that property was bound | 

l referred to this to 
oh 


by that trust. [fa Corporation held pro- 
perty subject to a trust, that property was 


bound by that trust just in the same way, 


and to the same extent, as the trust pro- | 
Lordships strip an 


perty held by the private individual 
Property held by a Corporation, not sub- 
ject to a trust, was entirely under the 
control of the Corporation, and at its free 
disposal, just in the same manner, and 
subject to the same rules and rights of 


disposition, as property was held by any | 
Was | 
He had never | 
heard a doubt about it whispered in that | 


private individual in the country. 
there any doubt upon this ? 


House; but he had heard much out of 


that House to lead him to the conclusion | Charters by tue 
| 


ir estates, 


ty 3 by the ets law cor< 
Strain WV the particular ore 


them to particular purposes. 
wha 


1 
SHOW 
Eilenborough’s opinion upon a qu 
op : | 
this sort, In concise terms. 


to the case of individual 


. re | ad 1 
perty without ai: 


against him, and without 


| supported by evidence ? 
| not, 
; would they not require the 


then, under similar circu: 


ape 
Sale 


cours 
proceeding to be adopted with respect 

Corporation that was absolutely essential 
in reference to an individual ? Their 
Lordships had heard 
public expediency in reference to grants « 
Suppose the in- 


much said abou 


+ 
t 
c 
i 


Crown. 
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habitants of Westminster were to say it 
Was inexpedient that they should continue 
to pay the tolls toCovent-Garden. ‘Those 
toils were held by a noble Duke, a 
Member of that House, under Charter 
granted by Charles 2nd, and if the 
inhabitants of Westminster were to say, 
rescind that doctrine, and let them 
et rid of that Charter without any proof 
of abuse, or any evidence to establish a 
charge of abuse, but merely because it 
Was not convenient to them to be subject 
to such a charge. would not that be con- 
sidered a monstrous doctrine? And if 


a 
an] 


their Lordships were to act on such a} 


fLORDS} 





loctrine, where could it be supposed they | 


d stop ? If they adopted that in one 


ease of property, what argument could be 
raised to resist it in another ? 
Members 


possessed the 
by virtuc of a patent granted by the Crown 
the Great Seal. 


) FCM 


dor 
miael 


VA 
VE 


dicut t 


iudividuals, without any charge or any evi- 


] : } ae ee 
dence olacharge bei 


y 
‘ 
} 
i 


; : 
rbroughtagainst them; 


but he would advise their Lordship 
cautious not to take the first step ; 

7 ' 
would lead 


io a third. 


to the second, and the secoud 


Ifow many | 
# that Efouse held their titles and 


i 


rights to sit in that House, | 
i could do nothing with it. 
[t might be expe- | 
them, in the eyes of some | 


| Crown, 


IIe would say to their Lord- | 


ships, stand on the first principles of justice, | 


aud defy public clamour; act as you are 
bound to act as gentlemen and as nobles of 
the land, and never mind the consequences. 
Che Corporations of England, the Church, 


SF =e : : 
and the hereditarv Pecrage, stood as barriers 


= ] ra S| } 
between the throne on the one side and 
the Democracy on 


the arbitrary power of the Prerogative,— 


* . im j 
the other—a check to | 


a check to the license of Democracy. Those | 


Corporations were assailed at the time to | 


which his noble and learned Friend had 
referred, 200 years ago, by the powcr of 


the Prerogative, because they stood im the | 


Way as a barrier against the arbitrary 


principles which the Prerogative of the 


then anxious to establish. 
They triumphed in their resistance then ; 
they were now assailed on the other side by 
the party of the movement, and they stood 
as a barrier, as it appeared from the 
documents he had read to their Lordships, 
against the license of the Democracy, 
aud as a strengthening of the Conservative 
party ; therefore he would say to their 
Lordships support and maintain them. If 
they fell, the church would come next, and 
the hereditary peerage of the realm after- 
wards. The Aldermen were to be extin- 
guished. What was the cry in the streets? 


Crown was 


sup to and respected. 
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That the extinction of the peers must conc 
next. But he had another objection ty 
this Bill. All the Municipal Corporation; 
throughout this kingdom held their char. 
tered rights under gifts and grants from 
the Crown. That was a part of the 
flower of the prerogative of the Crown— 
that which caused the Crown to be looked 
Their Lordship: 
were now called upon to cut down thos: 
grants Which had been the gifts of mo- 
narchs fora period of 500 or 600 years ; and 
instead of allowing the Crown to continue 
to give new grants, the House of Commons 
was to come in and was to have the initi 
ative power, and it was Parliament that 
was to grant chartered rights upon the ruin 
of the charters which had been granted by 
the Crown. There was a great inconveni- 
ence in this. Ifa charter were granted by 
Parliament, and worked il, the Crown 
if a charter 
were granted by the Crown and it required 
to be amended, another might be immedi- 
atcly granted. ‘That power existed now, 
aud it would continue to exist by law so 
long as charters were granted by th 
but the moment this Bill was 
passed that prerogative would ecase. Tf it 
was said that self-election was bad law, 
how easy would it have to Ihave 
amended the charters in that respect as 
they now existed, and to have got rid 
of that principle? Ile had looked at th 
presen 


been 


Bill, with a view to alter that 
point, and nothing could be more easy 
If self-clection were an evil, and heredi- 
tary Jegislation might be an evil with 
some, no doubt the House would paus 
before it deeided broadly that what was 
called self-election was an evil; but if it 
was, how easy would it have been to have 
vot rid of that evil by providing for an 
open election. If an election required con- 
trol, how easy would it have been to have 
appointed auditors—auditors nominated by 
the King. If there were defects in thi 
administration of justice, which was not 
alleged in the Report of the Commissioners, 
how easy would it have been to have re- 
medied those defects by declaring that un- 
less there was a recorder appointed no 
quarter sessions should be held. But that 
would not have answered the objects and 
the purposes of those who were the pro- 
moters of the present Bill. He had said 
before that one eircumstance which satisfied 
him of the true object of this Bill was an 
alteration that had been made in the elec- 
tive franchise. When the Reform Bill 
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passed through the House of Commons, ; among them who knew anything of th 
much discussion took place upon the rights) Commissioners who made this Repori 
of freemen—whether the rights of freemen | Was there one noble Lord out of twenty 
—those plague spots, as the Attorney-Ge- | in that House who had heard the nam 
neral of the present Government had called ef any one of those Commissioners pro- 
them—whether those rights should be! nounced until they had seen the Ri port on 
maintained. It was at last declared that | their Lordships’ Table? Could they, then, 
they should be maintained as a mode of | safely proceed, without making it 
conciliating their Lordships’ House, and of | for themselves, to strip men of their 
inducing their Lordships to pass that Bill) upon the Report of persons of whom their 
into a law, and which their Lordships | Lordships knew nothing. He knew som 
did pass. Now, by another Bill, privately | thing of those Commissioners. In the ap- 
and covertly brought into Parliament, those ; pointment of Commissioners their Lord- 
rights were entirely to be swept away. | ships would require that the C ommission- 
A political measure more base than that | ers should be men free from all imputa- 
had never been thought of. Jt was aj tions and suspicions of  partialit: 

Whig measure—Whig in its principle, | from all party motives. If a Committ 
Whig in its character, and Whig in its ob- | was appointed in the House of Common 
ject. This had already been resisted over | to investigate into any trifling matter— 
and over again—resisted almost to the last; | in olden times it was so, he knew not what 
and before the Bill finally passed, a proviso | it was now—it would be considered a 
was introduced for the purpose of applying | reproach not to have a mixed Committee, a 
a partial remedy. ‘Their Lordships might | Committee composed of members of difler- 
discuss this measure as they pleased, but} ent parties. Ife would call th 
the foundation of it was the Commissioners’ | of their Lordships to the Commissioners in 
Report. The King’s Speech pointed to} this instance. In his observations he d 
that Report as the foundation. No step! not mean to reflect in the slightest d 

was taken till that Report was on the | on theprivate characters of those Gentlen 
Table; the preamble of the Bill was taken | many of whom he very well knew, but hi 
out of that Report, and when the Bill was | wished to look at them in reference to thei 
opened in the other House of Parliament, | party feelings. In the first place there wa 
the noble Lord who introduced it made the John Blackburne—every body knew that h 
Report of the Commissioners the foundation | was afirm unflinching Whig. Ele was at th 
of the measure. Who could doubt that it | head of the Commission, and was a fric: 





e atten 


was the foundation of the Bill? He would | of his own. George Long—a stron df 
ask their Lordships then, sitting as legislators stanch Whie. — Fortunatus Dwarris—lhad 
and as peers judicially, if they were to de- been in the habit of going upon tl ireul 
prive men of their franchise, their proper- with himself, and was a Whig. Sam 


ties, and their pecuniary rights, upon the Augustus Rumball—a Whig and some- 
foundation of a Report made by Commis- thing more. George Hutton Wilkins: 

sioners collected from evidence, to enable whom he was not acquainted with, but who 
them todo that what ought they torequire was also a Whig and something more 
Would they not say to themselves, who Mr. Hogg—his noble and learned Friend 
were those Commissioners? Had their would vouch for Mr. Hogg having always 
Lordships seen them in public acting in been considered a Whig. Peregrine Bing- 
high stations, so as to have been able to ham—a Whig and more. David Jardin 
form a correct opinion of their discretion’ —a determined Whig. — Richard Whit- 
impartiality, caution and sound judgment | combe-——-a Whig. John Elliot Drinkwate: 
—a correct opinion of those qualities being —a strong Whig. Thomas Flower Ellis, 
possessed by them, what could cause their a Friend of his noble and learned Friend 
Lordships to have satisfactory confidence in | —a Whig, as his noble and learned Fricn 
the result which they had come to upon | would not deny. James Booth—a Whig. 
their inquiries? Before their Lordships | Henry Reeve, whom he had the honour of 
acted upon the faith of a Report signed | knowing—strongly Whig. Charles Aus- 
and prepared by any set of men whatever, | ten—an able man, but he should say mor 
they would surely ask themselves such | than Whig. Edward Rushton—a Whig 
questions, and would never consent to strip | and more. Alexander Edward Cockburn 
men of their rights and properties without | —he did not know whether their Lord- 
having made such inquiries. He would | ships could examine him at the Bar, as h 
ask their Lordships, then, who there was | did not know exactly where he was at 


1 
i 
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was a Whig and 
Then there was Daniel Maude, 

Mr. Maude, on the Northern circuit—a 
very respectable man, but his noble and 
learned Friend knew that he was strongly 
Whig. There was also Mr. Gambier, 
who had not signed the Report, but who 
was strongly Whig. Then there was Sir 
Francis Palgrave, who certainly was not a 
Whig, one who had written ou the subject 
of Corporate Reform, and was disposed a 
good deal against existing Corpor: tions; 
although not a Whie, he was introduced 
with the nineteen Whigs into the Com- 
mission. ‘Then last of all came the Si 
tary—(and again his noble and 
Friend occurred to his mind)—Mr. 
Parkes. Mr. Joseph Parkes, Sceretary 
the Birmingham piles ae Parkes, 
Seeretary to ) 

Parkes, Secretary 
Dividing the Towns into Wards. 
this he would ask their Lordships if they 
the most trifling inter 


present, but lie more. 


learned 
Joseph 


to 


this Commission —Joseph 
to the Commission for 
After 


could dispose of STS 


upon the decision of such a tribunal? If 


Was not 


how he 


his noble and learned Friend 
sitting where he us a party, 
would ridicule the whole of this proece ding. 
Would to God that he had his noble 
learned) Friend's powers 
learned 

deal with this case 


Vas 


because if his 
had had 


id TCTs ly he 


} ] 
noble aia 


have shown up the twenty Whig 

have been made 
this (¢ 

ould he hav 

up by the 


} 


Friend. 


Blackburne 
leader of 
what ridicule w 

the rear was brought 
noble 


r Lordships had not the advantae 


would Mr. 
eure as the ‘OMISSION, 
and with 
hewn that 
friend of his and learned 
But thet 
of the judgment even of those twenty-two, 
instances only one Commis- 
been sent to mak 
make his Report, 
transmitted to the 


who, acting 


and in some 


sioner had inquiries, 


collect evidence, and 
which Report 
Committee in 
that Report, 


Wis 
town, 
made 


Any one accustomed to a court of justice 
knew how easy it was for an individual to 
go into a town where there were two par- 
ties, with the King’s Commission in his 
hand, saying he came to receive complaints, 
upon which he could 
a plausible report. But what was 
it their Lordships had before them? They 
had in evidence, they had the conclusions 
which these gentlemen had drawn from the 
evidence that was before them; not even 
the conclusions of the twenty, but the con- 


to uttain evidence 


j rake 


;LORDS } 


son of 





| else, 

| that 

i dition as to be 
e iy 

cree | i 

' 

} upon 


SOS, 
| out hearing a 


| to the learned Juc 


| him for it; the je 
and | 
| got 


j upon him to prod 
i 


upon 
their general Report— | 
a most extraordinary course of proceeding. | 
| judge of its value by their own inspection 
‘of it, 
| against the value of shat evidence. 
| had been 
| Commissions ? 


| mission. 


| nity of judging of the nature of it ; 
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drawn were acted 
wus evidence by the Comiissione: 
generally. Was not that enough of itsclt 
to sweep the whole away? He had not 
to take the noble Viscount oppo- 
site by surprise, therefore he asked the noble 
Viscount if he had any objection to lay thi 
Cable. The noble Vis 
count said no. The noble Viscount after- 
wards went down to the Bar, where he 
consulted Mr. Joseph Parkes or some 
and then thought it right to stat 
evidence was not in such 
fit to be laid upon thi 
was their Lordship: 
the twenty or thirty per 
appointed for party purposes recelv- 


which conclusions so 


upon 
wished 
evidence on the " 


ONL 


1 
the a cOu- 


vary 1 
\ . + 
yhv ti 


‘able. 1en 


report of 


L party to deprive per 
and properties, with- 
1y evidence whatever 
persons? He remembered being ai 
a trial Samuel Romilly 
ge he remeinberce 

bov who hac ‘l found a diamond 
carried the ring to a jewel. 
what he would giv 
weller took the diamond 
out of the ring, returned the ring to th: 
boy and said, ‘ Oh, it’s of no value, but | 
will give you a shilling for it.” The boy 
assistance, an brought 


agaist the ye 


Ing the pa of 
sous of their right: 
wealust 
a1 
Hose 
where Sir stated 


tl 
bs 


LO 


the case of a 
the boy 


Beanie 
and asked him 


ring ; 


, 
icr, 


action was 
notice Was served 
the diamond, he rC- 


1 to do so, and the 


fused 
that trial suid ev 
against th ondee 
mond out of the ring 
had the me producing the 
but had refused to 
course would be to 
amount of the most valuable and dearest 
diamond that could be put into the socket 
from which the diamond in question had 
been taken. What was the 
The Viscount had the evidence here, 
he did not choose to lay it on the Table, so 
that their Lordships might be enabled to 


learned Judge upon 
ything must be inferred 
who had taken the dia 
; and as the jewelle 
diamond, 
prod Ice it the best 


give damages to the 


=) 


case here! 


nob! ec 


and therefore every-thing was to be 
not in favour of the value, but 
What 
with reference to other 
Hiis noble and learned 
Friend had referred to the Chancery Com- 
‘There the evidence was printed, 
so that everybody might have an opportu- 
but in 
the present instance the evidence taken by 
twenty or thirty men appointed for a party 


inferred, 


done 


clusions of one or two in particular places pet was to be concealed from the knows 
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ledge of the House. 


monstrous, supported too, as it had been, | could not enforce it. 


by a Judge of transcendent powers—a 
Judge who had held the Great Seals for 


four years—a Judge who administered | 


justice admirably in that Flouse, but upon 


whose judgment, even upon a question of 


law, when it assumed a political shape, he 


fAve. 3} 


Was ever anything so | enforced ; in truth, that the Government 


| 
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But he would not go 
upon any general principle; he put his 
finger upon a single passage in which the 
word “ deed” occurred, but which his noble 


and learned Friend in reading had omitted. 


| the Commission ; 


set just as little value as he did esteem the | 
| learned Lord’s own Commission. 


judgment of that noble and learned Lord 
when that judgment was upon a question 
of law apart from all political consideration. 
The House was not to have the evidence, 
but his noble and learned Friend happened 
to have that evidence, and he produced it 
when it seemed to him to answer his pur- 
pose. That which answered their purpose 
was produced, but that which would not 
answer their purposewas withheld. 

Lord Brougham said, that the noble and 
learned Lord was quite welcome to all that 
he had, and offered the noble and learned 
Lord a sheet of paper he held in his hand. 

Lord Lyndhurst said, that he did not 
want that fragment. What would answer 
his noble and learned riend’s purpose would 
not answer his. 
paper contained a selection of the evidence, 
and was given to his noble and learned 
Friend by his friend Mr. Joseph Parkes. 


No doubt that picee of 


Lord Brougham had not read a line of 
he had it not with him, 
but he had read a part of the noble and 


Lord Lyndhurst said, that he would 


ithen withdraw the observation, and con- 


sider that he had been mistaken. He would 
consider that no Corporation could be re- 


quired or compelled to produce title deeds 


;and titles. 


under this Commission. ‘The King could 
not call upon any man to produce his deeds 
It could not be done even in 
the Court of Chancery unless a case was 
made out for it. A Bill would have to be 
filed, stating that a particular estate was 
held in trust, and, unless the party answer- 
ing that Bill admitted that the property 


' was held by him in trust, he could not be 


| deeds. 


His noble and learned Friend had said how | 


monstrous and absurd it was, to state that 
this Commission was not legal, and he had 
spent half an hour in beating down a case 
from some report which, as he had told his 
noble and learned Friend, he thought had 
nothing to do with the subject. Certainly 
the present Chief Baron had given 
tinct and detailed opinion to the 
Clerk at Leicester that it was an illegal 
Commission. The Town Clerk of Leicester 
acted upon that opinion, refused to produce 
another decument, and the Government 
had acceded to that. Sir W. Follett was 
subsequently consulted upon it, and he 
gave a similar opinion, stating that it was 
not a legal Commission. 

Lord Brougham begged the noble and 
learned Lord’s pardon, but Sir William 
Follett’s statement was, that it was not 
compulsory. 

Lord Lyndhurst considered that to be 
pretty much the same thing—that the Com- 
Inission was mere waste paper. He had 
consulted with a noble and learned Earl, 
who had presided for twenty-five years over 
the Court of Chancery, upon this subject, 
and he could state from that noble and 
learned Lord’s lips, that in his opinion the 
Commission was illegal, and could not be 


a dis 
Lown 





required to produce his title deeds. Yet 
their Lordships were now to be told that, 
without 
King could give full authority to Commis- 
sions to cause parties to produce their title 
He would 
there was any such power in the Crown. 
In this he was justified by a case to which 
his noble and learned Friend had referred 
during the time that he (Lord Lyndhurst) 
held the Great Seal. In that the 
word “ deed” was not mentioned. The 
** papers, documents, and other 
writings,” which and Jearned 
Friend must know very well meant papers 
and writings of a similar nature and cha- 
racter. He entertained the highest respect 
for his noble and learned Friend. He did 
not mean to say he was wrong—he might 
be right. He was a man of great learning, 
had been at the Bar as long as himself, had 
led a life as laborious as he had ; his noble 
Friend had had as much experience as him- 
self, therefore he must defer to his opinion ; 
but still he had to crave that he might be 
allowed to retain his own opinion, the more 
especially as his own opinion was in unison 
with the opinion expressed by the two 
noble Lords to whom he had alluded. As 
to the Report of the Commissioners, what 
did it state? The statement was, that in 
the great majority of the towns they had 
visited, a general and just dissatisfaction 
prevailed. Out of thirty or forty cases 
where dissatisfaction was stated to prevail, 
when the particular facts came to be inves. 


any charge or any inquiry, the 


positively deny that 


case 


words were, 


his noble 
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tigated, these charges turned out to be 
utterly unfounded. So much for this 
general and just censure, which, when the 


{LORDS} 


charges were investigated, canvassed, sifted, | 
and discussed, turned out to be completely 


unfounded. Next as to the question of re- 
venue. ‘The Corporations were generally 
charged with the mismanagement of their 
revenues. But Sir Francis Palgrave had 
observed in his Report, that these charges 
of mismanagement of revenue were con- 
fined to three or four cases, and these for 
the most part were of a doubtful descrip- 
tion. And he must remark that the borough 
of Plymouth, which was certainly a popular 
Corporation, as there were 400 or 500 
members of it at least, and the Corporation 
of Berwick. which was also very popular in 
its constitution, were mentioned in the Re- 


port itself, as affording striking examples of | 
the mismanagement of the Corporate Funds. | 


It turned out, then, that this charge of mis- 


| notice of his intention to do so. 


management of the revenue did not so much | 
apply to the close Corporations, against | 


which this Bill 
open and popular Corporations, to which all 
the others were intended to be assimilated. 
The next point in the Report to which he 


was levelled, as to the 
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citation of Earl Fitzwilliam, for whos® 
nominee, Mr. Crompton, he had always 
voted. He should like to know whether 
this misrepresentation was wilful or inten. 
tional, or whether it was another slip, or a 
mere joke. Whatever it might be, if they 
detected errors of this description in the 
Report, could their Lordships place any re- 
liance upon it for their guidance in any one 
particular? It was stated of another alder. 
man that he enjoyed a pension which had 
been obtained for him by the Duke of New- 
castle. Why, he had been dead many 
years. Let him point their attention to 
another case quite as bad, he meant Sutton 
Coldtield. He had received his information 
from a very respectable gentleman, whom 
he himself knew. According to his state. 
ment, the Commissioner opened his court 
in a room of the Town-hall on the 17th, no 
member of the Corporation having received 
When that 
gentleman got there, he found three persons 
who had previously received notice of Mr. 
Cockburn’s coming, who were political op- 


} : 
| ponents of the Corporation, and there were 
/also present some other persons, who had 


had to call the attention of their Lordships 


was the administration of justice. 


His | 


noble and learned Friend had thrown out | 


many observations, had given utterance to 
many sarcasms on the manner in which jus- 


administered by political opponents it was 
not accounted justice. 
was the evidence which had been taken 
before the Commissioners? ‘There 
hardly any evidence at all on this head, and 
when the charges that were made were 
sifted and examined, the Magistrates were 
acquitted by the Commissioners them- 
selves. Hitherto he had proceeded upon 
the statements made by Sir Francis Pal- 
grave. The Counsel at the Bar did not go 


been engaged in a Chancery suit with the 
Corporation, and in which they had lately 
been defeated-—a pretty partial audience ! 
The deputy steward of the Corporation was 
also there, but the Commissioner refused, 


after hearing the charges made by these 
tice was administered at present in corpo | 
rate towns, and ob erved, that when it was | 


But after all, what | 


was | 


parties against the Corporation, to take 
down the explanations offered by the de- 
puty steward, In consequence of what 
then arose, two members of the Corporation 
were sent for; the charges were not sub- 
stantiated, but the Commissioners went and 


| dined with the complainants, and left the 


town without having given the majority of 


-the Corporation an opportunity of even 


into all the cases upon which they were in- 
structed, but they had given their Lord- 


ships a sample of the Report. By the way, 
he should very much wish to know whether 
the perversion of the evidence of Alderman 
Parkes was wilful or accidental. 


sonally how matters stood. 


He was | 


examined before the Commissioners, and | 


his evidence was taken down by a short- 

hand writer. The Commissioners reported 
} 

that the Duke of Newcastie had obtained 

his place for him, and that he in conse- 

quence had given his grace his political in- 


|p. 29, 


knowing he was there. Now, then, he 
would go to Coventry. He had some in- 
formation as to the state of facts there, 
which he was desirous to lay before their 
Lordships. 
the cases he had found, but he knew per- 
If their Lord- 
ships would look at the Report, they would 
find that the Commissioners, at p. 8, said, 
** a solicitor who had been much engaged, 
&e., told us so and so.” At p. 15, “ a pro- 
fessional gentleman told us so and so.” At 
“a solicitor of this town.” At 
another place, “ a gentleman who had 


'been much engaged in forwarding the 


terest; whereas the truth was, that Lord | 


Grenville gave him the place upon the soli- 


| 


claims of the freemen.” In another page, 
“a solicitor long connected with the Cor- 
poration,” had given them several pieces of 





He had taken only a few of 
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information. Now, their Lordships would 
very naturally suppose that this informa- 
tion was afforded by different persons. No 
such thing, this was one individual. And 
who was he? His name was Richard Mal- 
lard, who was formerly in the employ of 
the Town Clerk, from which he had been 
dismissed at the instance of a Magistrate of 
the county, having been known to express 
a wish that all the churches in England 
were pulled down, and the materials of 
which they were built, were used for the 
macadamization of the roads. Now, here 


was the portrait of this quintuple or sex- | 
His noble and learned 
Friend relied upon the case of Coventry. 


tuple individual. 


[Lord Brougham: I never mentioned it.] 
My noble and learned Friend certainly 
spoke of the schoolmaster there. [ Schools 
and books.” } 

Lord Brougham did not wish his noble 
and learned Friend should go on misstating, 
and he therefore must repeat that he did 
not mention the name of Coventry at all. 

A noble Lord said, that Lord Lyndhurst 
was mistaken in attributing the reference to 
Coventry to the noble and learned Lord, 
whereas it had been made by the noble Vis- 
count (Melbourne). 

Lord Lyndhurst admitted that he had 
been mistaken. ‘The fact was, he had not 
distinguished his noble and learned Iriend, 
who was sitting on one side of the division 
of benches, from the noble Viscount, who 
was sitting on the other. Indeed, there was 
so much in his noble and learned Friend of 
the nature of the Siamese, that it was na- 
tural he should make the mistake. Another 
palpable error which this Report bore on 
the face of it consisted in the statement 
made relating to the proportions of the 
agricultural and urban population of Co- 
ventry. The Report stated, that the county 
of the city of Coventry consisted almost 
entirely of a rural population. Now, there 
were contained in it 2,500 families, and 
out of these the proportion of the agricul- 
tural population was not quite 400. And 
yet these Commissioners had the confidence 
to assert. that it consisted almost exclusively 
of an agricultural population. He men- 
tioned this, to show the accuracy of these 
gentlemen, the evidence taken before whom 
the noble Viscount had thought proper to 
uphold. He might next go on to Marl- 
borough. 


{AuG. 3} 





The Commissioners summoned | 


a number of witnesses, but they gave no | 


notice to the Corporation of their intention 
to hold a court. Such evidence as the 
Commissioners collected, therefore, could 
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not satisfy their Lordships ; nor could they 
procecd on this Report without obtaining 
better evidence to guide their judgment. 
Complaint had been made before the Com- 
missioners of the manner in which the 
corder of that borough had exercised his 
magisterial functions, in the ease of a per- 
son who was tried before him for an as- 
sault ; and the Commissioners, in giving an 
account of this complaint, remarked that 
the punishment was extremely inadequate 
to the offence. They, however, prudently 
added, ‘* We had no opportunity of inquir- 
ing into this, and we put it down only as 
we heard it.” The gentleman whose cha- 
racter was implicated wrote to the Commis- 
sioners, and demanded to know who was 
the person who had made the accusation, 
and who was the party tried, but he re- 
ceived no communication in reply. He 
applied to the ‘Town Clerk, and he told him 
the name of the party. ‘The Recorder then 
referred to his notes of the trial, they re- 
vived his memory, and on further investiga- 
tion, it turned out that the offence was an 
assault of a violent and aggravated de- 
scription upon an in the 
discharge of his duty, and the punish- 
ment awarded was imprisonment for three 
months. It was impossible that their Lord- 


ships could 


te- 


excise ofticer 


proceed on this Report, sent 
out to the public by a packed Commission, 
such he had deseribed. ‘They were 
asked on this evidences rob men of their 
franchise and of their property without a 
hearing and without a trial, the franchise 
and the property not only of Corporations, 
but of individuals. Now Jet their Lord- 
ships mark the extent and nature of indi- 
vidual rights of property held under Corpo 
rations. It frequently happened that 
freeman, by virtue of hi 


is 


as 


to 


a 
freedom, had a 
right to common lands, to a portion of the 
district near the town, This right was 
enjoved by the father, and he might look 
to see it enjoyed by his son, by his grand. 
son, and his great grandson, and by his 
descendants for all time. 

a fee; the only condition was, that the 
parties should take up their freedom. Now, 
what did this act do? It said, the father 
shall enjoy the right, so also shall the son, 
if his right be perfect, but no more de- 
secndants. ‘They cut down the fee to an 
estate for life. Now this was most unjust. 
That was, indeed, stated in the House of 
Commons, in the most masterly manner, 
as indeed every argument stated by Sir 
William Follett was, but it was stated to 
insensible ears) He would remind their 


It was as good as 
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Lordships that these Corporations were 
copies, imperfect copies he allowed, of the 
three estates of the realm, and yet they 


were to be annihilated, for what purpose | 


he could not tell, unless the new Corpo- 


rations were to serve as models for a change | 


of constitution in that House. It would 
come to that. There would be no defence 
for the Church, no defence for their own 
p&vileges, if they surrendered the Corpo- 
rations to condemnation unheard. Their 
case would be like that of a single house 


left standing in a street which was pulled | 
' had been made in this Reform. 
| and learned Friend was then 


down, which the owner would at last be 
foreed to abandon. The noble Lord con- 
tinued—* Pause, my Lords; consider. 
At all events do no act of injustice. I know 
the cinium ardor prava jubentium will not 
operate here, and that your Lordships will 
by your justice and firmness save others from 
wrong, and your own proper influence 
from diminution.” He would now proceed 
to consider the principal provisions of this 
Bill. 
be the electors? ‘They were to be house- 
holders, paying rates; any rate, however 
small, would be enough, and a person pay- 
ing a rate of Od. a-vear would consequently, 
under the Bill, be entitled to a vote. Now 
he would ask their Lordships, would not a 
majority of such a constituency as this al- 
ways be of the movement party? No per- 
son who had lived iu the world did not 
know that. But the Bill did not stop 
here. ‘There was to be no qualification for 
the elected. 
to be possessed of a qualification of any de- 
scription. It would be well if this were 
all. The Dill enacted that one-third of the 
council should go out every year, and when 
their Lordships recollected that the whole 
patronage of the borough was vested in the 
hands of the council, they would readily 
perceive what a fruitful field was laid open 
for clectioncering jobbing, 
council would be compelled to give pledges 
and promises, and would be ruled and dic- 
tated to by their electors. They had an 


example of what might be expected from | 


these new constituencies, in the manner in 
which the electors, though they were of a 
much higher character, treated their repre- 
sentatives in the House of Commons. But 
this want of qualification was not confined 
to the Council. The mayor was not re- 
quired to possess any qualification. He 
appealed with the most entire confidence to 
his noble and learned Friend for his sup- 
port against this part of the measure. He 
had scen the Bill which his noble and 


f LORDS} 


The first question was, who were to | 


‘The council were not required | 


and how the | 


1400 
ab 


| 5, ; 

noble and learned Friend had given them » 
'draught of a Corporation Reform. In thy 
' 
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learned Friend brought in in 1833. 


first place, his noble and learned Friend's 
constituency was composed of 10/. house. 
holders, which would make the constity- 
| cney about one-third of what it was pro- 
| posed tobe. ‘Then, as to the members of 
| the Council, they had a qualification of 
1,0001. This was the next step. The 
mayor was also to have a qualification of 
1,000/ ; here was another step. But thei 
Lordships would observe what an advance 
His nob 
& Novice, 

| though he was now an adept. His noble 
Friend then was so far from departing alto- 
‘gether from what he found established, 
‘that in his Bill even aldermen found a 
| place. Thus sober was his noble and learn- 
(ed Friend then. At all events the House 
ought to reform this Bill so as to make it 
correspond with his noble Friend’s measure. 
As it stood, these new electors would excr- 
cise the whole political sway of the district. 
Did not their Lordships see what would 

be the consequences of this state of things ’ 

A great deal of church patronage was vest- 

ed in Corporations, and under this Bill 

persons, whatever might be their religious 

| Opinions, would have the distribution of it, 
|as it was to be in the gift of the Town 
| Council. It was, indeed, said that Di; 
/senters might now be admitted to Corpora- 
‘tions, and might have the disposal of 
church patronage. That was perfect! 
| true, but as yet the system had worked no 
perceptible mischief; the evil had not vei 
| had sufficient time. But now we courted 
its progress. The noble Viscount (Mel- 
bourne), in speaking of the licensing of 
public-houses, had animadverted upon thi 
jobbing practised under the present system. 
Why, there might be some jobbing ; but 
if jobbing were practised by magistrates, 
what might be expected from a Town 
|Council? How this mere circumstance 
| would influence the elections; what pro 
mises and pledges would be given and ex- 
acted ; and no class of men were more in- 
fluential than those persons who were likely 
|to apply for licenses. As to the magis- 
| trates now acting in Corporate towns, they 
were persons of consideration and respecta- 

bility, and were of necessity chosen as ma- 

_gistrates; but the King could not appoint 
any magistrates, according to the Bill, in 

| those towns, but such as were first selected 
| by the Town Council. This Bill went one 
step further. The whole government and 


| 
| 
| 
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direction of the police was to be subjected 

to the lowest rabble. The persons against | 
whom the police were to act were to choose 
the police. ‘These were great evils, but | 
they were small to those which he was now 
about to mention. His noble and learned | 
Friend knew very well that in the Court 

of Chancery, where any trustee was ap- 

pointed, it was referred to the master to 

inquire into his character, conduct, and 

sufficiency, and when the Report was 

made it was submitted to the Chancellor, 

who, if he thought it necessary, would make 

further inquiries. ‘This was always the 

ease in appointing trustees for charitable 

purposes. But under this Bill, persons 

with no qualification would be appointed 

members of the Town Council as trustees 

of all the charitable estates belonging to the 

Corporation. ‘There were funds to the 

amount of 32,000/. in the city of Bristol, 

which would in the event of this Bill pass- 

ing into a law be at the disposal of these 

persons, and in different other Corporations 

funds to an immense amount would be 

placed under their trusteeship. It was 

most monstrous, unjust, and absurd to put 

these monies into the hands of persons over 

whom could be exercised no control. These 

were the main features of the Bill. Were 

their Lordships prepared to pass such a mea- 

sure without evidence ? He would say of it, 

that under the pretence and colour of a Bill 

for the Reform of Municipal Corporations, 

it was a party job, intended to supply the 

deficiencies of the Reform Bill, and to de- 

stroy the Conservative party in the coun- 

try, in order that their opponents might— 

and he would tell them it would be fora 

short time—recover their political influ- 

ence. The noble Lord, after thanking the 

House for the indulgence with which they 

had listened to him, resumed his seat amid 

cheers from the Opposition. 

Lord Brougham said he had been ex- 
cessively misrepresented, though he was 
sure quite unintentionally, by his noble and 
learned Friend. He had never said a word 
about Coventry, or schoolmaster, or books, 
and except the noble Earl opposite, there 
was not, he was sure, a single man in the 
House who was not just as thoroughly eon- 
vineed of it as ever any man was in his life 
of anything. As to his having omitted the 
word “ deed,” he was reading his noble 
and learned Friend’s own commission, he 
had not a copy of his own in his pocket, 
and he had never read a line of it. [t was 
very true that he did bring in a Bill for the 
purpose of promoting Corporation Reform ; 
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but when he did so he stated most dis« 
tinctly that there were two points on which 
he felt the greatest possible doubt, and 
those were the choice of aldermen for life, 
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| and the other was the qualification of the 


householders. In fact, they were forced 
upon him, and were not his own. 

The Earl of Radnor thought, that the 
real question before their Lordships was, 
whether evidence should be heard at the 
Bar of the Hfouse. The speech of the 
noble and iearned Lord (Lyndhurst) clearly 
was for throwine the Bill out altogether. 
But, taking the view which he did of the 
subject, he should not x0) into a discussion 
of the provisions of the Bill. Nor would 
he enter into a discussion as to the merits 
or demerits of the Commissioners, a point 
on which the noble and learned Lord ap- 
peared to have more information than 
himself; but from the credit which the 
noble and learned Lord gave to some of 
those Gentlemen, in the latter part of his 
speech, he could not think their conduct 
had been altogether so outrageous as it had 
been described. With respect to the claim 
that evidence should be heard, it might be 
all very well for Counsel to make that 
claim, but he believed that when they 
made it they did not expect that it would 
be complied with, for they must have been 
aware that on a former night, the general 
understanding was, that evidence should 
not be taken, and that Counsel should be 
heard at the Bar, simply on the principle 
of the Bill, and not in relation to the facts 
alleged by the teport. Much had been 
said of the strong allegations of Counsel, 
and of their professions of readiness to 
prove these allegations — by 
Though not a professional man himself, he 
knew enough of professional practice not 
to place the most implicit reliance on these 
kind of averments made by Counsel, who, 
when they believed they would not be 
called on to prove their case, frequently 
made statements which they would find it 
very difficult, legally, to substantiate. Sir 
Charles Wetherell and Mr. Knight spoke, 
as all Counsel speak, from their briefs, and 
the statements made by them were not 
their statements, but the statements of the 
Town-Clerks, the statements of the parties 
who were peculiarly interested in opposing 
this measure. But it had been urged that 
that was in itself a reason for calling wit- 
nesses, in order that the House might as- 
certain whether their averments were true 
or not. For his part, he could not admit 
the force of that argument, and the reason 


witnesses. 
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was obvious. This Bill was not founded 
upon the Report; it was not founded upon 
any of the particular statements at which 
these ‘Town-Clerks cavilled ; but it was 
founded, as the Bill for Reforming the Re- 
presentation of the People was founded, 
upon the notoriety of the fact that such 
a reform was necessary. ‘That Corporation 
Reform was requisite nobody denied. It 
had been admitted by the noble Lord who 
moved the Amendment; it had been ad- 
mitted a few nights since, if he remembered 
rightly, by the noble Duke opposite (the 
Duke of Wellington); it had been ad- 
mitted by the noble Earl who spoke from 
the lower benches (Winchilsea); it bad 
been admitted by the noble and learned 
Lord who spoke last; and it had finally 
been admitted even by the Counsel at the 
Bar. Sir Charles Wetherell had allowed 
that, in the instance of Bristol, with which 
he was connected, some Reform was ne- 
cessary. This, their Lordships would re- 
mark, came from this Gentleman’s own 
personal knowledge ; he was not then 
speaking from his brief, and yet he doubted 
whether the Corporation of Bristol would 
give quite so ready an assent to their Re- 
corder’s proposition as that Gentleman 
might imagine. Mr. Knight had stated, 
on the part of the Corporations generally, 
that he did not believe they would object 
to some Reform; an admission which he 
attributed, however, not to any love or 
desire for Reform, but which he rather 
considered to be forced from them by what 
they could not but perceive was the general 
feeling, not only of the public generally, 
but even of their Lordships. Indeed, it 
Was now quite surprising to find that every 
body was a Corporation Reformer, though 
it might, perhaps, be a matter of some 
curiosity to inquire how it was that, with 
all this great love for Municipal Reform, 
not a word on the subject ever escaped the 
Corporations till this bill was brought be- 
fore Parliament. But then the Corpora- 
tions, though they did not object to Reform, 
objected to the manner in which this Bill 
proposed to accomplish it. Any defects in 
the existing system could, it was said, be 
remedied by the Crown granting new 
charters, to contain provisions for that pur- 
pose. But there were two parties to that 
bargain. Before the Crown could grant 
new charters, they must first of all prevail 
on 200 or 300 Corporations to surrender 
their old ones. What suceess would be 
likely to attend such an attempt as this, 
needed not to be told. ‘Then, as to the 
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bugbear of depriving Corporations of their 
property, it might be imagined, from the 
outcry raised on this point, that the pro- 
perty in question belonged to the Members 
of Corporations for their own personal, 
individual benefit ; whereas they only hel 
the property as trustees for others : they 
held it, to be applied to certain purposes, 
The new Corporations would, under this 
Bill, hold the same property ; upon the 
same trusts; and the property would be 
appropriated to the same purposes, and cx- 
pended in promoting the same objects 

heretofore. He did not think that these 
apprehensions were seriously entertained 
even by those who put them forth. If th 
noble and learned Lord opposite had re- 
garded this Bill with so serious an alarm as 
the earlier part of his speech indicated, hie 
did not think that noble and learned Lord 
would have treated the matter so jocularly 
as .he afterwards did. Indeed, if the Jil! 
deserved the character which he gave of it, 
the noble and learned Lord, and those who 
took the same view, were impcratively 
bound to reject the Bill at once, and abso- 
lutely, instead of tampering with = such 
grave dangers, as they were doing by tlic 
course they had now adopted. In reference 
to the statement made by the noble and 
learned Lord, that the Corporation Com- 
missioners had transcribed the Report of 
the Commissioners of Charities till they 
came to a compliment to the Corporation, 
he believed, though he had heard the state- 
ment before, that it was erroneous; for he 
had applied to their Lordships’ librarian 
for the Report of the Charity Commis- 
sioners in Coventry, and that Gentleman, 
after a search, had acquainted him that the 
Charity Commissioners had not reported 
on Coventry at all. As to White’s Charity 
in that city, which had been so often re- 
ferred to by the learned Counsel, it had 
been the subject of many disputes, and had 
formerly been much abused by the Corpo- 
ration for their own private benefit. ‘That 
charity was not given, as had been alleged, 
for the exclusive benefit of freemen, but 
for purposes which were general to the 
inhabitants of the city. The conduct of 
the Corporation was such, that the Court of 
Chancery took the trust from them and 
vested it in other trustees. Suppose the 
same course were followed with respect to 
other Corporations, it could make no difler- 
ence to the charities, it would only place 
them in other hands. ‘The important 
question, however, for the consideration ot 
their Lordships was, were the atlairs ot 
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these Corporations likely to be better ma- 
naged by trust-worthy people elected by 
those who had the best interest in seeing 
that they properly performed their duty, or 
by self-elected and irresponsible persons ? 
He believed, that throughout the metro- 


polis it had been found, that the affairs of 


parishes had been much better managed 
by vestries elected by the rate-payers of a 
parish at large, than by the old sclect ves- 
tries, which were for the most part self- 
elected bodies. In the Common Council 
of the City of London, the elections were 
annual; and he believed, from all that he 
had heard, that the affairs of that Corpo- 
ration were extremely well managed. In 
Bristol there were certain boards which 
were elected by the rate-payers at large. 
Again, in Liverpool, the rates were levied 


by Commissioners elected generally by the | 
sum | 
the Bill. 


rate-payers. He was told that a 
passed through their hands each year to 


the amount of 10,000/, which was ma- | 


naged so as to give universal satisfaction. 
There were many other instances in which 


the derided rate-payers, in places almost | 
| to throw it out by a side wind; for there 


equally large, chose annually the parties 
who were to manage their large trusts ; and 
they chose well. And why should they 
not do the same under any other circum- 
stances? If bodies of men, thus annually 


elected by rate-payers, transact their affairs 
with great regularity, why should their 
Lordships suppose, that under this Bill, 
the rate-payers of the country generally, 
will not select their councils and oflicers 
equally well? Was there any qualification 
absolutely necessary now ?—No, there was 


none of any kind or sort whatever. Any- 
body might be chosen, and might become 
a mayor or a justice, and grant those ale- 
house licenses about which so much had 
been said. Why should their Lordships 
be led to suppose, by the Counsel at the 
Bar, that the members of a corporation 
were all of them admitted under some 
qualification by law, and that only persons 
of a certain rank or qualification were eli- 
gible for such situations; while, on the 
contrary, there is no qualification neces- 
sary by law. But they were told that 
4,000 Corporators would be turned out at 
once on the wide world. ‘To this he would 
reply, that if these Corporators had acted 
honestly in the discharge of their trust, 
there was no doubt that they would be re- 
elected. If they had not acted honestly, 
they did not deserve to be re-elected. With 
respect to the objections to annnal elections, 
he must observe, that in all the corpora- 
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tions that he was acquainted with, the 
officers were elected annually, as this Bill 
would, on that point, constitute nothing 
new. His learned Friend, Sir Charles 
Wetherell, might, under the operation of 
this Bill, be knocked out of the Reeorder- 
ship that he held, as well probably as him- 
self; but he should not regret it if he 
were, because he did not think that it was 
fit that a person not professionally educated 
should be allowed to serve that office. He 
believed that he had not given munch glis- 
satisfaction to those interested; but he did 
not think iy person should be al- 
lowed to administer justice, and above all 
in cases of life and death, who had not 
received a learned education. But, without 
dwelling further upon these points, he 
would observe, that he rose principally to 
express his surprise at the course taken by 
the noble and learned Lord with respect to 
If the Bul were as objectionable 
as the noble and learned Lord described it, 
he ought to have acted the straightforward 
and manly part of mectingit at once with 
a direct negative, rather than attempting 


that a 


was little doubt that, if the proposed in- 
quiry were entered into, it would end in 
the defeat of the Bill. The inquiry itself 
would be interminable; and, if each Cor- 
poration with its own Counsel were per- 
mitted to enter into its own case, it would 
take years before they brought the inquiry 
to a close. On these grounds he must op- 
pose the Amendment, which appeared to 
him to have no other object than to defeat 
the Bill by delay. 

Lord Wharncliffe remarked, that the 
noble Earl had stated that his noble and 
learned Friend wished to defeat the Bill 
by delay. He, however, denied that any 
such intention was entertained by Peers on 
that side the House. All that they desired 
was to see justice done, and that the per- 
sons against whom the most serious charges 
had been brought, should have an oppor- 
tunity of defending themselves. He sin- 
cerely believed, that the only object of the 
Motion of his noble Friend was, to hear 
whether the evidence to be adduced at the 
Bar would bear out the allegations con- 
tained in the petitions presented in contra- 
diction to the assertions contained in the 
Reports of the Commissioners. When the 
subject was first introduced, it was met by 
the objection that the Legislature had not 
sufficient evidence to proceed upon, and in 
consequence of this the Commission was 
issued and evidence was examined, and thus 
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a delay of twelve months was interposed. 
It was said, that the Bill did not rest on 
the Report of the Commissioners, but it 
even quoted some of the words of the Re- 
port. The noble Lord, however, notwith- 
standing this, said that they had nothing 
to do with the Report. If the Bill were 
not founded on the Report, on what did it 
rest? If it were not founded on the Re- 
port, what had been the use of issuing the 
Commission? If it were founded on the 
Report, why not examine evidence to con- 
firm or contradict the allegations contained 
in it, and which had been copied into the 
Preamble of the Bill. It was in conse- 
quence of an Address to the Crown that a 
Commission had been appointed to inquire 
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into the state of Municipal Corporations, | 
and the Report emanated from the persons | 


appointed as Commissioners. Why was it 
that the Report was brought down to that 
House, if they were not to rely upon it? 
And yet the noble Viscount had said, that 
he did not call upon their Lordships to 
pass the Bill on account of the Report. 
By every principle of consistency they 
were bound to refer to the labours of these 
Commissioners, and what did they find? 
The Commissioners brought certain charges 
against Corporations, and on the assumption 
of which this Measure was founded, and 
he contended that it was the duty of the 
House of Lords to examine witnesses, to 
see whether the accusations that had been 
made were true or false. ‘The noble Vis- 
count had referred to three instances of 
mismanagement in the affairs of Corpora- 
tions—namely, those of Derby, Leicester, 
and Nottingham ; two of them were said 
to be Liberal bodies, and the other being a 
Conservative. The result of the Commis- 
sioners’ inquiry was, that many persons in 
these towns were discontented, and that, 
therefore, the Corporations were corrupt. 
He contended that they were not justified 
in adopting that inference, until after they 
had heard evidence at the Bar of their 
Lordships’ House. He did not deny, that 
great discontent might prevail in many of 
these towns, but this was not necessarily 
the consequence of the existence of great 
abuses. ‘The Crown possessed the right of 
giving new charters ; but Parliament was 
now called upon not only to set aside any 
particular rights of existing Corporations, 
and to give new privileges, but to revoke 
all existing charters for these towns, and 
to put their Municipal Government on a 
totally different footing from that on which 
it had hitherto rested. In point of fact, 
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it was interfering with the prerogative of 
the Crown, and was acting on a revolu. 
tionary principle. It was taking away the 
rights belonging to one branch of the Le- 
gislature, and disposing of them in a dif. 
ferent manner. ‘The Corporations said, the 
Commissioners accused them of certain of. 
fences, and that such charges were un- 
founded, and they offered to disprove them. 
He could not believe, that the result of th. 
present Motion would be a refusal on thi 
part of the House to hear such evidence. 
It had been said, that the statements of 
lawyers were to be received with hesitation, 
as they were apt to exaggerate the merits 
of the case they espoused. It appeared to 
him that the Commissioners were open to 
similar charges that had been brougit 
against the lawyers. They were lawyers, 
and he believed that their labours would 
not bear the test of examination ; and, 
after what had taken place, he looked with 
great suspicion at their Reports. No one 
would deny that nineteen out of twenty of 
the Commissioners were partisans. He 
believed, that at least that number of them 
were Whigs. It was weil known that the 
Secretary of the Commissioners had been 
the Secretary of the Birmingham Political 
Union. [Viscount Melbourne: that was 
not the case.] He had always understood 
so, but probably his noble Friend had 
more correct knowledge than he had on 
the subject. He should like, however, 
before he proceeded to legislate, to know 
how far the charges brought against Cor- 
porations were founded in truth. He knew 
that it would be said out of doors, if their 
Lordships assented to the Motion for hear- 
ing evidence at the Bar, that they did so 
for the purpose of interposing delay ; but 
he denied, as a man of honour, that he 
supported the Motion on any such ground, 
or that the charge was founded on fact. 
The Marquess of Lansdowne would very 
shortly state the grounds which induced 
him to oppose the motion to hear Evidence 
at the Bar. He was convinced, whatever 
might be the intention of noble Lords 
opposite, that if it were sanctioned, it 
would be equivalent to the destruction of 
the measure under consideration. He did 
not mean to contradict the assertions of 
the noble Lords as to their intentions, 
when they stated that they were not 
unwilling to promote the Reform of 
Municipal Corporations ; but he could not 
help observing, that in their eagerness to 
pat an end to abuses—that in their anxiety 
to forward the remedies for the evils they 
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admitted to exist in the present Corpora- | 


tions—they were likely to stifle the measure | 


in their embraces. He was convinced, 
whatever might be noble Lords’ intentions, 
that if they sanctioned this proposition, 
they would be guilty of preventing the 
success of this measure, the object of which 
was to supply those defects, and remedy 
those abuses, which were admitted by every 
one of their Lordships to exist in those 
Corporations, and which were admitted to 
exist even by the learned Gentlemen who 
had appeared at the Bar. He was glad 
that there was only one Member of their 
Lordships’ House who entertained a con- 
trary opinion. He believed he was justified 
in stating, that there was a prevailing 
feeling throughout the country in favour 
of this measure. And in the other House, 
where there was an Opposition formidable 
for its talents and the experience of its 
leaders, as well as for its numbers, what 
was the conduct pursued with regard to 
this Bill, which was to confiscate, as they 
had been told, the rights and privileges of 
Corporations? He could not help con- 
trasting the language used by the noble 
and learned Lord, with respect to this 
Bill, with the conduct manifested else- 
where by the Opposition with respect to it. 


This Bill might be as detestable in its object, | 


and as unconstitutional in its character, as 
it had been described to be; yet it had 
not been impeded in the other Honse 
on any such grounds; it had not even 
been opposed in its principle, in any 
one stage of its progress through that 
place. He was glad to hear from the 
noble Lord opposite, a declaration that the 
principle of self-election was the cause of 
the prevalence of the abuses which existed 
in Corporations. On this principle, then, 
it appeared they all agreed ; and it might 
almost be assumed that their object, in 
common, was the utter and final extinction 
of this bad system of election. The noble 
and learned Lord, however, with that sign 
of prudence which was peculiar to him, when 


he addressed the House, took care in no one | 
sentence of his speech, which he could tax , 


himself with recollecting, to state that he 
would consent to sce the principle of self- 
election altered. The noble and learned 
Lord, with all that caution which was 
characteristic of a very prudent man, who 
Was not exactly aware of the situation he 
might be placed in another year, had 
carefully left to himself a loop-hole through 
which he might creep, and make the admis- 
sion that such Reform, as was now proposed, 
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was necessary. He challenged any one to 
deny that the examination of witnesses at 
the Bar of their Lordships’ House, would 
be equivalent to defeating the Bill altoge- 
ther, in any shape, and in allshapes. The 
noble and learned Lord had told their 
Lordships to beware how they touched the 
principle of self-election. 

Lord Lyndhurst said, the noble Marquess 
might draw this as an inference from what 
he had said, but certainly he had not used 
any words to that effect. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne had so wns 
derstood the noble and learned Lord, but 
of course he must take his words in the 
way that he had explained them. Through- 
out the whole of the noble and learned 
Lord's speech, there was manifestly a tone 
of alarm at the idea of interferine with 
Institutions which he had previously said 
were founded on the principle of self-elce- 
tion, and the substitution of that of popular 
suffrage, which was in harmony with the 
constitution of the new municipal bodies 
to be appointed under this Bill. ‘The noble 
and learned Lord had warned the House 
on this subject, and had said, God forbid 
that their Lordships should place such 
power at the foot of what he was pleased 
to call democracy; and the noble and 
learned Lord said that, because the 
Bill proposed that the people should 
exercise the right of administering their 
own affairs and have their Municipal Insti- 
tutions framed so that they might be of 
the greatest use, and promote the benefit 
of those most deeply interested. He did 
not quarrel with the use of those Institu- 
tions in former times, but they did not 
stand on a sufficiently broad basis, consider- 
ing the extended knowledge of the present 
times. It must be admitted that no man, 
moving in any society in the metropolis, 
could enter into discussion in any room, 
who must not admit the great increase of 
knowledge amongst all classes—not that 
they were such perfect legislators or law- 
yers as the noble and learned Lord—but 
who, by practice and experience, were 
qualified to judge of their own concerns, 
and were as well able to manage them as 
the most learned and experienced. He 
assumed that knowledge and experience 
went together, and perfectly prepared the 
people for the management and control of 
their own affairs. © He was comparatively 
opulent, and he had not the least hesitation 
in saying, that his less wealthy neighbours 
had introduced such wholesome reforms 
into the management of parish affairs, as 
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had been profitable to himself, as well as 
to all those connected with land in the 
parish. He could tell the noble and learned 
Lord who had cautioned their Lordships 
against sanctioning this Bill, as it would 
lead to the insecurity of property, that his 
poorer neighbours in any parish in London, 
would be fuund to promote the best man- 
agement of local affairs; and in proportion 
as the elections were rendered more popu- 
lar, so far from the rich losing, and their 
property being confiscated, that their 
interests would be protected. The interests 
of the rich and the gentry were promoted 
and secured by those who were the subjects 
of popular, aye, of annual elections, which 


the noble and learned Lord had expressed , 


so much alarm at. The noble and learned 
Lord said, that if this measure were allowed 


to be carried, political intrigues and cabals | 
/in abhorrence, and which the noble and 


would be introduced and exist in every one 


of the places in which annual elections | 
prevailed. He wished, however, chiefly to | 


advert to the observation of his noble 
Friend, that this Bill was founded on the 


Report to which so many objections had | 


been made. He would only repeat what 
fell from his noble Friend at the Table, 
that the Report might be laid aside, and 
they need not assume that the Bill was 
founded on it. If this were done, they 
might, as was said by his noble Friend, 
take the notoriety of the case, coupled with 
the Report. Taking both together, surely 
there was suflicient ground to proceed. 
‘This was not a Bill of pains and penalties, 
for if it were, they would not only be 
obliged to hear all the evidence to be 
adduced by Sir Charles Wetherell, but also 
Counsel and Evidence from every Corpora- 
tion in the empire. The noble Lord said 
that he wished to see the Evidence, in 
order that he might apportion the remedy ; 
now that was precisely what he (the Mar- 
guess of Lansdowne) did not wish to do. 
Ife did not wish to go into an inquiry as 
to the different degrees of that which was 
objectionable in each particular case. He 
wished to have a general measure, founded 
upon the general notoriety of the abuses, 
and which, while it cured the whole, would 
do no more injury to the Corporations of 
the country than would the Bill respecting 


local Courts, introduced by his noble and | 
learned Friend last year, and which he | 


wished to God had been passed by their 
Lordships. ‘That Bill had for its object 
the abolishing of certain useless Courts, on 


the ground of public expediency, and the | 
creation of new and eflicient ones. What- 
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ever the industry of some of their Lordships 
might glean out of the four or five folio 
volumes of which the Report consisted, he 
would say- that he saw nothing in them to 
justify that gencral sert of imputation in 
which the noble and learned Lord had 
indulged, about this being a party measure, 
intended to promote party purposes. What 
were the noble Lords opposite admitting, 
if what they stated about this being a 
party measure were correct? Were they 
of opinion that those principles, and that 
party to which they were attached, stood 
so low in the opinion of the population of 
this country, that the mere destruction of 
the self-elected Corporations was to over- 
throw their interest ? Were they of opinion 
that the mere introduction of the principle 
of popular election into these bodies, would 
establish that principle which they held so 


learned Lord would say was the Whig 
principle, or something more than Whig ? 
The noble and learned Lord had thought 
proper to indulge in a course of observations 
upon the Gentlemen who drew up this 
Report, for which the slight expression of 
approbation which accompanied it, did not 
afforda very satisfactory apology. The noble 
and learned Lord said he knew them to be 
most respectable individuals, of strict honour 
and integrity in private life; yet he, on 
the other hand, asserted that they would 
lend themselves for party purposes to carry 
on a quasi judicial inquiry ; and that they 
would collect evidence, and partially select 
the facts that came before them, with the 
intention of misleading the Government 
and the Parliament as to the result of their 
Inquiry. It was easy to fix a vague stigma 
upon public men; and the noble and 
learned Lord dealt largely in that sort of 
stigma, his object being to fix a particular 
character upon those gentlemen. He could 
assure the noble and learned Lord, that 
with their politics he was himself unac- 
quainted; they might be what the noble 
and learned Lord had described them ; but 
suppose that the noble and learned Lord 
was quite right in that respect, he did 
not know that the circumstance of a man 
being borna Whig, and something more than 
a Whig, was to disqualify him for the exer- 
cise of any sort of judicial functions. He 
was afraid that if the circumstance of an 
individual having been ‘a Whig, or some- 


thing more than Whig” were to be a dis- 


qualification, it would reach to much 
higher and more eminent characters, than 
those who had been subject to the noble and 
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learned Lord’s insinuations. [Te would say, 
in justice to individuals both in this House 
and out of it, that he did not believe that 
the circumstance of having been a Whig, 
and something more than Whig, unfitted a 
man for the exercise of any public function. 
But though the noble and learned Lord 
endeavoured to cast only vague imputa- 
tions upon the characters of most of the 
Commissioners, there was imputation 
in which he induleed which was of a 
specific nature. ‘The noble and lcamed 
Lord, for the purpose of effect and creating 
an unfavourable impression against one of 
the individuals who not 
defend himself, wound up his list of cha- 
racters, repeating it again and with 
the remark that Mr. Parkes was the Scere- 
tary of the Birmingham Political Union. 
Now in this single instance, in which the 
noble and learned Lord condescended to 
name a specific fact, he was mistaken as to 
that fact. He had received the most dis- 
tinct assurance that Mr. Parkes never was 
the Secretary of the Birmingham Political 
Union. He was quoting the expression of 
the noble and learned Lord; the noble 
Lord imputed again and again to Mr. 
Parkes that he was Secretary of the Bir- 
mingham Political Union; and he now 
told the noble and learned Lord that he 
was afraid that that imputation was incor- 
rect. No doubt the noble and learned Lord 
was mistaken ; but finding that he was so, 
would he not extend a little of the charity 
to those Commissioners which he was 
under the necessity of claiming for himself. 
He had charged the Commissioners with 
inaccuracy, to lower them in their indi- 
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vidual estimation ; but he hoped that the 
noble Lord would admit, that with the 
greatest care, it was not always possible to | 
come toa correct conclusion. He knew not 
the mode, indeed, by which they could obtain 
that mass of evidence which they required | 
on such a subject, without being betrayed | 
into a few mistakes, which industry might | 
bring out, and that might be used even as | 
those which had been culled had been used | 
thisnight. If their Lordships were prepared | 
to go into a close inquiry as to this subject ; 
if they were determined to have stated to | 
them all the facts and contradictory facts | 
connected with all the Corporations; if) 
such was to be their course of proceeding, 


who could guarantee that it would end in | 


a month or a year, or two years. Ue con- | 


— that they were already iN possession | 
of abundant facts upon which the most | 


implicit reliance might be placed. It was 
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of free election as opposed to the principle 
of self-election. These were the grounds 
on which he asked their Lordships to pro- 
ceed without delay into the Committee on 
this Bill, where they would be enabled to 
consider any amendment that might be 
proposed, and he admitted that he had 
heard some suggested that he would be 
happy to see incorporated in the Bill. He 
must in conclusion beg pardon for having 
addressed their Lordships at such length, 
but he felt it his duty to say a few words 
in favour of the measure, being deeply 
impressed with a sense of its paramount 
Importance. 

Lord Lyndhurst begged to say in ex- 
planation that he never intended to make 
a charge against the Commissioners—the 
charge he made was against those who ap- 
pointed them, fle did not intend to say 
that the Commissivners had not acted ac- 
cording to their best judgment, but every- 
hody knew that party feelings might give a 
bias to men’s minds. Amongst some other 
of the gentlemen he knew Mr. Austin 
particularly, and greatly respected him. 
There was another point on which he 
wished to remark. He felt that the noble 
Marquess, in what he had said of those 
who were Whigs, and something more 
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than Whigs, had conveyed an insinuation 
He never belonged to any 
political party till he came into Parliament. 
He had never belonged to any political 


against him. 


society. fe had been in Parliament for 
sixteen years, and he wished the noble 
Marquess, if he could, to point out any 
speech or act of his which would justify 
his being described as a Whig or something 
more than Whig. 

The Duke of Newcastle: My Lords, al- 
though upon this as on all occasions I 
address your Lordships with great reluc- 
tance yet I feel that I ought now very 
briefly to state my opinions on this subject 
I confess I feel on this question far beyond 
what I can express, and therefore | re- 
quest your Lordships’ indulgence for the 
few observations I shall submit to you. I 
have from the beginning been opposed to 
this Bill: I anxiously hoped that it was 
not a Bill which your Lordships would en- 
tertain. For that reason I had intended to 
divide the House upon the second reading, 
since I was very desirous that the House 
should not be committed to its principle. To 
that principle I am most decidedly op- 
posed and I am opposed to it on the ground 
of infringement on the Royal Preroga- 
tive, (a point which I conceive to be of 
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the greatest importance :) as I am also op. 
posed to it because I think it pernicious 
and unjust, as attacking the rights of our 
fellow-subjects ; rights ensured to them by 
charters, by titles which have descended 


ito them from the earliest times and which 


have been secured to them by successive 
guarantees. I conceive that the Commission 
is decidedly illegal as it has been proved 
to be over and over again by noble and 
learned Lords upon this side of the House, 
some of the Commissioners have seceded 
from the Board, and with a Report such 
as that which has been produced by that 
Commission, (and which [ affirm is of no 
use at all) it must be onthat Report, and that 
alone that this Bill is founded; I therefore 
say, my Lords, that the Commission being il- 
legal and the Bill an infringement on the 
Royal Prerogative it is an irregular pro- 
ceeding altogether ;—I say that this Bill, 
is pernicious and unjust, and it is impossible 
your Lordships can ever suffer it to go into 
Committee; 1 declare against it altogether 
as I maintain the right of justice, 1 say it 
is an outrageous attempt to deprive the 
subjects of their birthright and their privi- 
leges. These are my sentiments, my Lords, 
I disclaim any intention to countenance the 
principle of the Bill, or the conclusions 
come to by the Commissioners on the evi- 
dence furnished to them. I affirm it is a 
Bill of Pains and Penalties, and that, there- 
fore, it is impossible you can, without a 
violation of their judicial functions, go into 
Committee on the Bill unless you pre- 
viously hear evidence on the charges 
brought by the Commission on which the 
Bill is founded. It seems to me that the 
Viscount has totally failed to make out 
a case which justifies going into a Com- 
mittee. For myself, my Lords, I freely 
confess that I am no reformer at all—I am 
not ashamed to confess it ;—I have been 
always opposed to the name of Reform. 
But no person would be more ready, on 
abuse being proved, to remedy it. My ob- 


jection is to the word “‘ Reform”: and the 


revolutionary principles implied in_ the 
term; therefore it is I own myself an 
enemy to Reform, and I call upon your 
Lerdships to resist all measures of Reform ; 
I care not what feelings the avowal may 
excite, here, or elsewhere. I hold this 
opinion and I will maintain it. I feel it 
to be the duty of your Lordships to set 
yourselves up against this principle—this 
revolutionary principle—by not lending 
yourselves to the objectionable and revolu- 
tionary measure. The House and the coun- 
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try, have gone far enough in Reform. Your 
Lordships have doubtless heard of Magee 
Charta: and the Bill of 
Lordships will, by sanctioning this measure, 
destroy and violate the privileges both of 
the Charta and the Bill of Rights. A 
noble Lord has indeed said, that as Parlia- 
ment had framed the Bill of Rights, that 
therefore it can alter it; but I do not agree 
with that noble Lord ; but if it were so, it 
is impossible that Parliament can have the 
power of doing an act of injustice. My 
Lords, though there is no sacrifice which 
for the good of my country I would not 
cheerfully make, I did not consent to the 
second reading; and I cannot conceive 
that we had sanctioned the principle of the 
Bill; I feel in the strongest degree the ob- 
jections which I have imperfectly stated, and 
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therefore, considering the Bill so bad that we | 


cannot make it better,by any alter: tions, and 
objecting to it altogether, shall strenuously 
oppose the going into Committee. | now beg 
pardon of your Lordships for having tres- 
passed on you at this late hour of the mght 
but with a view of recording my opinions 
upon the Bill before your Lordships, 1 
shall move that it be read a second time 
this day six months. 

The Earl of Harewood having declared 


that he was opposed to all unnecessary | 


delay, wished to save himself from the 
charge of inconsistency, should he vote for 
hearing evidence. He had not been pre- 
against the Commissioners, and now, for 
several reasons, wished to hear 
evidence. First, the allegations of Counsel, 
which they professed their readiness to 


prove, bore very much on the propriety of 

second, the Commis- | 
the public ought to | 
should take | 


dealing with the Baill ; 
sioners; and_ third, 

desire that an investigation 
place. When a Commission was appointed 
exclusively of one party, it was but right 
to know 
their Report. 


Everybody must know that 


the Bill had been produced from the | 


Report. It might at the same time be 
true that Government had thought some 
alteration in Corporations necessary, 
had, therefore, appointed the Commissioners. 
But if really the ¢ 
mined to alter to so great an extent as in 
that Bill, how came it that the whole 
Commission was made from one party ? 
Certainly this was not the mode to frame it 
so as to command public respect and con- 
fidence. 
rous of going into the inquiry, 


oy 3} 


Rights ;—your | 


| anxiety 


' 1 } 
these words. 


{ would be 


; inguiry what 


| tested 
pared for the accusation made by Counsel | 


further | 


on what evidence they grounded | 


and | 


rovernment were deter- | 


For these reasons he was desi- | 
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he resisted, he for one could not venture— 
he spoke advisedly—-to expose himself to 
the consequences of such an opinion being 
acted on. = Do not my Lords,” exclaimed 
the noble and learned Lord, “ disgrace 
yourselves in your own minds—do not 
lessen the character and dignity of this 
House by having recourse to a contemptible 
expedient; which, if you consider objection- 
able, you are bound to meet, in the first in- 
stance, by a fair discussion. I have a per- 
feet right, my Lords, to warn you against 
the adoption of a course which, in my 
mind, will have the eflect of impairing 
uur self-estimation, and losing your cha- 
er with the public mind.” What 
spect was there of bringing the measure 

a conclusion, if evidence were allowed to 
tuken? There would, in fact, be no 

1 to their proceedings. The Crown had 
right to withdraw charters once granted 
Corporations ; and if Ministers had so 
dvised the King to adopt the course pur- 
d by Henry 8ih, when he procured the 


voluntary surrender of several charities, | 


the conduct of those who 
h an inquisition would 


what eriticism 
hould authorize suc] 
rth. 


measure was, that it tended to introduce a 


democratic principle inte the constitution of 


these bodics—that, so far from constituting | 


jection, weuld form with him a 
round of approval of the measure. It was 


e fact that the Crown was in this 


inv ¢ 


‘try based upon the perfeet favour of 


he people that its safety and honour were 
be attributed. ‘The experience of the 
ist four or five vears should, he thought, 
igh with their Lordships on this 

lt not think that the course 


which had been pursued for aonie 


past by that Hfouse was calculated to raise 


vears 


its character in the judgment of the 
country. He could not help expressing it as 
his conviction, that most of those who were 
now engaged in opposition to this measure 
had not (when they first warmly opposed 
Emancipation and Reform, and then 
turned round and proclaimed themselves 
the advocates of these measures) done 
much to raise that House in the estimation 
of the country. 

The Duke of Wellington said, that at 
first he felt disposed to go into Committee 
on the Fall, and endeavour to make such 
alterations in its provisions as he hoped 
would take from it many of its objectionable 
aualities ; but he felt at the same time that 
Counsel should previously be heard, and 
having heard those learned gentlemen, and 
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taking their observations in connexion with 
the appendix to the Report of the Commis. 
sioners, he found it impossible to avoid 
ariving at the conclusion that the evidence 
which they tendered at the Bar of their 
Lordships’ House ought to be received. 
He was the more induced to pursue this 
course, because they had been assured by 
the noble Viscount that this Bill was 
not founded upon the Report of the Corpo- 
ration Commissioners, and they had since 
then heard, from the same side of the House, 
that the Bill was to be based upon that 
Report. Upon the whole of the inquiries 
and examination of evidence, he had at 
once pronounced it to be his own opinion, 
that the evidence before the House was 
not such as would authorise any Minister 
in bringing forward any measure of sweep- 
ine Reform on the subject of these Corpo- 
rations. And he thought so beeause he 
found abundant proofs in this Report itself 
that there were many Corporations which 
had conducted their local governments so as 
eminently to deserve the esteem of society. 
He confessed, after the assurance they had 
received, he was astonished to find this 
Bill produeed, as confessedly founded upon 
the Report of these Commissioners. He, 
also, confessed he had his objection to the 
constitution of the Commission, yet not- 
withstanding he was ready and _ professed 
his willingness to appear before the Com- 
missioners and give whatever information 


| he could upon the subject of their inquiries 
} } | 


into the Corperation with which he was 
connected. But, though he had done so, 
vas made to him to attend 
before the Commissioners, nor any written 
question submitted to him for an answer, 
and yet, notwithstanding this, the Commis- 
sioners took the liberty to introduce his 
name very unjustifiably in the Report. 
He thought that, considering the Commis- 
sion had been issued under the sanction of 
the Great Seal, and by his Majesty’s com- 
mand, the conduct of the Commission was 
derogatory to the high authority under 
which it had issued. He must complain 
openly that this measure, though called 

measure of Municipal Reform, was not 

general measure. Out of 300 Corporations, 
it did not even affect to touch above 180. 
He held that there was a visiting power 
vested in the Crown sufficient to remedy 
the evils of the Corporations. ‘These Cor- 
porations might have been visited and their 
condition inquired into by the King, and 
such persons as he should appoint pro hac 
vice. If their Lordships were prepared to 
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convict these Corporations of abuse, it was 
absurd to say they would attain the object 
contemplated without instituting an ex- 
amination of witnesses. He confessed he 
entertained objections to the Bill which he 
never could imagine would have been 
assented to without considerable amend- 
ments having been introduced in the Com- 
mittee by their Lordships. He never 
could have given his assent toa Bill like 
this, affecting all Corporations, unless their 
Lordships had ample opportunity of hear- 
ing evidence upon the allegations of the 
Commissioners at their Bar. It was the 
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boast and undoubted right of the subjects of 


this realm to be entitled to hold their pro- 
perty till they were deprived of that pro- 
perty by due course of law. Here he 
confessed he saw no ground for their Lord- 
ships proceeding to deprive the Corpora- 
tions of that power which, in many in- 
stances, particularly in the case of the Cor- 
poration of Liverpool, they exerted most 
beneficially for the interest of those com- 
mitted to their government, and for which 
deprivation and loss no compensation was 
even tendered ; and upon the whole he 
could not hesitate to give his vote in favour 
of the amendment of bis noble Friend, that 
evidence be heard at their Bar before they 
proceeded further with the Bill before 
their Lordships. 

The Earl of Ripon had no intention of 
troubling the House at any length at that 
hour of the morning. The question before 
the House was, whether or not witnesses 
should be called in to preve that the Report 
of the Commissioners was not such as the 
House could proceed to legislate upon it. 
Now, though he did not pretend to say 
that the Report was not open to many ob- 
jections, yet he did think that the proposed 
inquiry was beside that which should 
occupy their Lordships’ consideration. He 
did not think, even from the Report itself, 
that the Corporations had been proved to 
be those seats of corruption that they were 
alleged to be. But this Report was by no 
means essential to enable the House to 
legislate upon the question. It was upon 
this principle the House ought to proceed, 
and that principle could be but little affected 
by the Report of the Commissioners. He 
had detected many errors in the Report, 
and would instance some errors in the 


Report upon the Corporation of Ripon, of 


which he and his noble and learned Friend 
on the Woolsack (Sir Launceiot Shadwell, 
who sat as Speaker), were Aldermen. 
The Corporation of Ripon was a burgage 


fAuc. 3} 
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tenure Corporation, and had nothing what- 
ever to do with the clection of Members ot 
Parliament, yet the Commissioners laboured 
throughout their Report to connect the 
Corporation influence with political objects. 
At the same time he did not see his way 
clearly through the proposed inquiry at the 
Bar, which he was afraid would be endless. 
He thought there were adequate ground 

for some measure of Reform similar to that 
before the House ; and feeling that, al 


though that measure was not exactly one of 
justice, it was one of expediency, he should 


} 
noble 


vote the Motion of his 
Friend—to hear evidence at the Bar. 

The Marquess of Bute assured 
Lordships he did not mean to make a long 
speech. They had heard from Counsel at 
the Bar, that numerous Corporations felt 
themselves aggrieved by the allegations of 
the Lill before them, and that they were 
ready to refute those allegations. Now he 
only called upon their Lordships to act 
upon that principle of justice which en- 


against 


wa 
tucir 


joined them to do unto others that which 


they desired others should do unto them ; 
and, acting in the spirit of that principle, 
not to condemn parties unheard, and not to 
alienate property without proof of just 
grounds for so doing. He could only say 
for himself, that if he were to entertain 
this Bill without hearing the partics whose 
interests and characters were aifected by it, 
he should expect a Bill of Pains and Penal- 
ties to be brought in against himself, con 
fiscating his property, and should deserve t 
fall unpitied. 

\ iscount Melbourne :—At this late how 
of the night, I shall detain your Lords! 
with but very few observations upon t 
course which this debate has taken. JT 
noble and learned Lord, the late 
Chancellor (Lyndhurst), has thought 
condemn the precedents quoted by my 
noble and learned Friend against the 
Motion of the noble Earl opposite. He has 
told your Lordships that the precedent of 
the course taken by this House upon the 
Siave-Trade was not in point, because, 
upon that occasion, the 
was evidence of opinion, not evidence of 
fact. Now, my Lords, I think there is 
some reason to doubt the accuracy of the 
noble and learned Lord’s statement ; and 
although he represents that he has taken it 
from the Reports of the proceedings, it is 
to be observed that the Reports of those 
days were not taken with that accuracy 
which distinguishes those of the present time. 
But, my Lords, the noble and learned 


C vide nee oitlere dd 
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Lord, not content with this manner of 
getting over the difficulty presented by my 
noble and learned Friend, goes further 
back in Parliamentary history, and finds 
out that in the year 1793, this House did 
hear evidence at the Bar, upon a Bill for 
the Abolition of the Slave Trade. They 
did so, indeed, my Lords; but that was 
when the House swamped the Bill sent up 
from the Commons. When they wanted 
to destroy the Bill, they took the course 
now proposed with regard to the Bill on 
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your Lordships’ table, of hearing evidence | 


against it. But in 1806 when they wanted 


to pass the Measure for the Abolition of | 
the Slave Trade, they refused to hear evi- | 


dence, as has been already stated by my 
noble and learned Friend. I must say, my 
Lords, that I cannot look upon the means 
taken to perpetuate the nefarious traffic in 
human flesh as a fit and proper precedent 
for your Lordships to follow with regard to 
the alleged abuses in Corporations. The 
noble and learned Lord also went into a 
general argument against the whole Bill, 
describing it as of such a nature, so affect- 
ing property, and so fraught with evils of 
various descriptions, that in his opinion 
your Lordships ought not to pass it with- 
out having Evidence. The noble Duke 
also took the same objections to the measure, 
which he described as partial in its opera- 
tion. This, my Lords, I say is unfounded, 
as to the general character of that measure, 
which includes, fairly andimpartially, every 


Corporation having a certain amount of 


inhabitants. The noble Duke says that 
this measure ought to have originated in 
the Court of King’s Bench. Indeed, I 
could not but marvel at the numerous 
objections urged by that noble Duke, after 
he had declared himself friendly to the 
principle of the measure. But if I had 
cause to be surprised at any thing in the 
conduct of the noble Duke and the noble 
and learned Lord, it was at the time taken 
by them for the statement of their objec- 
tions. I certainly, my Lords, should not 
the other night have consented to the 
postponement of the discussion, if I had 
not been misled and deceived as to the 
intention of the opponents of this measure. 
I ask whether there was not a clear 
understanding, if not in precise terms, 
whether there was not a distinct and 
implicit understanding that no advantage 
was to be taken for the purposes of delay. 
I state, my Lords, that I so understood the 
agreement, and that such was the feeling 
of the House; and I beg for once to declare, 
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that I will not again enter into any such un. 
derstandings with those who afterwards may 
not have the will, or may want the power, 
to give effect to them. Observations have 
been made against the preamble of this 
Bill, and much stress has been laid upon 
the fact, that certain words have been 
taken from the Report of the Commission- 
ers. I beg leave to state that the words 


‘which are identical in the preamble and 


the Report, were taken from the Report of 
the Committee of the House of Commons, 
in which Report the whole proceedings 
have had their foundation. Your Lord- 
ships must know that a Committee of the 
House of Commons was originally ap. 
pointed to consider the state of the Cor- 
porations. ‘Vhe Members of that Committee 
were convinced of the necessity of Corporate 
Reform, but were also convinced that they 
could not enter into the investigation by 
taking evidence in London. — Upon this 
ground « Commission was recommended ; 
and I must say that the opinion of the 
Committee of the other House, against 
taking that Evidence, which your Lordships 
are now recommended to take, ought to 
weigh with your Lordships as an argument 
against such a proceeding. I might make 
many other observations upon what has 
passed in the discussion this night, but | 
will not now trouble your Lordships with 
them. I think your Lordships did wrong 
in hearing Counsel. I think you will do 
further wrong in hearing Evidence. This 
Bill has been called a Bill of Pains and 
Penalties. It is neither in form nor in 
a Bill. It has nothing in 
common with a measure of that descrip- 
tion. It is a Bill of general legislation ; 
and I tell your Lordships that by the course 
you are now pursuing, vou are tearing up 


' your own legislative powers by the roots. 


No Bill can be presented to your Lordships, 
against which some persons may not allege, 
and with truth, that he has rights and 
interests involved in the issue of it ; and if 
you are never to pass any Bill without 
following the course for which you now 
propose to establish a precedent, you will 
destroy your own legislative power, and 
most effectually tear up your own authority 
I know not, my 
Lords, to what facts we are called to hear 
evidence. If Counsel are to be confined 
to the proof of those facts set forth in their 
speeches, I am quite sure that we need not 
waste our time by hearing their witnesses. 
Those facts will not affect the Bill, but to 
prove them will be productive of intermina- 
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ble delay. 
Counsel, that a Copy of this Bill shall be 
served upon every Corporation in the king- 
dom. The object of this is clear, but I 
beg leave to state to those who are the 
abettors of this proceeding, that I am not 
to be beaten by delay. The noble Lords 
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who are the abettors of this proceeding will | 


take upon themselves the conduct and 
marshalling of the evidence. 
part, will attend in my place, and do the 
best in my power to advance the progress 
of the Bill, and promote the interests of the 
country. My Lords, the learned Counsel 
at your Bar has told you that this Bill will 
prove the destruction of this House. I 
think, my Lords, that it may. The learned 
Counsel said, 

({———it}]a dies utramque 

Ducet ruinam.” 
But, my Lords, every one who knows the 
passage quoted by the learned Counsel, 
knows thatit alludes to a case of self-immo- 
lation—of  self-destruction—of meditated 
suicide, my Lords. 


if you follow the advice offered to you with 
respecc to this Bill, it may indeed prove the 
destruction of your House. 

Their Lordships divided on the Earl of 
Carnarvon’s Amendment: Contents 124; 
Not-Contents 54; Majority against Minis- 
ters 70. 
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Counsel were called in, and informed that 
they were to be ready with the Evidence 
on the following day. 


The following Protest against hearing 
Evidence on the Municipal Corporation 
Bill was entered : — 

Dissentient : --1. Because we consider the 
provisions of this Bill, which is neither a pri- 
vate Bill, nora Bill of Pains and Penalties, 
but one of a general and remedial nature, as 
not affording any reason for the admission of 
evidence that would not have applied equally 
to a great number of other legislative measures 
which have been passed through both Houses 
of Parliament, without the proposition of such 
an examination of witnesses ever having been 
made. 

2. Because evidence has been tendered and 
refused by this House in former cases, where 
individual interests of property were at least 
equally involved, 

3. Because the evidence tendered in this 
instance was all for the purpose of proving | 
facts which are not necessarily in issue between | 
those who support and those who oppose the 
passing of this Bill—facts all of which may be 


{LORDS} 





admitted to be true without the least impeache | 
ment of the principle of the measure, or any 
of - details. 

. Because the main ground of complaint, 
ae the chief reason urged for receiving evi- | 
dence is not any objection to the provisions of 
the Bill, but an objection to one part of its 
preamble .-which might be entirely omitted 
without any prejudice to the Bill. 

5. Because the evidence tendered relates al- 
most exclusively to the conduct of the Com- 
missioners + ype to inquire into the state 
of Municipal Corporations and the Report of 
these Commissioners—W hereas their conduct 
forms no part of the question raised by the 
Bill now brought before the House, and the 
Report is no necessary part of that measure. 

6. Because, if evidence is to be received 
upon the ground that certain parties conceive 
themselves aggrieved by a certain report, or 
by the conduct of certain Commissioners, and 
not in proof of any injury apprehended from 
a measure before the House, there is no rea- 
son why evidence should not be received to 
rebut the matters contained in any repert or 
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any other document laid upon the Table of this 
Ilouse, and proceeding from any quarter what- 
ever, even if no legislative measure should 
have been grounded thereupon, nor any pro- 
ceeding of the House proposed to be adopted 
in connexion therewith, 

7. Because the admission of evidence, be- 
side establishing a precedent for an indulgence 
which tends directly to impede our legislative 
functions, must in this instance consume the 
time of the House, without giving any mate- 
rial assistance to the discussion of the subject, 
while it places in jeopardy the passing of a 
Bill called for by every consideration of sound 
policy, and by a due regard to the rights of 
the people. 

8. Because when we assented to the appli- 
cation for hearing the case argued by Counsel, 
we did so protesting against its being eithe 
necessary or justifiable, but in order to remove 
all possible ground of complaint, and in the 
firm belief that it was the intention of the 
House to confine the proceeding at the Bar to 
hearing the arguments of two Counsel. 

Brougham, Duncannon, 
Vassal Holland, Queensberry, 
Cleveland, Albemarle, 
Thanet, Torrington, 
Melbourne, Except the 8th reason, 
Lansdowne, Somerhill. 
Plunkett, 

The following Protest against the Corpo- 
rations’ Reform Bill altogether was also 
entered :— 

Dissentient—1. Because the Commission 
under which the Commissioners for inquiry 
into Municipal Corporations have acted is per- 
fectly illegal and unconstitutional, the Consti- 
tution of the country recognising no such ar- 
— power as that which has been claimed 
by the Crown, of issuing a Commission (with- 
out the consent of the Houses of Parliament) 
deeply affecting the hereditary rights, privi- 
leges, and properties, belonging to the muni- 
cipal borough towns included in the Report 
made by the said Commissioners. 

2. That by acknowledging such a principle, 
by hearing evidence, this House will establish 
a precedent of a most dangerous character, 
which will endanger the security not only of 
all existing hereditary rights and_ privileges, 
but of every species of property, whether of a 
public or private character, existing in this 
country. 

3. That however specious the title of this 
Bill may appear, it is evident to every mind 
unprejudiced by party feeling, that the object 
which it is intended to accomplish is the fur- 
therance of that democratic spirit which is at 
present afloat in this country, and which is 
aiming at the total subversion of all the civil 
and religious institutions of the British em- 
pire. 

Winchilsea and Nottingham. 

Newcastle, 





ADDENDUM. 


The Seeecu of Cor. Tuompson on presenting a Petition from Kingston- 


upon- Hull, ag 
House of Commons, June 29th. 


ainst certain Clauses of the Corporation Reform Bill— 





Corporation Rerorm.] Colonel 
Thompson: I rise to present a Petition 
signed by 500 burgesses and inhabitants 
of the town of Kingston-upon-Hull, the 
object of which is to pray that, ‘‘in like 
manner, as in the Act for amending the 


representation of the people in England | 


and Wales, the rights of existing burgesses, 


in respect of voting for Members of Par- | 


liament, were preserved to them, during 


the term of their natural lives; so, in the | 
Municipal Corporation Reform Bill, a like | 


reservation may be for existing burgesses 


during the term of their natural lives.” | 
They do not pray that where amendments | 


and alterations have been made in the 
Bill, any right should be preserved for 
their “ amusement ;” but they do pray 
that, after having given valuable ser- 


vices to obtain those rights, they should | 
not see any other individuals in possession | 


of them, while they themselves are de- 
prived of them. If it is urged that the 


means of obtaining those rights are very | 


easy, then my answer, in their names, }s, 
that the concession to them is all the less. 
I beg to support this petition, first, because 
my constituents pressed it on me ear- 
nestly ; and, secondly, because I do not 





see, so far as I am capable of judging, but 
that it would have been a concession 
which might easily have occurred to the 
framers of the Municipal Reform Bill. 1 
confess | was much astonished and disap- 
pointed, after having stood upon the 
hustings before my present constituents, 
and told them that their rights of voting 
for Members of Parliament were preserved 
to them by the Municipa! Reform Bill, to 
find, after having thus put myself forward 
to assure them of their perfect security 
upon that point, that the intention of the 
Government was to dissolve their rights 
in that particular, I trust that my hon. 
Friends, with whom I have been accus- 
tomed to act, will not judge hardly by me 
for having thus supported a petition which 
perhaps goes against their wishes. I do 
so, upon the principle, that a Member 
is bound to support the wishes of his con- 
stituents; and it cannot be denied, that the 
burgesses have the right of sending those 
Members to Parliament, and no others, 
who will support their existing privileges. 
For these reasons, Sir, | beg to support 
the prayer of this petition. 
Petition read and laid on the Table. 
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